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The committee met at 3:30 p.m. in com- 
mittee room l. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


(continued) 


On vote 2502, land management program; 
item 1, water control and engineering: 


Mr. Chairman: We have all parties repre- 


sented. Mr. Wildman, you were the last 


speaker, so you can continue. 


Mr. J. Reed: Before we begin, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have a point of privilege I would like 
to bring before this committee. It refers to 
a statement on November 5, 1979, on page 
R-2120-2. This is in the rough Hansard. I’m 
‘sorry I don’t have the final print. It’s obvi- 
ously part of a discourse that is taking place 
between Mr. G. I. Miller and the Minister of 
Natural Resources regarding small hydro 
power. My name was inadvertently taken in 
vain in this exchange. They were obviously 
referring to small hydro power. 

“Hon. Mr. Auld: Basically it just isn’t eco- 
nomic at current rates until they get into a 
fairer size. There are some places where a 
dam is in good shape but the machinery is 
worn out and where we would be in a slightly 
better position. But the capital cost of a dam, 
plus the machinery, is substantial. You have 
to have a lot of water and a fair head with a 
consistent flow. You can’t run it on high 
water in the spring as much as a lot of people 
would like to. Ask Julian, he’s got one.” 

There’s a response and then we get this: 

“Hon. Mr. Auld: He’s blowing fuses every 
day to prove it. The trouble with the gadget 
that feeds it into his electrical system is if by 
chance he forgets to turn off the hydro. But 
that’s just a growing pain; he'll work it out.” 

You bet I will. 

Mr. Chairman, when I read this, at first I 
thought perhaps it was done in a tongue-in- 
cheek manner and perhaps it was. I must say 
that bringing it up as a matter of personal 
privilege is not so much because I’m person- 
ally affronted, but I believe it’s an affront to 
small hydro power in the province of Ontario. 
I happen to be very closely involved with that 
kind of thing and I want to correct the record. 

First of all, on the statements, “He’s blow- 
ing fuses every day” and “the gadget feeds 
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into his electrical system,” I would just like 
the minister to know that my system has now 
been running since January 1 of this year and 
I have not blown a fuse, at least not in my 
electrical system. 


Mr. Bolan: You're blowing one now. 


Mr. J. Reed: The second thing is that I 
have not turned off my hydro. I fail to see 
the connection. I have been using the hydrau- 
lic power to heat my house and this year it is 
replacing 4,400 gallons of oil. 

I want to go on and comment on a couple 
of the other statements that were made: “You 
can’t run it on high water in the spring.” I 
would like to know who gave the minister 
that advice about small ‘hydro power. I want 
the minister to know the most power I am 
able to generate is generated during high 
water periods in the spring. As a matter of 
fact, while my system is only capable of de- 
livering about 50 kilowatts, I could very 
nearly produce a megawatt in the spring if 
I had the equipment to do it. 

The minister says, “It just isn’t economic 
at current rates until we get into a fairer 
size.” I would like the record to show that it’s 
none of the minister’s business whether small 
hydro power is economical or whether it isn’t. 
If independent private entrepreneurs are 
willing to put up the money and do the fund- 
ing, it is they who should be making the 
decision. I find it incredible that this govern- 
ment, that considers itself the last bastion of 
free enterprise, would involve itself in the 
economics of private enterprise in making 
pronouncement in this regard. 

It’s this kind of position and it’s this kind 
of gross ignorance that is put down on record 
time after time after time that continues to 
provide just total non-leadership in the area 
of resource development. There’s just over a 
million horsepower of small hydro power po- 
tential in southern Ontario alone. Free enter- 
prise is sitting waiting to develop it. 

If you talk to some of your people you'll 
know that I’ve been involved in trying to 
shepherd at least one of those groups through 
the maze that calls itself the Ministry of Na- 
tural Resources and the Ministry of Energy in 
order to make these things come to pass. Yet 
I have found in three years of effort nothing 
but total frustration and obviously no com- 
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munication between the Ministry of Energy 
and the Ministry of Natural Resources and 
no communication within the Ministry of Na- 
tural Resources itself. 

The right hand does not know what the 
left hand wants to do and the final decisions 
about the disposal of these small hydro-power 
sites is obviously left in the hands of people 
who don’t want to know that small hydro 
power exists or has any potential in this 
province. 

I'll say just one other thing before I close. 
If we want to consider the use of this parti- 
cular energy resource as a replacement for 
oil, it’s the one logical generation source of 
electric power which can be transferred into 
a replacement for petroleum inasmuch as the 
mechanical energy utilized in the delivery of 
the water transfers almost directly into the 
delivery of the energy at the other end. 
There’s no thermal input and no huge loss 
connected with it. 

It’s a million horsepower, private enterprise 
wants to develop it, the Ministry of Energy 
touts its great affinity for the private sector, 
the Conservative government considers itself 
this great bastion of private enterprise and 
yet private enterprise doesn’t have a chance 
to develop an energy resource in Ontario that 
has been sitting there begging for the last 50 
years. 


Mr. Bolan: Well said. That was a good 
speech. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: First, as Mr. Reed said, I 
perhaps had my tongue in both cheeks at the 
time I said that. I thought I said that you 
can’t just operate only in the spring if it’s 
going to be a commercial operation. 

I think Mr. Miller's comments originally 
related to Hydro and/or the government get- 
ting into small plants. What I was attempting 
to say was, from a commercial point of view, 
if you are going to get into something which 
is commercially viable it basically thas to 
operate year round, unless you've got a most 
unusual situation. 

I'm aware of your own activities and I 
didn’t ever get out to see the plant, but I will. 


Mr. J. Reed: With respect, most water 
power runs the year round in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I agree. I really shouldn’t 
have said it unless I got into the whole tech- 
nical bit, which I didn’t. I hope to get out to 
see the honourable member’s unit. I thad the 
recollection, when we were talking about it 
some time ago, that he had or was working 
on a system of Ontario Hydro kicking out 
when his unit kicked in to look after his elec- 
trical load, if I could put it that way, and that 
he was having a little problem with how this 


was going to work out. There was some tech- 
nical complication. 

I know that he was very fortunate—at Jeast 
as I recall, and I’d better be very careful on 
this—in finding used equipment in good repair 
at a modest sum, which made his project a 
lot more economically viable. He has a stream 
on his propertv and he has done a lot of work 
and scoured the country for bits and pieces 
to put it together. I hope the invitation still 
stands and I can go out and see it. I won't 
bring any spare fuses with me. 

Mr. J. Reed: Certainly the minister is al- 
ways welcome to come out and visit me, 
either officially or unofficially. ’'d be most 
happy to have him there. I would also 
acknowledge very readily that my ability to 
secure used equipment at a modest price as- 
sisted one not very wealthy farmer-actor to 
be able to do something that I possibly could 
not have done otherwise. I might also say 
had I had to pay five times the price to do it, 
it would still have been an economic project. 

I suppose the frustration I feel stems from 
the presumption that persists in the Ministry 
of Natural Resources that certain things are 
uneconomic and are therefore best unacknowl- 
edged. Or that some things are incompatible 
with certain interests in the Ministry of Na- 


tural Resources and therefore no attempt to | 


reconcile those differences or points of view 
should be made. 

I would point out for the benefit of the 
minister and the ministry that last April the 
New York state energy research and develop- 
ment authority held a conference at which 
1,600 small hydraulic sites were revealed as 
acceptable for development or redevelopment 
at the present time with low-interest loans 
from the state government. Representatives 
of various views and community sectors in- 
cluding those who had environmental con- 
cers, sport fishing concerns and so on were 
there. Licensing procedures were simplified 
so that the private sector could participate in 
this worthwhile endeavour. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You'll be happy to hear 
that the dam Gordon Miller was asking about, 
the Wasdell dam on the Severn, which I in- 
dicated I would get some more information 
ahout, is one we are now working on with 
Hydro as a prototype, to see what can be 
done and what’s involved. 

The original plant was run by Hvdro and 
built in 1914—I think it produced 750 kilo- 
watts or so—and it stopped in 1955. In 1973 
the plant was dismantled and the dam refur- 
bished and turned over to us for management. 


We have done the construction of a base and | 


housing for the prototype on a cost-recovery 
basis from Hydro. The prototype plant, I 
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understand, is going to have about a 150- 
kilowatt capacity to operate on a lowhead 
siphon principle. I think it has a 12-foot head 
and a big variation in flow from 200 to 6,000 
cfs. We are doing something about it. 


Mr. J. Reed: Just to correct the record, 
the waterfall capacity is 1.5 megawatts 
actually. The 150-kilowatt capacity, while it 
is commendable as a test site for a package 
unit—which I understand is the approach 
that Hydro has taken with a view to plac- 
ing these in some more remote areas of the 
north—does nothing to redevelop the Wasdell 
site. 

That is probably one of the classic ex- 
amples of what has happened to small hydro 
power in Ontario. Wasdell was the first pilot 
- project of Ontario Hydro, way back, in the 
beginning, when even I was a boy or prior 
to that time. It was simply allowed to be 
torn down. Between the time it was closed 
and dismantled and this time, millions and 
millions of kilowatts of electricity potential 
have been allowed to go down the river in 
the name of the cost of refurbishing. 

I would say to the minister that when 
situations like this arise, as they did at the 
Cataract, as they did at the 16 other places, 
if the government or Hydro do not consider 
them to be viable for their own purposes, I 
appeal to the minister, for heaven’s sake, kick 
it out so the private sector can get a lick 
at it. 


Mr. Wildman: While I find this exchange 
very interesting—and it is somewhat relevant 
—I do realize that we are not discussing the 
estimates of the Ministry of Energy. Both 
myself and Mr. Bolan have a_ substantial 
amount of questioning to do with regard to 
floods, initially at least, on this particular vote 
on water control and engineering. I would 
appreciate if I could— 

[3:45] 

Mr. J. Reed: I have no desire to com- 

mandeer the time. I just felt there was a 


concept delivered there involving my name 
and that must be corrected. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I would like to add to 
the record that this is not a prototype for 
small communities; we're just doing it in a 
small way, not to harness the total capacity 
or the best capacity available. Okay? 


Mr. Yakabuski: Mr. Chairman, before we 
move on, there has been a lot said about the 
potential of a great number of sites in On- 
tario and I think many of us could be left 
with the impression that at all these sites 
there wouldn’t be anything in the way of 
developing them. 


On the other hand I believe that if these 
sites were to be developed, many of them 
would be subject to an environmental as- 
sessment. If this were done I’m wondering 
how many of those sites would be left as po- 
tential sites after going through the environ- 
mental assessment process. I just want that 
on the record because I wouldn’t want 
people to go away from this committee feel- 
ing every one of these sites will be developed 
at some time. 

Mr. J. Reed: I should then put on the 
record that there are 4,000 dams in existence 
in the province right now, most of which do 
nothing but hold up water. 

Mr. Chairman: I think Mr. Reed got his 
point across and clarified his position. We 
will hear from you now, Mr. Wildman. 


Mr. Wildman: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

When we adjourned our last discussion of 
these estimates, Mr. Chairman, we had dis- 
cussed the involvement of the Ministry of 
Natural Resources and Ontario Hydro in the 
flooding we experienced throughout north- 
eastern Ontario last spring. I ended by ask- 
ing the minister whether he would expect 
the electricity consumers of this province to 
accept flood-control measures taken by 
Ontario Hydro as part of the legitimate cost 
of the generation of electricity through hy- 
draulic power in this province. I understood 
the minister to say that he thought, to an 
extent at least, that would be a legitimate 
expense. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: As I recall, what I said 
was that Hydro in the course of making use 
of the water would probably be creating a 
reservoir which would have some _ flood- 
control capacity, even though it wasn’t built 
for that. I believe that Hydro’s view is they 
build the best operation they can, primarily 
for the generation of power. If they are 
asked to do additional things which have 
only a flood-control capability or use, they 
would want the cost of that to be found 
from outside of Hydro. Their role is to pro- 
duce power at cost for their consumers and 
that would probably be their primary con- 
cern, although there may be cases where 
they have gone further than that because of 
other community considerations. 

Mr. Wildman: I don’t think that’s exactly 
what you said last time, but I'll take it as 
what you're saying this time. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I think I said that as we 
were going out the door, didn’t IP 

Mr. Wildman: One of the problems we 
experienced last spring in northern Ontario 
where Hydro was operating on a watershed 
was many of their dams do not have a 
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reservoir capacity great enough to hold back 
water for flood-control purposes. And even 
with the normal drawdown what they have 
to do to deal with the freshet when they are 
faced with sudden warming temperatures or 
a lot of rainfall is let water through a dam. 
As a result you end up with a flood. 

It is certainly true that Hydro’s position is 
their mandate is to generate electricity at cost. 
They do not consider flood control for the 
communities downstream as one of the costs 
of generating electricity on a watershed. 

I would differ with them on that point. It 
would seem to me that that is quite a legiti- 
mate cost. If you are trying to prevent flood- 
ing of a community downstream from a hy- 
draulic site, to construct reservoirs of sufficient 
size and capacity and to operate them in such 
a way as to prevent flooding or minimize it as 
much as possible is very much a legitimate 
cost. The analogy has been used a number of 
times that it’s a legitimate cost at a thermal 
generating station for Hydro to have to cut 
down on generation if the pollution index 
gets too high. That’s a legitimate expense of 
that type of generation. 

However, I don’t want to prolong that at 
this moment. I'll come back to that in a few 
minutes. Right now I want to talk specifically 
about the Ministry of Natural Resources and 
its role in trving to minimize floods and deal 
with them. 

I would like to use the Mississagi water- 
shed as an example. I’ve had a substantial 
amount of correspondence with the ministry 
since that unfortunate event last spring and 
one of the things I got from the ministry was 
a list of all of the dams on the Mississagi. 
The member for Burlington was quite correct 
when he said there are a lot of dams in this 
province that simply hold back water. 

There are a tremendous number of dams 
on the Mississagi. Many of them were origin- 
ally constructed by logging companies in the 
1920s to keep the water level up so they 
could hold timber that was cut. In the spring 
they opened the dams and Jet the timber run 
downstream. 

A number of those dams are now used for 
recreational purposes by tourist outfitters op- 
erating on the small lakes up in the area and 
they need the depth of the water for fishing, 
of course, but also for other things such as 
landing aeroplanes and so on. Those dams 
that are no longer being operated or main- 
tained by these old logging companies which 
originally built them have now come under 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Natural 
Resources. 

When I got the list of dams, there was a 
substantial number of them. I asked for a 


breakdown of how much had been spent on 
these dams in maintenance in the last 10 
years by the Ministry of Natural Resources. 
Many of them are very, very old and I was 
interested in what kind of maintenance was 
done. I found out that the total amount of 
money spent in the last 10 years on the dams 
on the Mississagi watershed under the juris- 
diction of the Ministry of Natural Resources 
was $1,500, and that was spent all on one 
dam. 

Even with all the explanations I have re- 
ceived since, that hardly seems to me like an 
active program of dam maintenance. I know 
the members of the ministry indicate to me, 
“We ‘have to prioritize things; we have a lot 
of things to spend money on, and if you take 
money for maintenance you're taking it away 
from something else and you, Wildman, will 
be the first one to complain about us not 
spending enough money on regeneration of 
the forest or on fish and wildlife, or what- 
ever.” 

Really, when you consider $1,500 total in 
10 years on one dam, and nothing on the 
other dams, other than taking a few of the 
top logs out, or whatever, whenever it was 
considered beneficial to do that. How on 
earth can you justify that? 

Before you answer that, I know that since 
the time of the flood, when three of them 
were breached and helped to contribute to 
the flooding, MNR has become very interested 
in these dams. They are now doing an assess- 
ment, at least they told me they are doing an 
assessment, of all of the dams in the water- 
shed trying to determine which ones are 
needed and which ones aren’t. The ones that 
aren't needed are going to be destroyed and 
ot the ones that are needed I anticipate they 
will work on those that need repair. 

But before we get into that, how can you 
justify the fact that in 10 years basically 
nothing has been spent on one of the largest 
watersheds in this province that has a large 
number of dams? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if 
Bob Burgar, who is the director of the con- 
servation authorities and water management 
branch and particularly familiar with this, 
might respond to the question. 


Mr. Burgar: On the question of the amount 
of money that has been spent in the past, one 
assesses the dams annually and_ decides 
whether an amount of money needs to be 
spent or not. Now you are suggesting that we 
spent too little in the past 10, which I suspect 
could be borne out somewhat by the fact that 
a couple of them didn’t hold this year. They 
have held in the past and it was the assess- 
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ment of the staff that they were in adequate 
shape. 

I don’t think it’s fair to say that simply 
because of the floods this spring we are now 
taking a much closer look and are prepared 
to spend more money. For example, we have 
some $40,000 allotted for the repair of the 
Mount Lake dam this year which was allotted 
well before last spring’s floods. We have 
another $140,000 set out for repairs next year 
on the Mississagi watershed. 


Mr. Wildman: I don’t want to get into a 
big argument about this, but it seems to me 
the reason that money was allocated was be- 
cause you had left the dams so damned 
long and. they were in such terrible shape 
that you were starting to get worried. It’s 
_just unfortunate that we had all that rain 
and the sudden freshet we had this spring. 
Maybe they would have been fixed before it 
happened, but it would have been nice if 
you had done it a little earlier, a few 
years before. 
| Im told you are now going to work on 
- the Rawhide dam, the Endikai dam, and the 
Mount Lake dam. I understand the Endikai 
dam has gone before. Is that rightP Are 
those the three dams you are going to work 
on? Those are the ones that gave in the flood. 
If you tell me that the flood that occurred 
this spring isn’t affecting which ones you 
are fixing, I find that a little hard to believe. 


Mr. Burgar: I’m sorry, Mr. Chairman, the— 


Mr. Wildman: I just pointed out that the 
dams you are going to fix I understand are 
at Rawhide Lake, Endikai Lake and Mount 
Lake. Those are the three that gave way this 
spring. Obviously you are going to do some 
work on them. What other dams are you 
going to work on in that watershed? 


Mr. Burgar: The information I have at 
present is that Endikai and Rawhide will be 
removed and the money will be spent on 
Mount Lake. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s what I said. You are 
assessing the need for the dams. The ones 
that aren’t needed you are going to remove, 
the ones that are needed you are going to 
repair. I just pointed out that the three 
dams you are specifically working on this 
year are the ones that gave last spring, and 
for obvious reasons. So to say the flood this 
spring didn’t influence what you were doing 
on the watershed, I find hard to believe, 
-unless you can tell me what other dams you 
are going to work on. 

For instance Kindiogami dam almost went. 
Your people in the district up there were 
scared to death that it was going to go as 


well. Are you going to spend money to 
strengthen it? It didn’t go, but it almost did. 

Mr. Burgar: The information I have is that 
Pichou Lake dam will be replaced next 
spring. 

Mr. Wildman: That was the one I was 
going to next. I don’t want to go through a 
long litany of all the dams because there is 
a large number of them. The fact is you 
didn’t spend very much money in 10 years. 
I didn’t ask what you spent in the 10 years 
previous to that. 

[4:00] 

Mr. Burgar: Mr. Chairman, may I say, 
in respect to the 10-year period that you are 
referring to, we did not have an engineer- 
ing staff in the field until 1973 or 1974, I 
believe, and it was not very strong initially. 
We are slowly building an engineering staff 
in the field. We are slowly putting into place 
a program of rigorous examination of dam 
safety, as I’ve said, not entirely because of 
this spring’s floods but because we felt that 
was the thing that should be done. We are 
building the staff slowly. The unfortunate 
thing about this spring, of course, is it came 
just a little bit before we had ourselves 
geared up to implement the program fully. 


Mr. Wildman: All right. TI] just close off 
this part of my discussion. There are a couple 
of other things I want to raise. 

It appears to me you are putting it very 
carefully, but what you are saying is the 
ministry realized in 1975 and 1976 that they 
hadn’t been doing enough in maintenance of 
dams and decided they had better get on it 
because they had left it too long and you 
just hadn’t been going long enough before 
what happened this spring occurred. 

Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Chairman let me be 
permitted to add a word or two to this. 
Frankly, Mr. Wildman, the job is a very 
large one. 

Mr. Wildman: Sure. 

Dr. Reynolds: The figure is not in my 
mind but there are either 1,200 or 2,000 
dams which we in the Ministry of Natural 
Resources control. Clearly not all, or even 
a very substantial portion of them, are on 
this one river which is our particular inter- 
est. 

As Mr. Burgar has said, we have had 
responsibility for the engineering aspects of 
these dams for a relatively short period. We 
have had a budget for some considerable 
numbers of thousands of dollars, less under 
restraints, to address what we perceive, 
rightly or wrongly, as the most urgent cases. 

The history of flooding on the Mississagi 
is one which weve considered and the 
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guessing, if you like, has not been all that 
great with respect to the particular four or 
Sve dams which you have mentioned. These 
dams were not in the best of shape. None 
the less you have to remember too, sir, they 
were not all breached. Some of them, at 
least two, were overtopped and no amount 
of repairing the existing dams prior to that 
would have stopped them being overtopped. 

These dams are inherited, if you like, from 
many years ago. They were not put in for 
flood control. They were put in for the 
handling of timber drives. Given our druthers 
we would probably bulldoze out most of 
them. They don’t serve a very useful purpose 
in flood control. Indeed, they are a hazard 
in some cases, particularly given the nature 
of their construction and the freshets which 
we now encounter, with increasing rapidity 
it appears, on this river as an example. 

There is a certain degree of risk taking in 
all this. We cannot deal with all of them in 
any one year, or even in a 10-year period. 
The flooding on the Mississagi has been close 
to unprecedented this year. In fact, in the 
fieures available through Hydro—since, I 
think, 1921, but it may not be that far back— 
indicate more water flowed down the Missis- 
sagi in a short time than ever before within 
that period. This is bound to create some 
vnusual situations, and that is regrettable. It 
thas affected some houses and constructions, 
which were built, after all, on the flood 
plain. We'll do our best and we are doing our 
best to repair these, but there is no way, with 
great respect, that we can be all things to 
all people. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay. Can I just say that I 
don’t think the deputy minister, Mr. Chair- 
man, has said anything that disagrees with 
what I said. As a matter of fact, he repeated 
a number of things I said about the dams. All 
I’m saying is not enough was done in the 
past. I’m not singling out the Mississagi; I 
quite clearly recognize there were a number 
of floods in other places and that the ministry 
has a large number of dams for which it is 
responsible. But I would be interested if you 
could tell me how much was budgeted by 
this ministry in total dollars in the 10-year 
period prior to 1979 for the dams for which 
they are responsible in the northeast. How 
much money? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I’m afraid we wouldn’t 
have that figure here. 

Mr. Wildman: I know you don’t have that 
figure now. I would like you to get it for me. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We'll see if we can get it 
before we are completed here. 
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Mr. Wildman: If you take the Mississagi 
example of $1,500 in 10 years—or the Blind 
River watershed, for that matter, which is 
a little better but not much—the explanation 
that you have a large number of dams for 
which you are responsible would indicate to 
me that it would require a large amount of 
money. If there hasn’t been a large amount 
of money budgeted, then I wonder how you 
have been living up to that responsibility. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Which the province fell 
heir to when timber operations moved from 
place to place and the 'dams were left. Per- 
haps they should have been taken out at 
the time. 


Mr. Wildman: And as the deputy has said, 
and as I have said previously, 2 number of 
those dams now are used for other purposes, 
for recreational purposes. So as a result we 
have to keep them. 

I won’t get into this, but I could get into 
a discussion about the overtopping of some 
of those dams, simply on the basis of whether 
or not the Ministry of Natural Resources re- 
moved the stoplogs as early as they should 
have and as early as they were requested to 
by local people. But I won’t get into that be- 
cause it’s a no-win argument. 

In the case of the Mount Lake dam, to 
which you referred, we ended with a little 
dam in the middle of a lake. The dam didn’t 
break; the earthworks on either side of it did. 
So you still had a nice little dam there, but 
with a lake all around it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As has been pointed out, 
the flood conditions right from Lake Superior 
to the Ottawa River, were most unusual this 
year. It was a combination of circumstances | 
which, unfortunately, does not happen very | 
often. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay. I asked specifically— 
and I won't go into other dams on the Missis- 
sagi—about the Kindiogami dam. I under- | 
stand from Mr. Burgar’s reply that they are 
looking at doing some work on Pichou Lake 
dam but you don’t know about the other one 
which, at the time of my discussion with | 
Mr. Hager, the district manager, they were | 
very worried was going to go. It didn’t, thank | 
goodness. But they were worried that it was 
going to go. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The Kindiogami or Pichou | 
dam? | 


Mr. Wildman: Okay. The Pichou was the | 
one I was going to mention as well. I’m glad | 
you are looking at doing something there. 

Is it true that you lower the lakes you keep | 
for recreational purposes in the fall? That is, | 
are the levels lowered? For instance we'll use | 
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Mount Lake as an example. Is it lowered 
in the fall? 

Mr. Burgar: That is the normal procedure, 
to lower, to draw down the water in the fall. 
Yes. 

Mr. Wildman: To what level? Do you take 
into account fish life or whatever? Does that 
determine how much you draw down the 
water? 

Mr. Burgar: In determining how far you 
would draw down the water, certainly the 
spawning beds would be taken into account. 
The other major factor that would be taken 
into account would be an estimate, an 
historic record, of how far you could draw 
down and fill up again in the succeeding 
spring to allow the cottages or camps to 
-make use of the lake properly. 

So there would be two factors in essence: 
the fish and wildlife factor; and the recre- 
ation factor. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay. Can I ask a general 
question, then— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I hope you are right about 
no drought and the proper amount of rain 
in the spring. 

Mr. Wildman: No, I understand that prob- 
lem. Could I ask you a general question re- 
garding the ministry's general attitude to- 
ward flood control? 

I can’t escape from the feeling, as a result 
of some of the comments made to me by the 
ministry and letters I have received from the 
minister and his officials, that they basically 
accept floods as a natural phenomenon— 
which they are—that they basically accept 
them as inevitable, that they will occur again 
on the rivers on which they occurred this 
_ spring and that because of that, it is basic- 
ally easier or less expensive, perhaps, to pay 
to move the people, as they suggested in 
Field, off the flood plain, than it is to con- 
struct the kind of works necessary to pre- 
vent flooding. Now is that a fair assessment 
of the ministry’s position or not? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Oh, I would certainly say 
it isn’t. I think our position is that we would 
like to prevent flooding. As you say, floods 
are inevitable to some degree. We want to 
keep people off the flood plain. 

In the case of Field—and no doubt Mike 
is going to be discussing that—Field exists 
because of the saw mill. Since the saw mill 
was going to continue, there was very little 
expense involved in moving the community 
up to higher ground because of the damage 
| that had been done to the housing. 

I don’t think we have ever taken the 
‘position that it would be better just to move 
| people. Certainly I am not aware of it and 


I have been around here for a while. I think 
we try not to have them there. If they are 
there, as is the case in some of the older 
parts of the province that have been settled 
for a long time and where communities have 
built themselves right in the flood plain, 
particularly in southwestern Ontario where 
it’s so relatively flat and there are so many 
people, you try to build protective works to 
avoid flood damage. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Minister, in your res- 
ponse to me on Iron Bridge, for instance, 
you seemed to indicate you would not move 
them, but that it would be cheaper to pay 
for the flood damage than to build the kind 
of dams necessary to prevent the flooding. 


Hon. Mr, Auld: I would imagine that there 
would be some places where that might 
apply. There is one community, on the 
Grand, I think—Bob Nixon isn’t here—where 
we were reading in the paper that the people 
who lived at a turn in the river started in- 
stalling sump pumps some years ago. They 
are quite used to having their basements 
flooded every year. There is nothing any- 
body can do about it. They are just not go- 
ing to move. They have, in fact, sort of re- 
signed themselves to live with what is a 
frequent occurrence. 


Mr. Wildman: I specifically asked if the 
Whitman dam would be rebuilt to hold back 
water on the Goulais River. In this case, I 
was told by local Ministry of Natura] Re- 
sources officials that it would be cheaper to 
pay for whatever flood damage took place in 
Searchmont than to build the Whitman dam. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Bob, would you like to— 
you wanted to comment a moment ago? 


Mr. Burgar: If I may elaborate very briefly 
on your response to Mr. Wildman’s ques- 
tions about what the ministry doing. I 
think our policy would be that we are trying 
to prevent loss of life and property damage 
from flooding in this instance. 

It seems to me we are taking three or four 
major steps now. 

First, to identify those areas that would be 
flooded. In other words, flood-plain identifi- 
cation. 

Second, through commenting on official 
plans and subdivision review, we attempt to 
ensure that people do not locate in the flood 
plain, where they are then susceptible to 
flood damage. 

Third, failing that we have the emer- 
gency response, the lead ministry responsi- 
bility for responding to flood emergencies. 

Fourth, we have our provincial stream 
forecast system, which I think I mentioned 
the other day we are now improving in the 
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north, to provide better advice with regard 
to heavy surges of water coming down 
streams. 

Another possibility, of course, is the build- 
ing of structures. It seems to us that the 
most cost-effective method of flood control is 
using the first three items. 

[4:15] 

Mr. Wildman: If I may submit, the first 
three items you mentioned are very good 
and very useful in preventing future develop- 
ment on flood plains. They are absolutely no 
good in preventing flooding in communities 
like Iron Bridge, Searchmont, and Goulais 
River where development has already taken 
place on the flood plain. 

It doesn’t do a damned thing for a house 
that’s already there for you to have a map 
and say, “You're on a flood plain. Thank you 
very much.” All it does is affect property 
values if the owner tries to sell it to some- 
body else. It doesn’t help him a bit to say, 
“Youre on a flood plain.’ He knows it; ‘he 
had a lot of water in his house this spring. 

I don’t want to denigrate what you're do- 
ing in flood-plain mapping. I think that’s 
important for the future. My question is what 
are you going to do to prevent the flooding 
in the communities that have already devel- 
oped on the flood plains? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I can’t give you a fast 
answer on that because I have no idea what 
the cost would be. I don’t believe it would be 
possible to remedy the mistakes that have 
been made over the years in where people 
have sited their homes, whether it’s because 
of natural erosion, which we were talking 
about the other day regarding Lake Erie and 
which we have not yet found a way of con- 
trolling effectiveily; or whether it is from 
flood; or from a variety of circumstances, 

I think individuals in many places ‘have 
done some flood-proofing themselves to 
remedy the situation where they found they 
were having trouble. It’s not nearly as seri- 
ous, but it’s the same thing as we’ve had, and 
still have, on the St. Lawrence. You can find 
out from Hydro or from the seaway authority 
what the maximum and minimum water levels 
will be. 

After two or three years of low water 
people still build wharves that are flooded 
when we get high water. That’s an economic 
problem. I've never heard of any casualties 
as a result of that. 

There was a boat ‘house next door to us 
that was built about 50 years ago. About 
every six years they couldn’t use it because 
the water came up so far in the bottom 
where the kitchen and the bathroom were. 
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They wound up with a very clean kitchen in 
the summer but they couldn’t use the cottage. 
Nobody ‘helped them. Somebody had built it 
that way and that’s the way it was. 

Mr. Wildman: In Iron Bridge it’s not just 
residents or businessmen who have located in 
the flood plain. The Ministry of Housing built 
the senior citizens residence in the flood 
plain. It’s not just misguided individuals who 
happen to build their houses on flood plains 
in Iron Bridge. The provincial government is 
also in the same situation. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I guess it shows that 
governments are made up of people who 
make mistakes too. 

Mr. Wildman: I understand that for a long 
time the Ministry of Natural Resources has 
been very involved in mapping flood plains 
and determining, whenever someone wanted 
to build, sell, or sever a piece of property, 
whether or not they should be allowed to, 
whether it was hazard land or not. Surely 
the Ministry of Housing would have consulted 
with the Ministry of Natural Resources as 
to the location of the senior citizens apart- 
ment complex in Iron Bridge. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We are probably criticized 
as much for being too conservative or too 
tough on flood-plain areas as we are for any- 
thing else. While in most cases we don't have 
the authority to prevent such development, 
we make our recommendations. I guess muni- 
cipalities and individuals decide not to accept 
them on occasion. 


Mr. Wildman: I won’t suggest the Minis- 
try of Housing didn’t take your advice in this 
case. 

I also had it pointed out to me once by 
one of your engineers that the senior citizens 
apartment complex wasn’t flooded. It’s true 
it wasn’t flooded. It was surrounded by water 
and if the water had come up another inch 
it would have been flooded, Maybe you guys 
calculate exactly what the flood levels would — 
be. 

I want to finish by asking three questions. 

Hydro has indicated that in the Mississagi 
flood one half of the water that passed 
through Iron Bridge originated with the 
Little White River, a tributary of the Missis- 
sagi which covers about a quarter of the 
watershed, while the other half of the water 
came from the other three quarters of the 
watershed, which is controlled by Hydro. 
In other words, one half of the water was 
uncontrolled. It came from the dams we 
mentioned earlier on the Little White River. 

Although they aren’t going to push for it, 
Hydro has agreed that it would be very help- — 
ful in preventing flooding downstream—since 
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they don’t have the capacity behind their 
dam where the Little White dumps into the 
Mississagi to hold back flood water—to have 
a flood-control project on the Little White 
River. I want to know if the ministry is con- 
sidering that. We're talking about a very old 
community located downstream on a flood 
plain. Flood plain mapping is not going to 
help the people who live there now. 

Mr. Burgar: Before we rush into the ques- 
tion of building a dam immediately we 
would want to look at the watershed in a 
comprehensive way, to ensure that what we 
were going to do would be the most sensible. 
There is a program under which we can 
make such a study and I understand we 
are being asked by the municipality to do 
sO. 

So in answer to your questions, we are 
certainly considering what can best be done 
to reduce the adverse effects of flooding. It 
would certainly be premature for me to say 
now that we're going to consider building a 
dam, or doing this, that, or the other. 

Mr. Wildman: Okay. I understand your 
program of flood-plain mapping is part of a 
Canada-Ontario flood-reduction program. 

Mr. Burgar: Flood-damage reduction pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Wildman: I understand $8 million is 


_ budgeted for flood-plain mapping across the 


province. The other portion of that program 
is for remedial works to reduce flood dam- 
age, but only $2.1 million is budgeted for 
that for the whole province. Is that correct? 

Mr. Burgar: If I may suggest, the $1.2 
million figure is essentially for studies and 
the possibility of remedial works. 

Mr. Wildman: So it’s even less than I 
suggested? One point two million dollars for 
remedial works and $8 million for mapping? 

Mr. Burgar: The $1.2 million is not totally 
for remedial works. It is for the kind of 
study we're talking about; what should be 
done. 

Mr. Wildman: The $1.2 million is for 
studying what remedial work should be 
done? 


Mr. Burgar: For studying what best should 
done, whether it’s remedial work or 
whether it’s some other approach. 


Mr. Wildman: All right. In the leadoff 


statement to the estimates, the minister 
mentioned what was going to be done with 


that program. He didn’t mention any of the 


rivers in Algoma. Are any of them going to 
be included next year in your flood-plain 
mapping program? If so, for how much 
money? 


Mr. Burgar: We have set up a formal 
process. We are asking for a request from 
a municipality to initiate a study. We under- 
stand there will be such a request from Iron 
Bridge. We are then faced with the problem 
of how we get involved in the unorganized 
areas. Both matters are being considered, 
because obviously some work has to be done 
on at least those rivers in the Algoma area. 

With regard to the amount of money, I 
think it would certainly depend on how 
comprehensive a study we sought and what 
kind of bids we got from contractors for it. 


Mr. Wildman: Normally you require a con- 
servation authority to be established. In the 
unorganized areas you have no vehicle for 
doing that. In the case of the Mississagi you 
have a municipality at Iron Bridge, but it’s 
a very small municipality and it’s a very large 
watershed. What are you looking at in deal- 
ing with these kinds of problems in areas 
where you don’t have any municipalities to 
pay a municipal share of the costs of any 
kinds of works on these rivers and where it’s 
very difficult to establish any kind of con- 
servation authority? 


Mr. Burgar: It is not right to say that 
normally we would request that a conserva- 
tion authority be established. The money 
under the Canada-Ontario flood-damage re- 
duction program is available, whether or not 
there’s a conservation authority. 


Mr. Wildman: I think we’ve already pointed 
out that that’s only $1.2 million and that’s for 
studies on what's supposed to be done. If 
indeed you decide there should be dams built, 
or floodways built, or dikes, et cetera, you're 
going to need some vehicle for doing that. 
Normally this would entail a conservation 
authority, isn’t that correct? 


Mr. Burgar: No, sir. If there were to be 
dam structures built in organized areas or 
areas where there was no conservation au- 
thority I would assume the ministry would 
ask for money in its estimates and build them 
that way. 


Mr. Wildman: The only other question I 
have is on Ontario Hydro’s responsibility. 

One of the problems we have experienced 
in this whole situation involving the Missis- 
sagi was the split jurisdiction between Ontario 
Hydro and the Ministry of Natural Resources. 
Would you agree that it might be useful and 
beneficial if that jurisdiction were given all 
to one body—that is, Ontario Hydro, since 


- they're working on the river? They're operat- 


ing on the river and they could be given the 
responsibility for flood control. 

If you disagree because it’s not part of 
Ontario Hydro’s mandate, are there any oc- 
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casions where Ontario Hydro has specifically 
spent money for flood control which did not 
increase its generating capacity? 

Mr. Burgar: With regard to the last ques- 
tion, there are no situations I know of where 
Ontario Hydro thas assumed any formal res- 
ponsibility for flood control. What I have is 
their statement that as far as it is possible in 
keeping with their power-generation responsi- 
bilities they will operate their dams in the 
spring of the year to control floods as best 
they can. But it’s not their formal responsi- 
bility to control floods. There is nowhere in 
the province that I know of where they have 
assumed that responsibility. 


Mr. Wildman: There is no precedent, say, 
on the Madawaska for them having done 
anything like that? 

Mr. Burgar: Not to the best of my know]- 
edge, no. 

Mr. Wildman: All right, Pll leave it at that. 


Dr. Reynolds: That doesn’t rule out by any 
means a co-Operative arrangement, or a con- 
sultative process when Hydro is putting in 
dams or waterworks or that sort of thing. I 
think there’s a good working relationship— 
which you would likely say could be im- 
proved and I agree with you and we're work- 
ing to do this—between the two ministries. 
That’s working better and better all the time, 
and so it should. I don’t know any reason why 
that type of consultative arrangement couldn’t 
be more closely allied, such as the flood warn- 
ing schemes interchanged and co-ordinated— 
the sort of thing we’ve had arising out of this 
particular situation on the Mississagi. 

Its regrettable, but it seems to take a 
tragedy like this, or a near tragedy, to effect 
these sorts of things, but that does give im- 
petus to these things happening. The inter- 
relationships between the northeastern area 
of Hydro, with our regional office at Sudbury 
and the district office and their people and 
ours—indeed, meetings have been convened 
in my office in Toronto—I think have improved 
this sort of thing and we hope will at least 
mitigate if not remove these sorts of situations 
in the future, 


Mr. Wildman: What role do you ‘have in 
influencing Hydro’s operations on the river 
with the raising and lowering of water levels 
because of generation requirements which 
have produced a serious erosion problems 
along the banks downstream? What role do 
you have in persuading Hydro to do some- 
thing to prevent the further erosion, which in 
one case almost destroyed one man’s business 
and in another case removed almost half of 
the property of some of the home owners? 
[4:30] 


Dr. Reynolds: We have had some consid- 
erable successes—I can’t point to any of the 
watershed youre particularly concerned 
about—not just on erosion but on things like 
the flooding of wild rice beds, the destruc- 
tion of spawning beds of lake trout by 
lowering and, late in the fall, the problems 
with cottage owners’ docks and boats and 
improvements—that sort of thing. 

The least I can say, and I think much more 
could be said, is that the situation is much 
improved over what it was, but much more 
needs to be done. 


Mr. Wildman: You have no direct role then 
in the study being done by Hydro, and which 
is supposed to be finished by the end of 
January on the erosion problem on the Missis- 
sagi? 

Dr. Reynolds: I don’t think we have. 


Mr. Burgar: We're aware theyre doing it, 
but other than working with them and talking 
to them about it we have no direct role in 
that particular erosion control study theyre 
doing downstream from the dams. 


Mr. Wildman: IJ] turn it over to my col- 
league from Nipissing who has I think a 
great deal more he wants say about floods. I'll 
finish off by saying I appreciate the work 
that’s being done by the ministry now in 
flood-plain mapping and its importance for 
the future, in the installation of gauges and 
so on to try to, in future, warn people who 
are living on the flood plains and prevent 
further development on flood plains. 

However, I still don’t see what I would 
think is an adequate response to the needs 
of people who are living on flood plains who 
have experienced serious damage and who 
from the minister's own testimony probably 
will experience it again in the future. I think 
something has to be done in funding the 
studies being done—when and if they are 
being done on the Mississagi, for instance, or 
the Goulais, et cetera—to ensure that these 
people don’t experience the same kind of 
thing they experienced this spring. 


Mr. Bolan: I would like to say at the outset 
that I don’t intend to turn this into a one-man 
flood inquiry into the Field flooding and the 
city of North Bay flooding. However, I do 
want to establich on the record for the sake 
of posterity what role, if any, the Ministry 
of Natural Resources played in the events 
which led up to the point where we realized 
there was going to be some serious flooding 
from that particular watershed. 

From the time it became apparent some 
very serious flooding was to happen—and this 
was predicted once we saw the level of the 
river and the flow which was still to come— 
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once this was ascertained it was obvious to 
everyone there would be tremendous damage. 
I would like to say that the role of your 
ministry, the Ministry of the Solicitor General, 
the Ontario Provincial Police, the Ministry of 
Northern Affairs, was played in a competent 
manner. This is attested by the fact that there 
was no loss of life. I don’t think anyone was 
injured. Mind you, there was tremendous 
grief at loss of property, property in which 
some people had lived for over 50 years, but 
I think the manner in which it was handled 
_ by ministry people from the time it became 
apparent that the flood was to take place, was 
competent and these ministries are to be 
commended for their efforts. It was a co- 
ordinated effort which had to come into play, 
_and did. 
| There are two aspects to this, as you are 
| probably aware. While the Sturgeon River 
| was rising, Lake Nipissing was rising, too. I 
realize Lake Nipissing is not within the juris- 
| diction of Ontario. However, there are some 
| points I would like to make on that, later on. 
__ As I said the Sturgeon River was rising and 
there was no place for the water to go. Even 
if there had been, it would not have gone out 
of the Sturgeon River system fast enough to 
prevent flooding. I want to put a series of 
questions to Mr. Burgar in this regard. We 
tried to establish—not for malicious purposes 
or anvthing like that, but I want it on the 
record—what role the ministry played in this. 
For example, I take it that there is no conser- 
| vation authority in the Sturgeon River area. 
| Is that right? 
| Mr. Burgar: The North Bay-Mattawa Con- 
‘servation Authority exists on the northeast 
_ corner of Lake Nipissing, but does not cover 
the Sturgeon River. 


Mr. Bolan: Is there any conservation au- 
thority at all on the watershed for Lake Nipis- 
sing, taking in the Temagami watershed and 
extending it all the way down—the Temagami 
River, the Sturgeon River? Is there any con- 
_ servation authority at all? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I’m sorry, there is just one 
thing, Mike, we have Lou Ringham here, who 
is the assistant deputy minister for northern 
Ontario and who is really quite close to the 
Sturgeon River-Lake Nipissing situation. It is 
possible there may be questions here that the 
is more familiar with than Bob Burgar, so 
perhaps— 

_ Mr. Bolan: Feel free, whichever one wants 
to take it. Can either one of you gentlemen 
respond to that? 


Mr. Ringham: No, the member is correct. 


Mr. Bolan: On the Sturgeon River, or on 
any of the other rivers which flow into the 


Sturgeon River, how many dams are there 
either owned or controlled by MN R, or which 
are owned by Hydro? Do you have statistics 
or data on that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think there are two 
owned by Hydro; one at Crystal Falls and 
one at the outlet of Lake Temagami. 


Mr. Bolan: No, I mean north of Field. The 
one at Crystal Falls is aside from it; it really 
has no bearing on this because the damage 
was already done. My information is that 
there are about four or five dams up the 


Sturgeon River which are owned and control- 
led by Hydro. 


Mr. Burgar: There are about four dams on 
the Sturgeon River, north of Field. 


Mr. Bolan: North of Field, right. And these 
are Hydro dams? 


Mr. Burgar: Essentially all Hydro, except 
one that is being taken over by MNR now. 


Mr. Bolan: Right; and these are Hydro 
dams for generating purposes? 


Mr. Burgar: Yes. 


Mr. Bolan: Do you hhave any information as 
to the condition of the reservoirs of these 
dams-—let’s say, back in March or April? The 
reason I am asking you this question is be- 
cause we have information from people in 
that area that it was very obvious to them, 
even going back to the month of March, that 
the reservoirs were already backed up; the 
reservoirs were already full. The water should 
have been drawn or there should have been 
some mechanism in place to draw the water 
so that when the thaw came later on in April 
there would be room in the reservoirs to 
collect the water from the flood. Do you have ~ 
any information on that at all? If you don’t 
have it, could you get it? 


Mr. Burgar: Mr. Chairman, I don’t have 
that information immediately on the level of 
the water behind the dams on the Sturgeon 


River in March or prior, but we can obtain it. 


Mr. Bolan: Let’s say in the month of 
March. 

Can you also find out for me what the 
various levels are? For instance, does it go up 
10 feet or 20 feetP How far back does it 
extendP And could it have been drawn at 
that time? My information is that it was not 
drawn. My own personal! observations of Lake 
Nipissing were that sometime around the end 
of March or at the beginning of April the 
water was inordinately high. 

I have a small island off the south shore of 
Lake Nipissing. I manage to get out there 
quite early each spring as the ice breaks up 
fast because of the rivers which run into that 
area. I was out there on April 1 this year, 
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which was unusually early. I noticed the high 
level of the lake waters, but I didn’t pay any 
particular attention because I’m not that 
familiar with it. It was pointed out to me by 
at least two residents in the area that the 
water was too high and that some of it had to 
be drawn from the lake or else there were 
going to be some very serious problems. This 
is the same type of information I received 
back in May as to the condition of the reser- 
voirs of the Hydro dam. 

I would like to know just what role you 
played in that. Are you telling us that as a 
matter of policy—maybe it’s not a matter of 
policy but a matter of not having any choice 
in the matter—that you have no say in the 
water levels of the reservoirs of dams which 
are owned by Hydro? 

Mr. Burgar: Yes, basically that is correct. 

Mr. Bolan: I ask this with the greatest of 
respect—you are the expert on this, I’m not— 
don’t you think that it’s sensible for you to 
try to negotiate some kind of joint control 
with Hydro? We've thad examples of this in 
Mr. Wildman’s case and in my case, not only 
necessarily for the flooding, but also for 
erosion and vegetation, and the game fish. 
As an official of the ministry do you think 
there would be any value to this? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As you know, Mike, the 
Canada-Ontario flood committee has been 
studying the whole system, which would in- 
clude Hydro and the federal public works 
dam at Lake Nipissing, to see if we can im- 
prove the system both by forecasting and 
water-level control prior to the exercise. I 
think it important to have records. Hydro, 
fortunately, has records for its dams going 
back quite some time to see what the levels 
were in previous years, and how they com- 
pare. My recollection is that when I was 
there, it was really in about 24 or 36 hours 
before the crest went up that the big flow 
started. There ‘had been similar levels before, 
some of which had created slight, very low 
flooding in Field. I remember the reeve telling 
me when it got to a certain level—he pointed 
out underneath where it was, he thought it 
was one of those wet springs. It wasn’t until 
the level kept going up that night that they 
realized there was something unusual. That 
was, as you said, the prolonged thaw, with 
more ice, rain and all the snow that ‘shad not 
been predicted. What we hope we will find 
out in the study is if there is a way, by put- 
ting in more gauges et cetera, in which we 
can predict these things a little more ac- 
curately. 

Without going into the details, I re- 
member being told by Hydro that some- 
thing like the record for water going through 
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the dam at Crystal Falls set in the 1920s was 
25,000 cubic centimetres a second; and they 
were up to 34,000— 
[4:45] 

Mr. Bolan: About 32,000. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: —some incredible differenc. 


Mr. Bolan: What is particularly bother- 
some in this instance is that it happened in 
1970, it happened in 1960 and there was the 
event in the late 1920s. 

As I have said, I am not here to point an 
accusing finger at anybody and say, “It’s 
your fault.” All I am saying is that to me 
it shows people are not putting their heads 
together, frankly. It’s quite obvious that as 
an event happened in the past, the same 
thing is going to happen again. I'll predict 
right now that unless some mechanism of 
control comes in, or some co-ordinating 
agency comes into play, it’s going to hap- 
pen again. You're going to get your fast 
runoffs, they way you had this year. 

What happened this year is that although 
there was not necessarily a large accumula- 
tion of snow, the temperature in mid-April 
reached 75 and 80 degrees. It lasted for 
three days, then it rained for three days and 
then everything in the bush came right 
down. There was no question that that’s 
what happened. And it’s going to happen 
again. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There had been a very 
strong wind on Lake Nipissing at the end of 
those three days. 

Mr. Bolan: We'll get into that in a minute. 
That’s a horse of a different colour. That’s 
one where you can point the finger at the 
federal government and say they are respon- 
sible. In a sense, youre involved, and Ill 
explain in a minute why you are involved. 


Mr. Burgar: I think we should point out 


to the member that as early as March our | 


ministry, together with all those agencies 
that are involved in the North Bay area, 
were having weekly conference calls to dis- 
cuss what was happening in the watershed. 


Mr. Bolan: Is it because you were con- 
cerned about it or did you have indications 
that something was going to happen? Is this 
an unusual thing? Is this an unusual event, 
where you have these weekly or daily con- 
ference calls? 


Mr. Burgar: I would not say it was un- 
usual, I would say that would be a standard 
procedure in the spring because we know the 
snow is going to melt. 

In the North Bay and Sturgeon areas, as 
you correctly stated, there were high tem- 
peratures and heavy rainfall. But a good 
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month prior to the event the agencies that 
were to be involved in flood control or 
emergency relief were getting together. Some 
work on the matter had been prepared. 


Mr. Bolan: What kind of work? Obviously 
it didn’t work. 

Mr. Burgar: If I may, with all respect, 
sir— 

Mr. Bolan: If you think I’m wrong in 
what I said, please stop me. 

Mr. Burgar: I don’t think anyone would 


suggest there was any way in which we 
could stop the water once the rain and the 


temperatures got together. But the fact that 
there was no loss of life and that the dam- 
age wasn’t more than it was indicates that 


we and the agencies that were involved and 


participated in the emergency relief, were 
reasonably ready, 


Mr. Bolan: With greatest of respect to 
you, if being ready amounts to this kind 
of a disaster, I would not want to see you 
unready. 

I'd like to turn to the question of Lake 
Nipissing. This has to do with directions 
which date back to 1957, given by a Mr. 
Beattie who was the surveyor general for the 
province of Ontario. 

_ As you know, Lake Nipissing comes under 
the Department of Transport of the federal 
government. But the water level of Lake 
Nipissing is determined by the province of 
Ontario. This goes back to memorandums 
and letters of exchange. There is one letter 


_ from Beattie addressed to an H. C. Rickaby, 


Deputy Minister of Mines and Resources, 
Ottawa. It is headed, Water Levels. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: He is from Ontario. 
Rickaby was Deputy Minister of Mines for 


~ Ontario. 


Mr. Bolan: Okay. “The following condi- 


tions apply to Lake Nipissing’—then they 


give certain information about it. Then, “Re- 
servation of flood waters to levels to 645.00 
CGS.” 

This is followed up by another letter from 
Beattie to Mr. 'H. A. Young, Deputy Minis- 
ter, Department of Public Works, Ottawa: 

“In future description of crown lands in 
Ontario, this department will exclude any 
lands between the line... ” et cetera. “We 
will further reserve flooding rights to eleva- 
tion of 645 CGS.” 

Letter addressed to the Department of 
Public Works, signed by S. W. Beattie, Sur- 
veyor General, May 29, 1961: 

“Due to the agreement that the flooding 
rights shall be reserved up to elevation 645 
peak CGS it will be necessary for the 


2? 


cause... et cetera, et cetera—“that it be 
retained at an elevation of 645.” 

The question is, does the province of On- 
tario control the water level of Lake Nipis- 
sing? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t think we do. 
Around 1900 the government of Canada was 
talking about another route into Georgian 
Bay. That's when they built the dam. They 
were going to raise the level for future navi- 
gation purposes. 

I am no expert on this. Are you familiar 
with the history of it, Bob? 

Mr. Burgar: The federal Department of 
Public Works took it over, in essence, for a 
transportation route. They have the dam 
and they control the level of the water. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They told us what it was 
going to be and that is when we set up the 
flooding areas so we wouldn’t be selling to 
people land that was going to be flooded by 
the operation of their dam. Is that correct? 


Mr. Burgar: Yes. 


Mr. Bolan: What are these directions going 
out by the surveyor general to the federal 
government, telling them what the elevation 
is going to be? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It is the other way round. 
They have set the level and we are informing 
them that as a result of that level we will not 
be selling to people land below a certain 
elevation. Otherwise, they would be flooded 
and the feds, I guess, would be liable. 

I was reading up on this at the time when 
the concern was should they work on the 
dam and shove some more water down the 
French River and what was going to happen 
below there. 

Mr. Bolan: On that question—this is to Mr. 
Burgar—in your conference which took place 
in March with various people, was the federal 
Department of Public Works also included? 

Mr. Burgar: Yes, they were. 

Mr. Bolan: At least the three of us, and I 
am sure: the minister and the deputy, are 
familiar with the two sets of dams which con- 
trol the flow out of Lake Nipissing. I shouldn’t 
say two sets of dams; there is the one that 
was built in the natural course of water and 
then there is the artificial one built alongside 
it back around 1950 or 1951. 

In the month of March—and I will refer 
to the natural dam as the one being in the 
matural course of water—was it open to full 
capacity? Do you have any information on 
that at all? 

Mr. Ringham: We haven’t got that specific 
information with us right now, but we could 
get it for you. 
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Mr. Bolan: Was the information about the 
level of Lake Nipissing at any time passed 
on to Ontario Hydro to apprise them of the 
fact that you were concerned about the water 
level of Lake Nipissing and the Sturgeon 
River and that efforts should be made to 
draw as much water as possible from the 
reservoirs of the Hydro dams? Was any com- 
munication like that sent to Hydro? 


Mr. Burgar: Ontario Hydro, ourselves, the 
federal Department of Public Works and the 
North Bay-Mattawa Conservation Authority 
were all involved in these calls. 

I saw the information you are talking about 
displayed at a meeting, tracing it through 
the month or two from freeze-up. So the in- 
formation was available to all groups. What- 
ever information each group had was avail- 
able to all others. Whether or not any made 
any suggestion about drawing down or letting 
out, I couldn’t say. But the information that 
each group had was available to all in this 
group. 

Mr. Bolan: Are you familiar with any re- 
quest having been made to Hydro to draw 
down the water in the reservoirs? Do you 
think it would have been sensible for Hydro 
to draw down the waters of the reservoir, in 
view of your concern about the level of water 
in Lake Nipissing and the flow of the Stur- 
geon River? 


Mr. Burger: In attempting to answer the 
question, judging from the one meeting I 
attended with the groups, I think the best I 
could say was there was a very real concern 
on the part of all the people that they would 
each work, as well as they could, to reduce 
whatever impact of flooding there was. 

If your question specifically is did the Min- 
istry of Natural Resources request Hydro to 
draw down some of the reservoirs, I suspect 
the answer is no, but I can’t say for sure. 


Mr. Bolan: Hydro was included in these 
groups? 

Mr. Burgar: Yes, Hydro was included 
throughout all the discussions and knew what 
the information was. 


Mr. Bolan: Just what role did they play in 
these meetings anyway? They are concerned 
about generating hydro, obviously. It has 
been quite well explained today that their 
role in society is to generate hydro, although 
somebody has mentioned that they do go out 
of their way to try to prevent floods. But 
they are still really there to generate hydro. 
Just what role were they playing in these 
meetings? Were they saying, for example, 

Look, we can draw down five or 10 more 
feet,” or something like that? 


Mr. Ringham: Just a general comment. 
During what you might call the spring con- 


ditions, before the flood and the conference | 


calls, as you are aware, sir, there was a rapid 
change in weather that increased the flows 
and on the 24th some flooding was ex- 
perienced in the town of Field. But basically 
at the time of that conference call on the 
24th both the Hydro and Department of 
Public Works representatives expressed the 
opinion that the flows had peaked, while as 
you know they hadn’t peaked. I can’t say 
definitely that our people said, “Draw down 
some more.” 
Mr. Bolan: That was on April 24? 


Mr. Ringham: It was on April 24 that 
there was a conference call with Hydro and 
Department of Public Works representatives. 


Mr. Bolan: They were of the opinion it 
had peaked? 


Mr. Ringham: They expressed the opinion 
that the flows had peaked. 


Mr. Bolan: Let me ask you this question. 
How can an obvious error like that be pre- 
vented from happening again? 

That is, frankly, a most astounding con- 
clusion. I am glad to see MNR is not in- 
volved in that. I am glad to see it was not 
your opinion that it had peaked. It really 
astounds me to hear that of these two bodies, 
which for all intents and purposes effectively 
control that watershed. 

Let’s face it. It’s Hydro and the federal 
government who effectively control the 
watershed. How can this thing be prevented? 


[5:00] 


Mr. Burgar: Very quickly, it seems to me, | 


we are taking two steps that we hope will 
overcome that particular problem. 

First, we are adding a data collection 
platform, which is a water-measuring de- 
vice, on the upper reaches of the Sturgeon 
River this year. 

We are, under the Canada-Ontario flood- 
damage reduction program, conducting a 
study of the whole Sturgeon River-Lake 


Nipissing watersheds. The study is designed © 


to tell us what needs to be done to overcome 
the problems we ran into this year. Were 
taking those two steps immediately. I think 
we share the same concern that you do, that 
we were told the water had peaked and ob- 


viously it hadn’t, so we required additional © 


information to start with. 
Those two things are going on now, hope- 
fully, to overcome the problem. 


Mr. Bolan: I’m glad to hear that and Ill | 


have more to say about the nature of the 
study which is going on as compared to an 
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inquiry. However, I'll get on to that later 
on. What information or what data would 
Public Works and Hydro have at their dis- 
posal to come to the conclusion that it had 
peaked? 


Mr. Burgar: The statement you found 
rather astonishing, technically speaking, 
would have been correct had normal condi- 
tions prevailed for that time of year. The 
normal conditions one would expect would 
have resulted in the water that was then 
flowing being the peak condition. What 
transpired was the unnatural high tempera- 
ture and high rainfall that threw the normal 
conditions out of whack. 


Mr. Bolan: Didn’t that take place before 

~ that meeting? Didn’t the two or three days 
__ of intense heat and two or three days of 
| rain take place before the 24th? Wasn’t that 
| before that? 


Mr. Burgar: Let me just find that out if I 
can. 
_ The information that we have is that on 
_ April 24, 25 and 26, the top of the water- 
shed, the north end of the watershed, exper- 
ienced heavy rains and high temperatures, 
which in essence was after, if you will, the 
opinion that the stream had peaked. Imme- 
_ diately after that, you got the unnatural con- 
I pens which resulted in the heavier water- 
ow. 


Mr. Bolan: When did they change their 
opinion? 


Mr. Burgar: I hope somebody’s got the 
right answer. 


Mr. Bolan: You've got these conferences 
going on all the time, okay? On April 24th 
they say that it’s peaked. When did they 
change their minds and say that it hadn’t 
peaked? 


Mr. Burgar: I don’t think I can answer 
that question. It takes some while for the 
water that both melted and fell as rainfall 
to get down the river. Presumably, the April 
24 water would come down first, and when 
that didn’t start going down I think that 
was when people became worried. Normally, 
it would come down in a surge and then the 
level would fall, but it came down in a 
surge and the level didn’t fall. I can’t give 
you the date of that. 


Mr. Bolan: Is it fair to say that everybody 
was relying—and not without reason—on the 
annual type of pattern which had developed, 
the data which had been collected over a 
number of years? In other words, you have 
certain conditions, then you have your peak 
and you were at the start of the pattern. Is 
it fair to say that? 


Mr. Burgar: Yes, it was following the nor- 
mal pattern up until April 24. 


Mr. Bolan: As you know, the water con- 
trol advisory board of the North Bay-Mat- 
tawa Conservation Authority played a sig- 
nificant role in this whole program. They 
were very instrumental in informing the 
public as to the various developments which 
were taking place. There is a recommenda- 
tion which was made by the water control 
and engineering advisory board. This recom- 
mendation was made on September 26. It 
stated: 

“In view of the fact that Lake Nipissing 
has flooded numerous times in the period of 
record, causing extensive property damage, 
we request the Ontario government to ap- 
point a flood review committee to review 
the events leading up to the spring 1979 
flooding, the CORTS records of manage- 
ment and control of Lake Nipissing water- 
shed and to make recommendations for im- 
provements to the lake-level management 
and flood-response systems.” 

I understand that there is a joint provin- 
cial-federal—it’s not a committee, it’s not 
an inquiry body; what would you call it? 


Mr. Burgar: We're part of it. 
Mr. Bolan: Then you should know. 


Mr. Burgar: It’s called the Canada- 
Ontario flood-damage reduction program 
steering committee. 


Mr. Bolan: Is that what it is? 


Mr. Burgar: That’s the federal-provincial 
committee that directs the operations of the 
flood-damage reduction program. 


‘Mr. Bolan: Is this the four-man joint fed- 
eral-provincial committee which is investi- 
gating the 1979 spring flooding of Lake 
Nipissing? Is that right? Is that the body of 
which you’re a member? 


Mr. Burgar: Yes, sir, that’s the one. 


Mr. Bolan: I understand that the purpose 
of this is not to find out what causes the 
flooding but rather, as you say here—I hope 
they quoted you properly in the North Bay 
Nugget, often they don’t; at least they often 
don’t quote me properly, even though my 
wife is one of the editors. 

“Ts a technical study of waterflows, 
possible blockages and loss potentials,’ said 
R. J. Burgar. Mr. Burgar, who is a member 
of the federal-provincial group, said depart- 
mental staff from both governments would 
be suggesting proposals to rectify the basic 
causes rather than castigating someone for 
them. A public inquiry under the Federal 
Inquiries Act would be generally aimed at 
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establishing malfeasance — wrongdoing — by 
somebody or some group.” 

Who are the other members with you on 
this committee? 

Mr. Burgar: The other members of the 
committee are Mr. H. Clarke and myself 
from the province of Ontario; Mr. Rosen- 
berg and Mr. T. Clarke from the federal 
government. 

Mr. Bolan: What branch of the federal 
government is it? Is it Public Works? 


Mr, Burgar: No, sir. I think the federal 
members both work for Environment Can- 
ada. Mr. Clarke and myself both work for 
the Ministry of Natural Resources. 


Mr. Bolan: That’s not Joe Clark? 
Mr. Burgar: No, it’s a different one. 


Mr. Bolan: What I’m concerned about— 
and I say this again with the greatest of 
respect—is that it may be a_ self-serving 
group, a self-serving committee which seeks 
not to castigate anyone. When the province 
of Ontario has to cough up millions of dol- 
lars if somebody is to be castigated it should 
be done. I’m just wondering if, in your in- 
vestigations, many of the things may very 
well be passed over—Hydro for example. 


Mr. Burgar: If I may, we have commis- 
sioned a study which will be done by con- 
sultants to study the water system of that 
watershed with a view to recommending 
how man, if you will, may interfere to re- 
duce the adverse effects of flooding. That is 
the purpose of the consultants’ report part 
of which we will be receiving hopefully be- 
fore next spring and then completely by 
the end of next year. 


Mr. Bolan: It is a three-phase study, I 
understand. Is your committee going to do 
more than read the consultant’s report? Are 
you going to hold some hearings? 

Mr. Burgar: We have set up tentative 
terms of reference for consultants. We have 
invited consultants to bid on it. We will 
firm up the terms of reference with input 
from people in the North Bay-Sturgeon 
River area. When the terms of reference 
have been firmed up and meet the needs of 
the people resident in the area, we will sign 
a contract with the consultants. 

A public advisory committee composed of 
citizens from various groups will be attached 
to the consultants for the duration of the 
study. We also plan to hold at least three 
public meetings in the area during the 
course of the study. 


Mr. Bolan: Does your ministry control a 
dam, which is on the Red Cedar Lake, south 
of Temagami? Or is it Hydro again? 
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Mr. Burgar: I can check that for certain, 


but we believe the Red Creek dam is a 


Hydro dam. 


Mr. Bolan: I see. Again, does your minis- — 


try have any control over the level of water 


x 
| 
| 


| 


in that lake, which is affected by that dam? — 


Mr. Burgar: The upper level of the water, 
you mean, or how far down it goes? The 
ministry will grant to Hydro what are called 
flooding rights behind the dam, which will 
allow Hydro then to fill behind their dam. 

Mr. Bolan: Up to that level? 

Mr. Burgar: Yes. So in that sense we 
would control the upper level. 


Mr. Bolan: What about the lower level? © 


What about the lake below the dam? 
Mr. Burgar: Oh I am sorry— 
Mr. Bolan: I mean, you have two lakes 


and you have a dam in between—you have 4 


the water system and you have the dam in 
between. You say you give a licence to 
Hydro to control the water behind the dam; 


what happens to the water in front of the — 


dam? Does anybody control that, or is that 
left to Hydro’s discretion? 

Mr. Burgar: Normally the contro] we put 
on flooding rights is on the upper level and 
the lower level. 

Mr. Bolan: I have a series of pictures here 
which were taken from the lower level. It is 
a camp called Island Lake Camp. It is on 


Island Lake, which is south of Red Cedar — 


Lake. There is a dam in between. These 
people have experienced floodings in 1976, 
1978, and 1979. I have two photographs 
here which show the camp and boats under 
summer conditions—I am going to pass them 
on for you to examine, Mr. Minister, as well 
as three photographs which show the condi- 
tions of the camp and the boats after Hydro 
had indiscriminately exercised its flooding 
rights. I think the pictures will speak for 
themselves. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Would this be on the area 


coming down from Temagami, just on the © 


south side of the lake? 
Mr. Bolan: That’s right. 
Mr. Wildman: Does MNR have agree- 


ments with Hydro on each dam that they — 


are operating concerning top water levels 
and low water levels? 


[5:15] 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I may say that at that — 


time the water was going right over the top 
of the dam. 


Mr. Bolan: That was three years ago. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: This year it was going 


right over the top and the big worry was 


that it might get around the dam. 
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Mr. Wildman: May I ask one supple- 
mentary? When you were responding to me 
I don’t think you indicated whether or not 
you are going to include the Mississagi and 
the Goulais River in your flood-plain mapping 
and flood-damage reduction program for 
1980. You said you were going to apply for 
it. Can you tell me when you will know 
| whether it is going to be entered or not? 


| Mr. Burgar: The formal procedure is a 
| municipality could make application to have 
it done and it would be considered by the 
steering committee. Assuming we get an 
application, there’s no reason why it wouldn’t 
be done. 


Mr. Wildman: You will probably get one 
_ as a result of the meeting we’re having next 
week in Iron Bridge? 

Mr. Burgar: We're anticipating that. 


Mr. Wildman: But what about Goulais 
where there’s no municipality? As you 
probably know, there was almost another 
_ flood on the Goulais River a few weeks ago. 


Mr. Burgar: There are still some pro- 
cedures we have to work out regarding un- 
organized areas and how we get them in- 
_ volved in this program. We have not worked 
out the details of those procedures yet. 


_ Mr. Wildman: I would appreciate it if you 
would let me know when you have done 
| that. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: My questions are prob- 
ably in the same vein as those of the member 
for Algoma and what we were discussing a 
| few minutes ago. 

One is on the Grand River and how it 

_ affects the town of Dunnville and the small 
municipality of Port Maitland. 

First of all, I would like to discuss the 
Dunnville situation. The Grand River Con- 
servation Authority were making a study on 
the environmental issues and the water level 

effects of the Dunnville dam. They came 
back with five proposals. The council de- 
cided they would keep the dam with a lock 
installed in one of the weirs so small boats 
could navigate the river above the dam and 
a fish ladder would be put in. 

The one problem that still hasn’t been re- 
solved is the water level and the building to 
that water level. At the present time buildings 

have to be built on stilts, you might say, and 
it has caused a lot of confusion in the con- 
struction of new homes. 

__I wonder if you could give a report on 
that at this time. I don’t know whether you 
have people with that expertise here. 


__ Hon. Mr. Auld: Are you talking about the 
flood-plain mapping? 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: The flood-plain mapping, 
yes. It seems the flood-plain mapping has set 
a level that is extremely high. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There has been a very 
lengthy reassessment of the flood-plain cri- 
teria in Ontario—it relates to the whole 
province but its greatest application is 
probably in southwestern Ontario where it’s 
relatively flat. There is a proposal for some 
change and provisions for special policy 
areas which I think would relate to that 
area; there are half a dozen areas I can 
think of. 

Those criteria are to go to the provincial- 
municipal liaison committee in the near 
future. There has been input from munici- 
palities, from conservation authorities and 
from Housing in terms of planning. It’s been 
a very thorough review and it will probably 
alter the criteria somewhat. 

For instance, in areas where you might 
have water in somebody’s basement once 
every 50 years on average, where windows 
are at ground level, if they put them a little 
higher—in other words, if they floodproof the 
basement—structures could be built there 
because the water level would probably only 
be an inch above normal. The current would 
not be severe because of the gradual slope 
and the big turn in the normal course of the 
Tiver. 

Further than that, not being familiar with 
the specific area I can’t tell you what 
changes might take place in the present 
flood-plain designation. Between remedial 
works and some floodproofing we may solve 
some of those problems in the very flat parts 
of the province. Is that roughly the situation? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: It is within about six 
miles of the mouth of the Grand River and 
the river is wide at that point. I don’t think 
there has been serious flooding here in the 
last 50 years. In my time they haven’t had 
a serious problem. They have established 
dams at the uvper end of the river to control 
the runoff and it seems they have established 
an excessively high flood level. They built 
condominiums along the river with a garage 
underneath and it’s maybe eight feet to the 
first level. 

I think there has to be a happy medium. 
I noticed an editorial in the Dunnville 
Chronicle, which I’m looking at now. It ap- 
pears they haven’t resolved the high water- 
level situation. 

Could the minister and conservation au- 
thorities make that a priority? If so, that 
would stimulate growth without so much red 
tape and it would be a little more practical. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: As I say, I hope we could 
discuss it at either the November or Decem- 
ber meeting of the provincial-municipal 
liaison committee. The November meeting is, 
I think, a week on Friday. Because there are 
some other things involved I’m not sure we'll 
get it there then, but if we don’t it will be 
brought up at the December meeting. What 
we're doing is basing the standard criteria on 
either the 100-year flood or the regional 
storm, whichever is the higher— 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Hurricane Hazel. I was 
just asked— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: —with special areas where 
the contours of the land are such that one 
inch or even a foot of flooding can be 
handled. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: You seem to make sense. 
I do appreciate the efforts of the Grand 
River Conservation Authority and ministry in 
regard to fixing the weirs and approving the 
dam at Dunnville which will eventually make 
the river navigable. 

The other problem at Port Maitland is not 
caused by the Grand River but by high water 
levels on the lake. We have had two flood- 
ings since 1975. These floods, which damaged 
20 homes in Port Maitland, were caused by 
water backing up in a relatively short period 
of time, in a few hours. The ministry is 
aware of it, they have looked at it and have 
had several meetings on it this summer, Can 
the minister report on it now? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: First of all, we don’t 
control the Great Lakes. That’s really under 
the authority of the International Joint Com- 
mission, the Lake of the Woods Control 
Board, and the Lake Superior board. Lake 
Erie is one of the big problems, it’s relatively 
shallow but subject to high winds and _ it 
possesses a pretty flat shoreline. 

Bob, is there anything you want to say in 
connection with the specific problem Mr. 
Miller is interested in? 


Mr. Burgar: Specifically with regard to 
Port Maitland? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. 


Mr. Burgar: I don’t know offhand. I would 
have to find out what progress has been made 
in the discussions, if any. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I would just like to read 
that portion from the Dunnville Chronicle 
which was— 

Interjection. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: —dated October 17. It 
refers to the ministry and that they haven’t 
yet met with the action group which was 
formed at Port Maitland to come up with a 
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solution to the problem. I realize this is par- 

tially federal but it is within the Grand — 
River watershed which would come under the 
direction of your ministry and the conserva- — 
tion authority. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The real problem of course 
is if the lake is high the water in the Grand 
River won’t flow out quite so rapidly. 3 


Mr. G. I. Miller: No. It was three in the © 
morning; the wind was blowing in a direc- 
tion which raised the water level eight feet 
and it flooded one home to a depth of two § 
feet above the livingroom floor. 4 

It was the home of Mr. and Mrs. Armond — 
Grant, an elderly couple in their seventies. — 
They have raised the walls of their home and 
built it up, but it isn’t high enough. They had 
two feet of water in the livingroom portion — 
of their home. The garage at the side filled — 
with water. When the wind went down at — 
nine o'clock in the morning, the water level 
went down with such force it took the door 
off the garage—the garage was full of water, 
I think there was six feet in there—and 
pushed the building off its foundation. It’s the 
force of wind that is holding the water level 
up and when the wind drops it goes out 
again. | 

I don’t think it’s a problem that can be 
resolved tomorrow but proper planning and 
diking could be an answer. Maybe the build- | 
ings that are permitted should be raised above | 
that level. 7 

Mr. Walton, from your ministry, was down — 
to speak to the group and he indicated that 
while they wanted to preserve the history and 
keep the historical value, there was no prov- 
incial assistance for that. Yet he showed two 
films made on oral presentation which indi- 
cated that in the Wasaga Beach and Georgian 
Bay areas they had approved and justified 
spending money on a similar project. There — 
was more than a little dissatisfaction with 
that opinion. ; 

I don’t want to point a fat finger at any 
particular individual because we have had a 
good relationship here and the minister has 
done a considerable amount of work, but I 
think the area deserves some further con- 
sideration and a program for protecting and 
improving the area. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I’m not aware of any high 
water protection measures that have been 
taken at Wasaga Beach. I know that some — 
years when the water is high there isn’t very 
much beach; in other years when the wate 
is low there’s a lot of beach because it has a 
very gentle slope. 


[5:30] 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, what [’ll 
do is cut the story out of the paper so that 
the minister gets the total picture and maybe 
he can respond with an answer, I’ll send it to 
him and he can review it. 

My concern is the town has been flooded 
twice since 1975 and was partially flooded a 
third time. While the water retreats quickly, 
there thas to be a long-term resolution of the 
problem. It is an old, historical town and 
there is a lot of potential there. The Scott 
Misener Shipping Company is possibly com- 
ing in with a proposal to develop the lower 
Grand and maybe the two things going to- 
gether can resolve the problem and improve 
the community. 


| Hon. Mr. Auld: We will see what has trans- 
| spired. Dikes have been built on some parts 
of the shore of Lake Erie and on some of 
the lower areas over the years. The problem 
is if you build a dike and you get a lot of 
rain then you have flooding on the land side 
of the dike unless you have pumps. There are 
a number of townships west of there in Kent 
_and I can’t give the names—Dover township 
would be one. But in the municipalities in 
_ Kent and Essex, by a local improvement the 
| farmers whose land is protected by the dikes 
_ pay for the cost of the maintenance and the 
running of the pump. That’s the difficulty 
| when you build a dike on those flat areas. 
, You have to be able to get the water out. 
| This year, of course, Lake Erie is a little 
| higher than normal. We are alerting people 
that under certain weather conditions, with 
_ some heavy rain and a high wind, we could 
_ have some problems there this fall. 
__ I will pursue that and see what I can let 
_ you know about it. 


_ Mr. Foster: There are two programs that 
_ might be of interest. There is a special emer- 
_ gency assistance arrangement between muni- 
| cipalities and the Ministry of Intergovern- 
_mental Affairs where costs are shared 80-20 
_if a municipality wishes to undertake protec- 
_ tion works to deal with their municipal res- 
_ ponsibilities with respect to flooding. There is 
also the Shoreline Property Assistance Act 
where funds are loaned to a municipality at 
the rate of eight per cent for lending to in- 
dividuals who wish to do things on their own. 
Those are the only two mechanisms that 
presently exist that we know of. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Is there not the OHRP 
program for elderly citizens, with an income 
factor? I think there is one program for im- 
_provements and that’s with the Ministry of 
Intergovernmental Affairs. 

| What about the program that was men- 
tioned for northern Ontario involving the 
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feds and the province? It was a three-way 
split. Did you mention that? 


Mr. Wildman. No, that was Nipissing. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Nipissing? Oh, the Can- 
ada-Ontario flood-damage reduction program. 
That’s federal-provincial. 


Mr. Foster: There are no funds available 
under that program as far as we are aware. 
There isn’t much money there. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I'll send you the material 
I have and I think you’ve had correspondence 
from the people and from the municipality 
asking what assistance is available. I am 
making you aware of it, Mr. Minister, so I 
hope we can come up with an answer that 
maybe in the long term, will resolve the 
problem. 


Mr. Van Horne: I want to direct some 
comments to the minister and his staff. I have 
two areas of concern. One is the Glengowan 
dam proposal and the other is the broader 
issue of the disaster relief fund as suggested 
by our leader last April. 

First of all, in so far as the Glengowan 
proposal is concerned I would have to submit 
to you, Mr. Minister, that you and/or your 
ministry have succeeded in confusing the 
citizens of London and one has only to look 
at the many press clippings I have to get evi- 
dence of that. 

Beyond that, you have succeeded in frus- 
trating our city council with the communica- 
tions between yourself and them, having 
them appear to be at odds with yourselves 
over the last few years. 

Perhaps before I go on any further I 
should submit to you a third criticism and 
that is, I think your ministry has succeeded 
in straining the relationship between the coun- 
cil and the UTRCA more than I have ever 
seen it strained in my experience as a provin- 
cial or municipal politician. As an aside, I 
point out, I was chairman of the conservation 
valley land committee of our city for four 
years. During that period of time, as chair- 
man, and’ during another two years when I 
sat as a committee member, I had the distinct 
impression there was a very good working re- 
lationship between UTRCA, city council and 
the PUC. However, the events of the last 
year, particularly the last half year, ‘have 
strained that relationship needlessly. 

The proposal for the Glengowan dam goes 
back to 1946. If one speaks in the broad 
prospect of the world or time, from the days 
of King Tut to now, I suppose 33 years isn’t 
that long a period of time but it can be, 
given the circumstance the city ‘has had to 
contend with, as most municipalities across 
the province had to contend with—that is 
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growth following the Second World War. This 
proposal was first brought on stream, ac- 
cording to press clippings and other infor- 
mation I have, in 1946. As of 1952 it was 
considered a legitimate project. 

Be it right or wrong, in the eyes of many 
people it was something that was more than 
just a wild dream down the road. It was 
something that had to be considered pretty 
thoroughly and pretty carefully around that 
time, 1952. So, from 1946 to 1952 was one 
span of time; from then on another broad 
span of time. The point is, for many years a 
lot of people, not just in the community of 
London proper but in the communities on the 
branches of the Thames, particularly the north 
branch of the Thames, which feeds in through 
the Thames system, have been concerned 
about this and what might happen. Of course, 
Fanshawe was a part of it too. 

There is the suggestion in your recent 
correspondence and the correspondence from 
your parliamentary assistant that this is no 
longer a project per se, but merely an al- 
ternative—and I believe that is the wording 
used in some of the correspondence from 
August, September, and October—that the 
dam itself is not a fait accompli. We all 
know there is an environmental impact 
study going on and that this is just an al- 
ternative being considered. 

So, all of a sudden it would seem, if one 
were talking in a romantic sense, perhaps 
the ministry could be sued for breach of 
contract. If you were in this long engage- 
ment process with the city, it would seem 
as though you had almost broken it off. That 
is the unfortunate feeling some of them 
have. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The engagement ring is 
the environmental assessment, which is about 
$650,000, of which we are paying 75 per 
cent. 

Mr. Van Horne: I am aware of that, but 
if you want to talk about money, let’s take a 
look at the other side of the coin; that is a 
funding structure seemed to be in existence 
in 1977 but the rules have changed appar- 
ently. 

As I understand it, and correct me if I am 
wrong, the city would like to know if the 
dam proposal does go forward, what financ- 
ing formula would be used. Aside from all 
the verbiage we have here, the copies of 
letters I have sent to you, you have sent to 
me, the mayor has sent to me, and so on, 
when you boil it down it comes to a simple 
question: What is the formula going to be? 
That is what the city wants to know. In the 
light of the responses they've been given, it 
would seem that you're not willing or able 


to give them a direct answer. That's the sort 
of thing that’s appearing almost daily in the 
pages of their papers. 

As I said in the beginning, it’s confusing 
to the ratepayers and those people outside 
of the city, too. The London Free Press is a 
fairly widely read paper, as you know. 

Beyond that you’re straining the relation- 


ship. As far as relations are concerned be- — 


tween your ministry and the city of London’s 
council, I would say that you are at rock 


bottom. I offer this as a constructive sugges- — 
tion, hopeful that someone on your staff will — 


take the time to get together with council 


and come to some common understanding, 


at least about your language. That would 
seem to be part of the trouble. ' 





Youre talking English but in two different — 


tongues, it would seem. I don’t think that — 


the— 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I hope always politely. 


Mr. Van Horne: I’m not questioning the — 
politeness. You have always been polite with — 


me. 
Mr. Wildman: Wonderful. 


Mr. Van Horne: I’m sure that’s something ~ 


that filters down through your ministry. 
That’s not the issue. I think they would like 


to have a better understanding of just where 


they might be going with funding. 


Keep in mind too they have a 1982 dead- 


line of sorts; ice. their projection for their 
present sewage treatment plant and the build- 
ing that’s going on in the community, both 
residential single-family and the commercial 


and industrial beyond that. All signs the 


city has in front of it indicate that 1982 is, 
if I can use the play on words, a high-water 


mark for the capacity of the treatment plant — 


we have. 


That ties in with a criticism I passed on to 
the Minister of the Environment (Mr. Par-— 


rott) last week. While asking him what his 


ministry was doing to assist the city with an — 


evaluation of the plant and some of its prob- 


lems, I asked had he communicated with you , 


or did he have copies of the correspondence 
that you have had with the city on Glen- 
gowan dam. His answer was no. 

I perceive the two of you to be almost 
Siamese twins really, in so far as the needs 
of the city of London are concerned. I think 
the two of you—or at least your staffs—have 
to work very, very closely because I don’t 


see how we can operate separately on the 


Glengowan dam project or something like 


it. Wherever it goes or whatever it is that 
has to be done for our community, it’s going — 


to involve the two ministries. 
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With 1982 not that far away, given the 
germination of this, if you will, from 1946, 
we're heading down to the wire. Something’s 
got to be done. We understand the environ- 
mental impact study won’t be done until 
some time in 1981. You see the kind of 
crunch that puts the city in. 

__ I had better stop and let you respond to 

that before I get to the other business of 
the disaster relief fund. This is a serious 
problem in our community and it’s one I 
would implore you to look at now. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I was in the Ministry of 


the Environment in 1971 and 1972 when the 
city was talking about the sewage treatment 
plant, the outfall into the Grand and the 
location of the plant. It was tied in with the 
planning process, as I recall, of commercial 
and residential areas. It took some time for 
the city to sort that out, and as I recall—and 
I wouldn’t want to swear to this—Environ- 
ment at that time approved of some develop- 
ment which was going to put a heavy load 
on the system but would be solved by the 
additional capacity of the system. It related 
to the design of the system, because the 
dilution of the effluent was based on stream 
augmentation by a dam in the summer. It 
seems to me there was some delay at the 
other énd. I know the Ministry of the En- 
vironment is aware of what is going on, be- 
cause it seems to me the plan which the city 
_had approved was based on additional flow 
in the summer. 
— *[5:45] 

We’'re talking about at least a $22 million 
project. The concern of the city, of course, 
is had this been undertaken prior to 1977, 
the province would have paid 100 per cent 
of everything over $30,000 or something. 
Now it can be as low as 50 per cent. It can 
be more, depending on the decision of the 
‘Ministry of Natural Resources, and having 
the funds available, of course. 

I have indicated that I’m not prepared to 
say what the grant might be at this time, 
Officially, since the project is not under way, 
it would fall in the category of 50 per cent 
or something more than that, rather than the 
original formula which has been changed, 
which now applies to other projects which 
are going on. 

Mr. Van Horne: Could I interrupt and ask, 
Were you that candid when you and the 
Premier (Mr. Davis) met with the mayor in 
the spring of this year? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, I think so. I said I 
couldn’t make a commitment because it 
would depend, first of all, on the cost. It 
would probably depend to some degree on 


what came out of the environmental assess- 
ment. I didn’t want to do anything that might 
prejudice the environmental assessment which 
will, among other things, look at the amount 
of land which is going to be required for the 
reservoir, a major part of that project. 

I remember that meeting. I don’t remem- 
ber it verbatim, but I think I gave practically 
the same explanation as I’ve given, 


Mr. Van Horne: In the light of that and 
your letter of October 4, where you make 
this statement, “Our earlier comments re- 
lated to withdrawal of supplementary grants 
on the project and were not a reflection of 
existing anticipated government policy,” per- 
haps you could— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It could be 50 per cent, 
but it could be more, which would be a sup- 
plementary grant. 

Mr. Van Horne: You didn’t elaborate on it 
in this letter. 

Has anyone in your ministry contacted the 
city between that time and now to get them— 

Hon. Mr, Auld: When the change was 
made in the grant system all the authorities 
were made aware of this. I would assume 
that since the authorities worked closely 
with the municipalities they would have been 
aware of it. It was spelled out fairly clearly. 
I don’t have a copy of it. It must have been 
three or four years ago. 


Mr. Foulds: Could I interrupt? I’m not 
sure of the procedure, Mr. Chairman, but I 
don’t think there’s a bell for the House for a 
private members’ vote. 


An hon. member: There is a vote. 


Mr. Foulds: Perhaps we should adjourn so 
We can vote in the House. 


Mr. Chairman: If there’s not a bell I’d 
presume it’s getting close to the time when 
we should be there. We’re on item 1 of vote 
2502. We'll meet next on Tuesday night. 
In the event that we make real progress, 
would it be possible to leave vote 2503, item 
3, the St. Lawrence Parks Commission, over 
till Wednesday morning because they’ve got 
to get personnel in here from Morrisburg? 


Hon. Mr, Auld: If we don’t make very 
much progress, could we still deal with it on 
Wednesday morning so they can— 


Mr, Foulds: I wonder if we could just 
take 10 minutes of the beginning of the next 
sitting to lay our cards on the table about 
what items we want to deal with. We only 
have seven hours and maybe we could hon- 
estly say which— 

Mr. Chairman: In the land management 
program, we're just at water control and engi- 
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neering. There’s a lot—forest protection; air tion; and conservation authorities. These are | 


ing: a 'l important subjects. 
rice; extra firefighting; resource access a p 
a Mr. Foulds: Maybe we could take 10 or 1S ) 


oe oulds: They're the two biggest classi- Oe ae attitike nenirianen Tues day night to i 
‘ h ond vote. | 
Mr. Chairman: —land and water classifica- sort out times for the sec | 
tion; land, water and mineral title administra- The committee adjourned at 5:51 p.m. ' 
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The committee met at 8:07 p.m. in com- 
mittee room 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


(continued) 


On vote 2502, land management program; 
item 1, water control and engineering: 


Mr. Chairman: I'll call the meeting to 
order. I see all groups represented. We were 
last on vote 2502, item 1. Any more discus- 
sion on water control and engineering? 


Mr. Foulds: On a point of order: I thought 

we indicated at the close of the last session— 
at least I thought there was some consensus 
—that we'd try to indicate where we would 
be by what time so we could get certain 
votes completed. We have been spending a 
considerable amount of time on the first 
couple of votes. 
I don't know how the rest of the com- 
mittee feels, but I feel we should try to at 
least get to vote 2504. I was wondering if 
we could aim for that and discipline ourselves 
—I would certainly be willing to do that 
tmyself—so that we could get to vote 2504 by 
tomorrow morning. That would still leave us 
only about four and a half hours for the last 
two major votes. 


Mr. Chairman: We've made arrangements 
for some personnel to be here for vote 2503, 
item 3, the St. Lawrence Parks Commission, 
tomorrow moming. 


Mr. Foulds: Maybe if we just aimed to get 
that far— 


_ Mr. Chairman: That’s up to the committee 
members. 












| Mr. Lane: I had some points I wanted to 
‘Yaise in this vote. I assume they come under 
leither item 6 or item 7 of this vote. 

_ Mr. Chairman: Any more discussion under 
item 1? 

. 

| Mr. Gaunt: Just before we leave that, I 
Rave one matter under vote 2502 and one 
matter under vote 2503. I know that others 
do ‘have some discussion on the various items. 
Mr. T. P. Reid: Where do we talk about 
crown lands? 

Mr. Foulds: Vote 2504. 
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Mr. Chairman: You’re a long way off. 
You're a week ahead of time. 


Item 1 agreed to. 
On item 2, forest protection: 


Mr. Gaunt: I anticipated the matter I 
wanted to deal with would come under item 
7. It’s in relation to possessory title problems 
between some people who feel they own 
some land and the ministry which claims 
it’s crown land. The deputy minister is 
aware of the problem, and I want to pursue 
it for a moment if I may. But I think it 
would be more appropriate under item 7, 
would it not? 


Mr. Chairman: That’s right. 


Item 2 agreed to. 

On item 3, air service: 

(Mr. T. P. Reid: I always like to ask a ques- 
tion about money. There is less than $4 
million under this vote for air service, which 
surprises me somewhat. Can we get a better 
breakdown of what that money is being spent 
on? Obviously it can’t include any capital 
costs for aircraft. I ask that rhetorically. I 
presume it doesn’t include any costs for air- 
craft. If it does, I’d like to know what that 
capital cost is. 

Also, what wages and salaries are we pay- 
ing pilots in the provincial air service? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I wonder if Mr. Spry could 
answer. Do you have that material with you, 
Doug? 

Mr. Spry: I think Mr. Ringham might have 
more information. 

Mr. Ringham: The wages for pilots depend 
on qualifications. We have IFR classified 
pilots; I can’t give you a specific wage, but 
the salary range would be between $18,000 
and $24,000, somewhere in there. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Does that include overtime 
wages, is that a straight monthly salary, or 
is it broken down by hours? 

Mr. Ringham: No, That’s an annual salary. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Are they paid overtime? 

Mr. Ringham: To compensate the pilots. for 
the irregular working hours or days, we have 
an arrangement with the Ontario Public 
Service Employees’ Union whereby they get 
an extra week’s holidays per year. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: One week’s holidays? 
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Mr. Ringham: Yes. 
Mr. T. P. Reid: As I indicated, I'm pre- 


suming under this vote there is no capital | 


cost for aircraft. 

Mr. Ringham: There’s no capital cost in 
the vote. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Where do those costs 
come, if I may ask—for aircraft maintenance 
and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Ringham: The maintenance, of course, 
and services, supplies, equipment and that 
type of thing, is in there. The actual capital 
costs are not shown there. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Do you have any idea 
where that falls? 

Mr. Ringham: I haven’t. I'd have to get 
that information. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: If I could go back one 
step, the $18,000 a year for a pilot, I pre- 
sume, is at the top of the range? 

Mr. Ringham: No, I think that is the 
lower end. We have the straight pilot on 
base. Then we have a regional pilot. Then 
we have IFR classified pilots. They are 
licensed to fly by instruments. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: What would they be earn- 
ing, $20,000 or $22,000? 

Mr. Ringham: Somewhere in there. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Just one other question: 
How does that compare with people flying 
for air services, so-called bush operations? 


Mr. Ringham: It would be difficult to com- 
pare our wages with those of bush opera- 
tors, mainly because there are so many dif- 
ferent ways in which they pay their em- 
ployees. They have basic minimum wages 
plus mileage rates. They have various kinds 
of bonuses. If you could give me a specific 
operator, I could find that out for you. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Is it considered a fairly 
decent wage, though, for what they do? 


Mr. Ringham: We have lots of applicants 
wanting to fly with us; so I assume our 
wages are competitive. 


[8:15] 


Dr. Reynolds: Perhaps just a word on the 
capital account might be useful. There are 
no proposals in the estimates being dis- 
cussed for any capital acquisitions. If an air- 
craft were being bought, funds would have 
to be provided but they would wind up in 
this vote. But in the year under discussion, 
no capital expenditures were anticipated. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: It just strikes me as some- 
what strange when I see that under trans- 
portation and communication, and services, 
whatever that means—this is a problem we 
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have had with the estimates—those of us who | 
have been around aircraft know the amount | 
of maintenance and replacement cost and | 
everything else. It seems relatively small 
compared to the fleet—what have we got 
now, 42 aircraft? : 

Mr. Ringham: We have 42 aircraft that | 
have certificates of airworthiness. We have | 
two trackers which have been grounded be- 
cause of corrosion. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: It just seems a relatively | 
low figure. I am presuming as well that | 
under air service this vote does not include. 
the contract firefighting or the contract fire | 
detection. That expense presumably would | 
come under forest protection? | 

Mr. Ringham: Yes. | 

Dr. Reynolds: Do you have the break- | 
down we provided to all the members? ; 

Mr. T. P. Reid: I have something here. | 

Dr. Reynolds: For instance, the salary and | 
wages portion was $2,013,000, employee 
benefits $325,000, and transportation and | 
communication $140,000. | 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Services $556,000, and 
supplies and equipment 4 


$942,000. That 
doesn’t mean a heck of a lot to anybody. | 
Mr. Ringham: The supplies and services 
would cover the purchase of parts and the 
type of thing the member was referring to. | 
Mr. T. P. Reid: That seems relatively | 
cheap on which to run an air service of 42) 
airplanes. That is my only comment. We are 
not always that efficient. | 
Mr. Lane: That's good management. ; 
Mr. T. P. Reid: A good assistant deputy | 


oe 


minister. | 
Item 3 agreed to. | 
Item 4 agreed to. 
On item 5, resource access: | 
Mr. T. P. Reid: Could someone explain | 
what this means? 
Hon. Mr. Auld: If you look at page 18) 
there is the breakdown: forest logging ac- | 
cess roads, crown land subdivision roads= 
roads, roads, roads and roads. | 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Which page 18 are youl 
talking about? | 
Hon. Mr. Auld: In your background— 
Mr. T. P. Reid: I haven’t got that ong 
Presumably only the official critics have it. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Quite a number went to 
each caucus. ! 
Mr. T. P. Reid: Could I ask a question? - | 
don’t know whether it is appropriate at this 
place or not, but when the ministry builds 
its roads into subdivisions, does the ministn 
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have to get approval from the Ministry of 
Housing for the subdivision? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t think so. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Do you have to go through 
all the stuff the private developers go 
through? I don’t believe you do, because 
we wouldn’t have any crown lots at all for 
sale in the province if you did. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: As I understand it, we go 
through the same exercise as a municipality 
would. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: But not the same exercise 
as a private developer would. I must say, 
I have a private axe to grind on this one. I 
just don’t believe that— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We go through internally 
what the private developer does, and then 
the submission is made to Housing. I suppose 
they make left turns into right turns and one 
thing and another. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: I find that difficult to be- 
lieve. How long does it take for you to get 
a subdivision through, Mr. Minister? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Me personally? 

Mr. T. P. Reid: The ministry. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It varies, I know. 


Mr. Ringham: Mr. Chairman, from the 
very preliminary start of a subdivision to the 
finish, I would say it would take an average 
of two years. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: I won’t put you on the 
spot, Mr. Minister, but surely you must agree 
that is ridiculous. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Compared to some other— 

Mr. T. P. Reid: That apart, I agree. 

Mr. Gaunt: Everything is relative. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Two years isn’t bad 
relative to what some of the rest of us have 
been through, admittedly. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Of course we do them 
where we have no neighbours. 

Mr. Ringham: Mr. Minister, I was referring 
to the period from the time we decide to put 
one in until the lots go up for sale. 

Mr. Foulds: Does item 5 also have to do 
with access roads and your agreement with 
the federal government with regard to extra 
roads in timber development? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: All forest logging access 
and recreation access. 

Mr. Foulds: How much of that is allocated 
to crown lot access and how much to recrea- 
tional access? Is there a breakdown? All I 
have are salaries, employee benefits— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: In 1978-79. the estimates 
had $90,000 for crown land subdivision roads 
and in 1979-80 there is none. 


Mr. Foulds: How much of that is for 
timber access roads? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: For forest logging access 
roads, in 1978-79 it was $7.2 million, and in 
1979-80 it is $7.1 million, Construction, re- 
construction and maintenance are all in- 
cluded in that figure. 

Mr. Foulds: That 
federal moneys? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is inclusive of any 
federal money at the time the estimate was 
made. If there is an agreement in place, we 
would show in our estimates the gross, as is 
shown in all ministry estimates. 


Mr. Foulds: Could I get a bit of clarifica- 
tion, thenP How much of that $7.1 million 
for the year almost concluded is federal 
money? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I’ couldn’t say. The De- 
partment of Regional Economic Expansion 
agreement was signed about a year ago, but 
I couldn’t tell you how many roads actually 
got constructed after that agreement was 
signed. I would think not very many, because 
it was signed in the fall and the winter is 
not a great construction period. Do you have 
a figure on that, Lew? 


Mr. Ringham: In the year we are speaking 
of, I don’t believe there are any DREE 
funds included in these estimates, if this is 
what the member is referring to. They will 
be in the 1979-80 estimates. 


Mr. Foulds: These are 1979-80 estimates. 
That’s this year. 

Mr. Ringham: I don’t think there are any 
DREE funds shown in this estimate. There 
are funds there recoverable from the Min- 
istry of Northem Affairs on a transfer basis. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: That’s totally confusing. 


Mr. Foulds: Yes. There are a couple of 
questions that spring immediately to mind. 
One is, why is there no money allotted for 
crown cottage lot development? I would 
assume we would get into talking about 
actual cottage lots on item 7. What I am 
driving at is that there was an impression 
created when the DREE agreements were 
signed, that there would be no lessening— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s over a five-year 
period, as you know. That $70.1 million in 
total and roughly $60 million for roads and 
bridges—primarily for overmature timber was 
over a five-year period. Each operation has 
to be agreed to by DREE, then the work 
has to be done, and we recover it after we 
have completed it. That is my understanding. 


Mr. Foulds: What I am trying to say is 
that I would expect there to be a substantial 


is exclusive of any 
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increase in the amount spent on road access 
if you finally got some money out of the 
feds. I would hope there would be no 
lessening of commitment from the provincial 
budget, because one of the important aspects 
of the whole reforestation program we have 
been talking about for the last few days is 
not merely the replanting, the regeneration 
and even the seedlings and all that, but 
proper access to the blocks of timber. 

You say the $60 million is over a five- 
year period; that’s still $12 million a year. 
Is that all of Ontario’s share? That’s a 
straight Ontario— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It’s for forest access, and 
it will be primarily in the north where the 
roads are needed. But by the time you get 
the design, get an estimate, get agreement 
from DREE and call the tenders, not very 
much happens in those kinds of programs 
until the second year. It probably doesn’t 
really get rolling until the third, and gen- 
erally it might be over two years before they 
are completed. 


Mr. Foulds: Okay. I will accept that for 
the moment. Can you get back to my other 
questionP Can you explain why there is 
nothing in the allotment for road access to 
develop crown cottage lots? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Because there are no 
additional roads being built. There are roads 
now serving areas where we could develop 
more cottage lots, but we haven’t done so; 
or if we had done so, there was no need for 
any additional road work. In other words, 
you might develop a cottage lot. We would 
build a road into there. Perhaps we would 
develop 10 lots because that’s what the de- 
mand was. We might be developing another 
20 or 30 before that area would be filled. 
We would have to build a road from some 
place to some other place, to develop some 
new ones. 


Mr. Foulds: I understand what you are 
saying. In the whole argument over and the 
transfer and reprivatization of cottage lots, 
one of the points in dispute has been price. 
One of the arguments given to me, and J 
think to your ministry people as well, is that 
the ministry has artificially kept up the price 
of lots by restricting the number of lots that 
come on the market. If you are not proceed- 
ing with the road program to develop those 
cottage lots, it would appear there’s some 
validity in that charge. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It takes a long time for 10 
cottage lots to pay for 10 miles of road. 
Putting it another way, it would take a lot 


more than 10 cottage lots to pay for 10 
miles of road. 
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Mr. Foulds: But that doesn’t answer my | 
question. I am_ sorry; it really doesn’t. | 
There’s a demand for cottage lots. Presum- — 
ably there’s a demand not only where you — 
have roads now, but also where there are 
potential lots for which there aren’t roads. 
What I want to know is why, in this partic- | 
ular year, you have decided to spend no 
money at all on road access to crown cot- 
tage lots. Are you going to have 600 new | 
ones come on stream, through roads that _ 
have already been established, next year? , 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It could be, and I don’t | 
have the details. If we look down to number 
five, public transport roads, that relates to 
the maintenance of roads to provide access 
to remote communities; we have been able 
to establish some lots off existing roads like 
that, or off ministry service roads. | 

Mr. T. P. Reid: It really boggles the 
mind. } 

Mr. Foulds: It looks like an accounting | 
gamesmanship is being played. I will let it 
go for the time being but, as the member 
for Rainy River (Mr. T. P. Reid) has just 
said, it does boggle the mind. : 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Could I carry on with | 
that? Quite frankly I don’t understand this. | 
I am involved in trying to subdivide some | 
property and we have to build up roads to | 
the standards of the Ministry of Transporta- | 
tion and Communications. | 

As the member for Port Arthur (Mr. | 
Foulds) has pointed out, in Atikokan they 
had a draw for lots. There were 13 lots and | 
there were 165 or 166 people in that com- | 
munity who were applying for 13 lots. These 
are people who live and work in northern | 
Ontario. This year, you are not putting any | 
money into the program at all, whether or | 
not you charge the money back on the price | 
of the lots. 

How are you ever going to provide any- 
where near the number of lots that are re- | 
quired, even a half or a third, if you are not | 
putting more money into roads which a | 
private developer certainly would have to | 
do if he had the property? We have already | 
heard from the assistant deputy minister that | 
you have to meet the same qualifications as 
a private developer, which means you have 
to provide road access to that lot if you are 
going to sell it—unless it’s one of your re- | 
mote lots. 


Mr. Foulds: In fact, even at the presen 
time a lot of them are sold with simpl 
water access. 

Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry 
we don’t have this sort of detail availabl 


| 
al 
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for tonight. I guess the answer lies in sub- 
stantial part in the fact that the program 
we have at present is financed virtually en- 
tirely out of regional priority funds, which 
are not in Natural Resources votes, 

If it would be helpful to answer your ques- 
tions, and the earlier ones, we could have 
some detail for you on that tomorrow morn- 
ing, including some numbers. But I believe 
I am correct in saying that the funds are all 
in the regional priorities budget of what 
was the Ministry of Treasury, Economics and 

-Intergovernmental Affairs. 


Mr. Foulds: Northern Affairs. 


Dr. Reynolds: No, TEIGA. But we could 
have that for you, because it is certainly a 
substantial program. Last year’s program 
‘was much larger than the $90,000 in last 
years vote. I think all I can do now js to 
offer to have that data for you for tomor- 

“row morning’s discussion if that’s helpful. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It would be helpful to 
have the specific lake or area, because I 
_ think I am right in saying that lakes have a 
certain capacity. There may be a great de- 
mand for more lots on them; but, depending 
on the use, we hesitate to develop all the 
lots the market would bear, because it might 
interfere with the lake itself. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Let me slip another ques- 
_ tion in here on this, Does the ministry have 
_ to provide a water supply to these lots when 
you subdivide them? Do you have to pro- 
vide water or do you just say there’s a lake 
_ there and that’s all that’s required? 


Dr. Reynolds: There are undertakings 
with respect to sewage disposal, but not of 
_ water supply. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: That’s interesting. I have 
only one other question, and it confuses me 
as well. 

At the bottom of page 18 in the summary 

background material, it says: “Note: In- 
cluded in this activity are funds from the 
Ministry of Northern Affairs on a recovery 
basis, $8,597,400.” Do you think the average 
person, looking at that, looks at that note? 
They certainly look at page 18, anyway, and 
see a total of $8,361,000. They then read at 
the bottom there’s more than that recovered 
from the Ministry of Northern Affairs. 


Dr. Reynolds: There is $8.6 million which 
is spent by Natural Resources but which 
really is Northern Affairs money; it’s over 
and above what is in our vote. The $8.6 
million would appear in Northern Affairs 
votes, and the $4,961,000 appears in Natural 
Resources votes. For the total activity, those 
two figures really should be put together. 







if 


Mr. T. P. Reid: You're looking at some- 
thing like $13 million? 

Dr. Reynolds: Yes. This includes the 
crown land subdivision roads I spoke of ear- 
lier, and which I would include if the com- 
mittee is agreeable. We would try to add 
them together to report on them tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. Chairman: Any more questions on 
item 5? 

Item 5 agreed to. 

On item 6, land and water classification: 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Does that include the 
West Patricia land use study? Is that in- 
cluded in this vote? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think it is. This in- 
cludes, for 1979-80, $2,345,000 for what is 
called land-use co-ordination; that includes 
salaries and expenses relating to developing 
provincial and regional land-use plans and 
programs, lake plans for cottage lot produc- 
tion, environmental assessments, reviewing 
official and private sector plans, and partici- 
pation in interministerial and municipal land- 
use planning. A good deal of that is in 
southern Ontario. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: When is the West Patricia 
land-use study to be completed? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: April 1, 1981, is my recol- 
lection. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Will anything be done in 
regard to Great Lakes Paper Products buy- 
ing out Reed and the use of that land? Will 
any provisions be made, as far as Great 
Lakes is concerned, in taking over Reed, be- 
fore that study is available to the govern- 
ment and to the public? | 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Perhaps what I should do 
is reread the letter I wrote to Mr. Kerr, 
which addresses that point. 

Mr. Foulds: Why don’t you table the 
whole thing? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It’s all in Hansard, except 
for: 

“November 5, 1979. 

“Dear Mr. Kerr: 

“I have your letter of November 2, re- 
specting your company’s plans and aspira- 
tions vis-a-vis Reed Limited. This is indeed 
an exciting concept which, if carried 
through, could add substantially to the so- 
cial and economic improvement of north- 
western Ontario.” 

The letter ends: “I shall be in touch with 
you again as soon as we have had an ade- 
quate opportunity to examine these various 
considerations further.” I read those con- 
siderations into Hansard, and I will reread 
them. 
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Mr. T. P. Reid: No. That’s fine. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: “Although the forest re- 
sources inventory and the operational survey 
have been completed, the land-use plan for 
the West Patricia area has not been com- 
pleted and is not scheduled for completion 
until April 1981. It is on the basis of this 
plan that land-use conflicts will have to be 
resolved.” 

Mr. T. P. Reid: We’re talking about April 
1981 when that study will be made public? 
I think you’ve indicated that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am not positive about 
this. I suspect parts of it may be made pub- 
lic beforehand to get some public reaction, 
and there may be some alternatives and what- 
not that would be available for specific 
areas, for instance. 

My understanding is that the plan should 
be complete as far as recommendations 
from the Ministry of Natural Resources are 
concerned. Then it will be open to all the 
other questions. I’m sure there will be dis- 
agreements about— 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Including the royal com- 
mission on the northern environment, no 
doubt, which will have something to say 
about this as well. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They may well have. I 
would be surprised if— 


Mr. T. P. Reid: We'll have commissions 
studying studies, in other words. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I would hope they 
wee be duplicating a study that’s been 
one. 


Mr. Foulds: I would like to try to get this 
clear. Are you saying there would be no 
assignment, either through a timber licence 
or through the management agreements we 
were discussing this afternoon in the Legis- 
lature, of any of the lands in the West Pa- 
tricia district, and therefore in the Reed 
tract, until 1981? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What I said was what I 
said. That’s when the land-use plan will be 
complete, we expect. 


Mr. Foulds: But surely you wouldn’t pre- 
empt your plan by making an assignment of 
an area within the planning of it before 


1981? 
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Mr. Foulds: It’s not the management plan 
or the plan itself. What I’m asking for clari- 
fication on is whether you would take out a 
portion of the lands ahead of time to assign 
them—even to Boise Cascade. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: If you go back in Han- 
sard and read that whole letter, you will see 
we've covered the concerns of all the play- 
ers—the natives, the other Ontarians. Mr. 
Fahlgren’s royal commission stated to Great 
Lakes Forest Products that there were all 
these considerations regarding the additional 
timber supplies in that very large area of 
some 19,000 square miles. 

Mr. Foulds: I'll leave it at that for the 


time being and go back and read Hansard. 


Maybe we'll raise it in the House. 

Item 6 agreed to. 

[8:45] 

On item 7, land, water and mineral title 
administration: 

Mr. Gaunt: I have a matter here I want to 
raise with the minister and with the offi- 
cials. It concerns two applications for quit- 
claim letters patent on islands in Lakelet 
Lake, in Howick township. It’s a little ham- 
let, Lakelet, right on Lakelet Lake. i} 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It sounds like Hamlet — 
ham. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Having narrowed it 
down— 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes. In any event, these two | 
gentlemen have been at this for about four © 
years. It’s getting to be a rather frustrating © 
exercise for them and for the lawyer as _— 
well. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: What have they been | 
doing? 

Mr. T. P. Reid: The lawyer doesn’t mind 
a bit either. | 

Mr. Gaunt: They've been trying to lay | 
claim to these little islands. Gadke, particu- | 
larly, is claiming a causeway on five small | 
islands constituting about two acres. Caudle 
is claiming a causeway. Nothing more or 
nothing less. He just wants the causeway 
which is a connecting link between the land 
which he does own and which is described | 
in his properly registered deed. But he hasn’t | 
been able to get that either. i 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I have one of those in my W 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I cannot see any reason. | 
riding. I know what you mean. 


at the moment why that time frame would 
change. On the other hand, if the royal 
commission made some major recommen- 
dation which might affect it, then perhaps it 
might be changed. It might take longer. I 
don’t know that it can be speeded up a great 
deal, although I suppose if— 





Mr. Gaunt: They’ve moved to this method | 
of quit-claim letters patent. In order to suc- — 
ceed under that particular route, I under- | 
stand one has to have evidence to prove | 
actual possession of all the land for a period | 
of 60 years or more. | 














the cultivation was 





This was 
Constitute adverse possession,” 
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Hon, Mr, Auld: Uninterrupted. 


Mr. Gaunt: Right. 

Let me go back for a moment and des- 
cribe to you how this problem came about. 
As I understand it, in the case of Gadke, the 
deed he assumed later on initially described 
the farm as all the dry land in Iot 18, con- 
cession 16, Howick township. That was fine 
to start with. But in 1867 they built a dam 
and this created a number of little islands. 

I didn’t go back into 1867, but I went 


back 60 years or more: George Horton 


owned it from 1905 to 1925, Charles Hub- 


bard from 1926 to 1951, and Gadke, my 


constituent and the person pursunig this, 
has owned it from 1951 to the present time. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: He believes he owns it. 


Mr. Gaunt: He believes he owns it, be- 
cause the land in the original deed was des- 


- cribed as all the dry land in lot 18, conces- 


sion 16, Howick township. At that time 
what are now the islands were dry land be- 
fore the dam was built. Over the years the 


various people apparently thave used those 


islands for one purpose or another, The law- 


yer got affidavits from people and submitted 


them to the ministry but without success— 
obviously, otherwise I wouldn’t be raising it 
here. 

In the case of Gadke, they said he had not 


_ submitted evidence to prove that the five 


islands had been continuously occupied by 
himself and his predecessors for more than 
60 years. So that was the reason for the 


Tejection. I won’t deal with them all; there 


were seven reasons given why he had not 


proved continuous possession. 


The first one, the cutting of trees for 
timber, fence rails, posts or firewood, does 
not constitute possession. Gadke stated that 
the south island was cultivated. However, 
not continuous. Ob- 
viously it wasn’t continuous, because trees 
were planted there; so cultivation couldn’t 
be continuous, But surely that doesn’t forgo 


| another kind of activity. If one plants trees 


there, surely woodlot management is just as 


important as cultivation. 


“The inspection report shows that the 
fenced area to which Mr. Gadke referred 
Corresponds to the patented lands in the 
northwest corner of the lot.” I don’t know 


what that means. 


“Gadke stated that during the dry sum- 
mers, cattle often pastured on the islands. 
not continuous and does not 


Mr. Eaton: They couldn’t pasture there 
‘In the winter time. 
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Mr, Gaunt: That’s exactly the point. How 
can you have continuous pasturingP You 
pasture cattle when it’s appropriate to pas- 
ture them. As my friend from Middlesex 
says, you can’t pasture cattle when there is 
five feet of snow. Even on a regular field, 
you don’t pasture continuously; you pasture 
periodically even in the summer time. So I 
can’t understand the point that is being made 
there. 

I have an uneasy feeling this whole thing 
has developed into a kind of adversarial thing 
where the ministry has made up its mind 
that these fellows are not going to get their 
land, come hell or high water. It doesn’t 
matter what they submit, the minister then 
Comes up with reasons to deny the applica- 
tion. As I say, this has been going on for 
quite a while. The applicant proposes and 
the ministry opposes. Based on the reasons 
I see in front of me, it doesn’t make a lot 
of sense. 

The other one is, “Edward Horton did not 
say how he came to know the information 
set out in his affidavit.” Heavenly days, he 
came to know it because he was the son of 
George Horton who owned the land from 
1905 to 1925, and he’s continued to live in 
the township ever since. That’s how he came 
to know it. There’s nothing mysterious about 
that. But that’s given as one of the reasons 
for denying it. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Did he have that in the 
affidavit? 


Mr. Gaunt: I don’t have the affidavit in 
front of me; so I can’t answer that. 

But those are the circumstances. 

I've asked the lawyer to prepare another 
set of affidavits, which he is doing. He was 
hoping to have them sent to me today but 
they didn’t come; so obviously he didn’t get 
them done. Whether that was in the affidavit 
or not I can’t verify. But that’s the situation. 
That reason is, in my view, flimsy to say the 
least. 

“Edward Horton did not submit evidence 
to show that the islands were continuously 
used and occupied.” 

IT don’t know what more evidence he would 
have to submit. He was the son of George 
Horton, who owned it, as I said before, from 
1905 to 1925. It formed part of the affidavit 
that, as far as he was concerned and to the 
best of his knowledge, it was in continuous 
use and was occupied on a continuous basis 
over the course of his lifetime. 

That was the evidence contained in the 
affidavit given by Edward Horton. I don’t 
know what more he could say, It was his 
firsthand knowledge that there had been 
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continuous use and continuous occupancy of 
those islands over the course of those years. 
I don’t know what more he could say. He’s 
taking an affidavit to that effect. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: Obviously nothing was 
changed in the registry office at the time the 
dam was built. I assume the water level must 
have been raised in an adjacent lake and 
created islands from the mainland. 


Mr. Gaunt: I think that’s the problem. 
Nothing was changed in the registry office, 
and it has just gone on and on, until it has 
passed down through about four or five 
different owners who have just accepted the 
previous deed when the property was trans- 
ferred. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: I’m very curious about 
this one, because— 


Mr. Gaunt: You’ve got one of your own. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I’ve got three like this. 
One of them is not in our riding; it relates 
to a late member of the then Department of 
Lands and Forests who had even less success. 
There is an island in Lanark which he said 
had been part of a lot and the lake level 
had changed—but that’s a long story too. 

In this case, is the adjacent property on 
what is now the mainland in the same 
ownership as one of the islands? At some 
time were those two pieces of land which 
are now islands sold separately—in effect 
severed—from the original deed which in- 
cluded the whole lot? 


Mr. Gaunt: My understanding is there was 
never any severance. To my knowledge there 
was never a separate sale of any of those 
islands as a parcel. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: Do the present owners 
have a deed of some kind? If so, where did 
they get itP 

Mr. Gaunt: The present owner has a deed 
saying he owns all the dry land in lot 18, 
concession 16, Howick township. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That includes the main- 
land— 


Mr. Gaunt: And the islands, as far as he is 
concerned. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Both the islands? 


Mr. Gaunt: Five islands. As far as he is 
concerned, he still owns it, and the people 
who preceded him— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We say he only owns the 
mainland? 


Mr. Gaunt: There is no question about the 
mainland. He owns the main body of the 
farm; there is no question about that. 


Mr. Eaton: Somebody can build a dam 
and he can have the whole lot dry again, 
eh? 

Mr. Gaunt: I guess the only solution is 
somehow or other to let the water out of the 
tank and create some more dry land. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You say there are two 
owners? 


Mr. Gaunt: Gadke is claiming possession 
of a causeway and five islands, which con- 
stitute about two acres. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They connect to his land 
on the mainland. 


Mr. Gaunt: Right. The causeway connects 
them to his main property, as I understand 
at. 

Caudle, the other chap, is only claiming 
the causeway. He owns the main body of 
land; all he is claiming is the causeway, as 
I understand it, which connects his two par- 
cels of land. When the dam was built, the 
water created two large, separate lots in his | 
case; and that causeway connects those two. 
He always thought he owned the causeway. | 

There had never been any problem over 
the years for any of these owners until Nat- 
ural Resources came in one day and said to 
one of them—they had a “No Trespassing— 
Private Property” sign, I think, on one or 
two of these islands—“You had better take 
that down because you really don’t own 
those islands.” 

Up until then they had never really as- 
sumed anything different. They had used the | 
islands when they wanted to, the cattle ran | 
into the bush when they wanted to, they cut | 
wood there when they wanted to, and there | 
had never been any problem until about | 
four years ago—until the ministry office in 
Wingham was expanded. 


Mr. Eaton: You can almost say the min- | 
istry is land-grabbing up there. | 
[9:00] 


Mr. Gaunt: They have to move into other | 
important areas and fields of endeavour. | 

I wanted to raise this, because I think ] 
there is an injustice in this whole thing; | 
surely it can be resolved. Frankly; I don't | 
know what the ministry would do with 
those islands anyway. They are of no earth- | 
ly value to you or to anyone else except | 
these farmers. As far as the ministry is con- | 
cerned, if you want to put fish in the lake, J 
fine; go ahead and put fish in the lake. If 
you want to do anything else with the lake, | 
great. But I don’t see what earthly use those 
islands would be to the ministry. That’s the ]| 
other part of it. That has nothing to do with | 
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the legal aspect of trying to prove owner- 
ship. . 
All there would be, I suggest to you, Mr. 
Minister, is a place where people would 
come in on the weekend and cause all kinds 
of trouble. Your people aren’t going to be 
there every holiday weekend to see that 
campers and boaters and fishermen—all those 
sorts from the city—behave themselves. 


Mr. Warner: Not from Scarborough-Elles- 


~ mere. 


Mr. Gaunt: No, weve never had any 


trouble from Scarborough-Ellesmere—yet. 


Mr. Warner: Make that quite clear, 
Mr. T. P. Reid: They are all home reading 


| Hansard on the weekend. 


Mr. Gaunt: I don’t know what in the 
wide world you would do with those little 
islands if you assumed title and then took a 
long-term lease back from the farmers. I 
guess that’s the only other option. If they 
don’t get possessory title this way, then you 
will go out and sign a long-term lease with 


_ them so they could use it for about $1 a 


year; then when people come on and cause 


a fuss and don’t put out their fire when they 


are through, the farmer has no leg to stand 


on. He says, “I can’t go there; it isn’t my 


property.” The responsibility falls back on 


| the ministry to patrol those islands to see 
| nothing serious happens. 


Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Chairman, I think it is 


| fair to say the ministry—at least the civil 


servants in it—are not looking for an oppor- 


| tunity to take things back. As you have said, 
| Mr. Minister— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I’ve got an island of my 


| own in the St. Lawrence. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: It’s called Montreal. 
Dr. Reynolds: That’s a little bit beside the 


point. 


The ministry does have a lot of responsi- 


bilities in areas like this dispute, among 
them trying to avoid the obviously undesir- 


able situation in which quit-claim patents 
may well be issued and then a competing 
claim arises. It is very hard to trace these 
down. Unfortunately, I don’t have a copy of 
the letter I wrote to you, Mr. Gaunt, and 
perhaps you don’t have a copy with you to- 
night either. 


Mr. Gaunt: No, I don’t. 


Dr. Reynolds: There were a number of 
factors that I did list. For example, just be- 
cause a man says something happens, espe- 
cially if he has a beneficiary interest in at; 
makes that difficult to accept. That is not to 
question the man’s word, but to look for 


something a little more hard-nosed—if you 
like, a little more specific. 

I don’t recall the exact wording of the 
letter, but it said in effect: “On the basis of 
what has been submitted, the basis for the 
claim doesn’t justify the requirements of 
the law. But if you would like to go back 
and examine these various aspects —and I 
gather you must be doing this; you are 
acting as lawyer on their behalf—“we wil] 
keep it open and look at it again.” That 
offer still stands, if you can substantiate a 
little more fully some of these various as- 
pects. 

Believe me, I know there is the percep- 
tion that the difference between civil ser- 
vants and politicians is that the politicians 
say yes and the civil servants say no. I hope 
that is not really so. We really are trying to 
avoid any difficulties. We would like to see 
the matter cleared up. I am sure the people 
involved would like to have this cleared up 
for their own peace of mind and that of 
their heirs, 

At the same time, it would cause a lot 
more chaos if one of these were issued in 
mistake and there were competing claims 
some time in the future. We need as much 
solid documentary evidence as possible; that’s 
what we are really seeking. The letter to 
you was really saying, “Could you just back 
these up a little more so we can take 
another look at them?” 


Mr. Gaunt: I appreciate that. That is 
basically what the letter did say, although I 
don’t have it in front of me. I am reading 
from the district manager’s letter. 


Dr. Reynolds: But the letter from the 
deputy minister was eminently clear, Mr. 
Gaunt. You appreciate that. 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes, it was eminently clear. 
That is why I didn’t bring it. I am kidding. 
I sent it to the lawyer, and I didn’t keep a 
copy of it. 

Mr, Eaton: Surely in a situation like that, 
where there is a crown deed and nothing 
has ever been registered by the Ministry of 
Natural Resources at the registry office, 
whether I use my property or not, how the 
hell can the ministry come in and say: “It is 
now ours because you haven’t been using it. 
You haven’t had cattle on it or you haven’t 
cultivated it’? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I suppose because the area 
is in southern Ontario and was. never 
patented. There are areas in southern Ontario 
which were never patented, just as there are 
areas which don’t exist that have been sold. 
I had a couple of those in my riding too, 
where it had been sold by metes and bounds 
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and people kept buying a couple of chains 
at the end. One fellow had more square feet 
in his deed than he actually owned on the 
ground. In those days there were con- 
veyancers who were also barbers and _assist- 
ant blacksmiths and stuff. 


Mr. McNeil: Is there anything wrong with 
being an assistant blacksmith? 


Hon. Mr, Auld: No; if you are a good 
conveyancer, it is fine. 


Dr. Reynolds: What the minister is really 
saying is: “Under the circumstances we don't 
have records of your ownership. Can you 
prove to us that you do?’ When this 
happens, letters of quit claim and _ letters 
patent are issued. I don’t know, Mr. Ander- 
son, but I don’t think we do it weekly. We 
really do quite a lot of these. In fairness to 
possible competing ownerships or all sorts 
of interests like that, we try our best to be 
as detailed and definitive as possible in 
establishing who really does own it. This is 
not to grab it for the crown or anything, 
but to try to protect other interests which 
might well be crown interests. 


Mr. Gaunt: That raises another point. Why 
would the onus be put on the property owner 
to prove he owns it? Why wouldn't the 
ministry have to prove it owns it? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We don’t know who else 
might be claiming. That is our problem. As 
Dr. Reynolds said, if we issue a patent and 
somebody else comes along with some of the 
evidence that didn’t appear in the first 
exercise, how do we explain to them that we 
have granted their land to somebody else? 

I must say I felt we were asking a little 
too much when we started to get first-hand 
records of transfers and hand-me-downs in 
the family. There was one not too long ago 
that was part of the gore in the small com- 
munity of Southampton, was it? 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It had been farmed by an 
adjacent owner for years and years but not 
uninterrupted. From what they told me— 
great Tories, too; I was naturally sym- 
pathetic—we had to turn them down, because 
there was a hiatus. It might well have been 
beneficially used by somebody else. It had 
been part of an earlier plan of what we 
would call a subdivision now which formed 


part of it too, which complicated things a 
little bit. 


Mr. Gaunt: The problem is that George 
Horton is dead but his son is still living. 


Charles Hubbard is dead and everyone pre- 
ceding them is dead. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: It would be really hard to 
get affidavits from them. 

Mr. Gaunt: It really is difficult. They don’t 
get up to the alarm. The only one living 
who can really go back close to 1905 is 
Edward Horton. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: The minister could. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Not in that area, though. 


Mr. Gaunt: But the minister doesn’t seem 
to want to take that, although maybe we 
could do better. I think that was the mes- 
sage in the deputy’s letter. As I recall it, the 
reasons were set out pretty well as they 
were in the district manager’s letter, because 
I presume you are tapping into the same 
information source. 

Then the deputy said, “If you can provide 
any more information, we will take another 
look at it.” That was the gist. So to that 
extent it was certainly clear. We are trying 
to do that. 

But let me come to Caudle. The only thing 
he wants is that causeway connecting his two 
parcels of land. One of the reasons for reject- 
ing his affidavit or claim is that he did not 
state his age. What his age has to do with it 
I don’t know. 

Mr. McNeil: That’s very important. 


Mr. Gaunt: He apparently didn’t properly 
describe and identify the land he wanted. It 
is very difficult to describe because it is 
just a little causeway connecting two big 
parcels of land. They set out the lot number, 
the concession number, and described it as 
accurately as I would know how to describe 
it; vet it comes back stating that the land 
sought isn’t properly described or identified. 

I just don’t know. I know the lawyers look 
at this, compare the affidavits to the require- 
ments of the act, and if they don’t fit then, 
bang, back it comes. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Was there a survey of the 
causeway? 


Mr. Gaunt: I don’t think so. I don’t think 


there is a survey of it, no. 


What do vou suggest I do? I will get these © 


additional affidavits from the lawyer. Perhaps 


the best thing to do is to have these people | 


come down with their information; and in 
the case of Horton, to bring Horton down. 
Is that any good? 


If you sit across the table from him and | 


) 


have an eyeball-to-eyeball discussion, and 
you are assured he is describing his knowl- 


edge accurately and to the best of his ability, 


does that make any difference? I don’t know. 
I am asking. 

Dr. Reynolds: That would all be of assist- 
ance, Mr. Gaunt, but frankly I think we 


lls 
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ought to be able to avoid the necessity of 
people like that coming from distant areas 
to Toronto. That is why we have so many 
district offices, where we have very com- 
petent people, These things are often much 
better dealt with on a face-to-face basis than 


_ through the impersonality of a letter. I would 


at least start with having the people in- 
volved sit down with the appropriate— 


Mr. Gaunt: We have gone through that. 
Dr. Reynolds: And it hasn’t— 
Mr. Gaunt: We have gone through it. I 


arranged a meeting last fall. We had the 


district manager, we had the lands man, we 
had some other people from the office, and 


_ we had Gadke, Caudle, the lawyer, and my- 


self. They said: “Submit everything you can 
to Toronto. We don’t think it will go 
through, but submit it; try it anyway.” They 


tried it, and it has been kicked back. So 


here I am. 


Dr. Reynolds: On the Gadke and Horton 
one, I take it you are drawing together the 


_ Material to respond to the letter which I 


wrote to you. Let’s see that one 
it is the last. 


Mr. Gaunt: Okay. 


Dr. Reynolds: As to the other one, look 
again. If you have more material that would 
clarify it, or whatever, let’s have it. Keep me 
in touch with it, and I will keep on top of it. 


Mr. Gaunt: Okay. The lawyer actually 
thinks we have a better case on Caudle than 
we do on Gadke, because it is just a cause- 
way that is involved and there are no islands 
involved at all. In sheer mass of Jand, I guess 
he figures it might be easier to work Caudle 
through than Gadke. I am not so sure about 
that. I think they both have good cases. 


and hope 


_ [9:15] 


Mr. Foulds: I’d just like to make one 
point on this issue. There is an important 
premise involved: the land is the crown’s 
unless it has been alienated; that’s the 
hangup that the ministry has. As a matter 
of fact, someone testified to that effect, I 
don’t know the particulars of this case but I 


think Mr. Gaunt, as always, is very precise. 


The important thing we have to keep in 
mind—because it’s important in terms of 
crown lands in the north as well—is that the 


lands are the crown’s unless they have been 


alienated by some kind of deed or patent 


or what have you, and _ that’s always a 
difficulty. Clearly it’s one that we should try 


to respect, because then you get into the 
whole business of property rights and people 
grabbing and multiplying— 
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Mr. Gaunt: I see your point, Jim, but the 
point here is that they feel there was private 
ownership, and they have some evidence of 
that. Ill leave it at that, Mr. Chairman; I 
don’t want to take any more time. I really 
do think we’ve got a reasonably good case 
in these two instances. 


Dr. Reynolds: I’m sure you're right, Mr. 
Gaunt; I'm sure you'll make a good case and 
it will get its usual sympathetic under- 
standing, 


Mr. McGuigan: Mr. Chairman, can I make 
a point before we leave this? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. McGuigan: In Britain a few years ago 
they were trying to deal with the village 
greens and the hereditary rights people had 
accumulated over the centuries, for instance, 
to pasture a gaggle of geese on the village 
green for two days in the month of July, or 
a goat or something of that sort. To try to 
dispose of all those claims, they advertised 
that you had to make your claim by a certain 
time and have that registered. After that, no 
claims would be entertained. 

In this case, where you are so concerned 
about competing claims, if you decide to rule 
in feyour of my colleague’s constituents, 
wouldn’t it be wise to post an advertisement 
to advise other claimants that now is the 
time to come forward or hereafter keep your 
peace? Is there any validity in that sort of 
approachP 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think that deals with one 
aspect, the one that Jim Foulds brought up. 
The custody of public land is the other 
difficulty, although, in the event that it was 
relatively clear there were no other claims, 
we might take a look at some amendment to 
the legislation that would not require going 
back quite so far because of the difficulty of 
getting firsthand evidence from people who 
remember. I know of cases where individuals 
have indicated, sworn and produced affidavits 
and you wonder whether, at the age of the 
proponent, anybody’s memory could be that 
clear. 

Mr. Gaunt: I don’t think there are any 
competing claims to my knowledge on these 
two properties. I don’t see how there could 
be. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: When highway 401 went 
through Leeds, an irate drover came in to 
see me One Saturday; he was just climbing 
up the wall because the Department of High- 
ways had started to chop through what he 
thought was his fence on to some of his 
pasture. I said, “That’s unusual; they don’t 
do that.” I checked and, sure enough, they 
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had settled with the owner. They had gone 
to the registry office to see who owned it—it 
was a lady—and they had negotiated with her 
and settled, He had been using this land 
since 1921, and he remembered clearly when 
his father bought it; in fact, he had, but he’d 
neglected to register the deed. 

It cost this gentleman almost $2,000 to 
go to court to establish his claim; so he 
netted about $800 on the deal. But Highways 
refused, properly, to pay two people for the 
same piece of land. There was no doubt in 
anybody's mind that he was probably the 
owner, but his father had never registered 
with them. As I say, that’s within not my 
memory but my lifetime. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
talk about crown land. I won’t make a long 
speech about how the Ministry of Natural 
Resources and the Minister of Northern 
Affairs (Mr, Bernier) at one time had driven 
up the price of crown land in northern 
Ontario to an unrealistic figure; but I want 
to state at the outset I believe people should 
be paying for crown land at market value. 
I’ve said that for years. But we're in the 
situation now where you've sent these 
assessors from Toronto to put a value on the 
land after you've changed your mind once 
again and allowed people to get title to the 
land. 

The minister indicated in answer to a ques- 
tion of mine two weeks ago that it would 
be another month before he had arrived at a 
decision as to how he was going to arrive at 
a reasonable and a fair price. I wonder if 
there is anything further on that. Because 
we have a little more time, maybe the min- 
ister could outline some of the options he 
and his officials are looking at and ensuring 
the people of northern Ontario pay a fair 
price rather than the assessed value with 
the developments that have gone on since 
the lots were originally leased to them. 

There may be those who are wondering 
about some of my questions earlier but they 
were related to this matter. A lot of people 
have put roads in themselves to some of this 
property. They’ve improved the lots, they’ve 
cleared them, they put cabins on them, 
they've cleaned up the beach or the shore- 
line and they've all built docks. They can 
hardly expect an assessor to come from 
Toronto—whose primary experience I would 
presume, is in the Muskoka area where the 
property values are extremely high—and put 
a reasonable price on these crown lots. I 
think it just isn’t fair. I wonder if the min- 
ister could indicate whether he is going to 
make an announcement in the House in two 
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weeks and if he can give us some indication 
on what that announcement is going to be 


based? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t have any real con- 
cern about the ability of a qualified appraiser 
to produce today’s market value for most of 
the lots we're discussing; but I do have some 
concerns about the leasehold improvements 
that have been made by the lessees. 

In law, as I understand it, if you are a 
leascholder and you make improvements, 
when you give up your lease you don’t get 
paid for them. But I saw in one case—for- 
tunately, or unfortunately—photographs of a 
piece of land near Timmins when it was 
originally leased on the basis of tenders 
which said this is what I would pay for this 
lot if I were able to buy it. 

I’ve forgotten how many lots there were, 
10 or 12, on a lake near there. There are 
great variations in properties adjacent to 
each other but from looking at photographs 
taken from the water I would certainly say 
their value would be the same. There were 
very wide variations in the bid prices on 
which the rent was based because the rent 
was based on 10 per cent of the market 
value as established by the successful 
tenderer. 

I looked at others of these owners’ pho- 
tographs when the lake just happened to be | 
at a low level because Hydro had a dam | 
they were repairing; they let the water down 
in the fall and people dug out the stumps 
and mud and put in sand and did all kinds 
of things on the basis of their 21-year lease. | 
I'm thinking of what an appraiser from | 
Timmins would say. If he was a qualified | 
appraiser, who had passed the appraiser 
institute, and was comparing that to equi- 
valent property in the area or was looking 
at today’s market value and the price he’s 
going to put on it-it seems the people I 
talked to who were the current lessees were | 
pretty upset that somebody from Toronto or 
elsewhere would have even less idea as to | 
what the market value was when that person 
originally leased it. 

We haven’t come up with an answer yet. 
I guess legally those leasehold improvements 
are the property of the crown when that | 
lease expires, if the person went the whole | 
21 years. 

The other thing that worries me is if we | 
were to say, “Okay, well extrapolate in 
reverse and say the market value is an | 
average of what was tendered on those 10 — 
lots, and the value of the building that you | 
put on it is so much.” Let’s say the value 
of the lot was at that time $1,000 and the | 
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building that’s been put on it is $15,000, for 
a total today of $16,000. We charge them 
$1,000 or even $2,000 for the land. When I 
read in the Star tomorrow about the big 


killing he made when he sold it for $30,000, 
I find the questions you might ask me in the 


House the day after that would be even 
more difficult to answer. 

That’s the long way of saying I haven’t 
figured it-out yet. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Actually, for you that’s 


_ rather brief. But surely you would agree— 
__and try not to be a partisan about this—it’s 


the ministry's and the government’s own 
policies that have got you into this mess 
in the first place. When you changed your 


_-policy from selling crown land to leasing, 
_ the people who leased at that time did so 


in good faith, based on the prices that were 


| prevalent in those days, and were reasonably 


satisfied with what they had and with the 


rent they were paying. 


Then when the then Minister of Natural 


_ Resources was over in Europe, Mr. Bernier, 


as I understand it, pulled a fast one and got 


_ the policy change through the cabinet. We 


had a reversal, going from lease-only back 
to the old system of selling. In the meantime, 


_ what had happened because of your lease 


policy—which I agreed with—was that you 


_ obviously drove up the price of deeded land. 


created an artificial market 
_ Ontario the value has gone up too. There’s 


cause we like to live there. 





This was because government itself created 
an artificial market for it, 


Hon. Mr. Auld: In areas where we haven’t 
in southern 


been inflation all over. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Sure, but you’ve also got 
six Or seven times more people than you 
have in northern Ontario. I know it’s a cliché 
but most of us live in northern Ontario be- 
Yet what’s 
happening is that.a lot of people who would 


like to live there and have to live in a town 
of some kind and would like to have a cot- 


tage lot, can’t, because of the policies of the 
Ministry of Natural Resources and also the 
policies of the Ministry of the Environment. 


[9:30] 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That doesn’t sound that 
different from southeastern Ontario. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Certainly not, except that 


again one can understand why the market 


value of a piece of property in Muskoka is 


Islands and Georgian Bay, They go to a lot 
of places, 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Yes, except that you will 
recall that two thirds of the land mass of 
the province is in northern Ontario. 

Mr. Foulds: Some 58.9 per cent is in north- 
western Ontario. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: That’s right. Only about 
500,000 people, or maybe a little more, of 
the population of close to eight million live 
in northern Ontario. These people cannot 
understand, with some justification, why they 
can't have the opportunity to have a cottage 
lot and why they should have to pay the 
prices they have to. They’ve got to pay market 
value. For years we gave away crown land 
not only to our own people but to Americans. 

Hon, Mr. Auld: I recall somebody, not on 
our side of the House, making a rather strong 
plea that we stop selling crown land, particu- 
larly to non-Canadians. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: That was the member for 
Rainy River and I still agree with that. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That isn’t the one I was 
thinking of, but that’s true too. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: I presume you mean the 
member for Sudbury as well because that 
was— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: You're getting warmer, but 
you haven't hit it yet. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Nipissing? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: No, 


Mr. T. P. Reid: It doesn’t matter. There 
were a number of us who agreed with the 
policy at the time and still do. 

I think compared with the prices of some 
of the lots when people leased them a few 
years ago in all faith from the government, 
they are now being assessed at too high a 
figure. 

I'm not suggestting that it’s a way too high 
—that it would be cut 50 or 60 per cent. I 
really think that in fairness you’ve got to 
come up with something. An option might be 
either a straight percentage, which might not 
be equitable to everybody, or take into con- 
sideration the rent they have paid on their 
leased lot or something to that effect. Really, 
I think the prices have to come down some- 
what. 

What you're doing at the same time with 
these high assessments is driving up the 
prices even higher. Again, your ministry is 
putting an assessment on those lots which 


automatically makes everybody else’s worth 
that much more. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Actually it seems to me 
that something over one third of the lessees 


' such as it is when there are 3.5 million people 
or better fighting over a relatively small area. 


__ Hon. Mr. Auld: Also, those same people go 
to Haliburton, the Kawarthas, the Thousand 
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who want to buy have already bought. They 
have paid the market value as produced by 
assessors of government services. 

Another 15 or 20 per cent have protested 
and we haven’t heard from the rest. Are my 
figures roughly right? We have created an- 
other bit of a dilemma as far as I’m concern- 
ed. What do we do if we change the terms as 
far as those who have already settled are 
concerned? 

I haven’t got a breakdown as to where 
those are distributed. It may be that in some 
areas 100 per cent of the owners agreed be- 
cause they felt it was fair and in other areas 
100 per cent of the owners disagreed. I’m in 
the process of getting a breakdown of those 
figures. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: I can appreciate your 
dilemma, but I have no sympathy for you 
because you're the authors of your own mis- 
fortune; except that the people out there are 
suffering from it. 

Let me ask you this: are you prepared to 
allow those people who are leasing at present 
to continue leasing under the old scheme? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The old scheme which was 
a percentage of market value? 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, in fact I think we’ve 
told them that. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Except that again you've 
upped the assessment on them. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As market value increases, 
the rent will increase. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: So they are getting it either 
way. One further question. I presume and 
hope that part of your statement in about two 
weeks’ time will also give these people suffi- 
cient time. I am talking about a year or two 
years, probably, for them to make a decision, 
particularly with the interest rate being what 
it is. And if you make this announcement, you 
won't say they have to make up their minds 
by the end of November or December? They 
will have sufficient time to make arrange- 
ments? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is about the only thing 
I have come to a conclusion on. That is the 
easy part. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Well, that’s something. I 
take it you are agreeing you will give them 
time. I'm never sure about you fellows. 

Mr. Foulds: He nods, and one assumes that 
is the alternative. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: As a matter of fact, Pat, 
after today I am never too sure about you, 
either. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: That wasn’t my fault. 


Mr. Lane: When I spoke briefly earlier in © 
the estimates, I was to get a few well-de- | 
served bouquets. Since then I took all my 
nasty pills at dinnertime and I am going to 
have to pick a few bones tonight. | 

My friend from. Rainy River brought up a 
problem that I hhave been ‘having. I think we | 
should go back and review the circumstances _ 
that led up to this situation. We weren't all | 
necessarily in favour of it at the time. When 
these lots were proposed to be sold, rather | 
than leased, by the former minister, as I~ 
understood it one of the reasons was the 
middle-income man in the north, or any place 
in the province, was not able to have a cot- — 
tage on the lake so his family could enjoy — 
these benefits. | 

We did toss around a figure of $3,500 up to | 
$4,000, depending on where the lot might be | 
located. As a matter of fact, I was so sure | 
of that I put it in my year-end newsletter — 
that it could vary a little bit but it would be 
someplace in this ball park. | 


Mr. T. P. Reid: You are morally obligated | 
to resign. j 

Mr. Lane: I ‘find now that the land super- | 
visor for Blind River is ranging anywhere from — 
$2,500 to $9,000 within a given area of 15 | 
or 20 miles. You touched on a sore spot, ac-_ 
tually. A lot of these people had made tre- | 
mendous improvements when they leased the | 
lot. They thought they were going to be able | 
to buy it for around $4,000, and now they | 
find they are going to have to pay $9,000 and | 
they are goddamn mad, I can tell you that. _ 
That is putting it very bluntly. They are very | 
angry. | 

You can say, fine, if he doesn’t want to | 
pay $9,000 on Dunlop Lake, let him go to | 
Blind River if that’s the case and get the lot | 
for $2,500. But unfortunately, he has prob- | 
ably put $10,000 in improvements on the lot , 
he had leased, and now it is purchased. So it | 
is really an artificial price, as Mr. Reid has — 
indicated. 7 

I have taken it up with some people in 
your ministry. They told me I might as well i 
not worry about it, nothing can be done. But { 
I really think something should be done about _ 
it. We have misled people into thinking the | 
lots would be in the $3,500 to $4,000 range. — 
That certainly was the figure being bandied | 
about in the newspapers and in the House. — 
I am sure you can find it in Hansard, and | 
you can find it in my last year-end news- 
letter, because I was sure that was the price. 
I said there could be variations, depending — 
on quality and location. But certainly not a | 
$5,000 variation. I think that matter really 
has to be resolved. a 
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Before you answer, Mr. Minister, and I 
agree with what you said to Mr. Reid to a 
point, but some of those people’s leases had 
not expired, really. They bought because the 
lots became available on a purchase basis, 
but their leases didn’t really expire at that 
point. They expired because they bought the 
lot, but they wouldn’t have otherwise expired. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They could have continued 
as lessees at an increased rent. Another thing 
that has been suggested is that we modify the 
‘increase in market value, if the individual 
continues to lease. This is back to the original 
understanding of the 21-year lease, with some 
changes in rent. Wasn’t there a provision for 
| a review of the market value at some period 
-of time during the lease? 
Mr. Anderson, could you give us what the 
__lessee understood when he or she originally 
_ leased the lot, either by lot, by tender or by 
auction? 


_ Mr. Anderson: The term of the lease is for 
| 21 years. The initial rate was struck based on 
_ the market value at that time as 10 per cent 

of the market value for the first 10 years. The 
rent would be revised after that first 10-year 
period. 


_ Hon. Mr. Auld: If we were to review very 
| enerously the increase in market value, 
which would mean that the rent was in- 
creased, and give the individual the oppor- 
| tunity, he or she or their successors, to 
continue the lease to the end of the 21-year 
period, not to be able to sell the lease, then 
we would be accused, I think justifiably, of 


| conniving in a ripoff of the crown. 


Mr. Lane: That would partly resolve some 
_ of the situations I think. I have a whole arm- 
_ ful of others from people on Dunlop Lake. I 
think what really thappened—and I under- 
_ stand the appraisers were not from your minis- 
_try, sir, but from Government Services—they 
went into the real estate people in Elliot 
_ Lake. Everything is inflated beyond reason in 
Elliot Lake now because of the boom situa- 
tion. They got the price confused with the 
_ real price, and tried to relate it to cottage lots. 
I don’t think they understood what the hell 
they were doing, to be quite honest with you. 

At Blind River, 25 miles away, they have 
lots as low as $2,500. We could have a boom 
_in Blind River two years from now, and they 
could be tapering off and the complete oppo- 
_ site could apply. Yet here is a guy living on 
Dunlop Lake who paid $9,000, and some- 
body living over at Blind River who has 
| paid $2,500. All these letters were written to 
the same man in the district office of Blind 
River, varying anywhere from $2,500 to 
$9,000. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Would the lots be com- 
parable? 


Mr. Lane: I think there will be some dis- 
crepancies in lots, but still a lot a person 
would choose for a cottage is going to be rea- 
sonably inaccessible and it doesn’t seem to 
me there should be a difference of four times 
in price. 

However, I am sure you want to do the 
right thing about it. I really think the right 
thing is to do something about it because the 
way it is now, we did promote the program, 
and a lot of people welcomed the program 
thinking at long last they were going to be 
able to afford a cottage for their families to 
enjoy the summer. By golly, unless they have 
a pretty good range of income they are not 
going to be able to afford it at $9,000 for the 
land, plus improvements they have to put 
on it, including the cottage. 

To some degree we have misled these 
people, certainly unintentionally, but I think 
it happened basically with appraisers using 
an artificial price, relating to houses in Elliot 
Lake because they are a very scarce com- 
modity. If somebody rents a house up in 
Elliot Lake, he thinks you have gone crazy 
because he hasn’t seen a house in so long 
that he could rent or buy that he feels some- 
thing is outdated, and there must be some 
other way of getting by. 

You can’t relate prices in Elliot Lake as 
real value for cottage lots in that area as they 
are artificial. I am sure you will do something 
about it, and I hope you will because it is 
leaving a very bad feeling with a lot of people 
and I think justly so. Certainly I misled them 
because my letter said they would be able to 
buy the lot and it would be somewhere in 
that ball park. This is what I had been told, 
but it didn’t happen that way, so I feel guilty. 

I could produce one of my letters, if you 
like; it was certainly well intended. This is 
what we were talking, and it didn’t work out 
that way. 

I know Mr. Foulds wants to talk about the 
same thing, but I do have one other little 
matter I would like to talk to you about 
while I have your attention. I looked all the 
way through the estimates because I thought 
there would be some particular vote to take 
care of this problem of mine which I have 
brought up every year for eight years. I 
brought it up for six years before then when 
I was the mayor of Gore Bay. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It would be Culture and 
Recreation under “Archives.” _ 

Mr. Lane: —through the former minister or 


member, Stan Farquhar. I brought it up for 
14 years but we still haven’t resolved it. 
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However, I feel a little bit hurt that there’s no 
place in the estimates where I can talk about 
this again this year. Obviously, there should 
be a special vote for this particular problem 
I have had. 

This has to do with the title of land. In 
this case we have had some correspondence 
on it as late as May of this year. It ‘has to 
do with the Jand owned by the Ontario Paper 
Company Limited on Manitoulin Island that 
we have been diddling around with for the 
last 14 years. We could have had it for a 
song back in those days, and one wouldn't 
have had to be a very good singer. Now, of 
course, things have changed somewhat. 

About 20 years ago, Ontario Paper moved 
out of Manitoulin and Jeft a big void in the 
west end of the island. There was just no 
more economy there because what was there 
was the timber operation. There is an oppor- 
tunity for dollars to be made there and to 
improve the economy. The land is privately 
owned. Personally, I hope that development 
doesn’t happen under private ownership be- 
cause we don’t have any crown land on Mani- 
toulin Island at all. The only one we have is 
the nature park we acquired last year from 
some American gentleman who didn’t want 
to sell it for any other reason other than pre- 
serve it for future generations. 

It’s necessary that we have some land on 
Manitoulin Island where visitors can go in 
years to come where they won’t be ordered 
off because it’s privately owned property. 
These 80,000 acres provide that opportunity 
for us to have some public land that we can 
call recreational land that people can utilize. 

Also, there are 60 acres of Lake Huron 
frontage on this property that certainly would 
lend itself to some good commercial tourist 
development. Even though we would have to 
provide a grant in lieu of taxes to three town- 
ships for a period of time because the bulk of 
the Jand I am talking about takes up the bulk 
of three townships—Robinson, Dawson and 
Cockburn Island—very soon we could have 
the private sector investing in development 
that would more than put those taxes back 
into the treasuries of those municipalities. 
That would be a short-term thing, 

Also, throughout this province, we are hav- 
ing difficulty in satisfying our hunters, espe- 
cially deer thunting. Because of the fact that 
we are not timbering any more in western 
Manitoulin, our deer herds are depleting 
there. A good deer herd always goes with a 
good timber operation, as you know. We 
could have a lot healthier deer herd on Mani- 
toulin if we were having a good forest man- 
agement program going on there. 
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I understand a good forest management 
program could harvest about 10,000 cunits 
a year from that land on a permanent basis. | 
The market is as close as Espanola. There 
are a lot of jobs there. I think there is some-_ 
thing seriously wrong with the situation that 
we have let it go this Jong. About 1974, the 
present Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs, — 
who was with your ministry at that point, | 
made some statement to the Globe and Mail | 
as to the fact that we were purchasing the 
property. The Premier (Mr. Davis) answered 
a question in the House from Mr. Lewis in 
the same vein. However, about 1975, we 
went into restrained spending and so forth 
and we didn’t purchase the property. | 

I suggested to Ontario Paper that they 
needed wood to run their mill in Thorold and 
so on, so why wouldn’t they be prepared to_ 
exchange their property on Manitoulin Island 
where we have no crown land at all for some 
crown land where I think we have too damned — 
much of it in some cases. They thought this 
wasnt too bad. There have been meetings — 
going on for the last four years, talking in | 
terms of finding the right block of land to 
trade them for their block of land. A year 
ago last February, I believe, I, the new Treas- _ 
urer and then minister (Mr. F. S. Miller), and | 
one or two staff people were wined and dined | 
by the company and they were ready to go. 
That was two years ago. We still haven’t done — 
anything. Your letter says to me there are 
problems and we have made then an offer to 
consider. That’s not quite the way it is, Mr. 
Minister. They have been ready to go for the 
last two years, but it’s we who are dragging | 
our feet now. | 

I am sorry to have to say that, but it’s a | 
fact of life. They were satisfied to the point — 
that a year ago they were going to do an 
inventory of their lands on Manitoulin to see 
just what they had, so it would get right 
down to the nitty-gritty and they would know 
that they were trading for what they were 
getting. They were told, I understand, from a__ 
ministry official, “Don’t spend your money just 7 
yet.” Well, Christ, after 14 years, it’s surely — 
time they spent their money. I don’t want a_ 
decision tonight because it could be the wrong | 
one, but I am surely waiting for a decision i 
pretty darned soon. 

I had promised the people up there when 
I was the mayor, never expecting to be the 
member, that we would resolve the matter 
and get some economy back on western Mani- 
toulin. I couldn’t do it, so I had to come 
down to this God-forsaken place to be the 
member, After eight years, I can’t do it. Yet 
I get letters from the minister of the day—and 
you are the fourth of fifth minister I have 
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gone to with this problem—and they say, 

_ “Everything is fine and_ the program is 
healthy.” Well, it’s too damned healthy, as far 
as I am concermed. It’s going to live forever, 
and it’s time we resolved it. 

With that, I will quit, but I just hope—I 
can assure you. I have talked with Ontario 
Paper about this land four or five times this 

_ summer. I can assure you the ball is back in 
your park and they are waiting for you to 
make the next move, not the other way 
around, the way your letter indicates from 
last May. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I must admit I haven’t had 
a report recently about the exchange. I know 
at one point we were very close to an agree- 


Ment but we were not able to agree on I. 


think mineral rights or something. There was 
the problem of making an equitable trade 
and finding them timber, and of course one 
of their needs, which is not a common one, 
is to be near a rail-line. I think at one time 
Wwe were virtually on agreement and _ then 
something happened to their freight rate. 


Mr. Lane: About three years or four years 

_ ago I went to the west end of the island and 
held a meeting and I was told before I went 
we were right on the verge of agreeing. I 
made that statement and I am afraid to go 

back. That’s three or four years ago. I am 

afraid to go back because they will have my 
head because I thought I was making a 
truthful statement. 

I said the thing is getting close, and we 
even started to plan how we were going to 
develop the land and we set up a committee 

to look at all aspects of development. We are 
not talking about the government having to 
spend more dollars to develop it. We just 
wanted them to get it so they can lease to 
people who want to develop it and get the 
dollars rolling, because 20 years is a long 
time for an economy to be flat. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: And Ontario Paper’s inter- 
est is in the supply of wood. 


Mr. Lane: I have to be fair. There was a 

period of years after they left it when they 
really didn’t want to do anything with it 
because they had some heart-strings attached 
to it. Some people who had been there liked 
to go back and hunt there and so forth and 
really didn’t want to see it disappear. 

Those kinds of people are in the sort of 
Same position as J am. They have grown old 
and some of them are no longer with us and 
some have retired. They are finding now they 
are paying taxes on property that is surplus 
“property as far as they are concerned. They 
don’t have these heart-strings pulling any 
more and saying; “Let’s keep it because we 
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need it.” They don’t need it, They have ad- 
mitted it is surplus property and they have 
been ready, as I say, for the last two years to 
make a trade. 

Surely to goodness, out of the thousands 
of acres we own in the north, we can find 
the land. As I say, three years ago I was told 
the package was put together. It just had a 
few rough edges that had to be ironed out 
and everything was great. I told the people 
up there that. We thought everything was 
fine so we started to plan on how we were 
going to develop it and, so far, we still 
haven’t. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: In my tenure in this minis- 
try to date, it seems to me we were pretty 
close to agreement on an exchange last fall. 
I think that was when the question of freight 
rates and perhaps mineral rights came up. 
Then things ground to a halt. 

The other problem, in the last two years 
particularly, is finding unlicensed wood sup- 
plies that are convenient to some form of 
transportation. That has become more and 
more difficult because of the buoyant market 
in both pulp and paper and in sawlogs. How- 
ever, I'll undertake to update myself on what 
is happening there and I will get back to you, 
John, as soon as I can. 


Mr. Lane: I really appreciate it, because 
the time is coming when I probably won’t be 
a member and the problem will still be there. 
After 14 years I feel pretty disappointed 
about it. I have never known a problem to go 
on for so long. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Oh, Ill tell you about one 
after this. 


Mr. Lane: I'll be one as long as I’m here. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That took 25 years or very 
close. 


Mr. Foulds: I have two items that I would 
like to discuss under this vote. One is I’d like 
to make a few points about the cottage lot 
program because it is a concern to so many 
people in ‘such a wide range of areas. 

In a peculiar kind of way, you’ve got every- 
body mad at you. You’ve got the entrepre- 
neurs mad at you, you’ve got the Socialists 
mad at you, you’ve got the people who want 
to lease mad at you, you’ve got people who 
want to buy mad at you. You really have in- 
herited the worst of all popular worlds with 
this problem. I have a certain sympathy for 
that, but I think it does trace back to an 
announcement by the former minister that 
was not fully thought out. 

I was going back over some clippings and 
I remember when Mr. Miller made the an- 
nouncement—I think it was in March 1978— 
and there was the comment that he expected 
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all the details of it to be worked out within 
the next three or four weeks. Here it is, a 
year and a half later, and the details of selling 
cottage lots that had been leased are still not 
worked out. I think it was a rash and ill- 
thought-out statement at that time. 

I have a number of concerns and I want to 
make them quickly. 

Even if it takes you another two to three 
weeks to formulate the overall policy, it would 
be of some assurance to a number of people 
who are in the situation where they have 
been leasing and don’t know whether to buy 
or continue to lease, to take it at the price 
that you've set. It would be helpful even if 
you could make an interim statement that 
the price that has been assessed for this year 
will not be greater next year; that whatever 
the final resolution is, the value that has been 
placed on the property they are leasing at the 
present time wil] not increase in the next year. 

That’s a concern that a number of people 
have. I’ve had 36 to 40 people actually write 
to me or phone me with this particular prob- 
lem. After you made the annonncement that 
there was going to be a sort of moratorium, 
a lot of them came back and said: “When we 
first got our Jetters we had to make a decision 
by a certain date. Is that going to run out 
on us, and are they going to evaluate the 
value upward in the next year? That is a fear 
with some people. 

[10:00] 

Since they have invested so much in their 
property, in terms of sweat, in terms of work, 
in terms of making a second home there, 
even if the price is outrageous they'll] probably 
buy it because of the investment they have 
made, J think they would appreciate some 
linds of interim statement going that far. It 
looks, from what you said to the memher for 
Rainy River, as if at least you’ve made up 
your mind on that point so there will be time 
for them to consider to buy and the value 
would not be escalated over the next year. 
I’m not sure if I understood that. Do you 
want to respond to that particular point? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I said some time ago, as a 
result of representations from your colleague 
in the Lakehead, there would be a mora- 
torium on the sale until we could take a pretty 
good look at it. Certainly, I don’t think we’re 
going to be re-evaluating. I’m not sure all the 
market value appraisals have been done yet, 
so were certainly not going to start another 
round of them for 1980. In fact, we didn’t 
propose to change them from year to year 
anyway. 

Mr. Foulds: There was some indication of 
that, though, in the letter they received from 
the district office. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Anderson indicated the 
original lease was for 21 years with a revision 
of the market value on which the rent was 
placed at 10 years. That’s the one that’s going 
on now. 

It seems to me there are some lots for which 
the 10 years will end next year or the year 
after. 

Mr. Anderson: In 1982, sir. : 

Hon. Mr. Auld: In 1982, so there will be © 
no further change on the first lot for another 
10 years, and the second lot will not be 
affected for two years, until 1982, for the 
people who took over leases that were first 
made in 1972. 

Mr. Foulds: Okay, that’s clear. There are 
two or three points I want to make. One is: 
How did it arise that there is such a disparity 
in what was initially thought? In a general 
letter sent out in 1978 by Mr. McGinn, who 
was the former director of the lands adminis- 
tration program, which is where I think the 
member for Algoma-Manitoulin picked up the 
ficures, in a general letter that was sent out 
when people inquired about cottage lots, he 
said, “It is expected that an average price | 
for a lot will be about $3,500.” | 

That must have been arrived at by some 
process. I guess the average price works out 
to be something almost $2,000 more than that. 
The highest price of a lot is $15,750 in the © 
Kenora district. 

Mr. Anderson: Mr. Minister, just to recap 
and to explain why. There are 2,100 leases 
and to date we have appraised 1,355 of them. 
The prices of the lots under that scheme — 
range all the way from $2,000 to $15,700. 
The median of that figure is $3,950. so Mr. © 
McGinn wasn’t too far out. That median, just — 
to explain— | 

Mr. Foulds: Yes, I know the difference. _ 
As a former schoolteacher, I had to work | 
out averages on the median. | 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We mean the median and 
the mode. Half of them are above, and half — 
of them are below the median. | | 


Mr. Lane: I have a map here. 


Mr. Foulds: Can I just make one state- — 
ment on this point, John, then Tl get back | 
to itP ! 

In a peculiar kind of way, it is unfortunate 
that letter—and I don’t want to use the word ~ 
“misled,” because it obviously was not in- © 
tentional—but in a peculiar kind of way that — | 
letter certainly led people to believe the price — 
of their lot would be within that range. I — 
think when you receive a letter like that 
where it’s stated that the average price is 
going to be $3,500, you look at that and say, 

Maybe mine will be $2,000 or $3,000 more 





) 
) 
| 
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than that, but not much more than that, be- 
cause there are going to be some that are 
going to be a couple of thousand under 
that.” 

_ ‘There aren’t very many, at least in the 
price range, that are under that, although 
obviously there are a lot in terms of num- 
bers for you to get that kind of median. 


Mr. Anderson: There’s an equal number 
below $3,950 and an equal number above 
$3,950. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s what the median 
means. 


Mr. Foulds: What I’m curious to find out 
is if there is a difference—this is a question 
some of our research people asked the minis- 
-try, but I guess we haven’t had the informa- 
tion processed yet—in the prices that have 
been established for lots in terms of a range 
and in terms of the average that have been 
leased for the last seven or eight years and 
the new lots that are coming on market for 
the first time. It would be interesting to get 
that comparison because I think that’s where 
the evaluation has gone wrong. The evalua- 
tion of a raw lot right there is a kind of 


_ honesty. You have the circumstances there. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There are a number of 
factors, as you would know; for instance, 
closeness to large centres. The same effect 
has been felt in privately subdivided cottage 
lots. If they are within 20 minutes or an 
hour of the Lakehead, they are probably 


| more expensive than those that are two hours 


| 








away. 
Mr. Foulds: That’s right. You have them 
right here, 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There are a number of 
factors such as the condition of the road and 
how long it takes to get there. 

Mr. Anderson: This might help. The 
median for the lots that have been purchased 
in the program is $3,680. 


Mr. Foulds: So you're about $300 lower 
on the new lots that have come on stream. 


Mr. Anderson: No. The median for the 
1,355 that were appraised is $3,950, The 
median for the lots that have been purchased 
under that program, the one-third of people 
the minister mentioned who prior to the 
estimate have paid their money, is $3,680. 


Mr. Foulds: They're the lowest on average, 
according to the survey we did. What I 
wanted to know is the range and the pricing 
of the lots that have not been leased that 
are up for sale. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Do you mean the recent 
subdivisions in effect? 


Mr. Foulds: The lots that came on stream 
this year that were never intended for lease 
but were always intended for sale. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I read somewhere that in 
1978 Natural Resources put on the market 
about 2,500 or 2,700 cottage lots, Perhaps if 
we knew what the market value was for them 
and had some idea of whether people would 
fly in or canoe in or if there were roads and 
what improvements there were and what dis- 
tance they were from the market that might 
get around to what youve trying to estab- 
lish. Are the market value assessments, the 
mean and median that you’ve mentioned. 
roughly the same as the prices that have been 
established for comparative lots that have 
just been established, say, in 1978? 

Mr. Anderson: We have to find that out. 

Mr. Foulds: Could you get that infor- 
mationP 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I was wondering if we had 
it because that’s one of the things we were 
talking about a couple of weeks ago in trying 
to establish some guidelines. 


Mr. Foulds: That would give you some 
kind of guidelines, surely. It may not be 
absolutely— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It’s a little difficult be- 
cause there are so many variants, but that’s 
one of the things we’re pursuing. 

Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
this average price we're talking about was 
something that came on stream after the an- 
nouncement was made. It reminds me of the 
guy who had a contract to cut ties, and when 
the boss went out to count the ties he found 
there were some four-foot, some eight-foot 
and some 12-foot ties. He said, “You know 
you were supposed to cut these ties eight 
feet long.” The contractor said, “Well, they 
average eight feet long.” But the four-foot 
ties weren’t much good. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: His brother drowned while 
walking across a stream with an average 
depth of three feet. 

Mr. Lane: So I don’t really think the fact 
the average price is $3,900 cuts a bit of ice 
with the guy who is paying $9,000 for 
his lot. I think he is being charged for his 
own improvements. That certainly wasn’t the 
message that went out from the ministry, from 
the government or from the member, I can 
tell you that. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s the problem that I 
mentioned early on in this discussion. While 
legally the lessor possesses the improvements 
of the lessee, most lessees don’t look at it that 
way—and understandably when you see what 
some of them have done. 
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Mr. Foulds: Also understandably when you 
consider that the statement was made that 
they were being evaluated at the unimproved 
rate. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I’m not sure— 

Mr. Anderson: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I 
should clarify how the appraisal is done. It’s 
strictly a comparable method where un- 
improved lots are found of a comparable 
quality. The price is determined for those 
and that is the way the appraisal is done. 
It’s not the question of adding up all the 
assets and getting the total price 

Mr. Foulds: But I think the difficulty was 
that in some cases a truly comparable un- 
improved lot may not have been available. 
That was certainly the argument put to me 
by many of my constituents—that even within 
the same subdivision on one lake, although 
the lots look somewhat similar now, the point 
the minister himself mentioned earlier in the 
debate where people had trucked in a con- 
siderable amount of sand to make their lot, 
one area, look like one that might have been 
only 500 yards down the lakefront. 

I'd just like to make two points before I 
leave it. I think one of the real worries of 
people in northern Ontario is that we are 
pricing cottage lots right out of the market 
for the average working man and woman. I 
know the Minister of Northern Affairs comes 
from Kenora district and it’s a very high 
cottage-lot-industry area, but when an un- 
improved lot there is as high as $15,750 I 
think there are improved lots in municipali- 
ties you could buy for that— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I could tell you about the 
north end of the Lake of the Woods—that’s 
in Muskoka and Winnipeg. 

Mr. Foulds: That’s right. But when you're 
pricing it out of the reach of the average 
person in industry who’s earning a pretty 
good income— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: What do you do if you 
put on an unnaturally low price? You sell it, 
and then the person who buys it resells it? 

Mr. Foulds: A suggestion I made that was 
rejected by the former minister was that if 
its sold within a certain period of time it 
reverts to the crown. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Then you have all the fun 
about the ownership of the improvements on 
it and who gets the benefit of that and the 
same thing we're talking about right now. 

Mr. Foulds: Maybe you should have stuck 
with leasing then; but you face a real prob- 
lem there. 

The other is the perception of the people 
that somehow they are captive consumers. I 
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think that’s one you're really going to have to 
come to grips with when you make the final 
announcement. In spite of the fact that legal- 
ly the improvements are the crown’s, because 
it’s the lessor, a number of the people feel 
very strongly they are captive consumers and 
they have no choice. 
[10:15] 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I get back to the basic 
concern I have as one who acts on behalf of 
all the taxpayers as well as dealing with them 
individually. We have to find a solution that | 
is fair to the would-be purchaser and also fair | 
to the rest of the taxpayers. That is the diffi- 
cult part. We just haven’t found a way. I 
suspect we will need a greater variety of 
formulas to try to deal with the variety of 
situations. Maybe some other methods, simi- 
lar to those that have been used in dealing 
with leases in some of the provincial parks, | 
may be the answer, where there is some sort 
of body that can look at individual circum- 
stances and situations. I haven’t come up | 
with just what that is, if in fact that would’ 
be a solution. q 

Mr. Lane: I think you’ve hit on a very im- 
portant thing. I think there could very well 
appear a serious development. You might like 
to call it lack of development. You'd have to 
go far enough where a guy could get it and 
hold it for a couple of years, develop it and 
sell it for $30,000 and go on. That would be 
objectionable to most people. Certainly you 
wouldn’t be doing anybody a favour. 

You mentioned to me a while ago that 
people who would be prepared to carry on 
with the lease couldn’t sell it but they could. 
pass it on to a member of the family. Why 
wouldn’t the sale work the same way? He 
buys it for this own use and he could only 
pass it on to a member of the family. | 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It would be awfully hard 
for the bachelors. . 

Mr. Lane: They usually get married. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Even worse for a bachelor. 


Mr. Lane: Really, there are ways to control | 
the kind of racket that might develop. I think) 
we should control it before it starts. That 
isn’t what is was set up to do. Surely there 
are ways to stop that. My people aren’t con- 
cerned with selling it and making a fortune. 
Theyre concerned with buying it and using. 
it for their families and enjoying it. I think) 
there are two classes of people here we're) 
talking about. ‘ 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It’s surprising though, whe 
somebody waves a couple of thousand dollars 
under your nose, I’m told— 


Mr. Lane: I never saw that much money) 
being waved under my nose. | 


at 
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| Hon. Mr. Auld: I keep looking forward 
_to it! 
Mr. Lane: It just seems to me there must 
be a way you could put the brakes on that 
kind of program. 


Mr. Havrot: I think we discussed the prob- 
lems I have up in my riding relating to the 
same subject we're talking about. One of the 
problems in the assessing by the Government 
Services’ members in appraising the lots was 
that they took a blanket appraisal on the 
cottage lots rather than individually apprais- 
ing the lots. 

For example, I had one of my constituents 
write and say, “How could I be charged the 
| same price for a lot that I have to take a 
_ boat a mile up the lake to get at, whereas 
another fellow can drive up to the lot with 
his car?” There are also the distances, as you 
pointed out earlier, from the various com- 
munities. I don’t think that was taken into 
consideration either. 

There’s one lake up in my area that’s very 
| popular, but it’s 40 miles from Kirkland Lake. 
_ Yet there are other lots in the immediate area 
_ that are maybe only 15 miles from the com- 
| munity, yet they're priced the same. The 
' main problem here has been a blanket ap- 
_ praisal on certain areas rather than an indi- 
_ vidual appraisal on the lots. No lots along 
| the lakes are the same. They’re not all going 
| to thave sandy beaches and nice lots sloping 
_ gently towards the lake. I think this is where 
| the main problem has been, in the appraisals. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You can’t just take distance 
) as a yardstick, because there can be two areas 
| the same distance— 


_ Mr. Havrot: The quality of the lake, too, 
has a lot to do with it. 


__ Hon. Mr. Auld: And individual preference. 
_I find in my riding that everybody wants a 
_ king’s lhighway up to about three quarters of 
a mile from their cottage, then they want a 
really bumpy road to get in. I can understand 
_ that. My island is only approachable from one 
end, unless you’ve got a very strong hull. To 
‘me, that’s an advantage. Nobody’s going to 
| come upon us from the west without making 
a hell of a racket. Perhaps that’s not parlia- 
| mentary—“a good deal of noise.” 

Mr. Foulds: I just have one other question 
(on this vote, and that concerns St, Ignace 
Island, about which there was some question 
a couple of weeks ago. Is it your understand- 
ing that that is clearly under title to the 
| Ontario government? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Which? 


Mr. Foulds: St. Ignace Island. About 10 
‘days ago, people presumably took it over to 







declare it an independent state. | imagine 
that’s under land titles. 

Mr. Ringham: Mr. Minister, I know no 
more about it than what I’ve read in the 
paper. I’m waiting for a report from the 
regional office. They're investigating whether 
this group has a legitimate claim. It’s a matter 
that will have to be traced back into the 
records, 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Where is it? 


Mr. Foulds: North of the Nipigon River, 
roughly. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: On Lake Nipigon? 


Mr. Foulds: On Lake Superior, at the 
mouth of the Nipigon. When that report’s 
been completed, I wonder if I may have the 
information from Mr. Ringham. 


Item 7 agreed to. 

On item 8, conservation authorities: 

Mr. McGuigan: I had a property question 
on the south end of Rondeau Bay. It was 
about two years ago that a developer tried to 
cut off about 100 acres of the south end of 
the bay by building a causeway. Mr. Miller 
happened to be in Chatham at the time and 
he flew over and put a stop order on it. I 
don’t think we’ve heard anything about that 
case since then. Can you tell us where we 
stand on that? 

Dr. Reynolds: This was on the Erieau 
side, if I recall, in the marsh area, There was 
some filling going on in the marsh? 

Mr. McGuigan: Yes. The sport fishermen 
are quite concerned. Of course, the owners 
also are quite concerned. 

Dr. Reynolds: I visited there at the time 
the filling was going on, but I can’t seem to 
recall it. Mr. Foster, do you have anything to 
say on that? 

Mr. McGuigan: What I want to know is, 
what’s the precise status of this? 

Mr. Foster: I know there’s a stop order. 
I’m sorry I can’t provide any information on 
the status, but we'll get a report on that for 
tomorrow. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: This isn’t the one where 
somebody was putting in rock and one thing 
and another supposedly for erosion control? 

Mr. McGuigan: No. 

Mr. Foster: I think it was a dock develop- 
ment, actually. 

Mr. McGuigan: He was actually going to 
dike off a corner of the bay. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Who was? 


Mr. McGuigan: Shank and Le Gros, 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s not the one I was 
thinking of. We'll find out. Could we wait on 
this vote until tomorrow to report? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, that’s fine. 


Mr. Van Horne: Very briefly, on the dis- 
cussion last week on vote 2502-1 I raised a 
certain number of issues with the minister. 
These were issues related to the Glengowan 
Dam, a proposal which really has a direct 
relationship with the Upper Thames River 
Conservation Authority, and secondly, issues 
that are related in a way through the Minis- 
try of the Environment with the Greenway 
pollution plant, the sewage plant in the city 
of London. 

When I raised those questions, I must sub- 
mit to the minister that albeit the questions 
were raised in the latter part of the evening, 
as they are raised in the latter part of this 
evening, the answers I received from the 
minister were peripheral at best. I would sub- 
mit to him, as I did last week, that the type 
of response and the attitude of the ministry 
have done nothing more than antagonize the 
city fathers and to a degree the citizenry of 
London. 

I would ask you if you can go back to 
those points I raised last week, either tonight 
or tomorrow. If not, would you be prepared to 
have some member of your staff get in touch 
with the mayor or members of council to try 
to remove some of the friction that exists be- 
tween your ministry and the people in Lon- 
don who are responsible to the citizens for 
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the operation of the affairs of our community? 
It is a serious problem, as I said last week. 
Quite candidly, I don’t think you addressed 


yourself to the questions I raised last week. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It seems to me in essence 
I said we were involved in sharing a large 
part of the environmental assessment that is 
currently going on; that there had been a 
change in the grant structure from the time 
the project was originally mooted until today, 
a very significant one of 100 per cent of the 


cost of everything over $30,000 to 50 per 


cent or more—that could be no more than 50 
per cent today—that the environmental assess- 
ment would have a very large bearing on the 
cost because of the property purchases that 
would be involved; that the estimated cost a 


fC 


couple of years ago was about $22 million 


for the dam, and that I couldn’t make and 


did not make any commitment to Her Wor- — 


ship when she met the Premier (Mr. Davis) 
while I was in attendance. 

Mr. Van Horne: You said “when she met”— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It seems to me she had a 
meeting with the Premier. 

Mr. Van Home: “She” is now a “he.” 

Hon Mr. Auld: I know. The mayor has 
changed. 

Mr. Chairman: I just got word from the 
caucus office that there is a vote in the House. 


Mr. Van Horne, you will be the first to be 


heard in the morning at 10 o'clock. 


The committee adjourned at 10:28 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10:10 am. in com- 
mittee room 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 
order. I believe the minister had some infor- 
_ mation he was going to obtain for Mr. Foulds 
and for Mr. McGuigan before we go on to 
item 8. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Right. Jim, you were ask- 
ing about the money for cottage access roads 
and why there was nothing shown in our 
estimates. It is a little complicated inasmuch 
_as we do some of these things on behalf of 
the Ministry of Northern Affairs; so I have 
_asked Tony Clarke, who is in charge of lands 
and waters, to give you the detail of what 
actually is provided in terms of money for 
that kind of work. 


Mr. Clarke: Mr. Chairman, this ministry 
spends approximately $16.9 million in re- 
source access roads construction and mainten- 
ance. Of that $16.9 million spent by the 
ministry, $11.9 million is recovered from 
other ministries. The $11.9 million is essen- 
tially recovered from the Ministry of Northern 
Affairs. Of that $11.9 million recovered from 
the Ministry of Northern Affairs, $6 million 
comes from the Department of Regional Eco- 
nomic Expansion or is funded by DREE. 

With respect to summer cottage roads, the 
‘Teason there is no money in these estimates 
within the MNR. budget is that there is 
$445,000 funded by MNA for that particular 
aspect of the program. What is happening 
here is, MNA is funding; we are building, 
but we are recovering from MNA. 

You asked specifically about DREE, and 
you asked specifically about the cottage roads. 

Mr. Foulds: Okay. There are two points I 
would like to make, if I might, Mr. Minister. 
Well, let me ask a question first. Is the $6 
million in the estimates we are considering 
now? 


Mr. Clarke: Yes. 
_ Mr. Foulds: Well, there are two disturbing 
‘hings in that it looks like this ministry is 
cutting back on its actual commitment to 
toad..access. It is using what we hoped would 
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be an increased commitment from one prov- 
incial ministry, the Ministry of Norther Af- 
fairs, to fund a road access program in terms 
of cottage lots. It is also using federal moneys, 
which many of us in the north hoped would 
be add-on money, to fund a program that it 
funded previously. We are not going to be 
any further ahead in terms of road access, 
because the amounts we are spending are 
roughly the equivalent to last year’s estimates 
when we didn’t have these funds available. I 
find that disturbing and disappointing to say 
the least. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think I mentioned last 
night, and I believe I am correct, certainly 
in a general way, that the DREE arrange- 
ment or agreement that was made last fall 
really won’t show a major effect until possibly 
the end of the fiscal year, but primarily the 
next fiscal year. Is that not correct, Tony, 
because of the time it takes to call tenders 
end what not? 

Mr. Clarke: There will be additional funds 
in next year’s estimates, as a result of the 
DREE agreements which are currently being 
negotiated. 

Mr. Foulds: But this year it’s simply re- 
placement money. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Do you have the figure, 
Tony, of how much DREE money would 
flow in the current year? 

Mr. Clarke: In this current year, what is 
budgeted is $6 million. I am not sure what 
it was last year. I don’t have that information 
with me, so I really can’t answer as to 
whether it’s more or less than last year. 

Mr. Foulds: It would be less, surely, be- 
cause the DREE agreement was signed only 
a year ago last spring, was it not? So there 
wouldn’t be any in the previous year. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Sorry, I didn’t hear— 

Mr. Foulds: Well, the DREE agreement 
was signed a year ago last summer? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: No, about a year ago now. 

Mr. Foulds: A year ago now. So there 
wouldn’t be any in last year’s, because the 
agreement wasn’t signed. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The agreement was signed 
in the fall of 1978 so conceivably some 
money could have flowed between whenever 
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it was—October and April 1, 1979. I would 
be surprised if it did because of the time lag. 
It takes a while to get things running and 
call tenders and get the bills in, but it would 
seem likely that some—I would think a small 
amount, might flow in the current fiscal year 
and particularly between now and April 1 
and then, as I said last night, the major ex- 
penditures—there, again, it’s a five year agree- 
ment—would probably take place in fiscal 
1980-1981 and 1981-1982. 

Mr. Foulds: It is not okay but I am 
satisfied that I am dissatisfied with what's 
happening. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We can move on to 
the next question. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. McGuigan’s. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Jim, last night you were 
asking about the in-filling in Rondeau Bay 
and the status of the stop order. An injunc- 
tion was obtained by the ministry in 
August, 1977, against Robert Shanks, who I 
understand is a marine construction operator, 
and John Le Gros to stop the extension of 
dikes and landfilling into the bay adjacent 
to the village of Erieau. I understand that 
their objective was to fill flooded land for 
agricultural purposes. There had been a 
number of delays and several hearings of 
discovery. The matter is now before the 
Supreme Court fall assizes in Chatham. The 
trial is in its second day as of today and they 
are dealing with the question of the location 
of the water's edge on Rondeau Bay. We 
expect the court decision in a few weeks. 


Mr. McGuigan: I guess in the meantime, 
you can’t make any comments if it’s before 
the court. » 


Mr. Chairman: Since Mr. Van Horne is 
not here, Mr. McGuigan to speak on item 8. 


On vote 2502, land management program; 
item 8, conservation authorities: 


Mr. McGuigan: Mr. Chairman, I have 
some concerns arising out of the October 
flood last year. Perhaps I might explain my 
concerns since Dover is not in my riding. 
Across the river part of my riding is the 
township of Tilbury East which could have 
been affected as badly as Dover. It was just 
the luck of the draw I guess that the Dover 
dikes broke rather than the Tilbury East 
dikes. 

In that connection I would like to men- 
tion that a recent news report in the Chat- 
ham paper says that they cored the dikes 
near the Bradley farms. They recently spent 
about $30,000 to take an 18-inch wide cut 
from the middle of the dikes. They found 
the dikes were badly perforated by muskrat 
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holes. So in looking for villains in the failure 
of these dikes I guess we would have to 
look to the muskrats and the overall com-— 
placency that had developed because people 
felt now they had the ARDA dikes in the | 
problem was largely solved. | 

At the time a considerable amount of | 
criticism was levelled against the vice-chair- 
man of the Lower Thames Valley Conserva- 
tion Authority who is also the reeve of 
Tilbury East. Criticism was levelled at him | 
on his role in alerting the people in Tilbury | 
East and in getting out some equipment and | 
doing a bit of strengthening work on the | 
dikes. I would like to say I believe the | 
criticism was really unfounded because of | 
the circumstances that prevailed. 

The chairman of the authority was away | 
on holidays and the reeve of Dover was away 
on holidays—and they had every right to be. | 
It was just the circumstance that they were | 
away at that time and there really wasn’t a | 
flood emergency committee in Dover town- | 
ship to deal with such an emergency, so | 
Ramalier did the only thing he could do; | 
he went to his own township where he had 
some authority and took some action. He 
has been vindicated, at least in my view, by | 
this coring work which determined that the | 
real fruit was that the dikes were badly un-_ 
dermined and perforated by muskrats. | 

I’m concerned in the overall picture that — 
we are going to see more and more of this , 
flooding based upon two facts that can be © 
easily documented. One is that since 1945 
our weather has gradually been growing | 
colder and we’re faced with more and more 
ice. Lake Erie this year was almost totally 
frozen, Lake Ontario for I believe the first — 
time in history, was close to being frozen. 
I am painfully aware, as a peach grower, | 
it’s becoming very difficult to grow peaches | 
in southwestern Ontario simply because the | 
weather is turning colder. I believe unless _ 
there is some dramatic turnaround in the | 
weather pattern, we are going to be faced 
with greater and greater amounts of ice. | 

I see the former Minister of Agriculture and — 
Food is here and perhaps he would agree | 
the other factor is that we are becoming © 
more and more a cash-crop province, especi- _ 
ally as soybeans push into Essex and Kent | 
counties and further north and east across | 
this province. We’re getting soybeans now in | 
eastern Ontario and even as far as Ottawa 
It means the breakup of former pasture | 
lands; small grain crop lands have been | 
suffering at the expense of soybeans and corn 
as well. Both cf these are bare-land crops— | 
at least, the soil is bare in the winter—so 
were getting a great deal more runoff. I | 


| 


epee 





believe we have on the one hand greater 

quantities of water at the headwaters of all 

| our various water systems and on the other 

hand we're getting more severe ice con- 
ditions. 

I'd like to read a few things from the report 
that are of concern. This is your own report 
issued in May 1979. “The committee is also 
of the opinion that a flood warning was not 
given by the Lower Thames Valley Conser- 
vation Authority staff at that time, because 
of their inexperience in interpreting observa- 
| tion of ice conditions.” I don’t mean this as 
any criticism, it’s just pointing out that ice 
is going to be a bigger problem. 

They refer to ice jamming. It says, “When 
the Lower Thames Valley Conservation Au- 
thority contacted the captain of the Atomic 
on March 9 at approximately 1.30 p.m., the 
| captain indicated that he would have difficulty 
_ reaching the mouth of the Thames because 
| ice at Lake St. Clair was up to three feet in 
thickness. The Atomic would need the assist- 
ance of a coast guard cutter and the coast 
guard cutter could only provide assistance to 
within approximately eight miles of the 
mouth. 


[10:30] 


“In assessing the situation, the LTVCA 
| noticed that in 1965 the Atomic had trouble 
in navigating one foot of ice.” Now we're 
talking about one foot in 1965 and there were 
three feet in 1979. “It took approximately 
two and one half days to arrive with the 
| assistance of a coast guard cutter and then 
an ice jam at the mouth had caused the 
‘flooding to 25,000 acres.” This was in 1969. 
_ Then, in another reference, “The Dover 
township flood in March 1979 occurred be- 
“cause thick ice remained in the lower reaches 
of the Thames River and in Lake St. Clair 
when the spring freshet arrived from up- 
stream. As a result, ice chunks from upstream 
_and the ice breaking off at the upstream ex- 
_tremity of the ice sheet combined to create 
a massive ice dam. This ice dam restricted 
downstream flows resulting in overtopping 
and eventual breaching of the dikes.” 

Those are just some references to the mat- 
ter of ice. One of my points is that it would 
‘appear that in the future at least in the 
| Lower Thames they are going to have to 
have their own system of breaking the ice, 
preferably an icebreaker on the site, which 
would require tremendous amounts of money 
but I think it’s something the minister should 
be looking at and starting to budget for. The 
other thing is the possibility of using dyna- 
mite to break up the ice. There is a matter 
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of liability, of who would be responsible in 
case the dynamiting had some untoward 
effects or someone thought that the dyna- 
miting was reason that they suffered damage. 

There’s a reference in here to the Munici- 
pal Act, that immunity could be granted to 
people who acted on behalf of the authority 
in dynamiting and I’ve been wondering if 
you are thinking of going ahead and acting 
upon that recommendation. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, there were 
32 recommendations of the committee along 
the lines that you were mentioning, Jim. One 
of the conclusions and recommendations, 3.4, 
was that “The committee concludes that the 
present policy for flood emergency response 
planning was basically sound and that the 
roles assigned to the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources, conservation authorities, and the 
municipalities are proper.” There were a num- 
ber of specific modifications which could be 
made in supporting measures to improve it. 
One of them was recommendation 11 “that 
the Lower Thames Valley Conservation Au- 
thority determine the cost effectiveness in 
using dynamite to remove, and/or, to assist 
in the removal of sheet ice of various thick- 
nesses at both the mouth of the Thames and 
upstream.” 

From that flowed the question of liability 
of public servants in carrying out their duties 
and so on. Where that stands at the moment 
is that the conservation authority felt that 
cost effectiveness wasn’t the problem, it was 
the methodology, how effective this would 
be. 

As you know, I’m sure, James F. MacLaren 
Limited was appointed by the authority to 
do a general study of remedial measures 
which might be considered including dyna- 
mite, including icebreaking and the whole 
thing. There were three phases of that study, 
which is still going on as far as I know. I 
haven’t seen any report from it but J think 
the questions you have raised are ones that 
will be addressed in that report. 

I think it’s fair to say it was a good and 
a speedy report. I was really quite pleased 
it was done as soon as it was and that there 
was local representation and that all aspects 
were looked at. There were a number of 
recommendations which are in various stages 
of implementation at the moment. 

Perhaps Bob Burgar, who is in charge of 
the conservation authorities branch, can 
bring us even further up to date as to when 
they might be expecting to get the report 
from MacLaren Limited. It’s coming, I as- 
sume, in phases. As I recall, there were to 
be three phases. 
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Mr. Burgar: There is a proposal now that 
would be taking into account recommenda- 
tion five, that the ministry should stage a 
seminar to attempt to instruct people in 
methods of dealing with ice management or 
ice removal when ice occurs and causes 
flooding. We are proposing that for early in 
1980, in January or February, and the report 
will be an input to that particular seminar. 
The report would be ready, hopefully, by 
January. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: In connection with the 
dike, Mr. McGuigan, my understanding is 
one of the recommendations was that the 
dikes be inspected, that the various authori- 
ties inspect their dikes, which has turned up 
what you have mentioned. I understand there 
have been discussions between the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Food and the Department 
of Regional Economic Expansion or the 
federal Minister of Agriculture. We have 
been having discussions with the federal 
people about completing or continuing the 
dike system on down into the lake, or down 
around the corner, to the mouth and I 
assume there has been some discussion about 
repairs. Where that stands, I can’t say. 

My recollection is that the original Agri- 
cultural: Rehabilitation and Development Ad- 
ministration program, under which a good 
deal of that dike was constructed, was done 
on a cost-sharing basis among the province 
and the federal government and the indi- 
vidual property owners, but not including the 
municipalities. What sort of a program and 
what kind of a cost-sharing arrangement 
might come out of any repair or further con- 
struction, I don’t have any details about at 
the moment. 


Mr. McGuigan: I would like to make a 
point, Mr. Minister. Even if all of the 
plans on diking are carried forward, it could 
be to no avail in these hard winters and 
heavy ice conditions we're having in that 
the water simply builds up to the tops of 
the dikes because of ice jamming and then 
it becomes a question of what is going to 
let go first—the ice jam or the dike. If the 
ice is solid, it’s going to be the dike. If the 
dike holds, the water is simply going to back 
up the river and eventually flood the city 
of Chatham. 

Far too much emphasis has been placed 
on the dike as a solution to the problem 
under these conditions, where we have 
colder winters and more water coming down 
from the upper reaches. I think we have to 
turn our attention now to solving the prob- 
lem of the sand bars and the ice at the 
mouth of the river. 
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I wonder if you’ve really got around to 4 
thinking about the cost of having an ice-_ 
breaker on site. | 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I see that Bob is nodding. 
I would imagine this would not be one we | 
would own, but one we would lease or have | 
available. Perhaps you could comment on 
Mr. McGuigan’s question. 

Mr. Burgar: The authority is currently 
examining the possibility of getting an ice- 
breaker and _ stationing it at Chatham. © 
Whether it would be on loan from the | 
federal government, or whether we would 
have to contract it and rent it, or whether 
the authority could afford to buy one of their 
own is being examined in terms of the cost | 
effectiveness of it. | 

The proposal is certainly being studied and 
we're trying to figure out the most cost-effec- 
tive way of doing it. wy 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The federal authorities are 
the people with authority on the lakes and | 
the ones who do normally carry out the — 
dredging for navigation purposes. I wouldn't — 
want to make any statement today as to costs | 
or cost sharing, other than to say that I | 
think we would be talking to the federal 
authorities when we get into anything to do 
with navigation and dredging. , 

Mr. McGuigan: Just to follow up the — 
point a little bit, I suppose Chatham would | 
be very glad to have—and I would be glad | 
to see them—lake freighters come right up | 
to Chatham and unload grain and other 
products there. I really doubt if that is 
about to happen. 

Perhaps the province should be thinking | 
more of drainage through the river system | 
than navigation. It may come down to the _ 
fact that no one except the province is go- {| 
ing to provide the proper outlet at the | 
mouth of the Thames. I submit were in | 
different conditions and we are going to 
move increasingly in that direction and that 
is there is more land cultivated and more — 
runoff than there has ever been before. | 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Am I right that the area 
where flooding took place for many, many | 
years was flooded yearly and was not used | 
for agricultural purposes and has gradually 
been reclaimed over the years by the con- 
struction of dikes? 


Mr. McGuigan: Oh, yes. But it is very very | 
valuable farm land. It pains me to say this, | 
but I think it’s the most valuable farm land 
in Canada, in terms of yield, in terms of earli- 
ness. If we look at the prices it sells for— 
as farm land, not for other purposes—it’s get- 
ting up around $5,000, $6,000, $7,000 an 


acre. 


| 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: There is no worry about 
strip development. 

Mr. McGuigan: No, not a bit. 

I think you’ve answered my questions. I 
just wanted to emphasize I think we’re mov- 
ne more and more towards flooding prob- 
ems. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I guess I would conclude 
by saying I think it was a good report and 
that all the recommendations are being fol- 
Icwed up. Barring some most unusual 
weather conditions, I expect we wouldn’t 


_ have a repetition of last spring. 


\ 


Mr. McGuigan: I hope so. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Van Horne, I allowed 
Mr. McGuigan to proceed until you came. 
It's your turn now, but Mr. Miller, did you 
have a question you wanted to ask? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: About the conservation 
authority? 


Mr. Chairman: Would you mind, if—Mr. 
Van Horne, do you have some information? 


Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Chairman, I had 
finished and the minister was responding 
when we left here last evening. I would like 
to hear his comments. At this point I have 
nothing to add, unless I learn something from 
him today. 

[10:45] 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I have something more 
for you today. In getting some details about 
the environmental assessment, I understand 
the assessment is considering at least four 
major alternatives to solve London’s dual 
problems of sewage disposal and flood control 
and I understand the major alternatives are, 
first, modification of operations on existing 


operations; second, upgrading for building of . 


new sewage treatment plants— 
Mr. Van Horne: I am sorry, upgrading 


=ior— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Upgrading for building 
new sewage plants. Third, control of non- 
point pollution sources; the fourth is new 
diking; fifth is land development regulations 
and land acquisition; sixth is a major pipe- 
line from the Great Lakes; and the seventh 
is the Glengowan dam. Until the environ- 
mental assessment is completed and a deci- 
sion is made on which of these alternatives 
would be the most effective in solving the 
sewage disposal problem and the flood con- 


' trol problems, there is no formal project. 


However, I just wanted to make it clear— 
I was talking last night and a week ago about 


the formula we hhave adopted for subsidy of 
dams by conservation authorities as being a 
minimum of 50 per cent; in fact, it is 55 


per cent. 
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Mr. Van Horne: Is that 55 per cent govern- 
ment of Ontario and 45 per cent munici- 
palities? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: And 45 per cent munici- 
palities, the authority; plus a supplementary 
grant, depending on the kind of project. I 
think it is fair to say we can guarantee there 
would be a 55 per cent contribution that I 
would expect there could be a supplementary 
grant of about a further 10 per cent, which 
would bring our total to 65 per cent, and 
that I can see no possibility of going back 
to the pre-1977 formula which was 100 per 
cent of everything over $30,000. 


Mr. Van Horne: What conditions might be 
attached to that 10 per cent supplemental? 
Could you elaborate on that for me? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I would think that this is 
based to some degree on the size of the pro- 
ject. There are so many options here that I 
really wouldn’t want to be tied down, be- 
cause it conceivably might be something less 
than that, although I doubt it. Conceivably, it 
might be another few percentage points; but 
I really can’t give you a definitive answer 
until we know what the project is. 


‘Mr. Burgar: The supplementary grant rate 
is not subject to conditions. It is a calculation 
based on a formula which includes the total 
population of the authority area, the equal- 
ized assessment and the size of the proposed 
budget for any given year. So it is a calcula- 
tion which would then increase what one 
might call the normal grant rate from 55 per 
cent; we have just taken a very rough esti- 
mate and it would probably be about 10 per 
cent in the case of a project of the magnitude 
of Glengowan. 

Mr. Van Horne: Thank you very much. 

May I go back then to these seven alterna- 
tives? The funding would apply to any of 
these, or are there any it would not apply to? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t think it would 
apply to upgrading or building new sewage 
treatment plants, but they really have nothing 
to do with flood control. That would be some- 
thing through Environment, rather than 
through the conservation authority. 

For the control of non-point pollution 
sources, again, I would assume that would 
relate to perhaps storm outlets, that sort of 
thing. What else, Bob? 

Mr. Burgar: Essentially, 
source pollution is the— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Runoff. 


Mr. Burgar: —controlling of the agricul- 
tural runoff, plus urban storm-water drain- 


age. 


the non-point- 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: Diking could well be 
something we would be involved in. 


Mr. Van Horne: And, of course, the sixth 
one. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: A major pipeline from the 
Great Lakes? I don’t think so, unless it was 
to the Great Lakes. 


Mr. Van Horne: Youre going to steer 
that stuff to Lake Erie, are you? You arent 
suggesting that, I hope. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I wasn’t thinking of the 
stuff, I was thinking of the rain water. 


Mr. Van Horne: I have no further ques- 
tions. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: This morning Mr. Foster 
handed me a copy of a memorandum in re- 
gard to Port Maitland’s flooding and the 
Grand River Conservation Authority, and I 
appreciate the fact he has put this material 
together. 

It points out that serious flooding has 
occurred more recently in November. The 
flooding problem has been going on, I guess, 
to back up a little bit, since 1827. That was 
the first recorded storm and the flooding was 
caused by high winds forcing Lake Erie to 
back up into the river. 

The memo contains some recommenda- 
tions to the town of Dunnville with regard 
to making a request that an engineering 
study be undertaken to determine the mag- 
nitude of the problem and the cost of the 
proposed remedial work. The ministry rec- 
ommends the town of Dunnville contact the 
Grand River Conservation Authority to de- 
termine the feasibility of undertaking such a 
study. . 

Is anything further to report on that? 
Have they done any work on that feasibility 
study yet? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Are you aware of any- 
thing? 

Mr. Foster: The only additional word is 
the ministry will discuss it with the Grand 
River Conservation Authority and attempt 
to facilitate whatever seems proper there. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: It is caused by Lake 
Erie. It is obvious that has been the larg- 
est offender. Is any funding available from 
the Department of Regional Economic Ex- 
pansion or through the Ministry of Inter- 
governmental Affairs for this program? Do 
you anticipate that can be achieved? 


Mr. Foster: There is one program that 
Intergovernmental Affairs has operated 
through the municipal subsidies branch hav- 
ing to do with structures within a munic- 
ipality. That grant has been 80 per cent. 
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That sort of opportunity would be looked 


at in consultation with the Grand River 


Conservation Authority. There may be op- 
portunities for assistance other than through 
the conservation authority grant system. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I am just concerned that 
the town of Dunnville may be carrying the 
biggest burden of cost and I wondered if it 
could be spread out. In 1978 the water 
levels rose by 8.8 feet in seven hours. You 
can see that is the basic cause and the real 
problem. There were 22 homes affected in 
April 1979. Other areas in Ontario have 
utilized the DREE program to protect agri- 
cultural land at the upper end of the lake, 
and it appears to me that Port Maitland 
should be able to qualify for that type of 
assistance, also. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It is interesting, I must 
say. You say this has been happening for a 
hundred and some odd years. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Since 1827 when it was 
first recorded. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Certainly the people in- 
volved are very tenacious. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Pardon me, I didn’t get 
the last comment. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Certainly the people are 
very determined. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I want to make clear, 
as I indicated before, the Armond Grant 
family live there. They are in their 70s. 
They are the ones who have been affected 
most dramatically. They raised their home 
to protect it, on their own, and yet they have 
had three floodings since. They are not in ~ 
the position, either fianancially or physically, — 
to do this again. I think it is important, and 
I am not complaining, that they are making 
progress on Port Maitland. Also I think we 


have to record the level to which this house} 


has to be raised so they can be protected. 

These recommendations have been made 
by the ministry and I say thanks for that. 
There is a lot of potential for future de- 
velopment at Port Maitland, as long as it is 
done on a proper scale and protected against 
this flooding problem. Perhaps raising the 
buildings is the way to solve the problem, 
but we need some funding to achieve that. 
That’s what I am debating at the present 
time. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There might be money | 


available through the program of the Min- 
istry of International Affairs, Is that the © 


program for people who were affected; it | 


water on both sides of Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario about 15 years ago, five years ago? 


Mr. Foster: Five years ago, six years ago. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: The old one was a loan 
program for people who were affected, it 
was before the dam in the St. Lawrence 
River was removed, I guess. That is a long 
time ago. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: He also made some 
other recommendations, like the regulating 
of the lake level and that has been a kind 
of ritual issue for some time in Lake Erie. 
There were four recommendations made 
concerning to flooding problems. The people 


living in the flood plain area could be relo- 
cated on higher land, the affected houses 


could be raised, and dikes could be built to 
protect the flood prone area. I am looking 
for a solution so Port Maitland can be a 
better municipality and something we, you 
and I, Mr. Minister, and Ontario can be 
proud of, rather than have to contend with 
the flooding which has occurred three times 
since 1975. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I am sure you are aware 
that the maximum and minimum level of 
Lake Erie is regulated by the International 


_ Joint Commission. The problem ‘has been the 


weather. For instance, the ice last winter and 
the high winds that raise Lake Erie so rapidly 
and so much. It is probably affected by this 
more than any of the other Great Lakes be- 


cause it is so shallow. I guess that is part 
of the problem. 


_ Mr. G. I. Miller: I think the wheels are 
turning and maybe in the long run—and this 
is not going to happen overnight—but down 


_the road, we can look for an improvement 


and possibly a solution to the flooding prob- 
lem there. I would like to say thanks to the 
ministry and the people who put this to- 


_ gether. 


_I have one other question regarding the 
conservation authorities. I mentioned the 
Caledonia dam the other night, Mr. Minister, 


in regard to the possibility of utilizing it to 


generate hydro power and you made refer- 
ence to our critic, Julian Reed’s, hydro plant 
that wasn’t working very effectively. I think 
he discussed that with you. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I recall something, yes. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Apparently it is working 
much better than you indicated and he didn’t 
really have to put all those fuses in. When 
I mentioned that to him, it upset him a little 
bit. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I think that’s when he 


blew a fuse. I apologized for maligning his 


system and said I hoped to visit it. 
Mr. McGuigan: Watts the problem? 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Over the weekend I had 


a talk with the mayor of the town of Haldi- 


mand. I suggested that maybe the conserva- 


tion authorities could be utilizing the dam 
for hydro, but after discussing it with the 
mayor, David Peirson, he indicated that the 
hydro commission of Caledonia is interested 
in utilizing the power it may generate, They 
have done some research and the figures indi- 
cated that it may not be feasible. But, again, 
while talking to our critic, Julian Reed, he 
said there is new technology. 

Mr. Minister, would you take a closer 
look at that? 
[11:00] 


And is there any possibility of the Cale- 
donia hydro commission utilizing the power 
from there in co-operation with the conserva- 
tion authority? Could you give them the 
background and details and what it would 
cost? Is there new technology that would 
make it feasible and pay over a long period 
of time? 

Hon. Mr, Auld: As I mentioned, we are 
involved in a pilot project with a small gen- 
erator that might be applicable in a number 
of areas where there is a low head. I won't 
repeat that; I mentioned it when Mr. Reed 
was here, but I would think, from their point 
of view, this would be something about 
which, say, the public utilities commission 
and the authority might approach Hydro 
and/or Energy. We don’t have the expertise 
and we don’t try to duplicate the expertise 
in Energy and in Hydro in connection with 
hydraulic generation. I can’t see any objec- 
tion we would have if the authority wanted 
to make some sort of a deal with the PUC, 
although I suppose water rentals would apply. 

Normally if water is used for commercial 
vurposes the taxpayers collect water rental, 
but that is further down the stream a little 
way. That is the only connection I can see 
that Natural Resources would have. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Being the former Minister 
of Energy, are there any other areas you 
could co-ordinate, from your experience? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I make it a practice only 
to deal with the ministry I am in. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: You don’t want to use 
that former expertise? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: As I say, I find that I have 
enough to do in my current capacity. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: But you would support 
it from your ministry. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: As a matter of sort of 
general government policy we have _ indi- 
cated, and I think the former Minister of 
finergy indicated on one occasion, that— 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Which one? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Me—we should be look- 
ing at developing or redeveloping some of 
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the sites which had become uneconomical 
when it was a lot cheaper than it is now and 
is likely to be in the future. And I would 
agree with his statement on that. 

Mr. G. L Miller: Agree with whom? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: My statement. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: That makes it a bit com- 
plicated. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There was a complicated 
bit in Hansard about that in some discussions 
between the Minister of Energy and the 
Minister of Natural Resources about warm 
water effluent. 


Mr. Mancini: Were you talking to your- 
self? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I reported it very care- 
fully and accurately and reported that the 
two ministers had not yet been able to reach 
an agreement. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Going may be to an- 
other area, I think my colleague Jim Mc- 
Guigan mentioned the dredging and provid- 
ing that expertise and you indicated that 
that is a federal problem. 

I know of one conservation authority that 
has a dredge at its disposal. At various times 
we have had requests for assistance in clean- 
ing out the small streams which provide boat 
marinas. There is one at Turkey Point and 
one on Sanddusk Creek down on Lake Erie 
which have had silting problems and it is 
expensive to own the equipment to dredge 
them out. 

I was wondering if the ministry would 
consider getting some assistance—and I know 
they haven’t—to make these better marinas 
and more ‘accessible to the lake, maybe with 
a cleanout operation. I think the town of 
Port Burwell has a dredge. They are given a 
grant by the federal government and they 
are operating it themselves. The Long Point 
Conservation Authority, as I said, now has 
a dredge and—hopefully with some assist- 
ance from Wintario money—they are able to 
clean up three miles of channel along Long 
Point. I believe the Turkey Point marina has 
its own section and is trying to maintain it. 

If you want to encourage and give assist- 
ance to making marinas better, maybe the 
ministry could come up with a policy of 
assisting and helping to provide this service. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There are several points 
there. First of all, in terms of flood control 
and flow augmentation in streams, I imagine 
that pretty well all authorities may have 
been involved at some time or other in wid- 
ening or removing constrictions—some kinds 
of dredging. There are one or two authorities 
that have established marinas, perhaps be- 
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cause they wanted to remove boathouses, for — 
a variety of reasons. In some of these cases 
the province has considered this as part of 
their subsidizable operating or capital costs. 
On the other hand, we are sharing in the’ | 
costs and I would have some reservations — 
about our using public money to assist a 
private operator in his private operation. 
There would be nothing to prevent the 
authority if they had the equipment, from — 
doing it on a cost-recovery basis. That may | 
well happen in some cases, but I don't | 
think that’s the kind of thing we would | 
subsidize, nor do I think it’s the kind of | 
thing the authorities would charge back to 
the municipalities. They have some degree — 
of autonomy in these things. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes, I understand that. | 
But getting back to the Thames River, per- | 
haps if the silt was pumped back to re-— 
claim land, rather than dredging and dump- 
ing it, you could do two things. You could 
protect and improve a particular area by 4} 
building it up and improve the channel be-_ 
cause it is silt that is running off which you 
could sell. It could be a recycled type of | 
thing. | 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I’m not an engineer, but I | 
know that there are some areas where you || 
have to dredge forever. If you dredge it out | 
and put it on the shore it goes back on the | 
bottom, Sandy areas are a great example of | 
that. But that’s a separate matter, as I say. 
I think we'll be looking into it as to whether | 
it’s an entirely a flood control measure or 
whether it may have some navigation aspects, | 
in which case the feds would be involved. | 

Bob, is there anything you feel you should | 
add to the question about dredging for a) 
private marina? Do you know of that being | 
done by any of the authorities? | 







Mr. Burgar: As you've already mentioned, | 


a dredge they were using 
clear for purposes of flood control; 
would contract to some private people on a | 
straight-cost basis if they had the time avail-_ 
able to do it. No, ’'m not sure that we would | 
be in the business of subsidizing for private | 
marinas. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Again, getting back to. 
the marinas themselves, they do provide a/ 
service for the area. They are not big money- | 
making operations but they do provide * 
service. Again, I think some assistance could) 
be given to stimulate that industry so you’ 
can keep the private guy in business. I differ 
with the position that we shouldn't be sub- 
sidizing them because it’s just assisting them.) 
You assist many areas of industry in many) 
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ways by doing a little something that can 
make it a better industry. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Gordon, I have to tell 
you that I have a conflict of interest because 
I own 20 per cent of a marina and your 
side might not agree with you. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: A private marina? Have 
you had any assistance along the way? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Unfortunately not. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Okay, that’s an unfair 
question. Again, I want to comment about 
_the cleanup of the waterways. 
When I was down along the Gulf of 
_ Maxico I observed that they reclaim beaches. 
They are pumping silt out of there to protect 
- the flooding area, make a better beach and 
to protect the highways. Again, the ministry 
has to become involved to some degree and 
I think that should be given serious con- 
sideration. I'll leave it at that, Mr. Minister, 
and hope you'll make some changes. 


Mr. Chairman: Did you have a question, 
_ Mr. McGuigan? 


Mr. McGuigan: Yes. Although I’m not an 
authority on conservation authorities, I'd like 
to point out to the minister what I as an 
observer see them doing is looking after river 
valleys and trying to deal with the symptoms 
of our problems and not really the cures that 
are needed. I also see them acquiring small 
plots of land for parks and things of this sort, 
but they're really not moving back into the 
farm land where I feel our floods really 

_ Originate—where our problems come from. I 
wonder if the ministry has considered an ex- 
panded role for conservation authorities to try 
and get at the root of some of the problems. 
One thing that comes to mind which the 
member for Chatham-Kent (Mr. Watson), in 
his former capacity, did a great deal to pro- 
mote was the use of windbreaks; he got a good 
_ number of farmers to plant these windbreaks. 
The seedlings, of course, came from your 
_ ministry. 7 
When I look around the county and see 
the results of those windbreaks, there are 
some success stories. But, by and large, I 
think it’s a failure. If you look at a row of 
evergreen trees that may have been planted 
maybe eight or 10 years ago, it reminds you 
of something like a hockey player’s bridge- 
work. It’s more noticeable by the gaps than 
it is by the number of trees that survive. 
The point is those little trees that are about 
the size of an envelope when you plant them, 
have an awful struggle to survive against 
weeds, grass and competing elements. They’re 
very slow-growing trees. So, after seven, 
eight or 10 years, there aren’t very many left. 









Those that do make it, of course, are in 
good shape. 

It seems to me we need some sort of a 
cO-operative arrangement. Number one, you 
plant older trees which are better able to 
survive. Number two, you need an aftercare 
system which in many cases the farmers are 
unable to provide because as we move to 
larger farms—the average farm in Kent 
county is 400 or 500 acres and many are 
larger than that—we move to big equipment 
and very little help. So in the crunch planting 
period in the spring of the year which is 
when these trees need attention, the farmer 
is out there busy planting his crops. The same 
happens in the fall when they also could 
receive some attention; he’s harvesting his 
crops so those windbreaks get neglected. It 
seems to me we need specialized equipment 
to cultivate, spray and even plant those trees. 

There was a day when the farmer had that 
when he had the one-row equipment, the 
small cultivator, but today, with the huge 
equipment he thas— 

Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order if I might, I know this issue is impor- 
tant to the member and I know that con- 
servation authorities are important, but we 
have 16 hours on these estimates and we 
have spent at least eight hours on flooding, 
flood management and conservation author- 
ities, 

[11:15] 


With respect, I would suggest to the mem- 
bers of the committee that the resource man- 
agement program and the outdoor recreation 
program, which are the next two, are equally, 
if not more, important. 

Resource development is, in my view, the 
most important development tool we have in 
the province and we have about three and a 
half ‘hours left in the estimates, and we may 
not get to them. 

I wonder if we could— 


Mr. McGuigan: Ill cut my remarks short. 

I just want to leave the thought that plans 
should be developed to initiate the follow-up 
on tree planting and other conservation meth- 
ods out on the farms where the problem 
really starts. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Through the conservation 
authority? 

Mr. McGuigan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: They do some of that now. 

Mr. Mancini: Could I ask the minister 
when the Conservation Authorities Act was 
first enactedP Has there been any wholesale 
review of the Conservation Authorities Act 
since 1947? 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: I think there have been a 
couple over the years, but there is one which 
is just about completed at the moment. 

Mr. Mancini: They’re doing one right now? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It’s been going on, the 
study of the role and mandate of conservation 
authorities; is it about two years, Mr. Burgar? 

Mr. Burgar: The study is about a year old 
now. With respect to your question, when we 
have that agreed to and approved I think it 
will lead to some amendment of the Conser- 
vation Authorities Act. 

Mr. Mancini: So what youre doing now 
then is preparing an internal study from 
which the minister will obtain information 
and possibly make amendments to the original 
act, and then he will table this in the Legis- 
lature for all members to discuss it. Is that 
how it will be? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Actually, it’s not an in- 
ternal study. It’s really been a public study 
with the authorities. It’s been circulated to 
the municipalities. As a matter of fact, it’s on 
the agenda for the Provincial-Municipal Liai- 
son Committee’s next meeting, which was 
going to be on Friday but has been postponed 
until later in the month, to be combined, I 
understand, with the December meeting. 

Mr. Mancini: That’s very helpful. I’ve had 
the feeling now for some time that a lot of 
the conservation authorities—as you know, Mr. 
Minister, some of them have been formed 
recently; five, six, eight, 10 years ago. Not 
all of them were— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: One was formed two weeks 
ago. 

Mr. Mancini: Not all of them were formed 
back in 1947. I certainly wouldn’t want to be 
critical, but just to make some observations 
I've found that some of the conservation auth- 
orities really don’t know what their mandate 
is. What they end up doing is moving into 
areas where they more or le:s see a need for 
somebody to act. Possibly the results of these 
actions would be beneficial to the community 
at large, but I’m very hesitant to allow any 
body which we create through the Legisla- 
ture automatically to assume they can move 
into areas of perceived needs. 

One of the things I would strongly recom- 
mend when we're reviewing the legislation— 
I hope we're going to review it after this 
major study is done—I hope we will make it 
very explicit to the conservation authorities 
just what their mandate is and what their 
responsibilities are, 

In this very bureaucratic world we have I 
find that not only legislative bodies but legis- 
latures themselves have moved into areas 
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not so much because it is their responsibility 
but because there is a vacuum and at that | 
particular time they have money to use. That 
would be the only comment I would make 
about the conservation authorities in general. 
I would hope their mandate would be much 
more explicit in what we expect them to do. — 
Do we expect their function to be to save 
wetlands? Do we expect their function to 
be to save shorelines? Do we expect their 
function, like in Essex, to be to run a very 
nice park, like the J. R. Park Homestead? 
Do we expect them to do all these things 
or do we expect them to do only a few of — 
these things? 

I find it causes some confusion amongst the | 
municipalities themselves. I would like to © 
give the minister one example. | 


In Essex county the conservation authority _ 


it 


has perceived a need to protect the shore- | 


3 x 
a 


line. As all of us can imagine, Essex county . 
is mostly surrounded by water—Lake St. Clair | 
and Lake Erie—and we've had a severe prob- | 


lem with erosion. There certainly is a need 
there to help the residents combat this 
erosion problem. 

Some municipalities, one I’m absolutely 
sure of, have turned over their responsibility — 
for the shoreline to the conservation aus 
thority. Other municipalities do not perceive | 
that as being the job of the conservation | 
authority or their role in Essex county and — 
they've refused to give the conservation au- | 
thority responsibility over their shoreline. 

Many of the ratepayers are also confused — 
and are not exactly sure of the motives of | 
the conservation authority for wanting to | 
assume this control. I would hope that under | 
the new legislation there would be enough 
flexibility in areas such as this, where the | 
municipalities and the conservation author- | 
ity could work together, such as shoreline | 
protection, hut where the ultimate respon- | 
sibility would lie with the municipality to 
make final and major decisions. | 

The ratepayers I’ve spoken to do not want | 
their municipality to lose that autonomy. | 
Theyre very afraid—and frankly, I agree with | 


well at the conservation authority meeting as — 
it would be at the local township council 
meeting, J 

I perceive a big problem there as to what | 
the role of the conservation authority is. fm 
not exactly sure how we're going to solve | 
it, but I think there should be a_ better 
definition of what the conservation author- | 
ities are to do and some flexibility in allow- 
ing them to carry on joint projects, leaving 
the final responsibility to the local elected 
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officials. I think we’re going to have to move 
into that area. I’m afraid if we don’t—I can’t 
speak for all conservation authorities—we’re 
going to get bogged down in some battles. 
And once you do that, that’s going to take 
away from some of the good that the conser- 
vation authority is doing in Essex county. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think there is provision 
for flexibility. In fact, there are a number of 
authorities—the one that comes to mind im- 
mediately is the Metro authority and_ the 
work it’s doing on the waterfront, along Lake 
Ontario, both through erosion control and 
land development, finding a place to put all 
the excavated material in downtown Toronto. 
For instance, along the Humber River they’ve 
got large projects where they're creating 
parks along the river. 

There’s a great deal of flexibility, inasmuch 
as the authority can designate the benefiting 
municipality, either the major beneficiary or 
the total beneficiary, so that authority will 
do the work on behalf of the municipality, in 
which case they do exactly what the munic- 
ipality agrees to. 

Sometimes there may be arguments with 


a number of municipalities about the divi- 


sion of benefits, but we always need to re- 
member that by and large the municipalities 
control the authorities. They appoint all the 
members but three who are provincial ap- 
pointees and come from the various areas, 
but really they are there to represent the 
province rather than the individual munic- 


| ipality. 


There may well be some change in the 


_ structure of authorities and I think it’s fair 


to say that they were started because of the 
problems with flood control in the 1940s 
and the 1950s. To fulfil their original role of 
flood control they acquired a good deal of 


land, flood plain land and land to build 


reservoirs and so on. That got them into the 


_ park business, because a flood plain is a good 
_ place to have a park. If it floods, people just 


don’t have picnics. Then they branched out 


into other activities about which questions 


have been raised. 
On the other hand, in conjunction with 


Natural Resources in terms of forestry and 


so on, they are doing things which are help- 
ful to us and helpful to the communities 
-and are available to the communities as a 
result of the authorities doing them, when 






| 


probably we would not have the resources to 
do them in addition to our other activities. 
There are some authorities with not much of 
a flood problem. . 
‘However, their budgets are produced by 
those representatives of the municipalities 


and submitted to us, so it seems to me that 
in theory at least—and in practice if they 
want to do so—the municipalities do control 
what is done. These matters are addressed in 
the study that’s been done so I suspect, 
assuming that the report is adopted though 
it may well be changed a little, there will 
probably be some amendments to the legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Mancini: I just wanted to give the 
minister an example of what I consider con- 
servation authorities working in areas which 
are not their field. In essence— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Would you like a copy 
of the thing, Mr. Mancini? 


Mr. Mancini: Yes, please, if that would 
be possible. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Since we're about to 
leave this vote I'll give you mine. 


Mr. Mancini: I just wanted to make one 
more comment just to outline to the mem- 
bers of the committee how severe this 
problem can get. 

We have a highway that goes from 
Windsor into the town of Amherstburg, 
highway 18. We’ve been trying for years to 
get the highway expanded and it has been 
expanded in parts; we have four lanes in 
parts. That western part of Essex county is 
becoming an industrial heartland and we 
need a major highway there. 

We've been working very diligently—my- 
self and some of the municipalities—with the 
Minister of Transporation and Communica- 
tions (Mr. Snow) and we have a program on 
stream where hopefully we're going to see a 
four-lane highway built from Amherstburg 
to Windsor. This will be very beneficial 
for the people of that community, for their 
industry, et cetera. And yet the conservation 
authority, for whatever reasons known only 
to them, has put in an objection to a four- 
lane highway being built. 

Mr. Minister, under no circumstances do I 
consider that to be their responsibility. I 
think things as blatant as that have to be 
outlined very clearly. It’s not their mandate 
to decide where a four-lane highway should 
go. It's not going through a marsh; it’s not 
going through a provincial park. There’s a 
highway already established there and what 
were doing is expanding it. I think that’s 
a blatant abuse of power. 

That is one of my concerns and I just 
wanted to make sure it was put on the rec- 
ford that, as I said earlier, we need a more 
defined role for what the _ conservation 
authorities should do. 


Mr. Wildman: Since we are running out 
of time, I would like to move that we move 
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next to vote 2503, item 3-—since the St. 
Lawrence Parks Commission people are here 
—and that when that is completed we move 
from there to vote 2504, which is probably 
the most important vote in the estimates. 


[11:30] 

Mr. Chairman: All in agreemnt? 

Mr. Mancini: Mr. Chairman I consider 
vote 2503, item 2 very important. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I certainly 
agree with that comment. As a matter of 
fact, I have a great deal of material here 
on moose management which I would like 
to raise, but frankly the St. Lawrence parks 
people are here to be heard. 

Mr. Chairman: I intend to do that any- 
way. 

Mr. Wildman: The other problem is if we 
go and spend much more time—time I would 
like to spend myself; I know other members 
of the committee would—on other items in 
2503 we probably arent going to get to 
mineral or forest management and, when 
you consider the role of the Ministry of 
Natural Resources, those are probably two 
of the most important functions they've got. 
To be in a situation where we're looking as 
if we are going to have very little time to 
talk about either mineral or forest manage- 
ment is very regrettable. 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I would cer- 
tainly agree with that approach but I con- 
sider that vote 2503, item 2, fish and wild- 
life, is very important as well. I agree with 
my friend and his comments, but I think we 
should agree to proceed on the basis sug- 
gested, provided we can hold 45 minutes or 
so for that second item on 2503. 


Mr. Martel: How much time is left? 


Mr. Gaunt: After today there will be two 
hours, so we've got three hours as of now. 


Mr. McKessock: Are the fish and _ wild- 
life people not here as well today? Why 
shouldn’t we proceed as— 


Mr. Foulds: If I could just speak to Mr. 
Wildman’s motion, I think I have sat through 
these estimates more than any other person 
except the minister and yourself and perhaps 
Mr. Lane. I too ‘have prepared all kinds of 
material on fish and wildlife—I mentioned 
that in my leadoff—on moose management 
and deer management and fish management, 
but we have if you'll pardon me for saying 
so, been futzing around here so we haven’t 
got to this vote—I used the word “we,” the 
committee—we haven’t got to the important 
matters. I am willing, unfortunately, to sacri- 
fice that because I think— 


Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: The member for Port 


Arthur has the floor. 


Mr. Foulds: I would agree with Mr. Gaunt’s 
proposal that we try to save at least a few 
minutes at the end for the item 2 but we do 
it in that order. 


Mr. Martel: May I just speak briefly on the 
motion? For the future development of On- 
tario, with resources as a keystone of our 
economy, we simply cannot bypass either the 
discussion with respect to mineral manage- 
ment, or to forest management. As important 
as other things are, none of them hold as 
much for the future development of Ontario 
as those two items. In fact they are the cor- 
nerstone, not only of this ministry but sup- 
posedly of our economy. 

Surely we have to get to those items to get 
at what’s going on in both those sectors of 
the economy. We have to look at them. 

I understand the pressures of time, but 
when you are put to the wall you have to 
take your druthers when you’ve only got 16 
hours. For some of us the development of 
the forest industry and the mineral industry 
in the north, I say to my friend from Nipis- 
sing (Mr. Bolan), is fundamental. It’s funda- 
mental to proper development of northern 
Ontario and for the economic future and well- 
being of southern Ontario, so we must get to 
those two important items and can’t simply 


shrug them off as much as we'd like to talk 


about them all. 


Mr. Chairman: A system has been sug- 
gested— 


Mr. Gaunt: Having said all that, I suggest 
that next year the House leaders try and allo- — 
cate a little more time for this very impor- | 


tant— 


Mr. Martel: The House leaders don’t; its 
what the committee asks for. We simply give _ 


you what you ask for. 
Mr. Gaunt: We'll ask for more next year. 
Item 8 agreed to. 
Item 9 agreed to. 
Vote 2502 agreed to. 


On vote 2503, outdoor recreation program; 4 | 


item 3, St. Lawrence Parks Commission: 


Mr. Chairman: I would ask the indulgence 
of all committee members since Mr. Sloan, 


the general manager of the St. Lawrence 


Parks Commission, is here and has 250 miles 
to drive back. Mr. Rollins, the chairman, is 
also here. I do not think that will be too long. 


Then you'll continue on with your regular 


discussion. Mr. Rollins and Mr. Sloan, will 
you come up? | 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We'll then go to item 2? 


= eel, 
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Mr. McKessock: Do we go back to fish and 
wildlife then, after supplementaries? 


Mr. Chairman: I think items 1 and 2 will 
follow this, as agreed this morning. We'll 
have 45 minutes on that at least and then 
well go to the other vote. 


Mr. Foulds: That wasn’t the motion. 
There’s a motion before this committee that 
after this vote we go to resources and then— 


Mr. Wildman: If I may, there is a motion 
on the floor. I agree with Mr. Gaunt and with 
other members who've said that fish and 
wildlife is very important. As a matter of fact, 
my Own position is that I’ve made a number 
of commitments to people in my riding that 
I would raise concerns with regard to moose 
and deer management. 

However, the proposal made was that we 
would go to the St. Lawrence Parks Commis- 
| sion first and from there to the other vote, 
| and then back to fish and wildlife, I thought. 


Mr. Martel: I think we have a compromise. 























Mr. Chairman: Just a minute: I like to be 
fair. After all, there are personnel there with 
fish and wildlife. If we're going to skip all 
over and have these people here and not put 
them to use or to ask questions, you're going 
to have things completely out of kilter. 


Mr. Martel: We have a compromise worked 
out. I just spoke to Mr. Gaunt. 


Mr. Chairman: I say agree among your- 
selves. 'm not telling you what to do. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Gaunt, I think we've 
reached an agreement that we will finish St. 
Lawrence Parks Commission because they’re 
here and as soon as we've done that we'll 
finish up today with fish and wildlife, leaving 
mineral management for tomorrow. Is that 
agreeable? 

Mr. Chairman: Is that agreeable? 


_ Mr. Gaunt: Can we agree on a time divi- 
sion between St. Lawrence parks and fish and 
wildlife—perhaps 50-50? 

| Mr. Martel: Sure. 


Mr. Samis: I have a few questions. I sup- 
dose, Mr. Sloan, you’d prefer to answer them. 
Mirst of all, do you have any figures on the 
ark attendance for this year? 


Mr. Sloan: Yes, in camping we had in ex- 
‘ess of 100 camper groups, approximately 
100,000; at the village, 352,000; at Old Fort 
denry, 194,000; and in excess of 20,000 
sreen fee payers at the golf course. 


Mr. Samis: In terms of projections, last 
rear I believe total park attendance was 2.3 
aillion. The previous year was two million. 
Vould you estimate that it'll be up this year? 


Mr. Sloan: Yes, to just a little over three 
million. 

Mr. Samis: It'll be over the three million 
mark, 

In the accounts here it says that out of 
$7.9 million, $4.9 million would be for 
salaries. How many employees is that for? 

Mr. Sloan: We have an approved comple- 
ment of 132 and we run about 650 seasonal. 

Mr. Samis: How would that compare with 
last year? 

Mr. Sloan: Just about the same; no change. 

Mr. Samis: I see by last year’s figures we’re 
talking of a deficit of approximately $4.2 
million. 

Mr. Sloan: Yes, this year we'll recover 
about 46 per cent of our expenditures. 

Mr. Samis: What would you estimate the 
deficit will be this year? 

Mr. Sloan: About $3.7 million. 

Mr. Samis: Is that based primarily on the 
mcreased attendance? 

‘Mr. Sloan: Increased attendance, increased 
sales at our merchandising areas primarily. 

Mr. Samis: What would be the size of the 
deficit for the year 1977-78? 

Mr. Sloan: In 1977-78, gross revenues were 
$2.8 million. In fiscal year 1978-79, as you 
know, it was $3.3 million, so there was an 
18 per cent increase in revenue between 
1977-78 and 1978-79. 

Mr. Samis: I’m interested in the deficit for 
1977-78, compared with what you're project- 
ing this year and last year, just to get some 
handle on the size of the deficit and what’s 
happening to it over the last three years. 

Mr. Sloan: It’s decreasing. 

Mr. Samis: Can you give me an actual 
figure for 1977-78? 

Mr. Sloan: I don’t have the 1977-78 actual 
expenditures, but I can get that for you. 

Mr. Samis: Can you give me a ballpark 
figure? You said $3.7 million this year, last 
year $4.2 million. Would it be less than 1978- 
79? 

Mr. Sloan: Yes. 

Mr. Samis: Substantially? 

Mr. Sloan: In 1977-78 it was $7.2 million. 

Mr. Samis: And revenues? 

Mr. Sloan: Revenue in 1977-78 was $2.8 
million. 

Mr. Samis: That’s $4.4 million approxi- 
mately, ehP So we're talking about $4.4 
million in 1977-78, $4.2 million in 1978-79 
and for 1979-80 you're projecting in the 
realm of $3.7 million. Is that right? 
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Mr. Sloan: Yes. 

Mr. Samis: How does that size of deficit 
compare with other parks commissions in 
terms of your overall budget? 

Mr. Sloan: Other parks commissions operate 
completely differently so you can’t compare. 

Mr. Samis: What would be the main differ- 
ences in the St. Lawrence Parks Commission 
and others of approximately equal size? J 
realize it’s difficult to single out one as a 
good basis for comparison. 

Mr. Sloan: The Niagara Parks Commission 
generates all its revenue and receives no 
funding through the Legislature. They get 
water rentals, et cetera. Of course, their oper- 
ation is of a different nature to that of the 
St. Lawrence Parks Commission. 

Mr. Samis: Are you satisfied with the 
amount of revenue this year? 


Mr. Sloan: Yes. 


Mr. Samis: In terms of your patronage 
and sources of income? 


Mr. Sloan: Yes. 


Mr. Samis: What are your plans for the 
Upper Canada theatre? There’s been some 
mention in the Cornwall press, for example, 
and in other places, about trying to locate 
the theatre closer to Upper Canada Village 
to make it more accessible and give it a 
higher profile, even though this year was a 
successful year in terms of patronage. 


Mr. Sloan: The Prince of Wales Theatre 
Incorporated has a three-year lease on com- 
mission lands. They have one more year 
to go on that. By the end of this year the 
commission will be meeting with thet corpo- 
ration to discuss its plans for next year and 
the future. 


Mr. Samis: Are you receptive to the idea 
of a change in locale? 

Mr. Sloan: That was the initial proposal 
end it was unacceptable to the commission. 
The way a commisison operates, they’re 
always open for negotiation and discussion 
with anybody. 

Mr. Samis: Could I ask you about the 
revenues and patronage of the airstrip and 


the golf course and plans for the develop- 
ment of both? 


Mr. Sloan: We exceed our expenditures at 
the golf course by 21.9 per cent. The golf 
course in itself is self-sustaining. 

Mr. Samis: How would that compare with 
the previous year? 

Mr. Sloan: About the same. 


Mr. Samis: Are you still advertising in the 
Montreal media? 
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Mr. Sloan: For the golf course? : 
Mr. Samis: Yes. ; 
Mr. Sloan: No, we didn’t this year advertise — 
the golf course per se, although we did ad- 
vertise the commission’s resources, of which | 
the golf course is an integral part, yes. 4 
Mr. Samis: How about the airstrip? | 
Mr. Sloan: We'll be starting a campaign | 
on the airstrip, which has just been improved. 
We've already started, in reality, contacting — 
flying clubs, et cetera, encouraging them to - 
take advantage of the new improvements at 
that facility. 
Mr. Samis: How was the patronage this | 
year compared to the previous year? | 

















































Mr. Sloan: It was under construction, as — 
you know, and didn’t reopen until about | 
Labour Day, so we don’t have a handle on | 
it. . 

Mr. Samis: What is the actual size now? 


Mr. Sloan: Three thousand feet—2,800, to | 
be exact, with the threshold. | 
Mr. Samis: Where would you be trying to | 


draw from, to utilize that strip? | 


Mr. Sloan: Ontario, the rest of Canada, the | 
surrounding provinces, Quebec and northern | 
New York state. We have a lot of inquiries — 
from flying clubs in the United States com- | 
ing to Ontario and using our facility. 
[11:45] | 

Mr. Samis: One final question. Could I ask 
what youre doing in terms of the general 
St. Lawrence Seaway Valley Tourist Coun- | 
cil, what sort of liaison you've established | 
and what sort of joint efforts youre making | 
to promote the parks commission and the | 
areaP - | 


Mr. Sloan: A member of my staff is a | 
member of the directorate of the Seaway | 
Valley Tourist Council and we attend all | 
meetings. We assist them wherever we can | 
in the promotion of the Seaway valley, of | 
which we are an integral part and feel it is | 
very strongly in the commission’s mandate | 
to promote not only our own resources but | 
private enterprise. , 

In fairness, I think there’s good liaison | 
with the council. I personally attend meet- | 
ings of the Eastern Ontario Travel Associa-— 
tion, which is the umbrella organization. 


man. Could you report on the incidence of 
vandalism this summer compared to previ- 
ous summers? 


Mr. Sloan: I don’t have the final figures | 
on it, but from what has come across my 
desk, I would surmise that vandalism prob- 
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ably did decline. I don’t have a final report 
on that. 
Mr. Samis: Marginally, or substantially? 
Mr. Sloan: Marginally. 
Mr. Bolan: I just have one question, I am 
informed that the airstrip which is east of 
Morrisburg and across from the St. Lawrence 
Parks Commission has been paved, has been 
_hardtopped this year. Is that right? 
Was this a project of the parks commis- 
sion, or was it the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications? 


Mr. Sloan: It was a project of the Minis- 
try of Transportation and Communications. 


Mr. Bolan: I see. What input did the 
parks commission have to it ? 


Mr. Sloan: It was on a cost-sharing basis 
~ —80-20. 


Mr. Bolan: Who paid what? 


Mr. Sloan: The commission will be paying 
20 per cent. 


Mr. Bolan: How much did it cost to sur- 
face the airstrip? 


Mr. Sloan: The improvements to drainage, 
the extension of thresholds and the paving 
will be in the order of $300,000. 


__ Mr. Bolan: Was there any need shown for 
| the paving and for the improvements made 
to this airstrip, particularly the paving? 

_ Mr. Sloan: I would say yes, or the com- 
mission wouldn't have agreed to proceed as 
-a partner with MTC. The commission itself 
had been receiving inquiries from flying 
| clubs who just weren’t using single-engine 
aircraft. There had to be some maintenance 
_done to the grass airstrip, The surrounding 
“municipalities will take advantage of the 
/extension of the airstrip and the improve- 
‘ment, so it is not only to service the parks 
/commission’s needs, but the area munic- 
ipalities. 

Mr. Wildman: I just want to say that I 
‘spent some time staying at some of the 
parks this summer with my family and we 
enjoyed it very much. Your staff was very 
helpful and courteous. I would like to com- 
pliment you on it. 

| Mr. Chairman: Any more questions? 

Item 3 agreed to. 



















| Mr. Chairman: We revert to item 1, re- 
creational areas. Mr. Gaunt? 


Mr. Gaunt: No, I’m on fish and wildlife. 
Item 1 agreed to. 

On item 2, fish and wildlife: 
| Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I’m going t 
oe very brief. I appreciate the opportunity 
°0 say a few words on the splake program. 
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I'm sure the ministry knew this was going 
to be a topic of some discussion. 

I guess the question is to splake or not to 
splake, as far as the ministry is concerned. I 
guess they’ve made that decision and they’re 
going to splake regardless of what the facts 
show. I want to put, if I may, in a few brief 
moments the concerns of a lot of people 
about the splake program. There are a lot 
of concerns. To say the least, the natives are 
restless up there with respect to the splake 
program. 

I think it’s fair to say that tourism is a 
very valuable part of the economic base in 
Huron and Bruce and Grey, and even in 
Manitoulin. But the Grey-Bruce area has been 
essentially deserted by anglers during the 
summer. From our point of view, to add 
injury to insult, a new and lucrative summer 
sports fishery is being developed on Lake 
Ontario, based on the lake trout whose 
natural habitat is Lake Huron and Georgian 
Bay. 

I understand that centres like Burlington 
and Oakville have got a blossoming tourist 
industry, because anglers are going there and 
cacthing these fish under a sports fishery 
program, The irony is that when they catch 
them they can’t eat them because the per- 
missible Jevels of PCBs are too high. At the 
same time in Lake Huron and Georgian Bay, 
where the waters are clean and unpolluted, 
we are going with an entirely different pro- 
gram which over a 20-year period—and you 
may argue with that, you may say it is 10 
years—but essentially it is 20 years, because 
that is the time the ministry has been in- 
volved in the program right from its begin- 
ning. You dealt with it on an experimental 
basis first off and then in the last 10 years 
you have been really serious about it. You 
really went gung-ho and did a lot of stock- 
ing. Stocking to the extent of about five mil- 
lion yearlings and in some cases adults. 

I want to tell you, we have a lot of concern 
about that program. We see things like the 
ministry stocking Lake Ontario with 200,000 
lake trout, but while it is great for the people 
who want to catch them, you can’t eat them. 
You can’t eat them because the lake is pol- 
luted. You can only eat two or three pounds 
of the fish a year because that is the permis- 
sible limit as set out by the Ministry of the 
Environment because of the high levels of 
PCBs and other contaminants. 

We have a lot of concerns. I think one 
of the Manitoulin groups indicated to the 
ministry that in their view there were eight 
good reasons why the lake trout restocking 
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program should be reintroduced. Let me run 
over them very briefly for you. 

Lake trout were in Lake Huron naturally; 
a residual supply of original lake trout is 
available. The original spawning beds are in 
excellent condition. Lake trout existed 
naturally adjacent to all communities on both 
sides of Manitoulin. Lake Huron waters off 
Manitoulin are clean, unpolluted and suitable 
for lake trout. Lake trout tend to stay near 
the area plented. Lake trout have a long 
angling season extending from January 1 to 
September, which would extend the tourist 
season. Re-establishing lake trout in Huron 
would relieve the angling pressure on such 
species as bass, pike, perch and _ pickerel, 
which are already in the lake. 

Those are the eight points. At the same 
time, they set out their concerns with respect 
to the splake program. May I say from a 
layman’s point of view that I have to side 
with some of those concerns, because we 
haven't been able to catch any splake; unless 
you have a four-cornered hook, you can’t 
catch the things. You just can’t get them. No 
angler can get them, although I gather this 
year—I got to the Natural Resources office 
in Owen Sound only this morning—and right 
now there are a few anglers catching them 
up in Owen Sound and Wiarton, because 
the ministry has gone to the back cross, the 
75-25 cross. Apparently the fish are surviving 
better and the ministry is now showing some 
signs of success with that program. But it’s 
been 20 years. 

You've spent a lot of money in your search 
for a variety of fish which could withstand 
the lamprey—and I believe that’s why you 
originally went to it, plus the fact that there 
were large takes by commercial fishermen— 
large takes, particularly in the spawning 
period when they should not have caucht 
them. Other than that, the lamprey was the 
big problem. You wanted a fish that would 
withstand the lamprey attacks so you moved 
into this hybrid, this test-tube fish program. 

Maybe that had some validity at the time. 
I know that the ministry feels it did have. 
But there is, if I may use a pun, a lake of dif- 
ference between Michigan’s program and On- 
tario’s program. Michigan is using a put-and- 
take program; Ontario is depending on na- 
tural reproduction methods and the things 
are not reproducing naturally apparently, he- 
cause when they get to two or three pounds, 
they just seem to vanish. They seem to dis- 
appear. They drop out of the bottom of the 
lake and they are gone. I just can’t quite 
understand why the ministry has stuck with 
the program so long in face of the evidence. 
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I was trying to sort out some rationale for 
this. It boggled my mind as to why the minis- | 
try would stay with that program for so long — 
until I read the report of a meeting sponsored 
by the Owen Sound Chamber of Commerce 
at which there were a number of Natural 
Resources people. They had a panel and the | 
report of the comments that came out of that — 
panel were as follows. Consider what some _ 
of these illustrious gentlemen said during the _ 
evening. 

“If you want to take fish out, you will have 




































tu put fish in.” 

“No, this lake is not protected from the — 
commercial ‘fishermen or angling pressure to | 
any great extent once it has been stocked. It | 
may take four or five generations for hatchery | 
fish to revert to a wild state.” Well, that is | 
fair enough. | 

Then the most interesting of all: “We have 
a Conservative government and you vote — 
Liberal. You should realize what effect your 
opinion has in forming ministry policy.” Ai 

Mr. Bolan: That’s a shame. That’s terrible. 

Mr. Wildman: Who said that? i 

Mr. Mancini: Who said that? 


Mr. Gaunt: One of the ministry staff ap- 
parently, because they were on the panel. 
What are you doing to us? Are you inflict- — 
ing this splake program on us as a form of | 
punishment? 
Mr. Wildman: They are Liberal splake. 


Mr. Gaunt: Are you putting us through a | 
kind of a fishless purgatory because we vote 
Liberal? I mean I cannot understand it. | 
We'd rather burn at the stake. At least it | 
would be fast. It would take us out of our | 
misery. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: 
citizens? 


Are we second-class | 


Mr. Gaunt: This is prolonged agony we | 
cannot stand. I just cannot understand it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It’s like a four-pronged 
hook. You’ve got to try kindness. 


Mr. Gaunt: Up until now we might as well 
have been out there looking for passenger | 
pigeons. We couldn’t find any of these things. © 
They just weren’t around. ' 4 

I would really like to pose some serious 
questions to the minister. Are you going to 
carry on with this program? How much 
longer are you going to carry on? How much 
has it cost you to date in terms of experimen- 
tation, in terms of stocking, in terms of hat- 
chery time? These are a few questions that 
are being asked and we can’t seem to get 
any answers. 

Are we going to get a big breakthrough in 
this thing in the near future? I hope so. 

















Meanwhile, you continue to stock Lake 
Ontario that is too polluted to eat fish out of. 
You continue to engage in this program where 
we could develop a good sports fishing indus- 
try and do it on an adequate basis where 
people can come up and fish and when they 
pull them out of the lake they can eat them 

_ because they are clean. They’re not polluted. 
I pose those questions because I think the 
Serious concerns of people expressed in that 
area are valid from my point of view, based 
on the track record so far. Now if, all of a 

sudden, you are going to have a vast im- 
| provement in the whole program to the 
extent that splake are coming out all over 
| the place on everyone’s hook, great. I am 
| all for it. But so far I ain’t seen it, Mr. 
Minister, and I am concerned. 


[12:00] 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, I— 


|. Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, can I ask a sup- 
_ plementary so the minister will have to an- 
| swer only once to save time? 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Sure. 


| Mr. Lane: It is the same thing really I 
| wanted to talk about. 


Wildman: These are Conservative 


_ Hon. Mr. Auld: I should say that to my 
knowledge there had been no study but my 
guess is that the fish show no preference. 


Mr. Wildman: They don’t like anybody. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Lane. 


_ Mr. Lane: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
_ have a lengthy brief here which Mr. Murray 
| Gaunt has referred to from Gore Bay and 
_ area fish and game club. I won't saddle 
you with what is in the brief because Murray 
has pointed out eight of the main items. I am 
sure that the ministry would have a copy. 
/ If you don’t Tl give you mine. This brief 
does have the support of the game and fish 
people at Little Current at the other end of 
the island and also the support of the munic- 
_ ipalities. 

It is a serious situation, as Mr. Gaunt has 
_ pointed out. Certainly he’s getting a lot of 
flak about it and I am getting a lot of flak 
| about it and our tourist dollars are going 
someplace else. Just in the interest of time I 
| might just read a brief letter written by my 
_ kid brother who is the other politician in the 
\ family and happens to be the mayor of Gore 
| Bay. He says it better than I might say it 
-and in much less time. This is addressed to 
_Mr. Arbuckle, district manager, Natural Re- 
sources, Espanola. He says: 
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“Dear Sir: 

“T have read the brief being sent to you by 
the Gore Bay and area fish and game club 
regarding the stocking of lake trout in Lake 
Huron and North Channel waters. I would 
like to confirm that this request has the 
full support of the Gore Bay council. I might 
say it has the support of the other municipali- 
ties in Manitoulin as well. 

“We have watched with interest the 
stocking program which the Americans have 
been carrying out with the salmon, lake trout 
and brown trout. There is no doubt that 
their programs have been successful beyond 
their expectations. On the other hand, we 
have the Canadian program of splake and 
kokanee which I believe we must now admit 
has been somewhat less than successful. 

“We have also watched while American 
tourists flock to northern Michigan to take 
advantage of the great sports fishing. I be- 
lieve it is an understatement to say that this 
has seriously affected the tourist industry on 
Manitoulin Island. Also, when we read of 
the thousands of lakes that are being killed 
by acid rain it would seem logical that the 
angling pressures on the clean waters of 
Lake Huron will be much heavier in the 
future. 

“With all of these thoughts in mind, it 
would seem that there is some urgency for 
the Ministry of Natural Resources to begin 
restocking programs along the lines suggest- 
ed by the Gore Bay and area fish and game 
club. 

“Sincerely yours, the Mayor.” 

I think he states it, as I say, very con- 
cisely. Now there was a meeting in Mani- 
toulin recently. I wasn’t notified about it 
until 5:30 on the afternoon it took place and 
I wasn’t able to attend. I understand that 
your people were able to get across some 
fairly strong points to the people who at- 
tended the meeting indicating that this pro- 
gram we have been embarked upon over a 
long number of years is about to pay off. 

Mr. Minister, I am not one to want to 
throw the baby out with the bath water. If 
this is the case, if all of our experimental 
efforts and dollars spent are going to be 
producing results in the very near future 
and we will be able to get back in the game 
and compete with Michigan, then that is 
great. I certainly think that we shouldn’t 
throw away our taxpayers’ dollars. 

I don’t think anybody is blaming anybody 
for the experiment. I think it was necessary, 
when the lamprey were taking the trout out 
of Lake Huron. We had to do something. 
Everything doesn’t always work for us. We 
have to admit that sometimes things are 
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failures and if that is the case, then let us not 
flor a dead horse. Let us get on with some- 
thing that is going to prove more viable and 
more acceptable. 

I would like to hear your comments. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me 
to make that comment because it saves the 
minister some time. 

Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, may I just say 
that I am going to have to be excused; I 
have a luncheon appointment at 12. May I 
make one parting shot? I would urge the 
ministry to try failing at something that has 
a better chance at success. I think that in 
that respect, if you moved to the lake trout 
program of restocking at least you could 
be sure, with the lamprey now no longer a 
problem, that it would be a successful pro- 
gram. It is as simple as that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr, Chairman, perhaps— 

Mr. McKessock: Mr. I have 
some questions— 

Mr. Chairman: You people have allowed 
15 minutes for the third party this morning. 
Mr. Wildman has to speak. I let Murray 
ahead of you, I realize that, but— 

Mr. Wildman: I'll try to be quick. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You want to talk about 
the same subject. 


Chairman, 


Mr. Wildman: No, I wanted to expand on 
lake trout a little. If you want to reply, 
I can— 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. McKessock wants to 
speak on the same problem. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Perhaps we'd better do 
them all. I am going to ask Ken Loftus, the 
director of the fisheries branch to reply. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, make it as short as 
you possibly can. 


Mr. McKessock: Mr. Chairman, I certainly 
endorse what Mr. Lane has said on the 
splake program. I also want to discuss sport 
fishing in our area. I am sorry that we have 
such a short time but it appears that this 
area is being shunned in this committee, as 
it is being shunned by the government, 

Coming from Grey county and the area of 
Meaford, Thornbury and Owen Sound 
where we have a large number of spring- 
water creeks, rivers, and a large shoreline, it 
is no wonder that sport fishing is of great 
importance to our area. I have a couple of 
files here full of correspondence from the 
Sydenham Sportsmen Association, the Owen 
Sound Chamber of Commerce and _ various 
other individuals and associations who are 
very upset and concerned about sport fishing 
in our area. I wouldn’t say it is nonexistent 


but when you look at Michigan, it is cer- 
tainly a far cry from what they have. 

There are editorials here in the papers 
that say, “Ontario Was Tops, Now Michigan 
Is.” It shows how we have fallen behind 
in our sport fishing program and how they | 
have gone ahead. Of course, they tried the 
splake and they dropped it. 

I would like to congratulate the ministry 
on their new Strategic Planning for Ontario 
Fisheries program. You mentioned this on 
page 31 of your opening remarks, the last 
paragraph where you state, “rehabilitation of 
degraded fisheries habitat throughout the 
province is a top priority.” I wonder how | 
much of this $2 million to be spent on this 
program this year is going for planning and — 
how much is actually going for fish. That is | 
what we are concerned about. | 

With the unsuccessful splake program and | 
the lack of year round fish in our area, surely 
the pressure put on you by the different | 
associations in the Georgian Bay area and | 
the fact that our area has been designated a — 
four-seasons tourist area by the Ministry of | 
Industry and Tourism should put more em- | 
phasis on that area and on its sport fishing — 
program. We have the tourists there. Why | 
should they have to leave and go to Michigan 
for their sport fishing? 

I hope a lot more money is not going to | 

| 
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be wasted on the splake program. I was at | 
what they called the Great Splake Debate in | 
Owen Sound on September 18, and the min- | 
istry did a good job of presenting their case. 
that night. It was felt by at least some there © 
that the ministry should be given another | 
year’s try because of the slight improvement | 
in this year’s splake fishing. But it certainly i 
wasn’t endor:ed by the fishermen. They feel 
they have had enough of the program and, | 
as vou know, want you to move into the | 
stocking of brown and lake trout. aI 

This isn’t just a hollow noise from our | 
area. Thev are looking at sport fishing in | 
great depth. In May of this year the indus-_ | 
trial commissioner of Owen Sound, Stephen | 
Bitten; Clarence Graham, the president of | 
the chamber of commerce; Gary Parkin, the | 
chamber of commerce director; Sun-Times | 
editor, Mr. Twaddle; outdoors columnist Tohn | 
Wright; and Arnie Clarke of the Sydenham | 
Sportsmen Association, who have been push- | 
ing this, all flew to Alphena, Michigan to | 
see what was actually going on in their well- 
advertised and successful sport fishing pro- 
eram. So they haven’t just been talking. They | 
have been going to find out what this is all 
about. 

They found that in Alphena, the waters 
were stocked with brown and lake trout. | 






































They found parties flying in there all the 
_time to fish with two fully stocked marinas: 
| the spinoff business—and this is what we 
| wanted in our area—was fantastic. 

I feel complaints of the sport fishermen 
in Our area are legitimate because they just 
haven't been getting the fish they should from 
the waters. The ministry should take a long 
look at this. If they are going to continue 
the splake program for another year, in con- 
junction with that, I think, we should move 
|into planting brown and lake trout as well. 
Then if the splake doesn’t turn out in another 
| year, we are on our way with the brown trout 
planting. The brown trout planting should 
| be there anyway. 
| You also mentioned in your opening 
jremarks—on page 82, at the top of the page— 
that a valuation is being made of our fish 
culture capability to produce fish artificially. 
‘I would hope you wouldn’t need much study 
Ito know that you can produce fish artificially. 
It is being done now by yourself and by 
\private concerns. You have mentioned that 
you haven’t got enough hatchery space, but 
should we move in and build more hatcheries 
or should you contract this out to private 
enterprise? There is a new fish hatchery 
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within a mile of my home and I am amazed 
at how many fish one can produce in a room 
[this size, thousands. So there is no problem 
about getting the fish. If you just say to these 
joeople you want fish, you are going to get 
them and you can get them by the thousands, 
in a hurry. We could stock these waters 
without too much trouble and fairly quickly. 
_ Iam not sure it shouldn’t go out to private 
jatcheries. At the meeting in Owen Sound 
vhen they made their hatcheries statement 
| was amazed how much Natural Resources 
tad advanced. I hope they've advanced over 
he last few years because they once said 
hey used the small males to fertilize the 
‘ ggs because they were easier to work with. 
)\ny farmer would know that to increase his 
| roductivity he would keep the large males 
ir the large females to get better stock. My 
teighbour who is growing fish figure: he can 
)acrease that hreed, or any breed, by 30 to 
0 per cent in a really short time, based on 
is stocking program and by using the proper 
rales and females. 

') Mr. Gaunt mentioned that these splake 
rere dropping out of the bottom of the lake 
‘)t something. Maybe there is another place 
there they are going. I just got a copy of 
tis letter written to you on November 9. 
‘laybe you haven’t received it yet. It refers 
) a commercial harvest of rainbow trout and 
‘lake from Owen Sound Bay. 
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Have you got this letter? It is from the 
Sydenham Sportsmen. It is a short letter 
and I would like to read it to you because 
these fish may be going someplace else. 


Mr. Chairman: Please do not take too much 
time. 


Mr. McKessock: Okay. But I want to make 
sure that you are aware of this. This is to 
the Honourable James Auld from the Syden- 
ham Sportsmen Association. 

“Dear Sir: 

“On behalf of the 250-member association, 
I wish to draw to your attention our con- 
cern over the enclosed Owen Sound Sun- 
Times news media release on Mr. Jack 
Howell, a local commercial fisherman, who 
was apprehended by one of your ministry’s 
enforcement officers in possession of illegally 
caught rainbow trout and undersized splake 
from the west shore of Owen Sound Bay. 

“Our association has never been receptive 
to commercial fishermen, even during the 
days of the Georgian Bay lake trout demise 
which they unquestionably contributed to, 
and this latest caper right in our own sports 
fishing bay by a licensed netter has only 
served to undermine the so-called ‘honest 
image’ that the commercial netters are try- 
ing to project. Although no concrete evi- 
dence is available, we feel justified in our 
opinion that the 100 splake and 42 rainbow 
trout possessed by Mr. Howell is just a small 
sample of the plundering taking place along 
the west shores of Owen Sound Bay. 
[12:15] 

“We realize, as one of your staff stated, 
that the ministry has neither the manpower 
nor the money to effectively police commer- 
cial fishermen. It would appear that the en- 
forcement role of your ministry really isn’t 
an important issue in the light of the facts 
that the total number of Ontario’s conser- 
vation officers has essentially remained un- 
changed over the past 30 years. 

“Common, sense dictates that successful 
fish and wildlife management is dependent 
to a significant degree on effective enforce- 
ment. In short, it is our opinion that more 
enforcement staff is required in the field to 
contro] situations like the illegal harvest of 
game fish and undersized splake by the com- 
mercial netters. Owen Sound Bay is for 
sportsmen—not commercial netters. Since 
your ministry is attempting to establish a 
much-needed secondary fishery in our waters, 
it seems odd that the commercial taking and 
marketing of splake is permitted. 

“Our bay should be completely closed to 
the commercial harvest of any fish in the 
light of the questionable activities of Mr. 
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Howell. We understand that upon conviction 
Mr. Howell’s licence would automatically 
be revoked and renewed only if a favour- 
able decision were reached at a subsequent 
hearing if requested by Mr. Howell, or upon 
your decision to renew the licence should 
the hearing board rule against him. 

“As a result of Mr. Howell’s performance 
we could not support any decision to allow 
his netting operation to resume in our waters 
and would therefore object strongly to any 
decision that would lead to this situation. 

“Your staff has stated that commercial and 
sport fishermen can fish in harmony and that 
illegal fishing by commercial fishermen isn’t 
a problem. As long as gill nets are per- 
mitted in the Great Lakes resulting in the 
exploitation of game fish and the newly- 
introduced species such as the splake, anglers 
and organizations such as ours wil] continue 
to press for the demise of the commercial 
fishermen.” 

I'll end my remarks there, and I look for- 
ward to hearing the minister’s comments. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As I started to say, I 
would ask Ken Loftus, the director of the 
fisheries branch to comment on the questions 
and proposals that were put forward. I just 
might say that for many years Mr. Loftus 
was the district biologist in Sault Ste. Marie. 
One of the many areas in the province that 
he’s familiar with is the area that weve 
talking about. 

Carry on, Ken. 


Mr. Loftus: These are large questions and 
a large answer is required. IJl try to be 
brief. 

One of the assumptions that most people 
make, and I hope a proper one, is that the 
sea lamprey will remain under as tight con- 
trol as it now is in Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron. I hope that’s a fair assumption. 
There are risks involved. There are lamprey 
out there and there will continue to be. It 
continues to be a consideration in a program 
of rehabilitation. 

Another assumption that is made quite 
commonly and understandably is that be- 
cause there are two isolated stocks of lake 
trout left overall in Lake Huron, that these 
can be considered as a viable source of 
young fish to re-establish the lake trout 
population in Lake Huron. 

Without going into detail, I suggest that 
neither of those stocks are capable of doing 
that from the point of view of size alone 
and probably also because they are dis- 
crete stocks. Our experience over a long 
period of time in Lake Superior with lake 
trout rehabilitation using stocks of lake trout 
from Lake Superior has not resulted in 
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guaranteed reproduction by the planted fish 
The business of achieving our objective of 
natural reproduction over the long ha 
which is the economic way to go, is much 
more complex than a matter of growing ist 
at whatever density and planting them. 

The splake research program was unde: 
taken when the sea lampreys were not unde 
control and when we did not yet have 
method of controlling them. Our objective 
was to develop a stock of fish which coule 
maintain itself by natural reproduction bul 
which would have an advantage over the 
native lake trout of being able to reproduce 
at an earlier age. 

As you know, the lake trout in the uppe 
Great Lakes begins to reproduce at about 
age seven and that was the principal charac 
teristic which made it vulnerable not only t 
exploitation but to the sea lamprey’s preda 
city. They wiped them out before they 
reached that age. 

The research program that was designed 
was one involving fish genetics, about which’ 
very little was known at that time. It is 
science that is still in its infancy and we wis 
that we could catch up to where they hav 
arrived in agriculture and horticulture ar 
that sort of thing. Some day, I hope, we wil 

The experiment that was designed in order 
to produce an early maturing lake trout, e& 
sentially by hybridizing brook trout and lak 
trout, was by design a 12-year-long exper 
ment. We had to select the young from fot 
succeeding generations. We were looking 
reproduction at age three. Four times 
means 12 years. Hence, there was 12 years ¢ 
research in the lab. 

The progeny resulting from that four 
in the lab was transferred to the Chatswort 
hatchery. These then became the brood stoc 
from which we hoped to undertake larg 
scale plantings in Lake Huron for rehabi 
tating the trout population of Lake Huro 
We had international agreement and endors 
ment on this procedure. 

As it turned out, two things happened 
that time. One, we found ourselves with 
disease problem in Chatsworth hatchery § 
that the initial small plantings we made fro 
that brood stock were sick and did not su 
vive well. 

Two, after a series of about three plan 
ings and checking the returns, we also co 
cluded that we had too much of the early: 
maturing characteristic in the fish. That 1) 


. 


they were going through the reproduction @ 
not at three, as we had hoped, but some 
two and some even at one. This, of course, 
a characteristic that’s tied to a short lifesp: 

We undertook the back cross. We a 
undertook cleaning out our brood stock 4a 
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‘the whole hatchery in order to produce 
healthy fish. 

The first and substantia] planting of those 
back-crossed splake, which you can call more 
properly still an early-maturing lake trout, is 
now in the lake. It went in as a healthy bunch 
of fish and it has produced the kind of re- 
sults that have been reported during the 
current year and it gives us a great deal of 
hope that it will indeed be successful as we 
had hoped it would be in the beginning. 
We've learned things in the process. I think 
theyll pay off in a lot of different ways. I 
think they are now paying off in this rehabili- 
tation program. 

We certainly share the concern of local] 
people and our objective is exactly the same 
_—to get a healthy fish population out there as 
a base for resource users. The rate at which 
we can do this depends not only on the 
health of the fish that are planted but on the 
number of fish that are planted. We in On- 
tario are a little short of outside help in order 
to tackle the major job of rehabilitation in 
the Great Lakes as rapidly as we would like. 
_ On the US side they have a lot more 
muscle than we do. As a matter of fact, all 
of the lake trout that are planted on the US 
side are reared and planted by federal facili- 
ties—not to complain. 

We have been concerned about the per- 
formance of the sick fish. We have been con- 
antly monitoring the performance of the 
several strains that have been selected in the 
process. And I think the second in a series 
of matched lake trout and the splake—lake 
trout back-cross is now in place in South Bay. 
We don’t have a lot of fish. but we thought 
ve needed the exact kind of comparison that 

people are reaching for at this stage. 
I can report, with lots of confidence, that, 
by all the measurements available to us so 
far, the splake back-cross is performing much 
setter than the lake trout. And they were 
exactly similar plants. That’s a good test, I 
bhink we Ought to make the results of that 
nore widely known than we have. 


Mr. McKessock: Do you agree that by 
elective breeding you could greatly improve 
ne lake trout or the brown without going 
9 crosses? 


Mr. Loftus: Yes, that’s what selective breed- 
ng is all about, but it’s a very long-term 
rocess. As a matter of fact, we are starting 
ome work on rainbows in this respect at the 
esent time. The thing that seems to limit 
e abundance of rainbows, more than any- 
ning else, is the carrying capacity of the 
team in which they have to spend one, two, 
three years. If we could get the charac- 
ristic of moving downstream after one year 
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in the stream genetically fixed, we could prob- 
ably double or triple the rainbow population. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Did you say you are 


coming up with another type of fish he- 
sides the splake? 


Mr. Loftus: No, I said that we were look- 
ing into some selective breeding of rainbows 
at the present time. 

I'm sorry if I haven’t covered all of the 
points raised. 'm sure I have missed some. 


Mr. McKessock: What do you feel about 
moving into private enterprise and allowing 
them to produce fish for the ministry? 


Mr. Loftus: We are moving in that direc- 

tion at the present time, to a small extent. 
During the current year some fish are being 
purchased from private industry. The 
capacity of the private industry is known to 
us. 
The trap that many of us fall into when 
we first look at that is simply this. The 
technology is available to rear a whole lot 
of fish per gallon of water. There’s no ques- 
tion of this at all. If you are rearing fish 
for the frying pan, you can technologically 
get them up to frying-pan size fairly rapidly. 
The science related to rearing fish of the 
right kind to plant so you achieve natural 
reproduction is quite another ball game. 

We have known how to rear a lot of fish. 
One of the things we have done wrong is 
trying to cram too many fish into the 
facilities we have and then plant them. They 
survive, they grow up for a while, we go 
and catch them and we think we’ve done a 
great job. But really the long-term payoff 
from fish that you plant is not just what 
you catch but how effectively they reproduce 
themselves so you don’t have to keep up the 
expensive procedures forever. 


[12:30] 


Mr. McKessock: Lake Michigan has de- 
cided that they can’t naturally reproduce 
them quickly enough for the sport fishermen. 
What do you feel? Do you feel that is an 
approach we should be thinking about, so 
that you can reproduce them in our hatch- 
eries, as you say, very quickly and securely 
and turn them out? 

As you mentioned, they are subject to so 
many things before they reach reproductive 
age. Should we forget that, since our sports 
fishing is so important, and stock them 
heavily from our private sources? 


Mr. Loftus: Let me respond in this way. 
I think you can do both. What you require 
is the capacity to produce the right amount 
of fish to provide for an immediate fishery, 
plus have enough left over to go on through 
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and learn how to reproduce in the natural 
system. 

If you talk to some of the people in the 
states of Michigan, New York and Wiscon- 
sin, you will find that having gotten into the 
business of put-and-take fishing, they have 
had some wonderful bouquets as a result. 
But there have also been some serious prob- 
lems. Certainly in the cases of Michigan and 
Wisconsin at the present time I have seen a 
shift away from this put-and-take approach 
to the provision of fishing opportunities in 
lakes Michigan and Huron. 


Mr. McKessock: What do you think about 
the commercial fishermen taking these splake 
out? Is that going to be allowed to continue? 


Mr. Wildman: They charged them. 


Mr. Loftus: Basically the matter is one of 
allocation, besides the size of the resource 
that you have available; then, consideration 
of a mix of social and economic benefits, 
how the resource available ought to be allo- 
cated—commercial fishery in part, recrea- 
tional fishery in part, tourism in part, native 
fisheries, in part. The size of those alloca- 
tions, of course, is going to vary with !oca- 
tion in the province. Certainly in the far 
north, for example, the allocation of available 
resources might be very strongly towards 
the commercial and native fishery com- 
ponents, whereas in heavily populated areas 
it’s likely to be very largely recreational. 
Tourism would be somewhat in between. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Wildman, you may 
have until a quarter to one. 


Mr. Wildman: I appreciate that, Mr. 
Chairman. I appreciate also the difficulty of 
all of us covering this important matter and 
the difficulty of the ministry representatives 
in responding briefly and still being able to 
say what they feel is important for us to 
know. 

Just a couple of short questions first. Has 
the time been set yet for a workshop on the 
Lake Huron-Georgian Bay-North Channel 
fishery, where anglers, tourist outfitters, com- 
mercial fishermen and others who are 
interested could participate? There was one 
held, I believe, in Owen Sound in May and 
very few people from the North Channel 
came because of the time of vear and the 
distance and so on. I suggested they might 
be able to arrange one for the North Channel 
area, say Espanola or Blind River or some- 
place. Then I understood that the ministry, 
as a compromise, was looking at having 
Sudbury as a location. Has there been a 
time and date set for that yet? 


Mr. Loftus: I'm not aware of a specific 
time that has yet been set. The discussions 
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between ourselves and the field have taken 
place. They have subdivided that great geo- 
graphic area around Lake Huron into the 
several components of which you speak, I — 
know that plans are under way to have such 
meetings. I expect them to occur this winter, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Wildman: I would hope so, and I hope ' 
you will let me know as soon as you get a time 
and place in our area, because there are a lot 
of people who are very interested. 


Mr. Loftus: Mr. Ron Christie is the chair-_ 
man of that committee. He’s working in that 
direction. 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, I have had correspon- ; 
dence with him. I would also like to get a 
response as quickly as possible on a number 
of things I want to run through. Ill go | 
through them as quickly as I can. . 

On the question of the user pays: SPOF, — 
Strategic Planning for Ontario Fisheries, is 
a commendable program but you haven't | 
gone the route of saying, “Okay, the user 
pays.” I wonder why. I think most anglers 
and tourist outfitters would agree that if that 
money that was collected could be then fun- 
nelled back into management it would be a- 
very good thing. It’s something we should 
be looking at. I know the ministry has been: 
looking at it but they've postponed it. 

I'd like to know really why you don’t go_ 
that route. Most of the anglers’ associations 
have said they would support it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Perhaps I could respond to 
that briefly. First of all, the situation in Cana- 
dian jurisdictions is different from the United 
States in terms of dedicated funds, funds 


that are raised for a purpose and put into a 
specific fund. 


Mr. Wildman: 
problem of that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There are some advantages 
to that: there are some disadvantages to that 
because nothing else goes in. New York state 
found that out recently. 

However, as far as the resident angling 
licence is concerned, we did have one for a 
year, in 1971 or 1972. There has been a dis 
cussion initiated by the Ministry of Nature 
Resources by my predecessor. I think it’s fair 
to say that the anglers and hunters are offi- 
cially strongly in favour as are other organi- 
zations. 

However, we were looking at a program, — 
SPOF, which, when it’s in full boil would be ~ 
something in the order of a $9 million a yeal 
expenditure, which would be roughly double 
what is presently going into the fisheries enc 


of fish and wildlife. 
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The government decided not to introduce 
a resident licence for 1980. The government 
gave us, in the current estimates, $2 million 
for a start on SPOF, which is about all we 
can ‘handle in the current year. We have indi- 
cations of an increase for next year over and 
above that amount. So my publicly stated 
hope is that as we get further into the pro- 
gram there are more results apparent to the 
people of Ontario, the anglers, the tourist 
outfitters, the sportsmen and so on, and as 
_ the program has to expand that this matter 
_ will come up for consideration again. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay, I want to move from 
there to talking about the fish planning pro- 
gram in small lakes. We’ve talked about Lake 
Huron. If I use Kindiogami as an example, 
from 1961 to 1970 31,500 fin-clipped lake 
trout yearlings were stocked. A survey done 
in 1972 indicated that during that time 35 
lake trout were caught, none of which were 
stocked fish. 

I have a letter here from an official of the 
ministry in which he says, “Obviously the 
stocked fish were not making any contribu- 
tion to the fishery and for that reason stock- 
ing was discontinued.” I know you're talking 
about different lakes, but I’m using that just 
as an example. 

Is that your view of the success of stock- 
ing, that basically in many lakes it just 
doesn’t do any good? 

Mr. Loftus: Yes, but to make a blanket 
statement to that effect obviously will create 
a false impression. 


_ ‘Mr. Wildman: No, I realize we're talking 
about a specific. 


Mr. Loftus: Kindiogami, if I remember it 


from the Sault days, is a gorgeous lake trout 
lake. 


Mr. Wildman: As long as you fix the dam. 


Mr. Loftus: It was okay when I was there, 
but I guess that was a while ago. Stocking 
lake trout from somewhere, on top of a na- 
tural lake trout population ‘or populations— 
no doubt there are several stocks in Kindio- 
-gami—probably doesn’t contribute very much. 


Mr. Wildman: The: fishery has dropped off 
considerably in that lake, so much so that 
you might call it the frustration season rather 
than the fishing season. It’s hurting the tourist 
industry as well, of course, in the area. 

As a result of the dropoff in the success 
in the northeast, there was the proposal a 
ear or two ago that you cut the winter lake 
out fishery in division 18 to a month-long 
eason. That, of course, produced tremen- 
Ous opposition from the public. There was 
livision, I think it’s fair to say, between 
the tourist interest and the resident anglers. 























Many resident anglers were saying, “If 
we've got a situation like this, cut off the 
nonresidents.” 

Also there was I think a great deal of 
criticism on the part of both of them of the 
fact that not enough was being done by the 
ministry, that there aren’t enough conser- 
vation officers, not enough is being done in 
terms of stocking and so on. As a result of 
that, I made the argument at the time, as 
did others, that you should be looking at 
each individual lake rather than having a 
blanket provision made for the whole of the 
northeast. 

The ministry, I think, has basically agreed 
that that’s an ideal situation, but they don’t 
have the money to do that. They’re going to 
look at groups of lakes and youre involved 
with doing that. I think basically in doing 
that you’ve found that there’s a general 
downward trend in the northeast and that 
the quality of angling is not being improved 
by stocking, generally. I want to move from 
the more specific to the general. Is that fair 
to say, that the ministry’s position is that 
there’s a general downward trend in the 
lakes they’re studying in the northeast and 
that the stocking program hasn’t helped? 


Mr. Loftus: If were talking about lake 
trout lakes I think that is probably correct. 


Mr. Wildman: Where are you then? Are 
you still in the process of just looking at it 
and coming up with proposals? What are 
you going to do? Is there nothing that can 
be done? 


Mr. Loftus: I think it’s a matter of hav- 
ing people generally accept a low rate of 
annual production from lake trout waters 
and then finding some formula which is ac- 
ceptable to most of them. I guess we'll not 
find the formula that is acceptable to all of 
them. As you say, you get into this summer- 
winter kind of thing very quickly and it’s 
hard to find what seems to be the right thing 
to do. 

I guess we ought to be a little harder- 
nosed about this if we're going to maintain 
the resource. 

Mr. Bolan: Are you saying that you have 
no program for restocking trout lakes or the 
gradual improvement of the trout stock of 
the trout-bearing lakes of northeastern 
Ontario? 

Mr. Loftus: I’d like to be careful how I 
answer that. The answer to increasing pro- 
duction from lake trout waters has not, in 
general, proven to be stocking lake trout in 
them. 


Mr. Bolan: Right, I got that point that 
you made to Mr. Wildman. 
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Mr. Loftus: We are below, I think, what 
we ought to be able to expect by way of 
a continuing annual crop. We're below that 
because in the past and perhaps up to the 
present we are allowing over-exploitation. 
We have to find the mechanism which is 
acceptable to the various groups of the pub- 
lic which will allow us to contro] that over- 
exploitation. When we do that I think the 
production will come up some. 


Mr. Bolan: So it’s pressure on the lakes. 


Mr. Loftus: Yes, but it won’t come back 
to the glorious old days. 


Mr. Wildman: Is it acid rain as well as 
pressure on the lakes? 


Mr. Loftus: In some areas the acid rain 
stress probably is now beginnning to show, 
but not in general through the northeast, I 
would not think. 


Mr. Wildman: Do you agree basically 
with P. R. Purych’s position in his paper on 
poor returns from hatchery-reared lake trout 
for sports fishery? 


Mr. Loftus: In general, but I’m afraid I 
can quote some beautiful exceptions, Lake 
Manitou being one. I don’t understand it. 


Mr. Wildman: In general, if the ministry 
takes that position, is there a general bias 
against planting hatchery fish, in your 
opinion? 


Mr. Loftus: There’s a general reluctance 
to continue planting in those cases where 
we know the payoff isn't good in preference 
to putting it in places where it does pay off. 


Mr. Wildman: Can I ask one other ques- 
tion, or two others? In terms of Lake Su- 
perior and the commercial fishing in Lake 
Superior, I understand you have closed zone 
one. Is that correct? If so, does that follow 
through with the agreement that was made 
with the commercial fishermen on the Jake; 
and why couldn’t you keep the white fish 
season open at least until this season would 


be finished? 
[12:45] 


Mr. Loftus: I’m very sorry I don’t have 
up-to-date information on that. There has 
been difficulty in marrying the need for quota 
control of lake trout hharvest with the oppor- 
tunity to harvest the white fish that can be 
taken. Most of the discussions revolving 
around the quota have been in this area. 


Mr. Wildman: Are you talking about in- 
cidental take or— 


Mr. Loftus: I think the lake trout came 
down to almost an incidental take in zone 
one. 
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Mr. Wildman: I understand you closed it, — 
Mr. Loftus: If the quota for lake trout had 
been taken— f 
other zones? Do you know off ‘hand? The 
commercial fishermen are very concerned 
Mr. Ringham: The problem here is that 
the lake trout quota is small and the white 
same water. When fishermen go after white — 
fish naturally they are going to take some of © 
population and are trying to rebuild it. You 
just can’t keep hacking away at it, even 

Mr. Wildman: 
you've done in terms of the study you were 
the minister with regard to the proposal by 
Mr. Jim MacDonald, president of the East 
to construct an artificial spawning bed for 
lake trout in Whitefish Bay. He suggested the 
Lakes power generating station construction — 
site on the St. Mary’s River. You indicated 
you were looking at it. The problem is the 
longer you look at it, the less excavated ma- — 
pening with your study of the feasibility of — 
this proposal to increase the lake trout spawn- 
been used by Michigan in some cases. If this 
would increase the numbers of lake trout — 
the problems yowre running into with quota. _ 
At that time you said, “If the conditions are 
serious consideration to undertake this work. — 
When my staff has completed this investiga-— 
to you.” Well I haven’t heard anything, so 

I ask, | 
going to look at this. The excavation to date 
has been for just the power plant part of the 
come from the tail raceway and the entrance 
into the new power plant. It’s felt that they 
be the major portion of what will be exca-_ 
vated, and we'll have a better idea then of 

Mr. Wildman: You don’t have any time- 
table on that? 7 


is that right? 

Mr. Wildman: What are you planning in_ 
about what’s happening. 
fish and the lake trout are occupying the 
the trout. Were concerned about the trout 
accidentally. A 
doing? I have a letter dated July 17 from 
Superior Commercial Fishermen Association, 
use of the excavated material from the Great 
you thought that was a pretty good idea and — 
terial is going to be available. What's hap- | 
ing in the lake? I understand this method has © 
then perhaps you wouldn’t run into some of 
favourable then the ministry will give very 
tion I will be pleased to report my findings 

Mr. Ringham: Briefly, the staff are still 
project. The main bulk of the material will — 
should look at this material, since this will 
what we can do on this suggestion. 

Mr. Ringham: Not at this present time. ~ 
































, Mr. Wildman: Have you been in discus- 
sion with Jim and his officials? 


‘Mr. Ringham: Yes, the local district people 
have. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman I have a 
couple of other questions I want to ask about 
moose and deer management. There has been 
a lot of unhappiness with the practice of some 
hunters in my area this last couple of sea- 
sons. These are mainly, I'll say quite frank- 
ly, nonresident hunters who use dogs in their 
bear hunts and that affects other wildlife in 
the area. What is the ministry’s position on 
the use of dogs in hunting? 


Mr. Roseborough: I’m sorry I didn’t hear 
the question. 


Mr. Wildman: I have had a number of 
complaints from people in a number of the 
areas about the use of dogs—mostly by non- 
resident hunters, and I think in most cases 
in the bear hunt—and how that affects other 
wildlife; the running of deer and moose, per- 
taps, by dogs; and for that matter livestock 
00. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Doug Roseborough is the 
lirector of the wildlife branch. , 


| Mr. Wildman: What's your position on the 
ase of dogs in hunting? 

» Mr. Roseborough: In general our position 
m the use of dogs, of course, is that this adds 
nother dimension to hunting and in many 
yarts of Ontario dogs are a traditional means 
f£ hunting deer, pheasants and grouse, and 
Ney are advantageous in hunting waterfowl. 
“hey add an additional dimension to the 
‘unting activity. We are concerned with dogs 
unning deer or moose at large; this is a 
roblem in many parts of Ontario. 





Mr. Wildman: I'll just say, I’m passing it 
long to you, that I have had a number of 
omplaints about it. People are saying that 
aimals are being run by uncontrolled dogs 
nat were out on a hunt, and that’s detri- 
iental to livestock. 


Mr. Ringham: It’s another enforcement 
toblem, Mr. Wildman. We just have to 
jonitor it and where they are found running 
ser and moose, then they'll be charged. 


Mr. Wildman: Good, I was hoping you'd 
ty that. The one thing I wanted to say is 
vat you are understaffed, you don’t have 
jwough people to do the enforcement. You 
mt have enough conservation officers. It’s 
are luck as far as I’m concerned; bad luck 
1 the hunter if he’s caught and good luck 
r the CO. You need to increase the number 


| people you have involved in that, I have 


| 
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made a suggestion in the past, I’ve got a 
number of letters here that I don’t have time 
to go through. They are from tourist out- 
fitters who suggest you follow the example of 
some of the American states and require non- 


~resident hunters at least to have guides, The 


hiring of guides would not only increase the 
employment opportunities in our area but if 
the guide is given the responsibility of a 
deputy CO he would be responsible for en- 
suring that the people under his guidance 
obeyed the game laws, and if they didn’t then 
the guide would lose his licence, That way 
you can have an increase in your enforcement 
without having to hire too many more COs, 
although I think you should anyway. 

I really wish you would give serious con- 
sideration to doing that. I’ve suggested it in 
the past. The former minister argued that it 
would cut down on the tourist industry, that 
fewer people who would want to come in if 
they were required to do that. I’m not saying 
that only nonresidents are culprits, I don’t 
mean that at all; but certainly I think it 
would help in your enforcement. If there 
were people responsible for ensuring that non- 
residents were obeying the regulations then 
some of your COs could be involved with 
monitoring our resident people. 

You just don’t have enough staff, and 
you've got to do more in connection with the 
moose hunt and the deer hunt; I leave that 
with you. I’m interested in what your position 
is on the requirement for hiring guides. I 
believe in Minnesota you have to do that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: At one time I recall we did 
have guides who were licensed, and in some 
cases were required to be used; however it 
wasn’t all sweetness and roses, as I recall. 


Mr. Wildman: No I’m not saying it would 
be. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There were some problems 
involved. We're looking at something else 
which may permit us to increase our enforce- 
ment capabilities without interfering with 
the restraint guidelines and so on with 
which everybody is faced. 


Item 2 agreed to. 
Item 4 agreed to. 
Vote 2508 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: Now in fairness there are 
two votes left and you have an hour and 50 
minutes, Averaging that out according to the 
time taken this morning, I’m just talking 
about up to this morning, the third party 
should have about 80 minutes and the official 
opposition about 30. The subjects are resource 
products management, mineral management 
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and forest management, which pertains more If members will pass that word on I'd appre- 
to northern members. I think the southern ciate it. I just want to be fair. 

members took up a lot of time with conserva- ; teal 

tion authorities and that will balance it out. The committee adjourned at 12:56 p.m. | 
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The committee met at 3:28 p.m. in com- 
mittee room 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


(concluded) 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, yesterday 
the member for Port Arthur (Mr. Foulds) 
asked a question about St. Ignace Island. I 
have a copy of the Robinson Treaty made in 
| the year 1850 with the Ojibway Indians. 

It reads: “This agreement, made and en- 
_ tered into on the seventh day of September, 
in the-year of Our Lord one thousand, eight 
hundred and fifty, at Sault Ste. Marie,” and 
so on and so on, “the land which was sold 
to the crown by the’—I won’t mention all 
the chiefs—“inhabiting the north shore of 
Lake Superior, in the said province of Can- 
ada, from Batchawana Bay to Pigeon River, 
at the western extremity of said lake, and 
inland throughout that extent to the height 
of land which separates the territory covered 
by the charter of the Honourable the Hud- 
_ son’s Bay Company from the said tract; and 
also the islands in the said lake within the 
_ boundaries of the British possessions there- 
in... 
Then further down: . . that for and in 
consideration of the sum of two thousand 
pounds,” and so on, to be paid, “they the 
said chiefs and principal men do freely, fully 
_and voluntarily surrender, cede, grant and 
convey unto Her Majesty, her heirs and 
Successors forever, all their right, title and 
interest in the whole of the territory above 
_ described, save and except the reservation set 
forth in the schedule hereunto annexed,” 
which is first, for Joseph Peau de Chat and 
his tribe, the reserve to commence about two 
miles from Fort William; the second, four 
miles square at Gros Cap; the third, four 
miles square on Gull River, and that was it. 


_ Mr. Foulds: So in effect the island was 
within the British possessions at the time, 
| therefore it was considered sold. 


Hon. Mr, Auld: If you would like the copy. 
Mr. Foulds: Thank you. | 


Mr. Chairman: With the consent of the 
‘committee, Mr. O’Neil wants to ask a ques- 
tion on a vote that’s already been approved; 


“é 
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since he was not here and he said he’d limit 
himself to four minutes, we’ll allow him that 
privilege. ; 

Mr. O’Neil: Mr. Chairman, I will be very 
short. I would like to ask the minister’s con- 
sideration in a matter that is of urgency in 
my riding of Quinte and affects the Bay of 
Quinte and the Lake Ontario area. It has 
to do with the letter that was put out by 
your ministry, Mr. Minister, on September 18, 
1979, which closed the season for the com- 
mercial fishing of whitefish, herring, and 
walleye salmon in Lake Ontario. This has 
been quite a matter of concern to the fisher- 
men in the Bay of Quinte and in the Lake 
Ontario region, mainly from Brighton through 
to Belleville, Napanee and in the Picton area 
of Prince Edward county. It has caused, and 
will cause, considerable hardship to some 
fishermen who rely totally on fishing for this 
species. 

I wonder if the minister would consent to 
ask his officials at the Napanee office to re- 
examine the information on which this deci- 
sion was based. There is a strong feeling 
amongst the fishermen, and some of the other 
people there who are quite knowledgeable in 
this area, that the ban is not required at this 
time; there has been quite an increase in 
these three species. I ask for your considera- 
tion, Mr. Minister, on this decision that seems 
to have been made already. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, let me be 
brief too. As far as the walleye are con- 
cerned, they are starting to come back be- 
cause of the improvement of water quality in 
the Bay of Quinte. We are anxious—and I 
have had one meeting with representatives 
of the commercial fishermen about this—to 
speed up that return as rapidly as possible. 
It was for that reason we stopped gill-netting 
of yellow pickerel from Glenora Ferry west. 

As far as whitefish are concerned, the catch 
in whitefish has been going down and down. 
I don’t have the figures in front of me, and 
none of our fish and wildlife people are here, 
but it was something in the order of catching 
half a million pounds 15 years ago and five 
thousand pounds last year. So it seems appar- 
ent that, if we don't do something, we are 
not going to have any whitefish. The situation 
is similar as far as herring are concerned. 
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I am having another meeting with the 
Prince Edward and Bay of Quinte commer- 
cial fishermen. I was just looking in my book; 
I’m not sure we have the date but it’s not 
too long from now. I think it’s towards the 
end of the month. We had suggested that to 
alleviate the problem we would increase the 
quota of eels, which are currently about 
$1.50, or more, a pound. While we have some 
reservations about doing this, because were 
not sure what the annual catch of eels should 
be, and we don’t want to destroy that fishery, 
from the little evidence we have it would 
appear that we could do that. We're hoping 
that we might add eels to those who did not 
have them and who were relying on whitefish, 
pickerel and perch. I have had representa- 
tions from other members in the area; that’s 
why we are having a meeting with the fisher- 
men to see what we can do. 


Mr. Chairman: I must inform the commit- 
tee that we have an hour and 50 minutes 
left. I understand the last vote, which was 
of concern mostly to southern members took 
up most of the time; there should be about 
90 minutes left to the third party and about 
30 minutes to the official opposition to even 
up the last sitting. We'll start off with Mr. 
Foulds. 

On vote 2504, resource products program: 


Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, I want to start 
on the mineral vote by making a few opening 
comments, if I might, and then asking some 
specific questions. 

As I indicated in my leadoff, I don’t think 
there is anywhere that the government policy 
with regard to resources has failed more ob- 
viously than in the management of iron ore. 
To me it’s nothing short of scandalous that 
the Ontario steel industry now is importing 
more than 50 per cent of its requirements 
from outside of Ontario when we have min- 
eral deposits and specific iron ore deposits at 
Steep Rock, including the Caland pit. Poten- 
tial deposits that are proven at Bending Lake 
and Lake St. Joseph are lying idle. I want to 
know what steps the government has taken, 
as a matter of policy, to ensure that Ontario’s 
manufacturing sector uses Ontario’s iron ore. 

One of the things that puzzled me about 
that complex in the northwest—Atikokan, 
Bending Lake and Lake St. Joseph—came to 
my attention while doing some research in 
1965. According to an article in the Financial 
Post about the Steep Rock iron mines, “a 
joint venture agreement between Steep Rock 
and Algoma Steel provides for operation of 
Steep Rock’s Hogarth and Roberts open-pit 
mines and sale of 22 million tons of pellets 
to Algoma over a minimum 22 year period.” 
That was commencing in 1965. “Profits are 
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to be shared by Steep Rock and Algoma on | 
a formula basis.” 

Here it is 1979, only 14 years later, and — 
that agreement seems to have been termi- — 
nated. I suppose in the bluntest terms, I want 
to know why the mill is not operating; why — 
the mine is not operating. What has hap- — 
pened? Why is Steep Rock shut down? It 
particularly puzzles me that CP Investments — 
owned 58.61 per cent of Algoma Steel and — 
69.2 per cent of Steep Rock. It also angers — 
me when I find out that the Algoma ore for- — 
merly supplied by Steep Rock now is being — 
shipped to Algoma from the Tilden Mine in 
Michigan. x 

Once again, in an article published in the 
Financial Post, the Caland company alone — 
admits that the Caland pit, when they cease 
operations, will have 16 million tons of iron 
ore remaining. I quote directly: “When Cal- 
and Ore Company terminates operations in 
the C zone in 1979, 16.3 million tons of” 
open-pit reserves will remain, all in the rea- 
sonably assured category.” | 

At Bending Lake, a mere 40 miles away, — 
according to that company’s prospectus, from 
drilling alone, there are at least 127 metric 
tons of known reserves of ore. Our experi- 
ence has always been that once we start 
mining, as opposed to drilling, we find addi- 
tional reserves. 

At Lake St. Joseph, as I outlined in my 
leadoff speech, the iron reserves in four dif-— 
ferent properties contained a potential of 550 
million tons of iron ore pellets. . 

With that amount of potential resources 
available, I believe that your ministry—or 
this government, if it’s not strictly within the 
jurisdiction of your ministry—should demand 
an accounting from Dofasco, Stelco and Al- 
goma about why Ontario is importing more 
than 50 per cent of its needed iron ore from 
outside Ontario. Is it not possible for the 
government to use the existing tax benefits 
and subsidies as leverage so that Ontario's 
ore bodies are developed? 

I am not a legal expert, but is it not true 
that regulation 126-75 allows a mining com- 
pany to write off much of the costs of devel- 
oping a mine outside of Canada, . provided 
that 80 per cent of the ore comes from in 
side of Ontario for the processing plant? Is 
there not leverage there that you can exert? 

I'd like to make some specific suggestions 
with regard to the situation in the northwest 
and the iron ore industry. Using whatevet 
means is possible, the Ontario government 
should step in to persuade the three Ontario 
steel producers, Algoma, Dofasco and Stelco, 
to take the existing ore from Caland. I know 
the argument about silicones and the silica 
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content, but the processes can be adapted. 
My colleague from Sudbury East (Mr. Mar- 
tel) will go into that in some detail when he 
describes the situation at National Steel. As 
I understand it, the processes both at the 
milling and pelletizing stages can be adapted 
and, if necessary, the processes in the manu- 
facturing end can be adapted. If we really 
were interested in integrating our manufac- 
turing sector with our mining sector, we 
would ensure that that happened. 

As I understand it, in the Caland pit there 
are easily available, easily accessible, 1.7 mil- 

lion tons of ore that does not require any 
additional stripping or work. That alone, pro- 
vided we could find the adequate market, is 
_-one year’s production and could keep that 
present work force employed. It would take 
another eight months or so, as I understand 
it, to haul away the overburden, which would 
expose another five to seven years’ supply; 
that is, the 16.3 million tons that Caland 
itself admits is in the pit. 

That certainly would keep the town of 
Atikokan alive and would provide time to 
develop the Bending Lake deposits. If you 
_ wanted, you could give free-enterprise entre- 
_ preneurs the opportunity to develop Bending 
_ Lake—because they haven’t—and the climate 
_ might very well change so that it’s possible 
' in terms of markets and investment over the 
| next two years: I say to you that the job of 
_ keeping Atikokan alive is important enough to 
_ me and this party that, if the company should 
refuse to develop Bending Lake, by one 
' means or another, the province should step 
in. For example, if the companies didn’t want 
_ to proceed with the Caland pit over the next 
year, I see no reason why we shouldn't use 
a crown corporation to do so. We could sell 
it to the companies, perhaps using the tax 
leverage or the access to other mineral re- 
sources I mentioned earlier. Then you could 
encourage and facilitate the Bending Lake 
_ development as a joint venture between three 
steel producers. 


Mr. Martel: They are good at that. 


Mr. Foulds: One of the interesting things 
|} about that triangle is there has always been 
' a lot of talk about the use of a slurry pipe- 
| line. We don’t really know, frankly. We’ve 
i never had an operational one in that part of 
_the country. Bending Lake is so close to 
) Atikokan, 40 miles, it makes sense to develop 
a slurry pipeline between them. If I’m not 
mistaken, the federal government offered $85 
million for that back in 1976, and I do not 
think that offer has been withdrawn. Cer- 
tainly that should be taken advantage of. 


[8:45] 












The development of a slurry pipeline would 
have two advantages. First of all, of course, 
the town of Atikokan would be sustained. 
Second, the project would be an opportunity 
to develop slurry pipeline technology for 
future application. It would be very im- 
portant to get in on that technology develop- 
ment in northern Ontario. If it’s feasible, 
you could use it in the future as Lake St. 
Joseph is developed; there you would have a 
longer distance to travel. 

It would then be possible to think of Ati- 
kokan as the centre of the milling and pel- 
letizing facilities. In the meantime, you could 
set to rest the controversy over whether the 
amount of ore in the Steep Rock iron range 
is 400 million tons, as is claimed by the steel- 
workers and which I understand the mining 
companies simply call mineral deposits as 
opposed to iron ore deposits indicating they 
know there are minerals in there but are not 
quite sure what the iron ore content is. If one 
is even a little bit of a detective, the chances 
are that the highest-content ore is going to be 
iron ore and of fairly decent quality. 

Then there is the development of Lake St. 
Joseph. I’ve spent considerable time in the 
last few weeks going through various mining 
publications. It certainly has been an educa- 
tion to me; it was extremely interesting. I 
positively marvel at the potential of Lake St. 
Joseph. My friend Stephen Lewis used to 
say, “I'd salivate at the prospect of owning 
some of the shares.” 

Mr. T. P. Reid: You need $1 billion to 
start with. 


Mr. Foulds: Well, $1 million— 
Mr. T. P. Reid: No, $1 billion. 


Mr. Foulds: Who says? Who says? When 
you look at the properties available there and 
you see the Canadian Mines Handbook indi- 
cating that Steep Rock Iron Mines owning 
10 claims at Lake St. Joseph, where previous 
indications are that there are 650 million tons 
of magnetite deposits capable of annual 
production of four million or more tons of 
superconcentrated ore for pellets from the 
open pit. They did a reduction test in late 
1973 on a 300-ton sample, and the engineer- 
ing study proposed production operation of 
four million tons per year of superconcen- 
trated 70.5 per cent iron. That looks pretty 
good to me. Steep Rock is also involved in 
some other projects, according to the pro- 
spectus. 

I just want to recap some of the material 
I used at the beginning. The Eagle Island 
property evidently has a potential of 300 
million tons of iron pellets, Soules Bay has a 
potential of 40 million tons of iron pellets. 
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There is the Greenmantle property, which I 
understand is somewhat distant from Lake 
St. Joseph—about 50 miles, actually—with a 
potential of 20 million tons. At the Steep 
Rock Iron Mines property itself, which I 
described just a moment ago from the Cana- 
dian Mines Handbook, their prospectus indi- 
cates that at a depth of only 5,500 feet there 
is an estimated producing capacity of 190 
million tons of pellets. 

When I see potential like that lying in the 
ground, and I see the steel producers in On- 
tario importing 50 per cent of their ore. I 
have to say something is wrong; something 
sure as hell is wrong. Were not managing 
the resources or the economy of this prov- 
ince properly. Surely the government will 
accept that in Ontario we have some advant- 
ages, even in respect to our American com- 
petitors and the taconite range in Minnesota. 

First of all, the exchange rate now is to 
our advantage. It’s certainly benefiting the 
pulp and paper industry. The base cost of 
iron ore production is 15 or 16 per cent 
cheaper because of the value of the Cana- 
dian dollar. 

Second, some of the US producers in those 
captive mines in Michigan and Minnesota 
are very near the Great Lakes, and they are 
facing increasing costs for pollution control 
and cleanup. That adds to their costs, and 
once again we've become competitive. I may 
be wrong but I also understand that Minne- 
sota recently has increased its mining taxes; 
so the previous advantage that was available 
in the early 1970s is no longer available. 
Therefore, even with the higher silica con- 
tent and the so-called problems with the Q 
factor in our iron ore, alternative processes 
are available. 

We have a strong steel-producing industry 
in Ontario; it’s perhaps one of the strongest 
industries we have in the entire manufactur- 
ing sector and one area in which we can 
be justifiably proud. It’s one of the most 
developed steel industries and very competi- 
tive in world markets. I want to submit to 
you, Mr. Minister, that the Ontario govern- 
ment’s policy, and your ministry’s policy, 
should be directed towards creating a strong 
iron ore milling and mining industry, which 
would complement and be integrated with 
Ontario steel production. You owe that to the 
people of Ontario, and particularly to the 
people in northern Ontario communities like 
Capreol and Atikokan. I'll leave it at that for 
the moment. I have some questions. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I wonder if I could re- 


spond briefly to some of the points you 
brought up yesterday and today, Jim. Yes- 


terday you asked why only $25 million had 
been spent on exploration in Ontario this year. 


Mr. Foulds: It was actually a few days 
ago. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: It certainly seems like 
yesterday. It’s been so fascinating and the 
time has gone so quickly. 

Basically, world markets and most metal 
prices at present discourage exploration in- 
vestment. Nevertheless, the figures we have 
indicate that field exploration activity in On- 
tario has been going upward steadily since 
1972. It continues to do so, and we expect 
expenditures this year to exceed $30 million. 
Currently, activity in gold and silver ex- 
ploration is widespread and, in fact, quite 
promising. 

You also asked why, as you put it, nothing 
had been done to increase the production of 
mining machinery in Canada. Our figures in- 
dicate that more than 50 per cent of the 
equipment used in underground mines is 
produced in Canada, and much of this already 
produced in Ontario and Quebec. As a matter 
of fact, the Ministry of Industry and Tourism 
just hosted what I understand was a very 
successful show of mining equipment in Sud- 
bury last week to stimulate further Canadian 
interest. I gather the biggest challenge is the 
production of the very large equipment for 
open-pit and stripping mines. That equip- 
ment is not common in Ontario and, in fact, 
is sort of one of a kind. 


Mr. Foulds: Sorry? Most of that is in the 
large stripping? 

Mr. Martel: Yes; all of the stripping equip- — 
ment. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: All of it, I think. There 
are very few of them made. I remember look- 
ing into this when I was in Energy. We were ~ 
looking at Syncrude and the tar sands and — 
the kind of equipment used there. There is 
the possibility of some assembly being done — 
in this country with some Canadian com- — 
ponents as well as and mainly imported 
components. 


Mr. Foulds: Let me interrupt for a minute. 
An industry like Canadian Car in Thunder 
Bay, which traditionally has not made indi- 
vidual machines but does a lot of handwork, 
is not an assembly plant in the sense that 
GM or Ford is; they can adapt their struc- 
ture to build one machine. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I gather, though, the prob- 
lem is that there are manufacturers who do- 
really make them on almost a production line 
basis, They might make 10 or 15 of some 
thing at a time elsewhere, and that is the 
difficult competition. However, as I say— 
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Mr. Foulds: I would think your transporta- 
tion costs would be enormous. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I’m not an expert on this, 
but I’m sure that, with the encouragement 
that I think there would be from both levels 
of government for somebody to get into this 
kind of business, they would be looking at 
it very carefully. 

Mr. Martel: The Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion just turned down the 
outfit in North Bay. Jarvis Clark had applied 
for a DREE grant for further expansion to 
the already successful operation. What you 
are handing us is a bunch of nonsense. 

| Mr. Laughren: The figures are on the 
board. 

Mr. Martel: Sure. Somebody’s feeding you 
bad information. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t think DREE or 
the Ontario Development Corporation will 
_ advance money to operations that don’t have 
some reasonable chance of success. 


Mr. Martel: It would only provide 500 
more jobs in the north; so you turn it down. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: On the question about the 

_ amount of iron ore imported at present, par- 

ticularly in Ontario, iron ore can be bought 

substantially cheaper in Minnesota and 

| Michigan—even with the difference in ex- 

change—than it can be produced by devel- 
oping a new mine in Ontario. 


_ Mr. Martel: We're talking about existing 
mines. We're not talking about new mines. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am told they have all 
their infrastructure and are producing. Our 
deposits in remote areas of northern Ontario 
suffer a distinct disadvantage which will only 
be overcome when the demand for iron ore 
in the Great Lakes area increases substan- 
tially. 

Mr. Foulds: If.I might say so, that’s the 
‘sort of attitude of complacent despair that I 
‘reject. 

_ Hon. Mr. Auld: I suppose one of the rea- 
sons the Ontario steel industry is so compe- 
\titive, as you mentioned, is the price it’s 
' paying for its ore. 

Mr. Martel: Damn it all, you just deliber- 
)ately misled everyone here. You talked about 
a new mine—I withdraw the word “deliber- 
jately”. You talked about a new mine devel- 
‘oping. We don’t happen to be talking about 
new mines. We're talking about the mines 
that have closed and that can produce every 
bit as cheaply as what in hell is being pro- 
duced in the United States. Let’s talk in 
those terms. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: If that’s the case— 













Mr. Martel: Hell, no. And were going to 
come to it in a moment. 


Hon. Mr. Auld. —they would be supplying 
the market. 


Mr. Martel: They aren’t. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Jim, again today you 
mentioned Steep Rock. We evaluated that 
deposit in 1976, and I’m assured there are 
no large iron ore deposits there that are 
economically recoverable at this time. 


Mr. Foulds: Okay. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The cost of further strip- 
ping to reach deeper material, coupled with 
increased mining costs, renders the deeper 
material uneconomic now and for the fore- 
seeable future. You spoke about Lake St. 
Joseph and Bending Lake, and you asked why 
we didn’t do something to stimulate this 
development. In fact, the government did. 
The company received a town site and 
access assurance as necessary to plan its 
operation at Lake St. Joseph, following the 
completion of the feasibility studies in 1975. 
[4:00] 

I understand that the three steel com- 
panies are still engaged in a fairly extensive 
and expensive study of the slurry pipeline 
type of operation. Again in 1976, with the 
escalation in construction costs, the reces- 
sion in the North American steel industry 
and other iron ore developments, it made it 
unlikely that Steep Rock could arrange the 
financing that would be necessary to get 
under way. I think the same thing applies 
to Bending Lake, although we are optimistic 
that in the 1980s the situation will be turn- 
ing around and we will see some develop- 
ment there. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Wasn’t the safety factor 
one of the reasons that Steep Rock ceased 
operation? They got down the sides of the 
cliffs into the pit to the point where there 
were rock slides. There was a very great pos- 
sibility that somebody might be killed if they 
kept on going the way they were. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I think the cost of ensur- 
ing safety while going down deeper was one 
of the major factors. I see somebody nod- 
ding; so I am right. 

Mr. Foulds: I wouldn’t count on it. He 
may be agreeing with you, but you may not 
be right. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It wasn’t you nodding, 
Floyd. Don’t worry; I was not misleading. 
Jim, you mentioned regulation 126-75; since 
I’m not aware, I wonder if you, George, or 
Tom—or Fred—somebody—would answer. My 
information is, we don’t quite understand 
what you meant by that. 
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Mr. Foulds: Just a minute; I’ve got it 
here some place. I think it’s section 6(2). 
You talked about the infrastructure being in 
existence in the US mines, but didn’t Cana- 
dian capital have to go in there and restart 
the mine and rehabilitate it? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Are you speaking of the 
mines in Michigan? 

Mr. Foulds: Yes. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: The Tilden operation. 


Mr. Foulds: Both Tilden and Eveleth, I 
believe. There was a winding-down at Eve- 
leth; I could be wrong, but it was only the 
infusion of capital from Dofasco and Stelco 
that rejuvenated that mine. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Perhaps I can ask the direc- 
tor, George Jewett; that’s a little before my 
time in this portfolio. 

Mr. Jewett: Mr. Chairman, the honourable 
member is correct. Both Dofasco and Stelco 
did invest in mines in the United States and, 
I believe, so did Algoma Steel. 


Mr. Foulds: Algoma is in Tilden, though. 


Mr. Jewett: These investments and deci- 
sions were commitments made, I believe, 
about 1972 and 1974. At that time Steep 
Rock Iron Mines had had a continuous operat- 
ing loss for four or five years. They continued 
to lose money on their operations until the 
time of closing. I’m not aware that they made 
any profit on their operations in any year 
except their last year of operation. The 
decisions made by the company, as we 
understand them, were that the costs of 
underground development, and even of the 
exploration and drilling to define economi- 
cally recoverable ore, were so large that, 
when balanced against the chances of find- 
ing an economically extractable method, they 
concluded it was far cheaper for them to 
invest in a source of ore in the United States. 
This is what they have done. Does that answer 
the question? 

Mr. Foulds: That is the company’s answer 
to the question. I don’t think it should be the 
government's answer to the question. 


Mr. Jewett: We reviewed the whole situa- 
tion in Atikokan in 1976 and concluded that 
the company’s opinions and investigations 
were essentially correct. 

As was mentioned earlier, the operations 
of both the Caland and the Steep Rock mines 
at the depths they were operating, on an 
open-pit basis, had generated serious wall 
problems in both pits. There had been serious 
failures which were a cause of concern not 
only to the companies but also to the unions. 
This implies that the angle of repose being 
used in the original pit design was not ade- 


quate and, therefore, if any decision was 
made to go deeper, a much flatter angle 
would have had to have been used. 

My understanding is that at the last strip- 
ping phase in the Steep Rock pit, the stripping 
ratio was in the order of 10 tons of waste 
removed from every ton of ore extracted. 
Nobody knows exactly what the ratio would 
be for further deep development, but it could 
well be in the order of 20 to one or greater. 

These things were looked at, as well as 
the extent of underground drilling and the 
extent of the ore reserves established in earlier 
years. We concluded that the companies’ de- 
cisions were more than justified. 


Mr. Foulds: You will forgive me, if you — 
understand some of my frustration. What you 
are telling me essentially—if I could simplify — 
it in layman’s terms—is that the original deci- 
sion, to cut down into the earth for the pit, | 






























was a bad decision. What you are telling me 
is that if they had broadened the angle, we'd 
have a hell of a lot more ore available. . 
Now that they have gone down, and gone © 
down at too narrow an angle, you are telling © 
me it is too expensive to go over and do it © 
again. f 
Mr. Jewett: If I might make a distinction 
here, Mr. Chairman, the member earlier men- — 
tioned the difference in the terminology being © 
used by the unions and by the companies. — 
I believe the words being used by the unions — 
were “400 million tons of ore,” and the com- — 
pany was talking about “extensive areas of — 
mineralized ground.” The difference between — 
the definition of “ore” and “mineralized 
ground” is this: Ore is material that can be 
extracted economically at a profit. If it ican-— 
not be extracted economically, then to extract — 
it requires a subsidy. The difference we are 
talking about here is all economics. That is 
the difference between the definitions of ore 
and mineralized ground. An 
The original decision to go to open-pi 
mining at Steep Rock did prove to be—as 
youve said—an invalid assumption, because 
the company did not make money. Caland, 
on the other hand, did; whether it was their 
design or their cost efficiency, I don’t know, 
but they were mining ore. For eight years 
Steep Rock was mining waste. If you wanted 
to go deeper and had to increase this angle, 
all you can safely conclude is that the cost 
disadvantage is even greater. 
Mr. Foulds: This has taken me on a route 
I hadn’t expected, but it’s fascinating. You 
are telling me that Steep Rock was stupid 
enough—if I can put it that way—to lease its 
best ore bodies to Caland? 


Mr. Jewett: No, sir, I am not saying that. 
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Mr. T. P. Reid: That’s what happened! 


Mr. Foulds: You are implying that there 
was some pretty bad management. 


Mr. Jewett: I didn’t say that either. 

Mr. Foulds: I know you didn’t say that, 
but you were implying it. 

Mr. Laughren: Why don’t you say it? 

Mr. Jewett: I think I should tell you— 


Mr. Foulds: What this has led me to think 
—and you will forgive me if it’s an ideological 
position—is that maybe mining is too im- 
portant to leave to the mining companies. 
Steep Rock has screwed up. They have 
screwed up the towns, and they have screwed 
up the economy of a region. 

Mr. Martel: The beggars! That’s the cost 
you never calculate. That’s the trouble. You 
_ only talk about what the losses are to the 

company, but you don’t talk about the losses 
to Ontario and to the workers of Ontario. 
_ When you say it’s not economically advan- 
_tageous, we can put in hundreds of millions 
_of dollars in infrastructure, and workers put 
_ their life investments in their homes, but the 
mining company can just get up and walk 
_ away. All we worry about is the cost to the 
bloody company. We never talk about the 
loss to the workers. We never get worried 
_ about that, do we? 
Mr. Laughren: We remember National 
- Steel. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: When we had the dis- 
cussions about Lake St. Joseph and _ the 
amount of money the province would be in- 
vesting in the infrastructure for a new com- 
munity, there was a good deal of discussion 
about how to make use of the current invest- 
ment, both public and private, in Atikokan. 
That’s one of the reasons we're talking about 
the slurry pipeline. 
Mr. Martel: What you do is you leave the 
-existing—you mentioned a town site a moment 
ago— 
_ Hon. Mr. Auld: Right. 


_ Mr. Martel: Who the hell is talking about 
a new town site near that deposit? 

' What you do is move the workers. Frank 
Miller said that in Sudbury. I only go by the 
‘Treasurer and the former Minister of Nat- 
‘ural Resources. You move the workers the 
»40-odd miles. 

| Hon. Mr. Auld: When you go farther up, 
it gets a little too far away. 

__ Mr. Martel: Forty miles isn’t far. People in 
Toronto travel that every day. It takes as 
tong to go 20 miles here as it would to go 
40 miles up there, by rapid rail, if you wanted 
to put that in. You don’t pay all those millions 
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of dollars you talk about in new town sites. 
What you do is utilize the existing ones and 
tap a new resource. You don’t say, “To hell 
with the workers,’ and dump them because 
it's a disadvantage to the poor company. Poor 
companies never lose their shirts; workers do 
in one-industry towns. When is this govern- 
ment going to realize that? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I am really curious about 
your reference to regulation 126, Did you 
find itP 

Mr. Foulds: No, I’m sorry; I didn’t. I just 
want to make one point, and I'll get back to 
126. 

You mentioned price and said that the price 
in the United States was cheaper. I have just 
had delivered to me the Canadian Minerals 
Yearbook for 1976; that’s 1976 figures. There 
is a table called Mine Value and Price per 
Ton of Steep Rock Pellets Delivered on 
Dock, Steelworks of Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. 
Marie, effective September 1, 1976. There is 
a whole list, but the price on the docks, steel- 
works, Sault Ste. Marie, is $30.463. From 
Tilden Mine in the United States, delivered 
to the docks, steelworks, Sault Ste. Marie, the 
price is $30.752. That’s more expensive. That 
is 30 cents more. There are also the factors 
I mentioned about the Canadian dollar, the 
increased pollution costs in the United States 
and so on. 

Mr. Jewett: Mr. Chairman, I would have to 
look at the figures more carefully. I would 
question whether the figures being quoted 
are in tons of pellets or per iron unit. 


Mr. Foulds: It says right at the top, Mine 
Value and Price per Ton of Steep Rock 
Pellets; then, Mine Value and Price per Ton 
of Tilden Pellets. 


Mr. Jewett: All right. Then almost cer- 
tainly the Tilden material is cheaper, because 
it is a higher grade and contains more iron 
units per ton of pellet. 

Mr. Martel: What’s the content? 

Mr. Jewett: You have to divide the iron 
content into the cost per ton to arrive at a 
cost per iron unit to make the comparison. 

Mr. Foulds: What is that percentage? 

Mr. Jewett: I would be happy to take those 
figures from the member, make that com- 
parison and deliver it to him tomorrow. 

Mr. Foulds: Fine. 

[4:15] 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It seems unusual to me 
that they would be buying from the higher 
rather than the lower cost supplier. 

Yesterday, Caland announced that the 
pellet and mill operation which they had 
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indicated was going to run until midsummer 
will probably close down earlier, perhaps in 
April. I think there was a meeting with the 
union and the community. I had a call from 
Mr. Scott to inform me that they would con- 
tinue, with a small group of staff, shipping 
the fine and the coarse ores and those pellets 
left over when the mill shut down. 

The reason is that Inland Steel in the 
United States, to whom they were shipping, 
had experienced a softening of their market. 
Apparently they sell a lot of sheet steel to 
the automobile industry; that had been cut 
back, and that was the reason for the earlier 
shutdown. So there will be about 200 people 
who will be laid off perhaps three or four 
months earlier than had been anticipated 
originally. 

Mr. Martel: It’s a Christmas present they're 
getting. 

Mr. Foulds: That’s even worse news. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That isn’t good news, but 
I wanted you to be aware of it while we 
were discussing the estimates. This appar- 
ently was decided yesterday morning and 
announced yesterday afternoon. 


Mr. Foulds: I want to make one point 
before I pass to my colleague from Sudbury 
East because of the shortness of time. It is a 
shame. I would ask the ministry, when they 
order their estimates next year, to put this 
one as the next vote after the administration 
vote. We need some discussion on both 
these items. 


Mr. Laughren: Why do you think they do 
it this way? 

Mr. Foulds: I’m referring to section 4(1)(ba) 
and section 4(6). Maybe you could take a 
look at those. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What do they say? 


Mr. Foulds: They basically say, “In ap- 
praising the value of a mineral substance at 
pit’s mouth under section 3(iii)(c) of the act, 
the mine assessor shall determine the total 
amount of gross receipts from the output of 
the mine for the taxation year and deduct 
therefrom”; (a), “where mineral substances 
are transported outside Canada by the 
operator or other persons liable for the tax 
imposed under the act and subsequently pro- 
cessed outside”—that’s the exemption for pro- 
cessing outside. Then, over the page— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s section 113. 


Mr. Foulds: But it’s regulation 4(1)(ba). 
Then section 4(6), which is the one that in- 
terested me states, “Where 80 per cent or 
more of the value of the input into a pro- 
cessing plant or plants located in Ontario is 
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from ores mined in Ontario, or ‘outside 
Canada, the operator or person liable to pay © 
the tax who owns and operates the pro- — 
cessing plant or plants may be entitled, in — 
appraising the value of mineral substances at _ 
the pit’s mouth, to the allowance and costs 
permitted by clauses (a) to (e) in subsection — 
1 and section 5.” | 

Hon. Mr. Auld: This is the Mining Tax — 
ActP ; 

Mr. Foulds: Yes. 7 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The commissioner is here. — 


Mr. F. E. Hall: The reference to section — 
4(6) of regulation 126 was incorporated in — 
the regulations for the purpose of encourag- 4 
ing further processing in Ontario from mines _ 
outside of Ontario. ) y 

The processing allowance is 100 per cent — 
to a mine that processes all its ore in On- 
tario. If it exports unprocessed ore, there is — 
a reduction in the processing allowance. 

We do not have an instance where con-— 
centrates are currently being brought into 
Ontario for processing but, if they were, it~ 
would increase employment in that opera-— 
tion and increase the taxes and so on for the 
balance of the material. That’s why this was 
put into the act. Does that answer your 
question? 

Mr. Foulds: I understand what. you are 
getting at, but does it not also encourage 
what has happened? Clarify it for me if you” 
can. 

Mr. F. E. Hall: It doesn’t refer to iron ore 
companies. There is no reference to iron 
ore companies in this at all, with reference 
to the first part of your discussion. Iron ore 
is only taken to the pellet stage in Ontario” 
processing plants and then it goes to the steel 
factory. There’s no processing of iron ore 
from ore outside of Ontario to pelletizing. 


Mr. Foulds: Pelletizing isn’t considered 
processing in the definition of your regula- 
tions; is that right? . 

My. F. E. Hall: Yes. 

Mr. Foulds: Is that what you’re telling us? 


Mr. F. E. Hall: It is processing, yes. 
































Mr. Foulds: It is processing? 
Mr. F. E. Hall: Yes. 
Mr. Foulds: Run that past me again. 


Mr. F. E Hall: There are no instances 
where iron ore is being brought into Ontario 
for pelletizing before going to a steel plant. 
It could be done; I don’t know. 


Mr. Foulds: Ill let it go at that, but I 
would like more time to explore this at an- 
other time. 
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Mr. Martel: I want to explore it. Mr. 
Minister, let me start by saying I'm amazed 
that you would say things looked well in 
Ontario. We've almost reached $30 million 
in exploration. I want to remind you that 
little old Saskatchewan, which is much 
smaller that Ontario, this year has $80. million 
going into it—$45 million by the private 
sector, $35 million by the government. 
They're beating us to the punch. 

We haven’t had a new mine or a new dis- 
covery in how long? 

Mr. Bolan: Since 1966. 


Mr. Martel: We're in great shape. You 
guys talk about the cornerstone of our 
-_economy being resources. Just from what 

were discussing today, we aren’t in good 
shape in the mineral sector in this province. 
_ Were in bad shape. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Is 
uranium? 
__ Mr. Martel: Quite a bit in uranium; some 
in gas—they do their own exploration in gas 
-—and some in potash. But they’re there. They 
put in $35 million of their own to guarantee 
a supply, to guarantee new discoveries that 
could be taxed. 

Were relying on this dinky amount we had 
| in that fund. I think we spent $3 million one 
, year, or something like that, up around the 
Kirkland Lake area. That’s not nearly 
sufficient. 

___ Five iron ore mines out of nine have closed 
_ down this year in Ontario. Where have they 
_ seen fit to go to get their feed? They’ve made 
_ their money in Ontario, some of them. Where 
_ is the steel industry going? It has made its 
_ Money in Canada and now it decides it’s 
_ more lucrative to go to the United States. 
_ They forgot to look at some of the factors 
| that I want to bring out. I will just tick off 
| some of the points you made at the be- 
} ginning. I interjected because I was so up- 
_ set with what you were saying. 

_ If youre going to develop a new mine, 
it’s probably a little more costly in Canada 
_ than it would be in the United States at the 
| Ppresent time. But some of the stuff we're 
talking about involves existing mines I’m 
going to come to National Steel in a moment, 
which managed to make $6 million last year 
and to shut its doors. 

I’m surprised you used that sort of argu- 
‘ment because that’s the argument the indus- 
_try uses out there. That’s the argument every- 
body else uses. You, as a government, can’t 
sit idly by and watch iron ore mine after 
iron ore mine close down and allow the im- 
portation of almost 58 per cent of the feed 
for our mills when we have high unemploy- 
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ment. There’s something crazy about that 
that allows that to go on. 

If we were a country or a province without 
resource, I'd say we had no choice. But as a 
province that has resource, we do have a 
choice. 

There are all kinds of thing we could have 
talked about. Again I interjected and said not 
to talk about a new town site. Talk about 
putting in a rapid transit system and use an 
existing site. Talk about the overall cost. 
Don't talk to me about the cost for a mining 
company. Talk to me about the cost to On- 
tario every time we close a mine and a guy 
loses a home or his job and goes on unem- 
ployment insurance or welfare. In the case of 
the guys from Capreol, who eventually sell 
their houses two or three years down the 
road, they will even be forced to pay capital 
gains. Why don't you include that in your 
calculations as a ministry, instead of the silly 
lines we get that it’s ore and it’s not making 
as much profit as it should? 

Before I start into the National Stee] thing, 
I want to ask, what recession? I am going to 
quote from a statement by the president of 
Hanna Mining. He doesn’t talk about a reces- 
sion. In fact, he says: “Demand for iron ore 
pellets in North America remains strong, and 
the four Hanna-managed domestic pellet 
projects operated at capacity throughout the 
first half. The sales outlook remains good for 
iron ore pellets in North America for the bal- 
ance of this year.” 

That’s why I asked the Premier—and he 
hasn’t answered; for four weeks I’ve been 
trying to get an answer out of him—to tell us 
what type of monitoring system we have to 
know what’s going on in the United States. 
When I come to Hanna, I’m going to show 
you the bunk we get fed by some of the 
presidents of those companies in the United 
States. The Minister of Labour and I went 
to visit one. I think he thought he was talk- 
ing to the country bumpkins because of the 
answers he gave us. It was just total non- 
sense. 

I’m not sure how well we in Ontario 
monitor what’s going on in the rest of the 
world. Certainly there has been discussion. 
I know that some of your staff, like Tom 
Mohide, have been advocating a nickel insti- 
tute. That was in one of your own studies a 
number of years ago. I don’t think it was 
ever developed, but certainly there’s a crying 
need for proper monitoring of what’s going 
on. We don’t even do that basic thing. 

Let me tum to National Steel for a few 
moments. If you wonder why I get excited 
when I talk about the bloody mining com- 
panies—and I call them the last of the robber 
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barons—I don’t do so just willy-nilly, I'm 
afraid; I do so out of some frustration, having 
spent my entire life in the north in mining 
communities. 

I also recall the Premier trying to con us, 
in Ontario, with a cabinet committee that was 
going into the one-industry towns to find 
solutions. 

Mr. Bolan: Whatever happened to that? 

Mr. Martel: They never met, virtually. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: They met, they think. 


Mr. Martel: They think they met. The 
Treasurer, who was then the chairman, didn’t 
even know who took his place. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: The Premier didn’t even 
know who was on the commitee. 


Mr. Martel: That’s how often that com- 
mittee has met to resolve the problems of 
the one-industry town. 

Take a look at National Steel. In 1968-78, 
they made $6 million. They made $10 a ton 
profit. They sold almost 700,000 tons with a 
work force of 225—not a bad return with 225 
employees, I would think. 

I’m not in the class of the robber barons; 
I don’t know how much they want. I quote 
from the Minister of Labour in the House: 
“The decision announced in January was 
based on an oversupply of iron ore pellets on 
the market.” That’s what they told the gov- 
ernment of Ontario. That’s what National 
Steel advised us through Hanna Mining. 
Hanna Mining did the operational work. 
They were the managers for National Steel. 

My friend who made the statement, Mr. 
Anderson, told the government of Ontario 
the reason they were forced to shut down that 
operation was that there was such a glut on 
the market they couldn’t overcome it. Then 
on August 8, 1979, he said: “Demand for 
iron ore pellets in North America remains 
strong, and the four Hanna-managed domestic 
pellet projects operated at capacity through- 
out the first half. The sales outlook remains 
good for iron ore pellets in North America 
for the balance of the year.” 

How do those two things go together? I’m 
not very bright, but you tell me why the 
government of Ontario accepted, as a reason 
for closing, that there was an oversupply of 
pellets? Then the same guy who told them 
there was an oversupply, the president of the 
company, told you they operated at maximum 
capacity all year and the sales outlook for 
the rest of the year was good. 


[4:30] 


If that wasn’t bad enough, let me tell you 
what else they did. They then increased 


their importation from Brazil: “To hell with 
Ontario. We only gave them $6 million. 

In Brazil, iron ore shipments by NBR at 
7.6 million tons were up 10 per cent; 10 per 
cent of 7.6 million tons is roughly 700,000 
tons. Do you know what we produce in 
Capreol in a year? We produce 700,000 tons. 
That was just in the first six months. We 
produce that amount in a year. That was in 
the first six months. They brought that much 
more in from Brazil. 

Do you think they worried about the 
workers in the town of Capreol, Mr. Minister? 
Do you think these robber barons care 
whether a small community of 4,000 could 
afford to see 225 men laid off and lose their 
homes? No way. And you guys allow it. [m _ 
sorry; you allow it. Pm going to come to ~ 
it, because when I look at what is imported 
today to meet the requirements in Ontario, 
it’s a disgrace. It’s a disgrace that you didn't 
say to Dofasco, to Algoma and to that other 
outfit in Hamilton, “You are going to use the 
Ontario stuff.” I know the Premier (Mr. Davis) 
did_I’'m going to come to that; ’m going to | 
give you credit where it’s due. I'll outline _ 
what the Premier said, Mr. Minister. | 

Mr. T. P. Reid: This is the new Elie Martel. 

Mr. Martel: Yes. I’m going to mention it. 


| 
Mr. T. P. Reid: You woke up everybody on 
the government side. | 
Mr. Martel: I will say who worked on it. | 
Some of the reasons they couldn’t do it— | 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I may have something to 
add to what you have to say. ‘ 





Mr. Martel: I hope you can. I hope you ~ 
can add that the mine is opening up again 
next week. I might even withdraw my amend- 
ment if you could announce that National 
Steel is opening again next week. There's a ~ | 
bargain you can’t resist. i, 

Mr. Foulds: As long as there is a public 4 
apology by the Premier. bs 

Hon. Mr. Auld: He wants that two for 
One in. 

Mr. Martel: We can leave it in if he wants — 
it in. If he wants it in, I’m prepared to 
accommodate him. \e 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Substitute the amendment 
I gave you. f 
_ Mr. Martel: I don’t understand that, and 
I want to talk to you about it. } 

The Premier then got involved, through the — 
Minister of Labour. The Minister of Labour | 
came to Sudbury. We had a meeting with 
the companies; the Premier, to his credit, got 
involved. He tried desperately, along with 
the Minister of Labour and the Minister of — 
Industry and Tourism, to get these outfits to 
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take some. You spent some money getting 

some testing done, but it was too long in 

coming, it took too long to happen; the mine 
was closed and the concentrate was still on 
the ground, at National Steel. 

Then National Steel, again to their credit, 
who were supposed to take half for their own 
operation, said, “No, we think Dofasco should 
take it all.” That’s how cavalier they were. 

They blended it, as I understand it, down in 

Detroit. It was good; the first one was good. 

But, lo and behold, a week later the second 
run was no good, and they decided they 
-couldn’t take their half; so it was left for 

Dofasco to take. Then they couldn’t reach an 

agreement. 
There were some other arguments pre- 
‘sented along the way that are phoney. One 
of the arguments was the Q factor—if they 
had the Q factor, which I understand strength- 
ens the pellet. Another argument was that 

there was too much silica dust. Let me tell 
you what Hanna is using for silica dust at 
some of its own operations in the United 
States. Belmont 9.24; they use that. National 
Steel was 8.01, and they say you can’t use 
that. 

One of the officials from the company—I 
won't tell you who-—said to me, “That’s a lot 
of nonsense.” In fact, he was good enough to 
write it down for me. He said: “A regrind 
system, at an estimated capital cost of $2 
million’—remember, they made $6 million Jast 
year—“would provide us with facilities to pro- 
duce a lower silicate content pellet, as low 
as three or four per cent.” 

You can’t make that capital investment in 
~Canada—hell, no; you go somewhere else 
_and do it. This would seem to be the logical 
answer to any long-term commitment for 
sales of a product that is more widely accept- 
able by most modern blast furnaces. By the 
way—no, I won't tell you who it is, as I might 
| give a hint to the company. 

“Whereas our present pellet with a silicate 
content of 7.8”—it isn’t even the 8.01; it was 
-7.8—“has a limited market. In addition to the 
above regrind system, additional stripping 
would have to be done to existing pits, 
namely, number two south, in order to make 
more ore readily available for blending pur- 
poses and a safer long-term mining project. 

















' mill grinding control, at an estimated cost 
of $125,000, should be installed to maintain 
a consistent grind to the pellet plant to pro- 
duce a better Q index product.” This is from 
one of the officials from the company. 

_ Another official said, “If we didn’t try to 
get it down to three per cent, for $688,000 
we could get it down to five per cent.” 


“Last, but not least, automatic structure _ 


It seems we could get it down and it’s 
right on the surface, but you had to pay 
that capital investment. But the American 
federal government intervened, as I under- 
stand it. National Steel wasn’t on the board 
to be cut; in fact, a little mine called Pilot 
Knob in Missouri was going to be cut. It 
was an underground operation with a three- 
year life expectancy. The American federal 
government got involved and said, “We will 
pay you to mine it out.” 

The robber barons weren't going to miss 
that opportunity, because the government 
wants to store crude in that mining opera- 
tion when it’s empty. So you trade off three 
years there and you say to the town of 
Capreol and the workmen, “So long Charlie”. 
That’s when they are talking about coming 
back, in three years. Where were you peo- 
ple, and where was Ontario’s steel industry? 
That’s the frustration for me. 

When I look at the figures we got from 
your staff, they indicate to us that accord- 
ing to one of the policy analysts with MNR— 
I won't name him—iron ore mines and mills 
are now in a position to supply only 42 per 
cent of the net demand for iron ore pellets 
of Ontario’s three integrated steel com- 
panies, Stelco, Dofasco and Algoma. 

The total yearly requirement of the three 
companies in 1980 will amount to approxi- 
mately 15 million tons. The Ontario mines 
in production have a capacity of 6.2 million 
tons. We are going to fall short, if my 
mathematics is correct, by almost nine mil- 
lion short tons. We sit wringing our hands 
in despair and say, “But it’s cheaper if you 
open up in the States.” That might be fine 
for the companies, but it isn’t fine for On- 
tario. If we didn’t know where some of 
these deposits were, it would be different, 
but that we're going to have to import that 
kind of resource by 1980 is crazy. It’s a 
failure on the part of every minister of 
mines that we aren’t in a position today to 
meet that demand. 

I go back to National Steel, They haven’t 
got a reason for closing except that the 
American government wanted Pilot Knob 
mined out so they could store crude. We let 
it happen—we intervened a little bit; we 
couldn’t have stopped it, but we could have 
said to the steel mills, “You aren’t import- 
ing.” One of the arguments when we started 
this discussion with National Steel was we've 
got to be careful, we don’t want to tip the 
scales; were importing some and we're ex- 
porting some. My understanding is, when 
Caland shuts down, we will not be export- 
ing a pound, will we? None. 
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Mr. Jewett: Mr. Chairman, I’m not pre- 
cisely sure, but I do believe some of the ore 
from the mine at Algoma Steel is shipped to 
the United States. As to the exact quantity, 
I don’t have that information with me. 


Mr. Martel: It would be very small. 
Mr. Jewett: Relatively small, yes. 


Mr. Martel: We then turn around in the 
same operation and import it from the 
United States for the mill at Sault Ste. 
Marie. Isn’t that great policy? Weve gone 
from nine iron ore mines to five. I have the 
figures on what the iron ore production was 
from 1946 to 1978. It was 9.6 million tons 
last year. What will it be next year? Well, 
it will be 6.2 million tons next year. 

All kinds of people have been affected. 
There has been an overall reduction of 1,300 
or 1,400 workers’ jobs in the iron mines otf 
Ontario. We virtually sat by, useless to 
prevent any of it. We haven't been able to 
induce the steel mills in Ontario to take 
even the limited 700,000 tons from Capreol. 
Now I'll tell you what is going to happen to 
the workers, Mr. Minister. Capreol had 225 
workers; approximately 170 lived in the 
town of Capreol. Almost all of them owned 
their homes. Many of them now are around 
Nanticoke working because they came up 
there and got the skilled work force. But 
they can’t sell their houses. There’s no mar- 
ket. You have to remember that dear old 
mother Inco laid of 2,400 workers two years 
ago, and Falconbridge laid off 700, although 
Falconbridge is hiring some back. But what 
happens to the market? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Falconbridge, I under- 
stand, is having trouble getting all the 
people it needs, isn’t it? 

Mr. Martel: Yes. The mining industry has 
to wake up some day. I see it in its North- 
ern Miner—and they never send me a copy— 
moaning the blues about not having skilled 
workers. You can’t go on treating skilled 
workers like this. You put your roots down 
in a community and when it’s convenient, 
you lay them off. And then you expect them 
to rush back with all their skills to the min- 
ing communities. They’ve lost their invest- 
ment. The average worker only has_ his 
house. They've lost their investment in that 
community because they either can’t sell it 
or—as I understand it in Atikokan—they’re 
simply walking back to the bank, dropping 
the keys and saying, “So long, Charlie.” __ 

Do you expect them to go to another 
mining community and start all over again? 
They're saying, “To hell with it. It’s just 
nuts. We're not going back to that sort of 
unreliable security. We're going to go to some 
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other type of work. It might not pay us as — 
much, but we are not going to lose our shirt.” 
I know all kinds of former students of mine © 
who were in the mines, who are now down 
here working, who can’t sell their homes in 
Capreol. I have gone to your government. — 
Through my colleague in Ottawa, John Rod- — 
riguez, I’m trying to get to the federal gov- ; 
ernment. If they don’t sell their house in a 
year, and they have another house down here, 
they're going to pay capital gains. . 

They didn’t ask to buy a second house. — 
Many of them can’t afford it. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: If they can sell. their ! 
houses— 
Mr. Martel: If they can sell their homes? 
They can’t even rent them, Or they leave F 
their wives and their young kids up there and 
they are down here. They can’t travel 300 — 
miles home. It’s not like southern Ontario. — 
Some of you fellows down here don’t under- _ 
stand that. Northern Ontario is not like ~ 
southern Ontario. You can’t go and get a job 
20 miles away. The jobs aren’t there. 4 

When we ask you to protect a community, — 
it’s because you have to up and move. It’s 
why when Frank Miller suggested that we — 
develop a rapid transit system to Elliot Lake — 
from Sudbury, I was in total agreement with — 
him. But you know what the government of — 
Ontario is doing there. They’re building the 
infrastructure at Elliot Lake. The guys from — 
Sudbury are all trying to rush up there. ~ 
They're leaving their houses empty in Sud- _ 
bury. We know, from the time you take the 
first shovelful out of the ground, a mining — 
community only has so much existence. 

Miller’s announcements during the layoff _ 
about looking at that were well received, — 
because as the crow flies it is about 55 miles — 
across country. But we will pump in all kinds _ 
of money—sewers, water, hospitals, schools, — 
you name it—rather than put in a rapid — 
transit system and move the workers. 

You see there’s no policy. The government 
has no policy with respect to exploration. — 
And it’s gone downhill. I remember Leo 
Bernier used to say that it was because of the 
Socialist hordes. Well, on the Socialist hordes — 
problem, the private sector is pumping in $45 — 
million. You have no policy with respect to — 
location of working people, rapid transit sys-_ 
tems, rather than building a new town at 
every mine. 


[4:45] 


You have no policy to protect the workers _ 
in Ontario in those communities. I want to 
tell you it’s a disaster. I raised the question 
to the Premier in the House almost. a month 
ago and I’m still waiting for an answer. Let 
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me see the date. I think it goes back to the 
first week the House opened. And J said, 
“The Premier will recall that National Steel 
Corporation of Canada decided to close their 
Moose Mountain operation in Capreol due to 
an oversupply of iron ore pellets on the 
market. Is the Premier aware that R. F. An- 
derson, president of Hanna Mining, which 
also operated in Moose Mountain”—and I 
quoted for you already what Anderson has 
said. “Does this contradict what the govern- 

ment was advised last winter as the reason 
for closing the mine?” The reason they gave 

| you was an excess of pellets. Anderson said 
they operated at capacity. 

I continued, “And will the Ontario govern- 
ment, therefore, establish a proper monitoring 
/ system so that we will know exactly what was 
, occurring in the market place in order to 
protect our workers, and our interests?” 

Let me tell you what they told the Minister 
_ of Labour (Mr. Elgie). We were in Cleve- 
land and I said to Anderson, “The iron ore 
_ industry must be moving.” 

He asked, “Why?” 

And I said, “Nickel is moving at last and if 
nickel moves, usually so does steel.” 

“Oh,” he said, “the only reason nickel is 
moving is that Inco is on strike and there is 
a shortage.” 

I said to myself, “Now wait a minute, the 
guy is nuts, because Inco had a 13-month 
nickel supply. Nobody suffered because of 
Inco’s strike, except the workers.” 

_ _ He expected us to believe that. That’s why 

_ I said earlier he thought he was talking to the 

original ‘country bumpkins. To tell me that 

there was a shortage of nickel because Inco 
was on strike was ludicrous. He didn’t want 
to say that iron ore was moving, no. But, 
then, only three months after we were there 

_ he makes this statement. How does that jibe? 

_ Put all this together as a government. 

_ What I’m saying to you is, when do you 
formulate some policy that deals with ex- 
ploration, with development, with location of 

_ town sites, and with rapid transit systems? 

_ When do you get some policy that is going 

to help Ontario’s economy? We're on a slide 

' in the mineral resource sector—unless you 

_ know something I don’t know, although most 

| of the mining companies don’t tell you much 

| either—that is really startling. I don’t know 
when it will turn the bend. You obviously 

_ haven’t done it in the iron ore field, you sim- 

ply let it go to pot and now we're down to 

_ four mines. You haven’t done it any place 

else. When do you adopt some policy on 

_ these issues? 

_ Hon. Mr. Auld: It might be important to 

just clarify that it is not quite as simple as— 
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Mr. Martel: I’ve been here too long to be 
told it’s simple. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: —Elie has indicated be- 
cause of the machinery involved and the dif- 
ferent types of ore. I wonder, George, if you 
could briefly—I remember clearly in the Na- 
tional Steel situation there was a great deal 
of work. One of the problems, I guess the 
major problem, was the type of ore they had. 
It was not usable and you have mentioned 
the cost of the processing. 

As I recall it, that type of ore is not found 
in very many places and the operation to 
which it was being shipped would have had 
to—I'm not even sure whether the type of 
equipment that was required to process it 
was still being manufactured. At any rate I 
think it might be important to indicate that 
there are different types of ores and different 
processes and the fellow with an iron mine 
can’t sell all his iron to just anybody, no mat- 
ter what the price. 


Mr. Martel: I accept that. I'll let George 
answer it first and then we'll deal with a few 
points. 


Mr. Jewett: What you said, Mr. Minister, 
is entirely right. We have a real problem in 
marketing materials and it is sufficiently com- 
plex that I would hesitate to comment on 
any but a particular situation, not only in re- 
gard to the quality and grade and assay of 
the ores, but the transportation economics 
and the particular physical characteristic of 
the material. 

The mixing and blending of iron ores at 
the blast furnace is a very fine art. It’s one 
that I would not care to comment on except 
to say that blast furnaces in this country and 
many of the more modern ones in the States 
have in the last 10 years increased their 
productivity immensely—by as much as 100 
per cent—by the careful selection of the ma- 
terials going into the furnace. It is very re- 
grettable that both the National Steel and 
the Marmora deposits have closed. Both of 
them have some similarities. They were both 
using shaft furnaces and they both were 
pioneer operations in that type of pelletizing, 
not only Canada, but I believe the world. 
The technology they used for the preparation 
of pellets had become largely obsolete and 
not only that, the plants were old. 


Mr. Martel: Where? 


Mr. Jewett: They both used vertical shaft 
furnaces which produce a quality of pellet 
with a Q factor which was not as acceptable 
to the blast furnace people as the pellets pro- 
duced by more modern and more closely 
controllable process. That’s my understanding 
of it. 
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Mr. T. P. Reid: Could I ask a supplemen- 
tary? Why didn’t they change the process? 
Were the costs that expensive? 


Mr. Martel: Two million. 


Mr. Jewett: The problem in investment in 
the steel industry is one that frustrates us 
also. ’'m told, and we have studies and we 
will be continuing studies in greater detail in 
this, that the economic limit for an iron mine 
today is something in excess of six million 
tons of product per year. In the 80s we're 
told it will probably be close to 10 million 
tons of product per year. 

The problem we had with both National 
Steel and Marmora was these operations were 
producing one million tons or less. Whether 
you are replacing an existing plant or build- 
ing a brand new one, the economics are fun- 
damentally the same. The build and install a 
new one-million-ton plant produces an oper- 
ating cost that is not attractive. 


Mr. Martel: Wait a minute. There is 
something strangely wrong here. They did 
not have to build a new plant, in my under- 
standing. The plant was 24 years old I be- 
lieve—in fact, 23; the oldest man there had 
been there 23 years. They had to make some 
renovations in the screening process and the 
figures we have from two different officials 
in that company—one of them, by the way, 
an engineer—indicated that could be done 
for a $2 million capital investment. 

If you are going to open up a new mine, 
then it’s going to cost the kind of money you 
are talking about, Mr. Jewett. We're not 
talking about opening up a new mine. We're 
talking about a mine that made $6 million 
profit for them last year. We're talking about 
a product that, according to the engineers, 
with some new grinding equipment would 
have seen met those demands, both in Q 
factor and in silica content. In the United 
States, some of the mines from which they 
are drawing their supply now have a higher 
silica content than the ore from Capreol. 

My argument is that the bloody govern- 
ment can't back away from its responsibility. 
If that company doesn’t want to operate and 
it chooses to pack up its bongo balls and go 
home then let them go home permanently 
and say that we'll sell to Dofasco. We can 
make a buck, we can keep those workers 
working, we can make a product that’s use- 
ful and we don’t destroy a community. 

Now I know you Tories would never think 
that way, but you've got your druthers. You 
accept this line and watch the town die or 
you say it’s still profitable. 

Why in God’s name do you think they are 
talking about coming back in three years? 
They are coming back in 1983. They even 
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stopped sale of their equipment because they 
were going to come back in 1984 and now 
they are thinking 1983. 

I tell you, Mr. Minister, tell them to go 
to hell. Tell them not to come back. People 
cannot take that sort of unreliable manage- 
ment of their resources. The only people who 
have lost have been the workers and the town 
of Capreol. They added on to the schools, 
and put in a new arena and a new subdivision 
just last year, based on their needs. There we | 
are, left holding the bag. You cannot allow — 
that. It isn’t even a losing operation. They 
admit they made six big ones. That isn’t — 
much, I guess, for Hanna Mining or for — 
National Steel. 

I look at what they import. It is just a 
drop in the bucket, I agree with you. But it — 
isn’t a drop in the bucket to us. It isn't a — 
drop in the bucket to the people in this 
province. The government should have said, — 
“Tf the federal government is intervening’ — 
because National Steel was not supposed to — 
close at Christmas last year, it was Pilot 
Knob and the federal American government © 
intervened. What did we do? We watched it — 
close. It was our people, Mr. Minister, who — 
suffered. It is Ontario that suffers, not just — 
our people here, but everyone in Ontario, © 
every time one of these things occurs. 

I don’t suggest any of it is easy, Mr. Minis- — 
ter, but it is too easy for these beggars to do © 
what they want. Until we have a government ~ 
that says, “Oh, no, Charlie, we are not play- 
ing your game any more,” then we are going — 
to continue down this route. When one looks — 
at where they are going—the Third World, — 
where they don’t have any pollution controls, — 
where they pay $80 a month salary or less, — 
where they have no unions to contend with— 
it isn’t advantageous for any mining company > 
to come to Ontario any more. Where are 
the robber barons investing their exploration — 
money today? It isn’t in Ontario. It isn’t. It 
hasn't been. 

You have got to do something about that, — 
Mr. Minister. I don’t suggest for a moment 
it is simple but your government has to de- 
velop some policy. You should write Hanna 
Mining and say, “If you are not going to 
open up next week, seeing as you don’t want > 
it, we will operate it for you.” It is our re- 
source. It is our people and we are the ones” 
who are suffering. You tell me how you 
are going to help the town of Capreol, the 
workers, anyone in this province. | 

I understand if you get too tough they will 
say we are not going to invest in Ontario. 
We don’t need that kind of investment then 
because it is too hard. The other day in the 
House I said to the minister that I was read- 
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ing Sol Alinski, the known radical in the 
United States. I always recall your colleague, 
formerly in your post, Leo Bernier. When 
they laid off at Inco, Leo came to Sudbury 
and he said, “We're tough and we will endure 
and we will overcome.” That reminded me of 
a line in Alinski where he says, “You know, 
it is amazing how strong we are to be able 
to accept the sufferings of others when it 
doesn’t affect us at all.” 

Mr. Minister, you have to answer some of 
these questions. You cannot simply shrug it 
off and say, “It is unfortunate.” It is not that 
simple. What are you doing, tell me, to an 
industry that imports 58 per cent of its feed 
/ now? What are you doing to protect northern 
_ Ontario? I am waiting for your answers and 
I am breathless. 

_ Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t propose to have the 
' answer to some of the economic problems be- 
_ cause of the competitive world in which we 
_ live. On the other hand, it seems to me that 
_ the work being done by this ministry in assist- 
_ ing exploration, the basic things which give 
_ an incentive to people to come where there 
are some anomalies, some indication, is the 
_kind of work we are doing and we should 
continue to do and is showing some results. 


Mr. Martel: What? 


| Hon. Mr. Auld: At the Kirkland Lake 
operation, for instance, the number of people 
_who have been out there staking. Nobody is 
_ saying very much about what they have found 
as yet, which is not unusual. 

' [5:00] 
Mr. Martel: Could I ask if $6 million is a 
fair incentive to get someone to stay in the 
| community? Is that a fair incentive? 

| Mr. Foulds: Does Ontario spend $6 million 
| a year? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I couldn’t tell you because 

\I have no idea what their investment is in 
the first instance. I have no idea what sort 
of appreciation— 
Mr. Martel: But you should. Your ministry 
should, Mr. Minister. That is precisely one of 
the points that I am trying to make. Your 
ministry should know, because how can it 
‘make assessments on these things? How can 
they assess whether it is damaging? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t know today, this 
is what I am telling you. I can’t answer that 
question. 

_ Mr. Martel: Tomorrow? 

_ Hon. Mr. Auld: But what sort of a decision 
they made based on their own financial posi- 
tion is something which no doubt we can find 
out. In fact, I imagine it was discussed at 
the time. . 
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Mr. Martel: But how does, when you are 
making— 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel, in fairness, you 
people have used up 90 minutes. There are 
only 30 minutes left in this vote. 


Mr. Martel: Can I ask one final question? 
You say you have to do an economic assess- 
ment and it depends on the economics, but 
when you make $6 million profit a year is 
that the economics that force you to close 
down? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It seems to me Falcon- 
bridge lost $65 million— 


Mr. Martel: I am not talking about loss. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I know you are not. 
Mr. Martel: I am talking about profit. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Some years you have a 
profit and some years you have a loss. You 
have to add it up— 

Mr. Martel: When they had a loss they 
laid off. But here is one that made money and 
shut down. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Thank goodness they had 
enough stability to keep going and they are 
now hiring again. 

Mr. Martel: Falconbridge? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, but National Steel just 
walked out and left everybody. 


Mr. Foulds: I just wanted to put on the 
record, Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Reid 
speaks: the answer to that question Mr. 
Jewett asked me about the iron content and 
the price per unit is actually in the Canadian 
Minerals Yearbook. The pellet iron analysis, 
natural, for the Steep Rock pellet was 62.3 
per cent and for the Tilden pellet 63.03 per 
cent, a difference of less than one per cent. 
There is something listed called “published 
price per iron unit, rail or vessel at lower 
lakes port, US”; for Steep Rock, 52.3 cents; 
for Tilden, 52.3 cents. So the price per iron 
unit is exactly the same. 


Mr. Jewett: Mr. Chairman, I would be 
pleased to look at this comparison in detail 
and report to the member tomorrow. All 
iron ore is sold on the basis of lower lakes 
price, but then it has to be adjusted for 
freight. I don’t know at this point in time— 


Mr. Foulds: All the freight adjustments 
are taken into account lower in the table 
and that where the final figure favours Steep 
Rock. 

Mr. Jewett: As I said, I find it difficult to 
compare these numbers in this form. J would 
like the opportunity to compare them and 
report to you tomorrow. . 
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Mr. Foulds: Certainly. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Mr. Minister, I would like 
to pick up where my colleagues have just 
left off. I would like to make one observa- 
tion, however, before I talk about Steep 
Rock pellets specifically. A number of years 
ago, when Mr. McKeough was the Treasurer, 
in his first emanation as Treasurer, Inter- 
national Nickel was just starting up Sheban- 
dowan and Mattabi Mines was just starting 
up. I said to Mr. McKeough, and I believe 
I raised it in the House at that time, that 
we shouldn't be building new town sites 
with all the iinfrastructure and all the social 
necessities like schools, hospitals and so on, 
but that instead we should be using the 
closest communities as dormitory towns. 

At that time, Mr. McKeough accepted that 
proposition, particularly in the case of 
Mattabi Mines, some 54 or 56 miles from 
Ignace. Ignace wound up as a dormitory 
town. 

I think that is a policy we should use as 
much as possible, although a great number 
of the workers are less than happy about 
having to travel back and forth for that 
period of time. Some of the trade-offs to 
those are that, in some of the smaller com- 
munities, people who are sick or in accidents 
have to travel farther to get to a hospital 
and students have to travel to get the diver- 
sity of education everybody in the province 
is entitled to. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I remember the two things 
that were talked about a lot were the high 
school and the hospital in Ignace. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: Yes. Except we don’t have 
a hospital in Ignace, but that is another story. 

I want to talk specifically about Steep 
Rock and Caland Ore. In recent years I have 
had a number of meetings with your officials 
and with the officials of both mines. As a 
matter of fact, I had a meeting with some of 
the Steep Rock people just two or three weeks 
ago. I want to get this straight if I may. It 
is my understanding that Steep Rock never 
was a very profitable operation from the 
time it started. 

‘It is rather an interesting story about how 
Steep Rock got started. It was started be- 
cause the Americans decided they needed the 
ore at Steep Rock for their defence effort 
and if it hadn’t been for that fact, Steep Rock 
would never have been developed. 

They never did make money in their later 
years, except for the last year, as I under- 
stand it. The only money they ever made 
was from the royalties they received from 
Caland Ore. If Caland Ore had not been 
operating, Steep Rock probably wouldn’t have 
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been either. So one must question, at some © 
point in the game, the management of Steep ~ 
Rock and the decisions that were made © 
there. . 

While there may be ore there of some © 
kind and of some value, Steep Rock is un- — 
mineable under present conditions because 
of the mining costs. The underground opera- 
tion obviously was a very expensive proposi- — 
tion. I think that, in addition to the safety — 
factors we have already spoken of, is what — 
put them in the red for a number of years. 

The question arises why— f 

Hon. Mr. Auld: They had always had a ~ 
small underground operation, hadn’t they, — 
Pat? ¥ 
Mr. T. P. Reid: Not always. They haven't — 
for the last number of years. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I mean from the beginning ~ 
they had one. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: They started underground — 
mining but found that it wasn’t feasible, — 
economically and because of a number of — 
other factors. Caland Ore, as has been — 
pointed out, was able to mine underground 
and make a profit on it. 

I should preface my remarks by saying 
that I was raised in Atikokan and I should — 
tell my Socialist friends across the way that 
my father also went broke in Atikokan. So © 
I know the economy of small towns prob- — 
ably— 


Mr. Martel: He is going to move to another 
mining community too and set up a new 
business. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: —a little more sensitively, — 
maybe than others do. ; 

However, the question in my mind is the 
Caland Ore situation. I understand that just 
as I stepped out for a minute—I was supposed 
to be at another meeting—you indicated that 
Caland is announcing—or has announced this 
afternoon—that they will be shutting down 
in April instead of in July or August. 

I understand that the primary reason is 
simply one of markets at this stage of the 
game. Their parent company has said they 
are not going to require any more ‘ore be- 
cause there is a recession coming—if we are 
not in it already. All the economic indicators 
seem to be that we are in fact in one, or 
the United States is in one. When they catch 
a cold, Canada sneezes, so we are going to 
get it as well. 

I recall, for instance, that that was the 
problem when Sudbury had the layoffs. There 
were no markets for the ore. 

But that doesn’t address itself to the prob- 
lem: the fact that we are importing over 
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50 per cent of the iron. I appreciate what 
Mr. Jewett has said about the differences in 
hematite and all the rest of it, the iron con- 
_ tent and so on and so forth. But we do have 
Bending Lake, which isn’t going to be 
_ developed again until there is a market for 
the ore, and we do have Lake St. Joseph. 
I understand one of the reasons that the 
cost of developing that ore body has just 
escalated. The last figure I heard, two or 
three years ago, was about $750 million; 
I presume, at the rate it was going, it would 
be close to at least $1 billion now. 
_ The question remains, why are we not 
providing proper incentivesP Maybe this is 
oversimplification. We should have incen- 
tives, either through taxes or whatever, to 
insist that the three integrated companies in 
Ontario use the ore that is located and 
resident in the province. In the light of the 
vast amounts of money the federal and 
provincial governments are spending on re- 
locating workers, the social infrastructure that 
isn’t going to be used or is to be abandoned, 
I hope—and I’ve already put this to the 
‘Treasurer (Mr. F, S. Miller), although I 
haven't had an answer—there will be some 
kind of subsidy for these towns that are 
losing population because of shutdowns. 
In weighing all these factors, including 
the work that your ministry has done or sup- 
posedly done, in dealing with these matters, 
surely the economic benefits of developing 
or providing the economic incentives for 
those mines to be developed to feed our 
Ontario mills, must be greater than the cost 
of the importation of American ore and the 
economic cost to the province and to Canada 
as a whole of these shutdowns, layoffs, and 
losses to community. 
My friend has talked about the individual 
oeovle who are the prime losers. Steep Rock, 
as I understand it, has working capital of 
something like, if I remember, $45 million. 
That’s fine for Steep Rock but that doesn’t 
jielp the people in Atikokan who can’t sell 
‘heir houses and have to move somewhere 
ise take that economic loss and lose all the 
ime and effort they have put into that com- 
nunity. It was and still is a very good com- 
nunity. That’s one question. 
Are there any studies? Is your ministry 
taff, these people who are making in salaries 
md wages over $6 million, doing any eco- 
omic studies, cost-benefit analyses, either 
your ministry or in the Treasury in this 
egard? 
_ My other question to the minister is in re- 
ard to Caland Ore. They're shutting down 
aree months earlier and may be shipping, at 
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some point, unrefined ore. Now, a large part 
of it won't even get, I understand, to the 
semi-processed stage of pellets. My question 
is—I think Steep Rock is a dead issue, un- 
fortunately—what is the situation with re- 
gard to the ore that remains at Caland and 
is apparently mineable? 

Mr. Foulds: That could be seven years 
away. 

Mr. 
listen 
seven. 


Mr. Foulds: At least one year. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: I’d like to know what the 
situation is in regard to the Caland ore 
body. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Before I ask Mr. Jewett 
to comment about Caland I would like to 
say this. Part of the difficulty is the question 
of how we could effectively force a Cana- 
dian or Ontario mill to use Ontario ore. I 
think there are incentives. I don’t know 
whether there are sufficient incentives, but I 
don’t know of a way of requiring that that 
ore be used—that Stelco use only ore mined 
in Ontario, for instance, or mined elsewhere 
in Canada. 

That has been discussed over the years 
and I’ve heard discussions in the House in 
the past about it. It generally surfaces at a 
time when a mine is closing down and there 
appears to be ore that could still be mined 
economically. There was discussion, I re- 
member, about Marmora at that time. 

When you get into the tax incentive end 
you get into a complicated political situation 
because there are accusations that you're 
being too kind to the companies and that 
they're not paying for the resources that are 
the property, as they are, of the people of 
the province. I suppose it’s a fine line be- 
tween an incentive to create jobs and too 
much incentive, which then shows as what 
somebody considers to be an excessive profit. 
[5:15] 

The world has gotten smaller and, as was 
mentioned earlier, part of the problem in 
the basic resource industry is there are de- 
posits elsewhere in the world and if Canada 
is not competitive, the industry will be going 
elsewhere. We don’t have a big enough mar- 
ket in our own country to keep all our oper- 
ations going if they can’t export. 

‘Any Minister of Natural Resources would 
be extremely anxious to see as much use of 
our resources in Canada as possible to 
create jobs and revenue for the country. But 
I don’t think it’s as simple as saying, “You 
have to do it or we'll get into the business 
ourselves.” 


T. P. Reid: Depending on who you 
to, it may be one year or it may be 
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Mr. T. P. Reid: I’m not exactly advocating 
that. I wouldn’t go quite that far, but let me 
ask two other questions. 

Mr. Foulds: You get into the entertain- 
ment business, you get into the park busi- 
ness. Why not get into the mining business? 

Mr. T. P. Reid: I'd like to ask two other 
questions related to that. One is, as I under- 
stand it, over time, taking whatever period 
you want, the return on investment in the 
mining business is only about 12 to 17 per 
cent which, given the risks and the huge 
amount of capital that had to be invested, is 
not really, shall we say, obscene profit as far 
as I’m concerned. 

The question I want to ask arises from 
that: Is our tax burden, both at the federal 
and provincial levels, as the mining associa- 
tions have been saying for some time, a 
detriment to more exploration and develop- 
ment of mines in Ontario, and in Canada 
generally? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There was a great deal of 
discussion on that subject at the mines min- 
isters’ conference last year, some this year, 
and at some of the meetings with the pros- 
pectors and developers in the mining indus- 
try. Having heard the position put forward 
by the industry on one occasion, I sat down 
with our own staff and said, “I think they’re 
being too heavily taxed.” But as we looked 
into it a little further it didn’t look quite as 
bleak as the picture had been put. 

A lot depends, I guess, on the type of 
mining operation. There’s no doubt in my 
mind that in terms of explorations, the risks 
are awfully high and the return is awfully 
low. Its a big gamble of an awful lot of 
money until you actually establish an ore 
body. That may be partly because of the 
actions of some explorers in the past and 
how they sold their shares and what they 
did with the money and that sort of thing. 

I'm sure you're as aware if not more than 
I am, of that problem and how the securities 
commission has come to regulate these— 


Mr. T. P. Reid: They went too far the 
other way. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —because of the actions 
of a few people—and I guess some years ago 
of a lot of people. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: That was all right because 
they were selling mostly to doctors and 
lawyers who could afford it—and civil ser- 
vants, of course. 

I wonder if Mr. Jewett could tell us about 
Caland Ore. 

Mr. Jewett: I’m happy to say that we 
were at Caland Ore, and had discussions with 
Caland this year on their ore reserve position. 
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They do have at least one year’s ore reserve 
at the bottom of the pit that could be ex- 
tracted—at least that’s what I was advised. | 
We were advised, however, that the decision | 
had been made on a corporate basis and was | 
irrevocable, . | 


Mr. Foulds: What does that mean, 
corporate basis”? 


Mr. Jewett: In Chicago. Whether or not | 
there are ore reserves beyond the one year, | 
I’m afraid we would have to make further | 
studies to find out. It didn’t appear to be | 
worthwhile going much further at that par- | 
ticular time. 

To answer Mr. Reid’s other question about | 
other studies—I think he asked about other | 
studies on cost-benefits in regard to the in- | 
dustry and whether our tax burden is detri- | 
mental to exploration and mine development | 
in Ontario. As you may recall, about two- 
years ago we issued two papers on the junior 
mining industry and the importance it has | 
had historically to the health of the mining 
industry. We have a great deal of concern 
about this and are continuing studies in this | 
regard. i 

We hope that these will mature shortly, but _ 
in the process of these studies I think we 
have to establish two things. The level of 
exploration in a province is not affected by 
the amount of direct government injection | 
into the process. | 

We note that although the Quebec govern- ' 
ment has expended something over $30 mil- 
lion in the last five years, their diamond | 
drilling activity—one of our measures of ex- 
ploration activity—is no higher than Ontario’s | 
and has been trending downwards in the | 
same way. | 

Similarly, we note that the very high min- 
ing taxes in Ontario in the period 1974-75 
appeared to have no effect whatsoever on 
exploration activity in the province. From 
these facts we are coming—I emphasize 
“coming”—to the conclusion that exploration 
activity is motivated by one thing above all 
others: the expectation of return or profit. 
Nothing stimulates this more than the pos- 
sibility of making very high-grade discoveries 
such as have been made in Saskatchewan in ~ 


“on a : 





to see this happening in Ontario in the case 
of gold. 
We think there are some things the govern- — 


now and we hope to express these. Yet, at — 
the moment, it is the expectation of return 
and the possibility of sale of the product on 
the world market that appears to have the ~ 
greatest effect on exploration activity. 
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Mr. T. P. Reid: I hope we'll have those 
comments soon. I just want to say two more 
_ things; I'm using up too much time. One is 
that I really find it difficult to accept that we 
\should allow some of these companies to 
make a corporate decision in Chicago to 
close down early and take their bongos or 
_ beads or whatever— 


Mr. Martel: Bongo balls. 
Mr. Foulds: Take their profits. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: —back when they could 

operate for at least another year. We're just 
| about to the point where what we’re doing 
is allowing them to highgrade the ore and 
leave. I really think—and I don’t often find 
anyself in agreement with my friends opposite 
_—that the time thas come. Steep Rock, I can 
-understand— 


Mr. Martel: That’s the labour instinct in 
you. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: I understand that Steep 
Rock could have gone in there, but the costs 
of moving their equipment and everything 
else presumably made that uneconomic as 
well. I think they have some kind of social 
responsibility to complete what they have 
started and to do it to the utmost. I leave 

that with you; we'll pursue it at another time 
when we have more time. 

The other problem I have is this—and it 
may be a picayune one. Steep Rock was 
developed and was the greatest dredging 
experience in the world. It was new tech- 
nology. They drained a lake; pumped it out. 

Now, with Steep Rock closing down—because 
under present technology they can’t mine any 
/more—as I understand it, they’re going to 
allow the water to seep back in, It’s going to 
happen naturally, but—I think the figure is 
20 years or a little longer—that lake is going 
_to be right back where it was in 1945. 

_ Im also an optimist. It seems to me that 
_the way the world moves, with the intelli- 
, gence and the expertise that we gather and 
| gain—it’s always interesting to note that we’ve 
had more advances in science and technology 
in the past 50 years than we did in the past 
_2,000—that surely somebody is going to come 
,along at some point, hopefully tomorrow but 
;maybe a few years down the road, and say, 
“We can mine that ore. We can figure out 
how to fix those wells so there’s no danger.” 
) Mr. Martel: You can’t call it a new mine 
jthen and get the tax write-off. If they let it 
fill up, they will. 

_ Mr. T. P. Reid: My only point is it seems 
‘to me that it is something that should be 
looked at— 

Mr. Foulds: They'll be back in five years. 
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Mr. T. P. Reid: —with a view to being 
able to, again, exploit the resource that is 
there. I leave that with you. 


Mr. Bolan: I have a large area to cover in 
two and a half minutes, but I’ll try to make 
it as fast as I can. First of all, I disagree 
entirely with your comment that Ontario 
Development Corporation and the Depart- 
ment of Regional Economic Expansion should 
not go into Jarvis Clark, and [ll tell you 
why. 

If there’s anything that is lacking in north- 
ern Ontario, it’s a secondary industry and 
secondary industrial growth. I don’t think you 
say it for this reason, but maybe what’s 
in the back of your mind is what Darcy 
McKeough said in 1977: that never in his 
lifetime would there be any substantial sec- 
ondary industrial growth in northern Ontario. 
Thank God Darcy’s lifetime in politics was 
not too long, because he did enough harm 
with that kind of philosophy in the north. 

It really does surprise me to hear you, as 
a minister, say that ODC and DREE should 
not get into Jarvis Clark. Jarvis Clark has 
to be the success story of secondary industrial 
growth—certainly in the mining industry—in 
all of Canada over the past 50 years. I’m sure 
youre familiar with that story. 

Here’s an opportunity where they want to 
expand. There is a tremendous demand for 
their product. They go to DREE and DREE 
won't give them the money, and you implied 
by your remark that ODC should not give 
them the money. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: If you got that inference, 
I didn’t state it properly. What I thought I 
said was that I didn’t think any public lend- 
ing agency should put forward money for a 
project which is obviously going to fail. I 
did not say that what Jarvis Clark is doing, 
or proposes to do, doesn’t have a chance of 
success, because I don’t know. 


Mr. Bolan: The story speaks for itself as 
far as the rate of success is concerned. I 
would certainly encourage public funding for 
projects which may hire an extra 350 or 400 
people in an area like northern Ontario that 
is critically needed. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I’ll send you some speeches 
I made some years ago when I was in the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism about the 
need for secondary industry in northern On- 
tario. I haven’t changed my mind about it. 


Mr. Bolan: I’m glad to hear that. Reference 
was made by Mr. Jewett to—I presume—the 
reports on financing the junior mining com- 
panies in Ontario and the role of smaller 
enterprises in the Canadian mineral industry. 
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They're very interesting reports and they had 
some very significant recommendations. 

These were released some time in July 
1978. I would like to know what steps your 
ministry has taken, if any, to implement any 
of the recommendations of these two reports. 

You did make reference to them obliquely 
in your last few remarks to Mr. Reid, perhaps 
you could elaborate on that. 


Mr, Jewett: The two reports did make a 
series of recommendations. I would have to 
take a moment to go through them in detail 
individually. We'll do that, if you request. 

As I recall, most of those recommendations 
required action by the industry, or action by 
the securities commission. Our discussions 
with the industry and the securities commis- 
sion are continuing actively. 

Our intention is, at the same time, to look 
at the whole sphere and examine it critically 
to determine what the government can do 
to produce the appropriate climate to en- 
courage the small entrepreneur in mining 
exploration and development that we aren’t 
doing. It is our belief that all of the elements 
have to be in balance or in support at the 
same time. It won’t do much good for us to 
have the securities legislation changed if 
there isn’t a means of processing the material 
or if there isn’t financing available. We be- 
live that not only is it necessary to have the 
proper tax climate in the personal field but 
it is also necessary to have a certain relaxa- 
tion in the sale of speculative securities. 

We are making these points with the 
people concerned, The industry is making its 
points and they are going to have to take 
some action themselves. 

What we would hope to do is present a 
policy paper which would suggest what are 
the essential elements and how they might 
interact if everybody worked together, That 
I would hope we would have available early 
next year. 


Mr. Bolan: I really don’t have the time to 
go further into it, but at least I have some 
idea of what action has been taken on the 
reports. 


[5:30] 


About two months ago I spoke to the 
Canadian Institute of Mines and Metallurgy 
in North Bay. My subject was more or less a 
view of what was going on in the mining 
industry, which really is nothing. Afterwards 
I asked them for their comments as to what 
should be done. 

You have to remember that the North Bay 
area is the secondary industry area of mining: 
the diamond drillers, exploration, Jarvis Clabk 
Long Year, et cetera. 
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Their main area of criticism was that there 
were no proper facilities to educate and train 
technicians to go underground and run the | 
quarter-million dollar machines they have 
there. There was no type of apprenticeship | 
program being run by the government of On- | 
tario which would allow these people to learn | 
their trades properly without necessarily rely-_ | 
ing on the companies to train them. They re-— 
lated instances to me where, for example, in | 
the diamond-drilling business in the far north | 
and in South America, the average age of an 
experienced driller was 50 years. There is 
nobody getting into the business. And one of | 
the reasons they are not getting into the | 
business is because there are no good training | 
programs for them operated by the govern- | 
ment. | 

I realize that is not necessarily your re- | 
sponsibility, but maybe it is something which | 
you could pass on to your cabinet colleagues. | 
Maybe it’s something that your ministry | 
should look into; to try to get some kind of 
training program— 

Mr. Foulds: Cabinet committee. 

Mr. Bolan: —some kind of apprenticeship | 
program. You can even have it in North Bay. — 
I don’t care. Oh, I’m sure you'd prefer to | 
have it in Sudbury. But programs to train | 
these people to take on these very, very diffi- | 
cult jobs are lacking. Theyre very difficult | 
jobs. You just don’t send somebody under-— 
ground and give them a Jumbo and say, “Go 
to town on it.” These things cost a lot of | 
money. It’s also a tremendous responsibility 
for the mining companies to put people | 
through these training programs. e| 

In any event, I would like to know if you | 
have any comments on that. } 


Hon. Mr. Auld: My understanding is that 
a number of companies—I guess all of the 
large companies—have their own training pro- 
grams, because that’s what they choose to do. 
I know from experience in the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities that the community 


about as flexible as you can get. They ca 
put a course together if there’s a need for a 
number of technicians in an area, if some- | 
body comes along and says, “Here, this is 

what we need.” I’m surprised— 


Mr. Martel: Let me just tell the minister 
what's happening. I believe for about four 
years there have been meetings going on be- 
tween the Minister of Colleges and Univer 
sities and the unions involved to establish an 
apprenticeship program. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The heavy equipment pro = 
gram, you mean? That’s currently done in | 
some of the colleges. 


Mr. Martel: It might just be an apprentice- 
ship scheme. That has been going on for two 
or three years. Aren’t you people and some 
of your staff from the ministry involved? I 
think you are. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I think there are courses 
‘that have been in operation for some time— 

certainly in some of the colleges in southern 


Ontario. 
* Mr. Martel: I don’t think the real appren- 
ticeship program has been finalized. It has 
been worked on for three or four years now, 
I guess. 

Mr. Jewett: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister: 
yes, that is correct, but Mr. McCrodan now 
works for the Ministry of Labour. My contact 
isn't quite as intimate as it was a few years 
ago. 

Mr. Martel: Don’t you people have any 
‘representation on that committee? 

_ Mr. Jewett: No. 

(Mr. Martel: They are still meeting now, 
as I understand, because Mr. Gilchrist was 
in to see us about it last Monday. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: My understanding was that 
these opportunities were there and that they 
‘were being taken advantage of from time to 
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time but not, in many cases, on a continuing 
basis; although the demand would be great, 
they wouldn’t need 50 more graduates every 
year in that area. They might run one course, 
and then another one two years later, 

Mr. Martel: The mines lay off their junior 
men first. Now the predominant age is get- 
ting older and the younger men aren’t getting 
the proper skills, nor are they coming back. 
That's something the mining industry has to 
wake up to: you can’t go on training—that’s 
one of the problems Falconbridge is having, 
as you said earlier. They can’t get miners. 
They might get them now that Agnew Lake 
mine is going to shut down. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: And they are having trouble 
with underground electricians and that sort 
of thing too. 


Items 1 and 2 agreed to. 
Vote 2504 agreed to. 
Vote 2505 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: This completes the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Natural Resources. 


Mr. Foulds: They are ended, not com- 
pleted. 


The committee adjourned at 5:38 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:06 p.m. in com- 
mittee room 1, 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 


Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 
order. I see a quorum here. 
_ We generally extend the courtesy to the 
minister to make his opening remarks and 
then the official opposition and the third 
_ party will raise questions. 
__ Hon. Mr. Grossman: Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, I welcome this opportunity to be 
_ back with you again. 
I have to begin by trying to honour an 
understanding I believe is in place with 
regard to notifying committee members of 
any pending obligations I might have, I 
_want to let committee members know that 
next Wednesday I must travel up to Sault 
Ste. Marie for the NOTOA convention and 
it will require that I depart around 11:45 
a.m, next Wednesday. I would be happy to 
accommodate the committee members by 
having you proceed with m deputy, Red 
Wilson, for the balance of that day, which 
will be about an hour and 15 minutes next 
Wednesday, or tack on the hour and 15 min- 
utes at any of our other sitting times. 

You may want to deal with that now, Mr. 
Chairman, or tomorrow after speaking with 
the opposition members. 
| Mr. Chairman: Perhaps we could arrange 
to start a little bit earlier on the Wednes- 
| day, if it is satisfactory, to accommodate the 





_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: Sure, we could start 
an hour earlier. 


Ms. Bryden: 


That’s 
“morrow? 


a week from to- 


Mr. Grossman: Thank you very 
This is the second time I have had the 
pleasure of presenting the estimates of the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism. 
_ Mr. Hall: On a point of order, Mr, Chair- 
man. Is this an opening statement, Mr. Min- 
ister? 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, it is. 


Mr. Hall: May we have a copy of it 
please? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Sure; I think you 
can. Sorry about that. You ought to see how 
long it’s going to be, Ross. 

Mr. Hall: Yes, we want to make copious 
notes as we go along. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr, Chairman, this is 
still the second time that I have had the 
pleasure of presenting the estimates of the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism. 

The year under review by this committee 
has been challenging and productive for both 
my staff and me. In last year’s estimates 
debates I described the new aggressive 
stance and changing role to be undertaken 
by the Ministry of Industry and Tourism to 
meet the economic challenges of the world’s 
changing realities. I believe many of the new 
initiatives and organizational changes we 
have made in the past year foreshadow the 
kind of new direction and goals we intend 
to achieve in the year ahead. The extensive 
organizational changes which were, we be- 
lieve, essential to facilitate implementation 
of our new initiatives have essentially now 
been completed. 

To help us meet our new challenges and 
opportunities we have been fortunate in ob- 
taining over the past year the services of 
some very talented people from within our 
ministry, from other ministries and from the 
private sector. 

On the industry and trade side of the min- 
istry, we have created a unified group under 
an assistant deputy minister, Mr, Dunc Allan. 
Dunc, as most members know, was the 
former executive director of the fiscal policy 
division in the Ministry of Treasury, Econ- 
omics and Intergovernmental Affairs. Dunc’s 
group has the responsibility for program 
development and delivery. 

We have created new industry division 


_ branches, each headed by a product man- 


ager or director who is accountable for the 
success of each program. These include the 
industrial development branch, which is 
responsible for developing policies and pro- 
grams to facilitate growth and investment in 
key industries and to ensure that Ontario 
gets its fair share of investment. John Blanch- 
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ard has joined the ministry as director of this 
branch and brings with him over 18 years 
experience as genera] manager and secretary- 
treasurer for the Toronto Area Industrial 
Development Board. 

Mel Garland heads up the new trade 
development branch, which is responsible for 
expanding the ministry’s export support pro- 
grams and refocusing our efforts to target on 
a core of select markets and companies. As 
former executive director of the industry 
and trade division, Mel was a natural choice 
to head up this unit. 

The small business development branch 
performs an advocacy role for small business 
within the various levels of government and 
corporate organizations. Under John Las- 
chinger, the new director, we have made a 
number of new initiatives to help satisfy the 
needs of small business. John has several 
years’ private-sector experience in such posi- 
tions as marketing manager of Orilick Indus- 
tries Limited and as product manager at 
IBM Canada Limited, to name just two. 

These three branches are complemented 
by the industries operation branch, which is 
responsible for the delivery of their pro- 
grams and for regular contact with the busi- 
ness communities. Fred Hall, a nine-year 
veteran of the ministry, is the executive 
director and is responsible for the operation 
of the Ontario and international offices. 
Presently, we have 15 offices throughout 
Ontario and seven offices strategically lo- 
cated abroad. 

Through the closer communications devel- 
oped as the result of the formation of this 
unit, Fred and his staff are able to carry out 
the ministry's programs more effectively and 
efficiently in reacting to the trade and in- 
dustrial development needs of Ontario manu- 
facturers and municipalities. 

Domestically, we are in the process of 
opening three new field offices to be located 
in the great municipalities of Hamilton, Mis- 
sissauga and North Bay. 

Mr. Eakins: Is this to be checked against 
delivery? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: They'd be even 
greater if two of them changed their repre- 
sentation in the House. 

‘Mr. Hall: You're not against Mississauga? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. It’s interesting 
that we should be opening two offices in 
opposition-held areas and only one in gov- 
ernment-held land. 


Mr. di Santo: Is that Hamilton West? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I'll have to check. It 
doesn’t matter to us these days. 
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These additional facilities will contribute 
to the more rapid dissemination of trade and 
industrial development information received | 
from our offices abroad, as well as having a 
greater impact locally with such programs | 
as the Shop Canadian campaign and the © 
import replacement seminars. | 

Internationally, our offices abroad have | 
been strengthened through the establish- — 
ment of additional staff officers posted from _ 
Ontario to each of our offices in the United 
States, Europe, the United Kingdom and 
Japan. Because of their background in the 
ministry and the province, these upgraded 
facilities will be better able to stimulate 
investment, industrial development and ex- 
port trade. I believe our new Ontario sales 
force abroad will also help create a greater 
awareness of this province’s advantages and — 
benefits to closer liaison with the foreign 
business and investment community. 

A new evaluation and assessment branch — 
has been created for the administration of | 
the Employment Development Fund board’s — 
industrial assistance program. David Girvin, — 
the director, has extensive experience in the 
financial area as a former consultant with — 
ODC. Dave directs a small group of finan- — 
cial analysts who are responsible for co-or- 
dinating, analysing and negotiating all the 
requests for EDF assistance. They are also 
responsible for followup procedures includ- 
ing performance audits. : 

Finally, on the industry side of the min- 
istry, we have created a customer service 
group to establish a one-window approach to — 
help business people voice their concerns — 
and problems about government regulations — 
and policies, so that our ministry can act on | 
their behalf. Ok 

On the tourism side of the ministry we | 
have also undertaken some major changes | 
































and reorganization. The appointment of John — 
Maxwell to the position of executive director 
of tourism last March signalled a new a 
in Ontario tourism. We specifically selected 
John because of his direct manner, his orien- — 
tation towards immediate action and results, 
his businesslike approach and his extensive 
background in marketing. I am sure many of — 
you are quite familiar with John’s evident 
capabilities as displayed in his former posi- 
tion as general manager of Ontario Place. 


[8:15] 


I am pleased to confirm today that John 
Maxwell has now been designated assistant 
deputy minister of tourism. This upgrading 
of John’s position underlines the equal 
emphasis we place on both tourism and in- 
dustry in my ministry. It gives us for the 
first time an assistant deputy minister of © 
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tourism to match the assistant deputy min- 
ister we have had for some time on the 
industry side. 

We have been making a number of new 
improvements to the tourism division. A 
market analysis unit has been added to the 
tourism marketing branch to assist in bring- 
ing about a more effective delivery of the 
“ministry's tourism promotion services, 

Additional funds have been reallocated to 
support increased domestic and international 
tourism marketing efforts, A new office for 
tourism was opened in our Paris office during 
the past year and six new tourism managers 
have been appointed in St. Catharines, 
Sudbury, Orillia, Brockville, London and 
Thunder Bay, to decentralize the manage- 
ment of tourism programs and provide more 
senior staff in the field. 

We have also been making improvements 
_to our policy and priorities division. On 
January 1, 1979, Bob Mifflin, formerly cor- 
‘porate planning manager for Eaton’s, was 
appointed executive director of the division 
‘succeeding Red Wilson on his appointment 
to the deputy minister’s position in my 
‘ministry. 

The policy and priorities division has also 

been augmented by the transfer of selected 
sections from the former industry branch in 
order to provide improved sector policy 
capability. Janet Rush has been appointed 
director of the program planning and analysis 
branch. Jan was the co-ordinator of the 
resources planning committee of the Ministry 
of Transportation and Communications for 
the last five years. 
| Dave Barrows, a former consultant with 
‘Peat, Marwick and Partners Limited and 
senior policy advisor with program planning 
and analysis branch, is now director of in- 
dustry sector policy branch. 
I have also made substantial changes to 
hose in agencies outside the ministry struc- 
ure reporting to me. The role and objec- 
ives of the development corporations have 
een redefined. In past years, the develop- 
ent corporations provided most of their 
imancial assistance in the form of direct 
Pans to new and existing businesses when 
ands were not available from conventional 
purces on reasonable terms and conditions. 
he corporations now place greater emphasis 
nm the needs of small business and make a 
“rong effort to encourage more _ private- 
sector lender participation in small-business 
nancing. Secondary manufacturing indus- 
les, service industries closely allied to 
sanufacturing, tourism operations and tour- 
t attractions are al] eligible for development 
poration assistance. 
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Blair Tully has been appointed executive 
director and chief executive officer of the 
development corporations. Blair joins us from 
the Ministry of Treasury and Economics 
where he was director of the economic 
policy branch, 

We have also established a much closer 
working relationship with the Ontario Re- 
search Foundation. Bil] Stadelman, the 
president, now sits on our weekly policy 
committee meetings. 

The Ontario Place Corporation’s new gen- 
eral manager is Bruce Longhurst. Bruce 
served as vice president and general man- 
ager of Ticket Reservation Systems of 
Canada Limited for 10 years. Previous to 
that Bruce was with Bell Canada for seven 
years where one of his functions was to de- 
sign communication systems for Expo 67. 

These were the major structural and per- 
sonnel changes that have taken place in the 
past year. I must say that I am very proud 
of all of our staff of my ministry. I am con- 
fident that under the direction of my very 
able deputy minister, Red Wilson, and our 
new Management team, we at the Ministry 
of Industry and Tourism will be able to 
meet the challenges we face in the oncoming 
year. 

Indeed, the challenges facing us will be 
difficult. There will be certain problems 
created if there is a downturn in the 
economy. We will have to face up to the 
realities of higher energy prices, High in- 
terest rates will cause difficulties for small 
businessmen. We will have to plan for the 
full impact of the tariff changes that will 
begin to result from the Tokyo round of the 
GATT negotiations. Ontario manufacturers 
will have to make a number of adjustments 
to meet the challenges of an increasingly 
more competitive trading world. 

As a province, we will have to face up to 
the realities of the investment incentives 
offered by other jurisdictions. We will have 
to become more aggressive in our interna- 
tional trading efforts, particularly on behalf 
of our high technology manufacturers. And 
we will have to begin to tackle the root 
causes of our $600 million tourism deficit. 

Each of these problems I’ve touched on, 
Mr. Chairman, will require a response from 
my ministry. I would like today, to address 
each of these issues and indicate for the com- 
mittee members what our ministry is doing 
to tackle these problems. 

First, a current economics outlook for On- 
tario. In our media review we predicted that 
the Ontario economy would grow at about 
the same rate as the rest of Canada, that is 
about three per cent in real terms. As this 
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year comes to a close, our economic perform- 
ance appears to indicate a GNP growth in 
the 2.5 to three per cent range. That is 
either just about or a little below what we 
predicted. 

There are a number of key indicators 
which provide ground for mild optimism. 
Our job-creation rate in Ontario for 1979 is 
likely to be in the range of 140,000 to 150,- 
000, up from last year’s phenomenal rate of 
133,000. Much of that increase has been due 
to the strong growth in manufacturing em- 
ployment. Our manufacturing orders, both 
new and unfilled, have continued to increase 
in the first half of the year. The unemploy- 
ment rate is down from a year ago, with On- 
tario’s rate of employment down a full per- 
centage point below the national average of 
7.1 per cent. 

Our manufacturing shipments have in- 
creased by 18 per cent in value over last 
year. Capacity utilization was at a record 
86.4 per cent, up one per cent from last year. 
Profits in manufacturing in the second quar- 
ter were 40 per cent higher than the year be- 
fore. Although there has been some weaken- 
ing in the growth trend in manufacturing 
output in the latter part of 1979, I think it 
is likely 1980 will see low but positive growth 
in manufacturing shipments. 


Mr. di Santo: It’s doubtful. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I'll bet vou dinner on 
it. However, against this background of cau- 
tious optimism it is important that we con- 
sider some of the more recent events that 
will impact negatively on the Ontario econ- 
omy in the next year. I’m referring here to 
the energy price increases and the record 
high interest rates set by the federal govern- 
ment. The probable decision to increase the 
price on a barrel of Alberta crude oil will 
have direct and immediate consequences for 
the economy. The members here are already 
familiar with the direct costs of oil price in- 
creases on GNP, consumer price index and 
on the economy. 

The second recent potentially major nega- 
tive economic impact is the Bank of Canada’s 
decision to defend the Canadian dollar with 
record high interest rates. The reality is that 
the prime lending rates as high as 15 per 
cent with mortgages approaching the same 
level will reduce purchasing power, slow 
housing starts and retard business expansion. 

I’ve been particularly concerned about the 
impact of high interest rates on small busi- 
nesses. In private discussions with the bank- 
ing community, I've urged greater financial 
support for small business through increased 
use of the Small Business Loans Act and more 
flexible lending requirements. As interest 
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rates have been rising we have taken a pub- | 
lic decision that the banks should make all | 
attempts to be flexible on interest rate in- | 
creases for small business by holding a line | 
on the terms of existing Joans and allowing 
our small businessmen some breathing space. 


Mr. Hall: Have you had any luck? | 


es 
4. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, two responses so | 
far which we can get into a little later.” 
While I find some of the economic forecast 
too pessimistic, we also don’t underestimate 
the seriousness of the situation. Whatever 
forecast you accept, I think they all point to 
the need for a more aggressive post-GATT — 
policy, a more aggressive export policy, an- 
expansion of our trade programs and a great-— 
er determination to compete in foreign mar-_ 
kets. 

With regard to the Tokyo round, Mr. 


— 


= | 


Chairman, the final GATT agreement will re-_ 
sult in both advantages and disadvantages fo 
Canada. The final GATT agreement will re- | 





per cent over the next eight years. Combined 
with our lower dollar, those gains mean that 
our industry can be much more competitive | 
in the huge US market than we have been 
ever before. More and more manufacturers 
will now be able realistically to plan on a 
continent-wide market rather than having to- 
limit themselves to the small Canadian 
domestic market. The overall results of the 
Tokyo round were more moderate than 
originally anticipated, but I’m _ optimistic | 
that they will provide new opportunities for 
increased exports. An important general out | 
come of the negotiations is that reduced | 
Canadian tariffs will mean lower cost parts — 
and machinery and equipment for a wider 
range of firms and industries. I expect that _ 
this will improve their competitiveness im | 
both domestic and international markets. In | 
addition, these lower tariffs will also con | 
tribute significantly to a moderation of con 
sumer price increases. 
Mr. Chairman, the US also adopted am § 
international code of countervail. This code | 
requires a test to determine whether or noi 
a United States industry has in fact been im 
jured before penalties can be imposed agains 
Canadian exports that may have benefited in- 
directly from government assistance measures. — 
Should this prove effective in practice it coul¢ 


industrial development incentives. 

I was disappointed however, that tht 
federal government was unable to negotiate 
the reduction of tariff and non-tariff barriets 
in areas that Ontario viewed as critical m> 
achieving a balanced deal on GATT. & 
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limited results obtained in terms of coverage 
under the government procurement code 
means a desired new market access for some 
Ontario industrial sectors with good export 
potential has not materialized, We have 
spoken to the Canadian ambassador to the 
United States, Mr. Peter Towe, about this 
situation and he is continuing in his efforts 
to press our case, particularly in the multi- 
billion dollar United States mass transit 
market. 

Mr. Chairman, I have pointed out on a 
number of occasions that the final success of 
the GATT negotiations will depend on the 
commitment of the federal government to 
establish effective adjustment assistance and 
-export promotion programs which will en- 
able our manufacturing sector to take advant- 
age of new export markets and to maintain 
our position in the domestic market. We’re 
convinced that in the years ahead Ontario and 
its manufacturing industries must take a 
more active role in trade policy development. 
To advise us in this area we have obtained 
the services of Mr. Rodney Grey as a special 
adviser on trade policy issues. 

Mr. Grey was the former chief of the Cana- 
dian negotiating team in the Tokyo round 
and has extensive experience in the negotia- 
tion of trade and tariff agreements at the 
1956 GATT talks and the 1963 Dillon round 
and the 1966 Kennedy round. His extensive 
knowledge and awareness of trade legislation, 
_ the use of non-tariff barriers and the bargain- 
ing tactics of our major trading partners will 
be, I think, of significant benefit to the gov- 
ernment of Ontario and in particular to our 
manufacturing industry. It is our hope that 
Mr. Grey will enable us to develop an even 
greater degree of in-house expertise in the 
whole area of trade and trade policy. 

Mr. Grey will also be helping us to develop 
country-specific trade strategies. We are par- 
ticularly interested in finding ways and means 
of increasing our exports of manufactured 
goods. As members know, we are already one 
of the most successful exporting nations on 
earth. Our exports account for about 25 per 
cent of our gross national product compared, 
for example, with a level of less than 10 per 
cent in the case of the US. However, most 
of our international trade is in natural re- 
sources. If you take away our export of 
minerals, pulp and wheat, the figures are not 
encouraging. 

_ But manufacturing is too important for us 
and Ontario must and should stand up for 
our manufacturing industries. We are con- 
cerned that with the lowering of tariffs and 
the emergence of powerful new trading 
nations from among the newly-industrialized 


countries, the likelihood has increased of an 
expanded use of unfair trade practices in the 
Canadian market by some of our competitors. 

To maintain a fair and stable environment 
in the country for our domestic producers it 
is essential that the federal government com- 
mit itself to substantial improvement in the 
machinery to enforce anti-dumping and 
countervail legislation in Canada. To achieve 
this, major new federal resources must be 
devoted to these activities. 

In particular, the federal government must 
act on behalf of threatended domestic firms 
to ensure timely and effective remedial action 
on unfair trading practices; develop a set of 
comprehensive adjustment policies and pro- 
grams designed to help our industries to 
adjust to the new rules of international trade; 
develop more aggressive positions in foster- 
ing international trade; improve the inter- 
national marketing capability of Canadian- 
based firms; facilitate restructuring of our 
industries by our government procurement 
policies, merger facilitation, duty remission 
programs and risk financing measures; pro- 
mote innovation through more substantial tax 
credits, contracting out and encouraging R 
and D consortia and other co-operative efforts. 

This last point is of course important, Mr. 
Chairman. The fact is that some of our com- 
petitors have already built significant indus- 
trial strength because of their low wage struc- 
tures. They are now competing with increas- 
ing effectiveness in some of our traditional 
export markets, as well as here within our 
own domestic market. For this reason our 
industrial future is going to have to be based 
on high technology rather than low costs for 
tariff protections. That is going to mean we 
will have to make a much greater commit- 
ment to research and development. 

[8:30] 

In this regard, I was pleased to note that 
the new federal government is apparently 
committed to a very significant increase in 
the investment which Canada makes in 
science and technology. The Honourable 
Heward Grafftey, the new Minister of State 
for Science and Technology, recently an- 
nounced the federal government’s intention 
to increase our research and development 
spending, not to 1.5 per cent of gross na- 
tional product, as advocated by the former 
administration, but towards an even more 
ambitious goal of 2.5 per cent of GNP. I’m 
anxiously waiting to see what specific pro- 
grams the Clark government will be launch- 
ing to ensure steady and continuous progress 
toward this 2.5 per cent goal. 
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For Ontario’s part, it is our view that gov- 
ernment policies and programs must have a 
clear focus on industrial research and devel- 
opment. I believe that this is the area where 
our emphasis must be placed. 

It must be recognized that only three per 
cent of Canada’s manufacturing firms main- 
tain a research and development facility of 
any sort and that, in general terms, a com- 
pany is not in a position to establish such an 
inhouse capability unless its sales are in a 
range of $10 million to $15 million per 
year. However, there are many medium and 
small companies with sales below this level 
that can support and benefit from technical 
development programs or services if these 
can be provided under contract. 

The Ontario Research Foundation has 
been providing such services to industry 
within this province. These services have 
ranged from the development of new prod- 
ucts and processes to the evaluation and 
testing of materials to specified standards. In 
its inception and through its history, ORF 
has been supported as a partnership of the 
Ontario government and industry, and much 
of its efforts have been dircted towards this 
group of medium to small companies. 

Over the years, ORF has satisfied a need 
that could not have been met effectively by 
other means. In 1978, its income from work 
conducted for industry was $5.8 million and 
the extent of its involvement with the broad 
industrial sector can be gauged from the 
fact it served some 1,600 companies during 
the year. Approximately 1,000 of those com- 
panies spent less than $1,000 for basic test 
work or assistance in solving technical prob- 
lems that were important to their operations. 
At the other end of the scale, some 16 com- 
panies spent more than $50,000 each at 
Ontario Research Foundation, many of the 
programs being directed towards the devel- 
opment of new or improved products and 
processes. 

With the key role that technology plays in 
industrial competitiveness, it is the intent of 
my ministry to strengthen the ability of the 
Ontario Research Foundation, to serve 
industry within the province. This year 
we increased ORF’s performance grant by 
$400,000 and it is our intent to make 
another substantial increase in grant funds 
to the ORF in the coming fiscal year. These 
additional moneys will be directed towards 
broadening ORF’s capability to assist On- 
tario industry, particularly in those areas 
that affect the ability of our companies to 
compete with foreign products in both do- 
mestic and offshore markets. 


However, developing high-technology in- 
dustries in Ontario will not in itself be 
enough. We need to sell, and sell hard. 

Quite frankly, I have been very disap- 
pointed with Canada’s efforts to sell our 
Candu system. The Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism intends to take a lead role in de- 
veloping a more aggressive marketing stra- 
tegy for what we believe is the best nuclear 
generating system in the world. In the year 
ahead we will be working with AECL and 
Ontario Hydro to ensure that our sales ef- 
forts abroad are improved. 

We were naturally very disappointed 
when Canada lost the Argentina Atucha II 
deal. That particular sale would have re- 
sulted in 15,000 man-years of Canadian em- 
ployment, with more than 60 per cent of 
those jobs being located here in Ontario. 

As you know, on our trip this fall to the 
European Economic Community the Premier 
(Mr. Davis) and I spent a good deal of time 
speaking to the appropriate decision-makers 
about the possibility of Candu sales. We still 
have another opportunity for a sale to 
Japan. Frankly, we are going to have to face 
the necessity of improving the fair access of 
our high-technology manufactured products 
like Candu to international markets. 

Basically, what we should be saying—and 
saying as forcefully as possible—is that we 
expect our industries to be permitted to 
compete in other countries’ markets on the 


same basis that we permit their industries to — 


compete here. I believe we are going to 


have to be prepared to use what economic — 


muscle we have to fight for that kind of fair 
treatment of our industries. We do 


Canada. 
In the case of Japan, I believe we should 


be making it clear that we consider their — 
decision on Candu to be an indicator of — 
whether or not they are prepared to permit — 


sophisticated Canadian manufactured goods 
to compete freely in the Japanese market, 
on the basis of their quality and on the 


value they can offer. I believe we should © 
make it clear that their decision on Candu — 
will help clarify for us whether they are 
prepared to provide Canadian industry with 


the kind of access to the Japanese commu- 


nity that their industry has to our own — 


domestic market. 


Early next year I intend to visit Japan 


again and relate this position to them. But it 


is equally important for the federal govern- 


ment to take the same type of aggressive 


approach, not simply to Japan but to the 


European Economic Community as well. 





have — 
some significant economic muscle here in | 























Mr. di Santo: The Japanese want our 
| resources, 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s right, But we 
Shouldn’t give them to them without getting 
something in exchange. 


Mr. di Santo: Two weeks ago they told us 
in the Royal York Hotel they are not inter- 
ested in our petroleum resources. 


Hon. Mr. ‘Grossman: Our natural resources 
are one example. 


Mr. Hall: But you want fair trade. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We'll work at that. 
What we want is fair trade. 


Mr. Hall: Now you tell us. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You weren’t listening. 
I told you a thousand times. 

This aggressive spirit must also be shared 
by our Ontario-based manufacturing indus- 
_tries in their own export efforts. One of the 
primary objectives of my ministry is to in- 
crease international sales of Ontario goods 
-and services through specific programs of 
support to the private sector. In 1979-80 we 
will have a total of 47 major trade activities 
around the world to assist approximately 450 
Ontario manufacturers. We have added 10 
more international trade activities over the 
1978-79 program because we are convinced 
they are a cost-effective and efficient method 
of increasing our foreign sales. 

_ Our five main export programs are, first, 
our trade fairs and exhibitions program, 
through which we assist key Ontario manu- 
facturers to exhibit their products to poten- 
tial buyers around the world. In 1979-80 we 
will conduct 13 such missions in the UK, 
Mexico, Yugoslavia, Israel, Switzerland and 
Germany and we will conduct six such mis- 
| our biggest market, the United 


our capital project missions we 
consulting engineers and potential 
members to major international 
rade opportunities. We will be participating 
n eight such missions in 1979-80, including 
Three in Africa, two in Asia and one each in 
Mexico, Venezuela and the US. 

| Third,.our product introduction program 
introduces Ontario manufacturers’ products 
‘o interested agents and distributors. This 
year we will be participating in six such 
/rograms in the United States. 

Fourth, our major activity in the promo- 
on of international trade is our trade mis- 
fons. This year we are planning 20 sales 
uissions, including four in Europe, three in 
te USSR, two in South America and one 
ach in China, the Middle East, Mexico, 
dia, Japan, Taiwan and Korea. 
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Finally, our export support loan programs 
operated under the development corporations 
provide financing assistance to small Ontario 
businesses looking to develop markets abroad. 
Last year an estimated $75 million in export 
sales to more than a dozen countries were 
financed under this program. 

I have personally taken an active role in 
pushing for increased international sales. In 
the last year I have visited Mexico, Japan, 
Israel, France, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom, the United States 
and the European Economic Community. 
Quite frankly, I’m impressed with what we’ve 
been able to achieve in these international 
sales missions. 

In June, for example, when I had the 
pleasure of leading a trade mission to Israel, 
we were able to introduce nine Ontario 
manufacturers to trade possibilities in that 
country. To date, all nine manufacturers have 
appointed an Israel sales agent and _ their 
initial or sample sales reached $485,000. In 
Japan, seven firms got firm orders valued at 
$320,000. 

I think these kinds of immediate success 
stories indicate why we back our export sales 
programs and why we've decided this year 
to expand them further. 

In addition to our export sales efforts we 
must also increase our effort to replace im- 
ports. In 1978, Canada exported just over $19 
billion worth of manufactured end products. 
In that same year we imported almost $31 
billion worth of manufactured end products. 

We have developed two approaches to this 
problem. We have actively promoted a Shop 
Canadian program and we have pursued an 
aggressive import replacement program. 

We have developed a three-pronged ap- 
proach to promoting Shop Canadian. First is 
our consumer program, which is composed of 
advertising, shopping centre promotions, 
school programs and co-operative promotions 
with retailers. Second is our manufacturers’ 
program, through which we've encouraged 
Canadian manufacturers to label their 
products with the Made in Canada symbol. 
I'm quite proud of the success of this aspect 
of the program. We’ve already distributed 21 
million free labels to manufacturers across 
Ontario, and each of those manufacturers has 
benefited from the program. 

The third element of the program is gov- 
ernment procurement. As members know, we 
have a clear policy of giving Canadian sup- 
pliers a 10 per cent price preference in gov- 
ernment purchases. We are currently review- 
ing the effectiveness of our existing prefer- 
ence policy. The second approach which I 
mentioned is our import replacement pro- 
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gram. We believe we've adopted a pragmatic 
approach that will work, and is working. 

The trade development branch is running 
a series of manufacturing opportunity shows 
across the province intended to encourage 
domestic sales of parts and finished products 
that could replace supply from offshore. To 
date, four shows have been held in the prov- 
ince, the last of which was held in Sudbury 
and related to the mining industry. Our dis- 
play for import replacement in mining alone 
was worth— 


Mr. Wildman: Try to listen to Floyd and 
Elie about the need for manufacturing of 
mining equipment. 


Mr. di Santo: How much mining machinery 
did you import last year? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We'll be happy to get 
into that. The question is: How much will we 
import next year, after our tremendously 
successful manufacturing opportunity shows? 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: It depends on whether 
we have an industry, I suppose. If you guys 
got into power we wouldn't have an industry. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Our display for im- 
port replacement in mining alone was worth 
$35 million to $40 million in potential sales 
of equipment parts. We have found this pro- 
gram to be very successful, and we are plan- 
ning to hold a major government procurement 
show involving other provinces next year. 

The trade development branch is also in- 
volved in a complete review of ongoing activ- 
ities. They will be examining new approaches 
to domestic and international marketing, and 
I hope to make a statement to the Legisla- 
ture before year end on substantial new initia- 
tives we intend to take in this area. 

The expansion of our trade activities is 
critical to the performance of our manufactur- 
ing industries and I am hopeful the federal 
government will match our initiatives, so we 
are even more competitive in international 
markets. 

A lot of what I’ve been talking about here 
today has been about the need for us to 
compete. In terms of competing for new in- 
vestment with other jurisdictions, we’ve had 
to face up to the same kinds of challenges. 

To give you some sense of the intensity 
of the competitive efforts in this area, I can 
tell you it is estimated that in 1978 $28 
million was spent in the US for advertising 
the advantages of various potential indus- 
trial sites, and this expenditure has been 
growing at a rate of 40 per cent a year. 

The people who oppose government assist- 
ance to industry, like Elie Martel and Floyd 
Laughren, have perhaps lost touch with the 
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unnerving realities of international competi- | 
tion today. 

Mr. Wildman: No, no. As long as we get 
équity or a return on the investment were | 
quite willing to go along with that. 


A a 
of 
} 

i 


Hon, Mr. Grossman: The Americans and 
in particular, the state governments— 


Mr. Wildman: We're just against socialism 
for the rich. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: You Bolsheviks be quiet 
until the minister finishes. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The Americans, and 
in particular the state governments—don’t go | 
away, Jim—have responded to the generally | 
sluggish economic situation by stepping up 
vigorous advertising campaigns to attract new ! 
development. They have been succeeding 
rather well. | 

The sunbelt states have managed to attract — 
more than their normal share of industry be- | 
cause their populations and markets are grow- 
ing and their labour costs are lower than | 
most. | 

To meet the competition, the northeastern | 
states have responded with industrial incen- | 
tives, such as low-interest loans, tax-free in- | 
dustrial revenue bonds and direct capital 
grants. | 
[8:45] | 

We should make no mistake about it. We | 
are in a competition that will affect our very | 
ability to continue to be a major manufac- 
turing centre. We do not have the option of 
continuing as we hhave lived in the past. We | 
are increasingly seeking out opportunities to | 
put Ontario’s case, and the many advantages | 
we offer, before investment decision-makers. — 

In the months ahead, as we plan for the | 
next fiscal year, we will be developing a ma- | 
jor marketing program to begin to form a | 
perception among the investment decision- | 
makers that Ontario can be a base for North | 
American, rather than merely Canadian, | 
operations. 

In the short term we must continue to be | 
prepared to be competitive in the face of off- | 
shore incentives for strategic investment. In 
the longer term we believe our - ability 7 
compete on our merits will depend on achiev- | 
ing a higher level of knowledge about On- | 
tario among these decision-makers, but we | 
still have to meet the vigorous offshore com- ‘ 
petition for industrial development. 

To meet this kind of competition, as mem- 
bers know, we established the Employment | 
Development Fund. The amount of the fund | 
was set at $200 million in 1979-80. Afte 
substantial allocations to the pulp and paper’ 
industry, the automotive industry, man-) 
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power training and other commitments, $35 
million remains in the fund for the balance 
of this fiscal year. 
We are attempting to use this fund in such 
a way that it reinforces our long-term indus- 
trial strategy by placing emphasis on appli- 
| cants who have developed a Canadian re- 
search and development commitment, a full 
and independent purchasing mandate, a glo- 
bal export mandate, effective and indepen- 
dent Canadian management control, and sub- 
_ stantial reinvestment in Ontario. 

The EDF board will not provide complete 
financing for projects. As a rough indication, 
the employment development board has ap- 
proved funding to projects where the grant 

-was between $2,000 and $3,000 per job 
created by the project, and where the new 
fixed-assets investment was from 10 to 20 

_ times the size of the grant. This program, the 

_ EDF, does not in itself combat the invest- 

_ ment incentive competition offered by other 

_ jurisdictions but it does at least keep us in 
the ‘game. 

We have been successful in attracting 
international film makers to Ontario, Anyone 

who lives in Ontario realizes that the {lm 
industry is on a terrific upswing here. This 
year will see $150 million worth of film pro- 
duction take place across Canada. To date, 

_ Ontario’s share will total $75 million. 

_ _ Generally, Canadian feature films shot in 
Ontario are budgeted at $3.2 million each. 

_ Some 80 per cent of those budgets stay in 

_ the province through direct wages and sup- 

| plies and services to the production and post- 

_ production stages. During the current calen- 

_ dar year 23 feature films have been shot or 
are shooting now. Of those 23, my staff has 

_ been involved in 15. 

__ My ministry’s film industry development 

| program demonstrates our ability to aggres- 

. sively support a growth sector of our econ- 
omy and it demonstrates our ability to com- 

' pete. : 

But the backbone of our economy has al- 

_ ways been and will always be small busi- 

hess. Over the past number of years small 

_ business thas created more new jobs than big 

| business has, and because they are _ less 

_ capital-intensive, small businesses can create 

; new jobs at a lower cost. That is why I place 

| such a strong, new emphasis on a small busi- 

/ ness program. 

' This government, in recent months, has in- 

| troduced several initiatives to assist small 

» business development in our province. We 

» have introduced a stronger apprenticeship 

| system, a systematic program of deregulation 

‘to cut back on the burden of red tape, bud- 
getary measures such as lower capital taxes 
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for small businesses, extended retail sales tax 
exemptions, elimination of succession duties 
and simplified capital tax calculations, and 
the new small business development corpora- 
tions program, which will ensure a stream of 
equity capital is available for new and ex- 
panding enterprises. 


Mr. di Santo: That is not what your 


federal member said in the Globe and Mail 
today. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: If you take the 
responsibility for all your federal members, 
I will take the responsibility for all of mine. 
Think it over carefully, 

Within our own ministry we have redefined 
the role of the Ontario development corpora- 
tions, expanded our field force efforts and 
have adopted the role of an advocate for 
small business. The new role of the develop- 
ment corporations is an important part of 
Our program to encourage the creation and 
growth of small businesses in both manufac- 
turing and tourism. Last year, the three 
corporations together committed more than 
$70 million in assistance in the form of loans 
and guarantees. Demand for the fnancial 
end advisory services provided has been 
heavy and growing rapidly. 

Recognizing the need to meet these de- 
mands within the constraint of available 
resources, the minister undertook last spring 
to review our programs of assistance to small 
business. This review sought to find ways to 
satisfy the growing financial needs of small 
business, to ensure flexibility and responsive- 
hess in our programs, to expand our advisory 
capacity and to minimize overlap and 
maximize access to capital resources. 

Subsequent to this review, the government 
has reaffirmed the role of the development 
corporations and their traditional programs 
of assistance to small business. In addition, 
the corporations have taken on an expanded 
role and are encouraging private lender par- 
ticipation ‘in assisting small business. Greater 
emphasis has been placed on guarantees as a 
means of securing private financing and the 
corporations are working more closely with 
the banks and other private lending institu- 
tions in developing programs of assistance. 

Since their inception, the three develop- 
ment corporations have played a major role 
in assisting businessmen in Ontario to 
establish and expand. About 1,700 Ontario 
companies are presently benefiting under one 
of our programs. The portfolio of loans and 
guarantees assisting secondary manufactur- 
ing and tourism currently totals close to 
$230 million, and the assistance provided last 
year will result in the creation of more than 
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13,000 new jobs in small businesses across 
the province. 

The development corporations are not in 
competition with private lenders. They are a 
different vehicle available to take risks and 
make things happen for small businesses 
which would not otherwise go ahead. Their 
record of success in identifying and sup- 
porting sound business proposals is a good 
one and the new initiatives taken in the past 
year will ensure that record continues. 

A second major thrust to support small 
business is our field force. The ministry has 
developed a strong field force of industry 
consultants to provide information and ad- 
vice to the province’s small businessmen. Last 
year some 20,000 calls and visits were made 
to small businesses, mainly in the manu- 
facturing sector. 

These consultants, all of whom have con- 
siderable private sector experience, act as a 
liaison by providing information on federal 
business assistance programs and the pro- 
vincial programs available from our ministry. 
Our own programs include industrial research 
and development incentive grants for both 
businesses and inventors, one-on-one con- 
sulting in finance, marketing and produc- 
tivity improvement; low-cost consulting ser- 
vices utilizing the knowledge and skills of 
120 business students in 12 universities across 
the province, the computer-equipped energy 
bus which helps manufacturers to find the 
energy savings possible in a plant or factory 
and how these savings might be realized, 
and the use of private sector small business 
consultants to work with local enterprises in 
select communities. 

The questions now are: Where do we go 
from here? Should our focus change? Is our 
emphasis correct? Do we need programs and 
new services? We carefully considered those 
questions and have decided to embark on a 
two-pronged program to develop our services 
for small business. First, we will be im- 
proving our communication with the business 
community. We have to do a better job of 
making small businesses aware of existing 
programs, both federal and provincial, and 
we have to do a better job of ensuring that 
those services are used by the erltrepreneur. 

Second, we have shifted our role from one 
of simply providing services on request to 
the more activist approach of operating as a 
small business advocate from within the 
Ontario government. 

We want to be a spokesman for small 
business, an advocate of the kinds of changes 
that are needed both inside government and 
with other agencies, boards and institutions. 
Part of the advocacy role involves repre- 
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senting the view of small businesses when 
new or revised legislation is being con- 
templated by provincial and federal govern- 
ments. I recently met with the new federal 
minister responsible for small business to 
discuss our concerns about future federal ini- 
tiatives and directions, but our activities have 
not been restricted to working with govern- 
ments alone. 

In July, I met with senior representatives 
of the five major chartered banks in Canada 
to discuss the Small Business Loans Act, a — 
federal guarantee program providing capital 
loans to small business and operated through 
the banks. Ontario firms account for only I1 
per cent of the activity under the SBLA, and 
we believe the program is not being fully — 
utilized in this province. I had a frank dis- _ 
cussion with the bankers and the result has 
been an increase in the Ontario totals. In — 
addition, at least one major bank has started — 
to actively promote the program and is en- — 
couraging its use internally. ; 

Another project I am personally involved — 
in concerns the businessman’s complaint — 
about scarcity of working capital. One factor, — 
albeit a minor one, is the frequent failure by 
government to pay its accounts on time. 
Governments don’t purposely lean on their — 
suppliers, except in Saskatchewan— . 


Mr. Wildman: Come off it. bs 
Mr. Samis: Cheap shot, cheap shot. i 


Mr. Wildman: It’s one of the few prov- fa 
inces operating in the black. ' 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: —but I believe when — 
an account is overdue they, like any business, — 
should be required to pay a penalty. We are 
actively promoting a change within our gov- 
ernment to ensure that interest will be paid — 
on accounts over 80 days. I hope we will be — 
successful with this proposal. It makes sense — 
for companies doing business with the gov- — 
ernment and will improve the customer 
service aspect of government operations. 

The second but equally major function of — 
my ministry is the promotion and develop-_ 
ment of tourism in Ontario. Although in- — 
credibly it is still not a well-known fact, — 
tourism is one of the largest employers in- 
Ontario, with some 42,000 firms directly or — 
indirectly providing jobs for 542,000 On-— 
tarians. This is about 14.1 per cent of the 
employed labour force on a year-round basis. 
In 1978, tourism generated $5.7 billion in — 
direct receipts. That represents 6.3 per cent 
of Ontario’s gross provincial product, ranking 
it second only to the automotive industry. — 

In addition, tourism also helps reduce 
regional economic disparities, both within 
Canada and within provinces. Research indi- 
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cates that a net inflow of 1,000 tourists into 
a region can generate as much as $99,000 of 
income and five man-years of employment. 
Tourism, therefore, is a vitally important in- 
dustry, and it is particularly important as a 
potential economic development tool for 
Canada’s northern communities, 

I am pleased to report that Ontario’s tour- 

ism industry has made substantial gains this 
year in terms of visitation and expenditures. 
Our forecast is that total tourism revenues 
for calendar year 1979 will increase by 15.8 
per cent to a total of $6.6 billion. Therefore, 
we expect Ontario’s balance of payments on 
our tourist account to improve substantially 
this year. We expect to decrease our deficit 
_-from $600 million in 1978 to approximately 
$480 million in 1979. That’s quite an achieve- 
ment. 

This gain is due to increases in US and 
other foreign tourist spending in Ontario, in 
_ the order of 7.5 per cent and 33.3 per cent 
respectively. We also account this to the in- 
creases in spending within Ontario by On- 
_ tarians and by residents of other provinces 
in the order of 16.3 per cent and 13.3 per 
cent respectively. 

A major reason for the increased retention 
_ of Ontarians and other Canadians in Canada, 
| besides the energy situation, is the relatively 
, higher cost of foreign travel due to the weak- 
mess of our currency. See how objectively 
we state the case? Ontario resident travel to 
_ foreign destinations in 1979 is expected to be 
about seven per cent less to the USA and 
0.5 per cent less to other foreign destinations. 
__ The second reason for our decreased travel 
- deficit is that foreign travellers have become 
aware of the price advantages that a vaca- 
tion in Canada offers. Currency fluctuations 
since 1976, and the resulting increased pur- 
chasing power of the British, German, 
French, and Japanese currencies are a prime 
' reason for their new interest in Canada. 
19:00] : 

_ Overseas revenue accruing to Ontario has 
nearly tripled in the past five years and cur- 
‘rently accounts for about 30 per cent of all 
foreign tourist spending in Ontario. How- 
ever, Ontarians themselves are still our big- 
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jreceipts in 1978, about 67.6 per cent was 
| generated by Ontario residents, 14.7 per cent 
by US visitors, 6.8 per cent by overseas 
visitors, and 10.9 per cent by visitors from 
other provinces. 

_ The marketing strategy of the ministry is 
to retain and strengthen our _ traditional 
markets and to position Ontario more strong- 
ly as a desirable value-for-money vacation 


destination in the international travel] market. 
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The priorities are: to encourage Ontario 
residents and other Canadians to vacation in 
Ontario; to encourage residents of other 
provinces, with special emphasis in Quebec, 
to vacation in Ontario; to develop the poten- 
tial in the higher-value-currency countries 
of western Europe and Japan; to stimulate 
longer-term American visitation to Ontario; 
and to strengthen travel trade efforts to take 
advantage of the growing trend to use mass 
modes of travel—particularly air travel—and - 
packaged vacations, domestically and inter- 
nationally. 

In the domestic market we use a mix of 
television, radio, newspaper and_ billboard 
advertising to communicate the range of 
tourism products in Ontario. This year we 
have introduced advertisements in the fran- 
cophone markets of Montreal, Quebec City 
and Ottawa, using television and newspaper 
advertising in the spring-summer season. We 
continue to promote interprovincial travel 
along the Heritage Highways in Ontario and 
Quebec in a tripartite co-operative adver- 
tising and information program each spring 
and summer. | 

The We Treat You Royally slogan, which 
I spoke to you about at last year’s estimates, 
is in its second year. Its purpose is to em- 
phasize to Ontario residents the economic 
benefits of tourism and encourage them to 
be hospitable to visitors. It is an integral 
part of our media advertising program and 
has achieved high awareness levels. - 

In foreign markets we now have locally 
engaged tourism consultants in Frankfurt, 
Tokyo, Paris, London and Los Angeles. Our 
tourism officers are now working closely 
with major carriers and wholesalers to de- 
velop, distribute and promote Ontario pack- 
age vacations in these expanding markets. 
Also, this year we will produce an overseas 
version of our very successful traveller’s 
encyclopaedia in English, French, German, 
Japanese and Dutch. 

Our marketing thrust in the USA is to 
increase visitation and revenues through en- 
couraging longer trip and higher-value tour- 
ism. Consequently, we run full-page, four- 
colour, year-round ads in leading national 
US magazines. This affords more precise 
targeting and is supplemented in our prime 
market, border-state markets, by colour ads 
in daily newspapers and 60-second radio 
spots. 

‘Once our visitors have arrived we have 
trave] centres to serve them. We now oper- 
ate 38 travel centres in Ontario. This year, 
in an effort to improve customer services, a 
three-year program of reconstruction and 
renovation of travel centres was introduced. 
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All centres will have design continuity for 
easy identification, and all will have self- 
service facilities. 

A new centre is under construction at 
Fort Erie at a cost of $350,000, and remod- 
elling has started at the Barrie Travel] Centre 
at a cost of $165,000. Two self-service units 
are expected to be completed at Odessa and 
West Lorne which will enable year-round 
service for the first time. 

Following a successful test last year, cur- 
rency exchange facilities have been incor- 
porated into five of our travel centres at 
major border crossing points, with a sixth to 
open at Fort Erie next summer. During the 
1979 season, $5 million US dollars were ex- 
changed at these centres. 

Besides the ministry's travel counselling 
program at travel centres across the prov- 
ince, many customer contacts were handled 
by telephone at head office. All our adver- 
tising contains our toll-free telephone num- 
ber where specific inquiries can be handled. 
Due to the high volume of calls we have 
doubled the number of incoming telephone 
lines for the peak summer period. 

High quality publications are distributed 
to over one million travellers or potential 
travellers each year as a result of these 
direct contacts, and it has enabled us to 
directly promote a number of tourist attrac- 
tions in Ontario. 

I am alco pleased to report that Ontario 
Place thas just completed another record sea- 
son, the third in a row. Attendance hit 3,258,- 
900—up 5.4 per cent. Revenues for the sum- 
mer season are 18.5 per cent over the previ- 
ous season. 


Mr. Hall: How much is the loss? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: About $900,000. 

Mr. Hall: A good year. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: As for Minaki Lodge— 
Mr. Riddell: Let’s talk about that. 


Me Eakins: That always starts near the 
end. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: It has tremendous poten- 
tial. 
Fon. Mr. Grossman: And in conclusion— 


Mr. Hall: Didn’t Minaki all start with a 
$400,000 defaulted mortgage? 


Mr. Wildman: You can’t even give it away. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t know about 
Mr. Wildman, but I think it’s very important 
for northwestern Ontario. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: He’s very supportive. 


Mr. Wildman: If it were operating, it 
might be okay. 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: It will be, it will be. 
Come see us Thursday in public accounts. 


Mr. Wildman: Fred Boyer, the poor guy, 
has been trying to give it away for months. 

Mr. Hall: The Germans are going to come 
in and spend a lot of money there. 5 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: As for Minaki Lodge, 
much has been said and written about this 
facility; some of it true, some of it not. 

Mr. di Santo: What’s not? 

Mr. Hall: Which is which? 

Mr. di Santo: That’s not true, that you 
don’t know. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, some of it is not 
true. However, we have undertaken the chal- 


lenge to solve the problem one way or the 
other by March 31, 1980. 


Mr. Wildman: Last year you said it was 
only going to be a couple of months. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, read the follow- 
ing paragraph. By that date we will have 
found private sector partners, taken the deci- 
sion to run it ourselves, or have scrapped the — 
experiment altogether. 


Mr. Wildman: It says “scraped” here. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: I know it does. Of all — 
the words to have misspelled. 


Mr. Wildman: It’s scraping true all right. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We recognize the 
single most important challenge facing On-— 
tario’s tourism industry is to upgrade our © 
facilities. To assist in renovating, upgrading — 
and constructing new facilities, we introduced _ 
the Tourism Redevelopment Incentive Pro- 
gram to help meet this challenge. We have 
undertaken to provide up to $15 million in ~ 
loan guarantees and $3.5 million in direct 
funding to help pay for expansion and re- 
development in the tourism sector. . 

Assistance through TRIP will be available — 
to Canadian residents or Canadian-controlled — 
companies looking to purchase the assets of 
existing tourist operations, expand or reno- 
vate existing facilities, or develop new facili- 
ties. , 

The program is designed to support those 
proposals which meet the objectives of our — 
tourism division. All applications will be care-_ 
fully reviewed and assistance will be pro- 
vided, on a selective basis, to those projects — 
likely to make a substantial contribution to — 
tourism development in Ontario. Full con-_ 
sideration will be given to management, mar- — 
ket opportunities and the impact on the local — 
economy. 

Over the past year we ‘have also made a 
point of keeping a watchful eye on external 
conditions, situations and policies that affect — 





























































_ Ontario’s tourists. We expressed our views 
| on the United States tax legislation that de- 
ters the holding of conventions outside of the 
USA. We liaised with our federal counter- 
part at the Canadian Government Office of 
Tourism to better co-ordinate our respective 
marketing efforts and, at times, participate 
in joint advertismg programs with other 
provinces, and with carriers. 

_ Last summer we prepared and distributed 

to US radio stations advertisements promot- 
ing the availability of gasoline in Ontario. In 

view of our dwindling supply of reserves of 
winter home heating oil, the federal govern- 
ment asked us to withdraw the program. We 
resisted, but finally agreed and replaced the 
campaign with the gasoline hotline. This en- 

‘abled Americans to call us, toll free, and veri- 
fy the availability of gasoline along with the 

local price converted into US funds and gal- 
lons. 

Finally, we have expressed our views on 
the need to deregulate the airline industry 
and to introduce cheaper domestic air fares. 
| On this latter point, we presented a paper 

outlining our government’s concern about the 
widespread use of advance booking charters 

_ outside Canada, at the recent federal-provin- 
cial tourism ministers’ conference in St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. 

We have recommended that the federal 
government move to make air travel in Can- 
ada more competitive and less expensive by 
encouraging tour operators to expand into the 
domestic advance booking charter market, 
especially to northern communities. We also 
recommended a substantial reduction in the 
advance booking period of 30 days, the 
elimination of minimum group sizes of 20 
for a charter, provisions for one-way charters 
and a large increase in the number of per- 
mitted ABC seats. 

My counterparts in Ottawa indicated that 
many of our proposals on airline deregula- 
tion are acceptable. I understand that by 
early December, a good number of our sug- 
gestions may be implemented. When this 
does occur it will have a significant impact 
_ on the tourism industry here in Ontario, 
‘Since Canadian and foreign tourists will have 
a competitively priced travel package. 

_ These are some of the activities in which 

_ Our ministry is involved. I think all members 

will agree. that we gave ourselves an am- 

bitious mandate last year. However, I must 
say I have every confidence that my staff 
and senior officials of my ministry can and 
will achieve even more in the year ahead. 

As we enter this potentially difficult period, 

during the early 1980s, I think the Ministry 

of Industry and Tourism is well prepared to 
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make a positive and constructive contribution 
to the future well-being of the province and 
our citizens. 

Before closing, I'd like to pay tribute to 
all the staff of my ministry—those who wrote 
the speech with split infinitives and those 
who misspelled “scraping” or “scrapping”, I 
would particularly like to express my grati- 
tude to my deputy minister, Red Wilson, 
and my assistant deputy ministers, Dunc 
Allan and John Maxwell. They've done a 
terrific job in helping us reorganize the min- 
istry, making difficult decisions, and have 
put us in a position where we are well 
placed to move forward with some of the 
initiatives we have planned for years to 
come. 

I believe the people of Ontario are well 
served by public servants of the calibre of 
my deputy, my assistant deputies, and all of 
the staff in my ministry. 

My staff and I have looked forward to the 
presentation of our estimates and we appre- 
ciate the opportunity to obtain the construc- 
tive—and I know they will be—comments, 
views and opinions of members of this com- 
mittee. To this end, and in order to assist 
the members, we have not only submitted 
our material—in advance together with the 
estimates as we always do—but have added, 
this year, the ministry's annual report, the 
development corporations’ annual reports, 
and the Ontario Research Foundation’s an- 
nual report. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Approve them all right 
now. Let’s get this done and get back to 
work. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: If additional copies 
of those items are required, please let us 
know. I thank you for listening to this sum- 
mation for the past little while and I look 
forward to the next few days as we discuss 
some of these initiatives. 


Mr. Chairman: We'll now hear from the 
critic of the official opposition. 


Mr. Eakins: I’m going to lead off with 
some general comments in regard to tourism. 
In our party I am the critic for tourism and, 
my colleague, Ross Hall, the critic for 
industry. 

The minister announced he has appointed 
Mr. Maxwell as the Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of Tourism to give tourism a_ higher 
profile. We, in our party, also feel tourism 
should have a much higher profile and 
priority and that is why we have one critic 
for tourism and one for industry. 

I have copies of some general remarks 
here which I would be glad to make avail- 
able to the minister and the other party. I 
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apologize for not being able to compete with 
the minister at the printing press. These are 
some general remarks and I would like to 
deal with other areas when we get to the 
particular votes. 

First of all, I want to express my appre- 
ciation to the people in your ministry for the 
co-operation I have received since the last 
time we met. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You're going to have 
to speak to them about that, John. 


Mr. Eakins: They haven’t given out the 
research secrets but they have been very 
co-operative. Quite often our civil servants 
are criticized and are not allowed to speak 
back, but as far as we’re concerned they have 
been very helpful in providing information 
for us and I wanted to express appreciation 
for that. Also, the field staff I have been in 
contact with have been most helpful and 
co-operative. 

[9:15] 

I would like to suggest to you that you 
had a major reorganization in your ministry. 
It would be helpful to myself, and I’m 
sure to the New Democratic Party, to receive 
a complete list of the new appointments, 
Even in the estimates book we have, some 
of them are already out of date. Certainly, 
the 1979 directory is out of date. I would 
appreciate receiving a complete update and, 
also in my own particular area, I would 
like to receive a list of the people who 
are now serving you out of a particular area 
such as the Victoria-Haliburton area, Peter- 
borough and Orillia. 

I appreciate some changes which have 
been made following the meeting with Mr. 
Maxwell—and I congratulate Mr. Maxwell on 
his appointment because I found him very 
helpful. He comes to the job with a very 
good reputation. Some changes have already 
been made in regard to making it much 
easier to serve on a constituency basis. I ap- 
preciate that, and I hope you might take a 
look at this throughout other areas in the 
province. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We have looked after 
Victoria-Haliburton very well. 


Mr. Eakins: You have three new represen- 
tatives out of Peterborough. I think it’s very 
difficult to have tourism in Victoria county 
handled out of Peterborough, and out of 
Huntsville serving Haliburton, I believe your 
industry representative out of Orillia will 
now also be out of Peterborough, so this is 
very helpful. Taking a look at this in other 
constituencies will be very helpful too. 

I’m pleased to be able to address the 
estimates once again, Mr. Minister, on be- 
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half of the official opposition. As the member — 
for Victoria-Haliburton I'm very much aware | 
of the need to give tourism a much higher ~ 
profile and priority in this province. 

I feel the government has a pretty good 
idea by now of where we stand in regard to © 
the tourism industry. In the fall of 1977, the | 
Leader of the Opposition (Mr. S. Smith) set 
up a task force to look into the problems 
faced by the tourism sector in Ontario. I _ 
gained firsthand experience and knowledge | 
of the industry by serving as chairman of — 
that task force. | 

Since that time we have offered to the — 
government what we feel are very construc- 
tive alternatives to the present policies with 
respect to tourism. That is an approach 
which I hope this government appreciates, 
because I intend to continue in that fashion. — 
I feel the tourist industry in this province 
benefits from that kind of co-operation, to 
say nothing of the fact that we’ve made a lot 
of friends around the province in these — 
various meetings. Ll 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I’m sorry to hear — 
that. 

Mr. Eakins: I know you are, but we have © 
many friends. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: That’s how come the — 
deficit is down so far. We have to take some — 
credit, you know. 



































Mr. Wildman: You mean because you Ke 


travelled around, you have to spend some — 





money, is that itP | 
Mr. G. I. Miller: That’s one aspect of ita | 
na | 
i 


Mr. Eakins: We're all very much aware, — 
Mr. Minister, of what tourism as an industry 
contributes to our economy. On a nationwide — 


: 
basis it represents an $11 billion a year 


a 


industry. It makes up almost one-fifth of this” 
country’s gross national product and employs, 
directly or indirectly, over a million people | 
or nearly nine per cent of Canada’s work | 
force. In Ontario, it is our second largest. | 
industry, bringing in $5.5 billion annually — 
and employing—I update this—14.1 per cent — 
of our work force. is 
According to a presentation at the Tourism — 
Industry Association of Canada conference | 
early this year, tourism in 1978 was also the | 
world’s second largest industry next to the’ 
oil industry. Worldwide expenditures for 
international travel were between $45 billion 
and $50 billion. The number of international 
tourists amounts to about one-quarter billion. 
By the year 2000, tourism is expected to be 
the world’s largest industry, generating ex- 
penditures of some $200 billion for interna- 
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tional travel alone. It is, therefore, a field 
in which Canada and Ontario do not want to 
be left at the starting gate and find ourselves 
outdone by the jungles of South America or 
other interesting areas of the world, 
Travellers go visiting in search of a new 
experience. For most people, especially in 
_ Europe and Asia, Canada is teeming with 
_ new experiences, but somehow the word has 
not got out. We have not got the message 
across. Consider the fact that in 1967, 
260,000 Japanese travelled abroad and in 
only eight years, by 1975, this number had 
increased tenfold to 2.5 million. 
How do these trends affect Canada? In 
_ 1971, 9,000 Japanese passed through cus- 
-toms in Vancouver. By 1978, the number 
_was 60,000 Total entries in Canada by Jap- 
anese in 1978 were 130,000 or a 27 per cent 
_ increase over 1977. In fact, offshore visitors 
are the fastest-growing segment of the tour- 
_ ist market in Canada. 
In 1976, there were approximately 1.6 
_ million offshore visits to Canada. By the year 
2000, this number will be 11 million. In 
terms of expenditures, the offshore market 
should be Canada’s largest market by the 
year 2000. 
Our country can benefit in ways even be- 
yond dollars and cents, in job statistics, 
, You will recall the post-war emigration 
transformed Canada, enriching its English, 
French and native cultures. Also, visitors 
_from varied nations of the world will bring 
i change. Travellers from countries in Europe 
| and the Far East, for example, are used to 
standards of service not always available in 
» some parts of Canada. Catering to their de- 
_mands will upgrade facilities and give Cana- 
dians more to enjoy in their own country. 
It is, therefore, important that we work 
together towards a uniform set of industry 
standards and a master plan, not only in 
Ontario but across Canada. As I’ve said on 
“many occasions, I think it’s inexcusable that 
Canada or Ontario should have a deficit in 
/our travel account of any amount, much less 
‘one of $604 million, as it has been in the 
past for Ontario. 
_ You are aware that Canada is readily 
accessible to more than 100 million Japa- 
‘nese, 220 million Americans and 370 million 
‘western Europeans, who have the affluence 
tand urge to travel that should create a 
flourishing Canadian tourist industry. I find 
‘it rather absurd that 24 million Canadians 
‘should be spending more as tourists in other 
nations than the possibility of 700 million 
People in Japan, United States and western 
Europe spending in Canada. I agree with 
the estimates that Canada should be running 














a surplus on our tourism account of at least 
$1 billion a year. This would mean a surplus 
in Ontario's account of around $400 million. 

That, incidentally, is not a proven fact but 
an estimate, and it’s certainly the view of 
many tourism officials who have an optimis- 
tic approach. Various consultants have esti- 
mated that to bring a travel account into 
balance across Canada would require four 
million new visitors per year, each staying 
five days and spending $100 per day. Given 
the existing condition of our travel industry 
I would have to say that achieving this bal- 
ance seems pretty unlikely at this time. 

I would like to turn to a couple of quotes 
that the minister made this past year, First, 
in a speech to the Chemical Institute of 
Canada this month the minister said govern- 
ments in Canada have come to realize that 
“if our taxation or regulatory policies are 
seriously out of line with other jurisdictions 
then our industries will find it increasingly 
difficult to compete.” 

If the minister were able to apply that 
discovery to the tourist industry, we would 
begin to address some of the property tax- 
ation, minimum wage and _ interest rate 
problems that beset our tourist operators. 

Second, the minister stated in July, while 
announcing a grant to the Elk Lake planing 
mill, “We have to start to work to identify 
the kind of development which reflects the 
geographic, financial and social realities of 
the north.” 

What better industry than tourism to fill 
that billP However, both of those statements 
were made with respect to the particular 
industries, one of them the chemical industry 
and another the lumbering industry. My sug- 
gestion is simply that that is exactly the 
kind of thinking the minister should be 
applying to the Ontario tourist industry. 

I'd like to mention at this point that there 
have been a number of polls conducted in 
the past few years on behalf of the tourism 
section of this ministry. I would like to ask 
the minister if he has any intention of mak- 
ing these polls public. If he has, would he 
be prepared to do so during these estimates 
so that all parties might have the benefit of 
seeing the results of those polls? 


Mr. Riddell: That’s a reasonable request. 


Mr. Eakins: I think it’s reasonable. 

Turning to the problems of this sector, I 
think the problems have been clearly iden- 
tified both at the national level, with the task 
force reporting to the Department of Indus- 
try, Trade and Commerce, and at the provin- 
cial level, I believe, with the task force under 
my chairmanship. 
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After a few of our task force meetings, the 
problems became obvious: taxation, over- 
regulation, and attitude towards the industry. 
Development funding is all but impossible 
or, at best, difficult to obtain. The industry 
is too fragmented, with its parts pursuing 
different interests and goals. Most important, 
there is no master plan for dealing with tour- 
ism and its many components as an industry, 
save for two exceptions: British Columbia 
and Quebec. 

British Columbia has accepted and zeroed 
in on tourism as one of its vital industries. 
A couple of years ago they introduced some 
of the most innovative ideas on tourism that 
this country has seen. 

To give you one example, they researched 
the place of origin of most of their visitors 
and chose three major cities in which to ad- 
vertise. The provincial government purchased 
advertising space in the newspapers and the 
private sector placed coupons for discounts 
such as one night’s free accommodation if 
the visitor stayed for three nights or more. 
The campaign turned out to be so successful 
that in many ways it was too successful, be- 
cause the following year it was repeated but 
with different participants from the private 
sector, since the original participants had 
built up their trade sufficiently. 

The cost to the provincial government in 
this case was minimal. The real cost was 
bome by the private sector, which also reap- 
ed the benefits. We suggested to you, as the 
minister in this province, that you take a 
good look at some of those programs and im- 
plement some of the measures. But you 
chose not to, at that time. The end result: In 
1978, British Columbia actually reduced its 
deficit; Ontario’s deficit deteriorated to more 
than $600 million. ’'m sure you have seen, as 
I have, the various media reports on the suc- 
cess that British Columbia is having with re- 
ducing its deficit position even further. 

Quebec, in recognition of the need to im- 
prove the tourism industry, recently passed 
legislation making available $250 million in 
loans to that industry. Incidentally, in a tele- 
phone conversation that my researcher had 
with the director of tourism for Quebec, the 
director expressed great interest in sitting 
down with Ontario’s tourism director to have 
joint discussions on approaches to tourism 
by both provinces. We informed them we 
would be happy to pass that on to you. 

I agree with the kind of co-ordinated ap- 
proach that results in such ventures as the 
Ontario-Quebec advertising agreement an- 
nounced by Premiers Davis and Levesque. It 
is an excellent way to pool resources to the 
mutual benefit of each province, and on a 


larger scale it’s the kind of common bond 
that helps to keep our nation functioning to- 
gether. Incidentally, it’s a proven fact that 
fcreign visitors like to see more than one 
province. 

The basic problem, with our problems in 
the tourist industry, is that they are unlikely _ 
to go away. The cost of land, the cost of 
labour, construction equipment, operating 
material, wages and supplies—these items 
probably cannot be reduced. 

If tourism is to be taken seriously by our 
government as an industry, and as a source 
of export dollars, then there are a couple of 
things that governments can do: (1) decrease 
the amount of regulation over the tourist sec- 
tor, and (2) manipulate the cost and avail- — 
ability of funding. ; 

To address the first point, our task force 
found that tourist operators in this province — 
could be answerable to as many as 14 dif- — 
ferent ministries, each of which didn’t know © 
what the other was requesting of you. I — 
would just like to mention that I was hoping — 
that, perhaps in your opening remarks, Mr. — 
Minister, you may have touched somewhat — 
more on interministerial co-operation. e 

Our task force recommended that a minis- © 
ter be responsible for co-ordinating all the — 
various government activities that affect the © 
tourist sector so that the best interests of the — 
tourist sector might be properly served, and — 
we continue to stress that. I believe these — 
best interests would be reflected in a re- ~ 
aligned Ministry of Tourism. 
[9:30] 

Second, the unfortunate reaction of most — 
people to obtaining loans from the develop- — 
ment corporations was that it was simply not — 
worth the trouble. One approach to reorgani- — 
zing this might be to create one large agency — 
similar to the federal Export Development — 
Corporation which would specialize in lend-— 
ing to the tourist sector. Such an agency 
would be able to employ the experts in our 
tourist industry who would have the know- — 
how to evaluate the potential of any given 
tourism proposal and decide whether a loan 
is feasible. If the government is really seri- 
ous about helping our tourist industry, it 
could consider a tax credit of something like ~ 
30 per cent for investment in this agency 
that would, in turn, invest in tourism projects, 
just as it now gives a 30 per cent tax break 
to any one investing in the new small busi- 
ness development corporations. j 

As I mentioned, our problems—which I 
will call the problems of the 1970s—are 
likely to stay with us. To complicate the 
picture will be the problems of the 1980s. I 
think I can point to two problems right now: 
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the energy situation will be one, and acid 
rain will be the other. 

Nobody knows the extent to which we will 
be affected by the energy crunch. But what 
we do know is that we will be affected. Ac- 
cording to a study done by a Ryerson pro- 
fessor, an increase in the price of a gallon 
of gasoline to $1.50 would decrease Ontario 
travel trade by 44 per cent. Also, the auto- 
mobile as a mode of transportation would 
be abandoned for trips greater than 500 
~ miles. 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: Maybe we should 
cut that funding to Ryerson. 


Mr. Eakins: The second problem I can see 
is a subject that I don’t believe has been 
_ discussed before at the estimates and cer- 
tainly the minister didn’t refer to it tonight; 
that is, the increasing and alarming import- 
ance of acid rain as it relates to tourism. 

At a recent conference in Toronto, a semi- 
nar was held on the effects of acid rain on 
tourism and the local economy. At that 
seminar, we were shocked to hear that a 

total of 170 lakes in the Adirondack region 
| of the northeastern United States have be- 
come totally barren. In 1930, four per cent 
of high-level lakes—over 2,000 feet—in that 
region were found to be barren. By 1979, 
that figure had grown to 52 per cent, 

We also heard from Jerry Liddle, who 
has done a study for the Ministry of Nat- 
ural Resources entitled, Potential Socio- 
Economic Impact of Acid Rain on Northern 
Ontario Tourism. He reported that problems 
resulting from acid rain have already started 
to jeopardize the fishing lodge industry. 

According to his survey, about 10 lodges 
in the Sudbury area suffered from dramatic 
declines in fish population in the late 1960s 
because of Inco operations. After the closing 
of some of those lodges, corrective action on 
the part of Inco—the construction of its stack 
_ has allowed for restoration of the fish 

supply in those lakes, and some lodges have 
reopened. 

Mr. Liddle’s study indicated that 38 per 
cent of lodge owners thought the current 
_ restocking programs of the Ministry of Nat- 
_ural Resources were inadequate. My fear is 
_that the restocking programs might be a 
futile gesture if acid rain is prohibiting the 
_ propagation of certain species. 

Mr. Wildman: The Ministry of Natural 
_ Resources already thinks they are futile. 


Mr. Eakins: Right. I would like to know, 
| during these estimates, whether the minister 
| has initiated any studies regarding the cur- 
_rent and potential effects of acid rain on 
) tourism in Ontario. I remind this committee 
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of the appearance before us on the resources 
development committee last February of Dr. 
Shindler, who came up with a tentative figure 
for the value of sport fishing in the pre- 
Cambrian shield area of Ontario that could 
be lost if acid rain is not checked. Including 
direct and indirect expenditures, that figure 
is around $620 million. I would be interested 
in the minister’s own views on the subject 
and to hear whether there is any information 
on studies his ministry might be conducting 
on the effects of acid rain on our provincial 
tourism industry. 

It rather bothers me, when my leader ques- 
tions the Premier (Mr, Davis) in the House 
on the effects of acid rain, that the Premier 
simply refers to the possible loss of jobs at 
Inco. I’ve yet to hear the Premier refer to 
the possible loss of jobs in the tourism in- 
dustry. 

All of this cries out for a need to have a 
master plan for tourism if we are going to 
be able to cope with our problems as we 
move into the 1980s. 

On that note, I would like to conclude 
with a comment on investment in the tourism 
sector. Obviously, we need to maintain a 
certain standard of accommodation and 
service if we are to increase or even main- 
tain our share of the tourist market. Invest- 
ment, therefore, is just as much a part of the 
service end, as it is in building and equip- 
ment. In that vein, the Ontario Hostelry In- 
stitute and all the hospitality courses at 
various community colleges play an im- 
portant role. Jobs performed by waiters and 
waitresses should be built up so that they 
are not looked upon as temporary or bottom- 
of-the-barrel positions. Any sector that gen- 
erates 5,000 new jobs each year is worthy of 
wise investment. I would like to suggest too 
that we look into the feasibility of using our 
community colleges across the province to 
further expand upon this. I would like to 
discuss this further during the various votes. 

Many of our facilities are in need of up- 
grading. Many of our areas throughout the 
province could use the shot in the arm of 
some new facilities. How do they capture 
the investment dollarP How do we attract 
the money that is available to the tourism 
sector? The answer to that question is that 
we probably won't until we as a province 
develop a tourism strategy, or a master plan. 
Investors simply won’t put their dollars into 
a project without knowing what the end 
product will be. It couldn’t have been 
summed up better than by the chairman of 
Tourism Ontario, who said in his opening 
remarks to their conference yesterday—I quote 
from memory: “By accident rather than de- 
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sign, tourism has achieved certain goals in 
Ontario.” 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Why don’t you quote 
today’s quote? I liked what he said today 
better than yesterday’s. 

Mr. Eakins: He was speaking the truth 
yesterday. . 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: And today. 

Mr. Eakins: As we get into the votes, we'll 
find that out. 

Mr. Riddell: What did he say today? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Ask your colleague. 
He presented the minister with an award for 
the excellent contribution the minister made 
to tourism over the past year. It’s the first 
award presented by Tourism Ontario. 


Mr. Eakins: I call upon the government 
and this minister to give definition to a plan 
for tourism in Ontario. I guarantee that will 
draw all the investors we need and _ ulti- 
mately, of course, the tourist to our great 
province. I am convinced that we have the 
talent and we have the resources. The minis- 
ter knows he has my support in his efforts 
to make the wisest use of those attributes. 
There are a number of other areas I would 
like to discuss, Mr. Chairman, but I would 
like to deal with them specifically during the 
various votes. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Hall? 
Mr. Hall: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ill 


make a few brief comments as the industry 
critic, although I do not have a prepared 
statement. I feel at a disadvantage when I 
see the great amount of work that the minis- 
ter obviously has put into his statement. I 
heard the other day that it was 71 pages. I’m 
a little disappointed that it ended at 63. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We cut it down for 
you. 


Mr. Hall: I can understand the minister’s 
desire to try to put his best foot forward in 
his statement. At times he seems to be saying 
that our weaknesses are our assets in many 
different areas. If that were so, if we were 
any weaker, we'd be in really great shape. 
Frankly, we don’t feel Ontario’s economy is 
in satisfactory condition for the future. 

While you may try to kid us, I sincerely 
hope you don’t kid yourselves. We think 
energy is going to have a very major effect 
not only on the role of the industry itself 
and its competitiveness, but also on the lives 
of the workers. We feel that interest rates 
are again a very big factor and, based on the 
experiences I’ve had, I find it hard’ to believe 
that talking to bankers is strong enough action 
by your government or by you as minister. 


The worst part about high interest rates is 
that the effect on small business is greater — 
than it is on big business, both in the ability — 
to borrow and the rate of interest on borrow- — 
ing. Small businesses, of course, don’t have — 
the assets to back them up. Many times in 
the startup years they don’t have the profits — 
to lay that interest cost off against taxes as © 
corporations do. 

I’d be remiss if I didn’t also say that, while — 
I know you don’t recognize it as part of your ~ 
ministry, the agricultural field certainly is a 
business; those people feel they are business- 
men, and this interest rate is killing them. 
There is not a heck of a lot that seems to be 
done in Ontario for that segment. The thing 
is, there have been programs in other prov- 
inces of Canada. Some of the maritime prov- 
inces are a case in point. However, we will — 
get into some of these things further in the — 
estimates. 

The matter of imports into Canada is_ 
important, and we will quote some of the — 
earlier statistics here. You talked about good — 
numbers for exports as well; but when you 
take away the raw material exports, this — 
country is not as well off as it should be. 
The auto pact, which is a very loose arrange- — 
ment at any rate, is mainly centred in ~ 
Ontario; it’s certainly not a strong part of © 
our hopes and growth cycles for the future. — 
Later on, I expect you'd like to talk a little © 
bit about Chrysler in this respect, what chal- — 
lenges you might be facing in that regard — 
and how you are going to cope with them. 

Ontario’s industry shows a lot of obso- 
lescence in its endeavours to compete. We 
recognize this in your concerns about the — 
pulp and paper industry; I suggest to you — 
it is true elsewhere as well. The minister — 
expressed concern about the low level of — 
R and D compared to that of a lot of other 
countries. While the Ontario Research — 
Foundation is encouraging in terms of what ~ 
it does, it’s rather difficult for it that you 
only match its profits. If there is one place 
the government could go overboard a little 
and put in more money, it seems to me that — 
the place is the Ontario Research Founda-— 
tion. 

It’s interesting that in your statement you 
mentioned you were disappointed with the 
results of the federal GATT negotiations; 
yet you have engaged Rodney Grey, who was 
one of the chief negotiators. I'd like to have, 
later on, a little precise information on 
Mr. Grey’s role and his views as they affect 
Ontario on what seems to be a very important — 
subject. ‘ 









Hon. Mr. Grossman: You agree that it was” 
an important appointmentP 































Mr. Hall: Yes. I don’t disagree with the 
appointment, provided I understand the role 
fully; how closely he is plugged in to you, 
and whether it’s just a name youve taken 
on. I want to find out, for example, where 
he functions and how close he is to you. I 
want to see everybody that clings as close 
to you as possible. 


Mr. Eakins: You were disappointed with 
the performance, but you hired the per- 
former. 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: He’d been doing the 


best he could under the administration for 
which he’d been working. 


Mr. Eakins: You were disappointed. 


_ Mr. Hall: Obviously you have made some 
good appointments in the ministry. I have 
heard very good comments on Mr. Allan 
before. I had some discussions with Mr. 
Maxwell in public accounts. I think he 
played an important part in cracking down 
on some of the mishandling of contracts that 
had gone on there before. I feel a little sorry 
for Mr. Boyer in his present capacity as 
president and chief executive officer of the 
Minaki company. 

Mr. Wildman: He’s always liked the north. 


Mr. Hall: As you've said, we'll talk a little 
bit about Minaki again. It was two or three 
years ago that we last talked about this. I 
think you were on the public accounts com- 
mittee at the time, Mr. Minister. 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: I was afraid 
ight remember that. 


Mr. Hall: It all started over a $400,000 
defaulted mortgage. 


Mr. Wildman: Whose was that? 


Mr. Hall: From a lot of the comments you 
1ave made, it sounds as if you have read the 
ndustrial strategy and the small business 
Japer we put forward. 


_ Hon, Mr. Grossman: Can you send those 
ver, RossP I'd like to have a look at them. 
9:45] 

_Mr. Hall: I'm not saying you stole those 
deas from us; it’s possible we’re both trying 
© go in the same direction. 

I'd like to find out more about the Employ- 
aent Development Fund. I understand that 
2 far there have been eight grants plus the 
‘ord grant, or something in that order. In 
hat regard, it is worthwhile to understand 
xactly what commitments are made by these 
tms in research and development, export 
otential, the number of high-technology 
ibs created, the procurement policy of 
arts and components in Canada, the main- 
mance of profits in Canada and Canadian 
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participation in management and on_ the 
boards of directors. 

A matter that sort of relates to Treasury 
but also concerns this ministry is the small 
business development corporations. I’d_ like 
to have you flesh that out as it relates to your 
ministry, because it’s supposedly a major 
thrust in giving financial assistance to small 
business and in particular, I would have 
thought, encouraging startup business. 

I was a little disappointed to see an article 
in the Financial Times last August where 
Wayne Beach, the president of Aurelian 
Small Business Developments Limited, was 
quoted as saying, “Although the company 
has been deluged with requests from people 
wanting us to invest in their pet projects, 
were not interested in investments or start- 
ups.” When it was announced, I believe it 
was the Treasurer’s intent that this was to 
be a stream of equity capital towards new 
enterprises. 

It would be unfortunate for your goals, 
and for the money that you're giving by way 
of grants or corporate tax credits, if it’s not 
going into risk situations but just in the 
safe bets. 

With regard to free trade, Mr. Grey has 
made some interesting comments which we 
may have a chance to discuss further. I believe 
one comment he has made is, “To the ex- 
tent that some countries are clinging to non- 
tariff barriers, we shouldn’t go to war with 
an arsenal] that is just half full,” 

I'd like to read, for the record, his com- 
ments in a speech at the Conference Board 
in Canada conference in September. He 
said: “It is important to understand that, 
oratory aside, the United States has not, as 
a result of the MTN, lowered its barriers to 
imports. What has happened is that, in 
paralle] with agreeing to reduce certain tariff 
rates in the future, the US has refined and 
articulated its various legal mechanisms for 
dealing with import competition. We are 
faced in the USA with a highly legalistic 
system, a system in which the effective bar- 
rier to Canadian exports will be the threats 
of American producers to make use of their 
access to the many remedies now available 
in US law. 

“Even if, in a given case, the revenue is 
denied, the cost to an exporter in defending 
himself is a cost of exporting, just like a 
tariff, except for the element of uncertainty, 
which is added, of course given that to an 
extent the Tokyo Round agreements and the 
GATT system as a whole are a sanction of 
this system, the European Economic Com- 
munity and the Japanese may also make use 
of the same set of weapons. Not surpris- 
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ingly, the ministers in Ottawa, and at least 
one province, have emphasized that Cana- 
dian producers must have the protection of 
all the arrangements that US producers have 
under the new GATT. 

“Canadian businessmen may well conclude 
that they can have more protection; that is, 
more when they need it, than they had, be- 
fore the Tokyo Round. This doesn’t sound 
like trade liberalization, because it isn’t.” 

That is the end of the quotation by Mr. 
Grey. With the concerns and comments that 
this special adviser that you have taken on 
board has expressed, we would like to get 
into a little more depth and find out whether 
you still feel free or freer trade with our 
trading partners, particularly United States, 
where something like 70 per cent of our 
exports go, is to Ontario's advantage. What 
direction do you want to pursue with regard 
to supporting lower tariff barriers? What 
protective devices do you have in mind or 
do you feel that Ontario manufacturers 
themselves should have? And what steps 
could we take to put them in place? 

You mentioned briefly your procurement 
policy relative to a 10 per cent preference 
that the government gives. Our party has 
made it clear we feel that is not sufficient. 
Numbers could be produced to indicate that, 
substantially higher costs could be justified 
in terms of the permanent long-term bene- 
fits to Ontarians and to the work force. 

I notice you are working up a thrust rela- 
tive to the electronic and electrical indus- 
tries, something that’s been needed for some 
time in an industry that has had trouble. I 
encourage you in all that, and I hope things 
will be better. Both have an interest in re- 
search and development. I hope that further 
in your discussion of the estimates you will 
be able to be more specific as to the con- 
crete measures, tax credits or rebates you 
might be prepared to implement. 

Your forecast of between two and a half 
and three per cent growth, as opposed to 
the forecast of three per cent earlier, is 
probably sound enough for 1979; but I sug- 
gest to you that there are certainly a lot of 
problem forecasters who are very much con- 
cerned about 1980, and you won't see any- 
thing of that nature there. 

The Conference Board in Canada _indi- 
cates a lesser number. It indicates Ontario’s 
economy might be growing by only 1.8 per 
cent, below the national growth rate of 2.6 
per cent and, next year, by something less 
than one per cent, which equates to some- 
thing less than half of the national rate. On- 
tario’s real growth rate, I am informed, will 
rank ninth in Canada this year, even behind 


the traditional poor maritime provinces, and 
we very well might be last next year. : 

Employment growth is not as hopeful next — 
year in Ontario, according to these fore-— 
casters; they expect it to grow by 0.8 per © 
cent, as opposed to 1.4 per cent nationally. — 
Unfortunately, some manufacturing indus- — 
tries are going to bear the brunt of this 
economic reversal; so were not too certain ‘ 
of the real prospects for economic growth. 

You also talked, I believe, about strength- — 
ening the apprentice system. I certainly — 
hope you can. It has been a problem for : 
young people, of course, and for that meld- i 
ing together of education on the one hand © 
and industry on the other. Finding a formula — 
that will perform better than it has in hel 
past, I think is very important to us. 4 

At the same time, I would have to be 
concerned about the people who are leaving 
Ontario. I know they are coming in from 
the Maritimes and from Quebec, but it’s not 
those people who are going west; I suspect 
that it’s Ontarians who have been with us for 
some time, and I have to feel that some of © 
them are skilled tradesmen. You and I know > 
about shortages of trades that manufacturers _ 
try to fill overseas; as a province that has — 
historically been the manufacturing centre, — 
and supposedly the educational leader, we 
could do a great deal more than were 
doing. i 
I hope the Ministry of Industry and Tour 
ism is concerned about the investment dollars | 
that are going out of Ontario. A lot of | 
Ontario-based money seems to be shifting its 
centre westwardly, and I think this is 
happening because a lot of investors see | 
opportunities out there, but they don’t see — 
here a clearly articulated, comprehensive in- 
dustrial strategy, with specific proposals re- 
garding procurement, manpower, research 
and development and investment. Maybe they 
haven't heard enough about what you're try- 
ing to do and the measures you're trying to 
take. I'm not trying to put you down, when 
I say that the message has got to better 
spread; we just can’t afford to have these — 
losses take place. 

Exports and imports: For the first time, I'm 
given to understand, Japan last year sold 
more manufactured goods than did the United 
States and Canada. The European Economie 
Community increased its imports of capital 
goods 20 per cent in total, but Canadian 
capital goods exports to that region didnt 
increase at all; they dropped by two per cent. | 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: In dollar terms or real 
terms? | 
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Mr. Hall: Per cent is the only figure I 
have, Jim. 

Our home market in Canada suffered as 
well, because all imports accounted for 24 
per cent of total sales in 1967, while last 
year they accounted for 34 per cent of total 
sales. It seems clear that our manufacturing 
sector is not even holding its present position 
but is deteriorating; we're frightened that 
this might deteriorate even more dramatically 
as the tariff barriers drop. 

I would just like to inquire briefly about 
the grant that was made to Ford, because 
we have some information that suggests we 
offered possibly a great deal more than we 
had to offer. We're not trying to back off 
_ from the situation, Under those circumstances, 
we felt the grant was merited. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Your leader said we 
' should offer twice as much. 


_ Mr. J. A. Taylor: But he’s wrong some- 
- times—and he’d' be the first to admit it. 

_ Mr. Hall: You don’t often share informa- 
_ tion with the opposition, and I guess I can’t 
expect you to, but it’s hard to know just how 
| you arrived at the numbers you needed. 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: We'd be happy to tell 
~ you. 
__ Mr. Hall: This is after the fact. We really 
| have to wonder how much groundwork you 
_did with the northern US states that were 
in competition with you. I think it’s fair to 
, ask you at this time whether you did have 
_ to bid that high. We don’t know. 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: My deputy did the 
deal; he will be happy to tell you. 

_ Mr. Hall: I did touch on the subject of 
_ exports to the United States before, and I 
have a little note here stating that Peter 
Towe, the Canadian Ambassador to the 
» United States, said last January that a US 
| report suggested that as a result of legisla- 
, tion and practical constraints—along much the 
| same line that Rodney Grey was saying— 
_roughly 90 per cent of US government pro- 
| curement is not open to sound competition. 

| [10:00] 
| Mr. J. A. Taylor: Is not or is? 

| Mr. Hall: It is not, either because of legis- 
‘lation or practical constraints such as were 
ireferred to in Grey’s statement earlier. Also, 
) legal charges tie you up in the courts and 
, have the same cost effect—and there’s the un- 
_certainty of not knowing whether you are go- 
ing to win the case. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Nontariff barriers. 


Mr. Hall: Well, they are nontariff barriers. 
And by Towe’s estimate it leaves a maximum 







of 10 per cent under which foreign suppliers 
can compete with American companies. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Are you suggesting we 
should reciprocate in some way? 


Mr. Hall: A lot of people would argue that 
we have been boy scouts in this matter of 
nontariff barriers. We have not set those up 
on the scale that other countries have. You 
could probably correct me on this, Mr. Minis- 
ter, but isn’t the figure, for manufactured 
goods that enter Japan duty-free, something 
like four per cent? It’s very low. 

We thought the tariff barrier itself was the 
tool, but all along other games have been 
played by others. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: No doubt about it. 


Mr. Hall: Another recent case has come to 
point. There has been talk in the House be- 
fore about the opportunities for sales of mass 
transit systems in the United States and how 
Canadian companies have been trying to seek 
opportunities there. But I am given to under- 
stand that the Surface Transportation Act, 
recently passed by Congress, for the first 
time seems to require the application of a 
buy-American preference to grants made by 
the federal government to state and local 
governments. 

The Financial Times reported in October 
the draft provisions of the buy-American 
rules, which effectively cover most urban 
transit purchases. They give preference to 
US firms unless foreign companies provide 
51 per cent US content in components and 
final assembly in the United States. A foreign 
firm could win contracts without performing 
the above conditions but only if it could 
underbid the US competitor by 10 per cent. 
If a solution isn’t found, at least two Cana- 
dian firms say they may initiate manufactur- 
ing efforts in the United States rather than 
Canada, which of course would deprive us 
of jobs and export sales. 

There is a lot of evidence of discrimination 
against Canadian goods imported into the 
United States and other countries because of 
the many nontariff barriers they have. To the 
extent that Mr, Rodney Grey can bring our 
understanding of this to a higher level, and 
particularly as it pertains to Ontario, it’s all 
to the good for us. 

The auto pact is continuing to struggle. 
The earlier promise of the first years has 
resulted in deficits increasing yearly, and we 
have no real ability to influence that too 
much, I would love to find out later what 
Red Wilson meant when he said his officials 
are concerned that the auto trade balance 
could be tipped permanently in favour of the 
United States by the current restructuring of 
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the industry to build small cars. I can under- 
stand that we would like to be building the 
cars of the future here, because that’s where 
the potential is and not the cars of the past. 
But what we can do about that remains to 
be seen. I don’t know whether we're closely 
involved with Chrysler, but I would hope 
any deals with Chrysler would include a lot 
of components that would strengthen the 
future situation. 

For the moment, Mr. Minister, I’ve covered 
the main concerns that I have right now. At 
some time I hope I'll find out where Marvin 
Shore is and what he is up to. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: London, Ontario. 


Mr. Hall: Is he in London, Ontario, right 
now? Since I saw the picture of both of you 
talking to the Prime Minister in August, the 
Prime Minister seems to have had a lot of 
trouble at home, and that would concern 
me. I hope you are selective as to where you 
visit. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: J told the Prime Min- 
ister that Mr. Shore was the former Treasury 
critic for your party, and he was very im- 
pressed. 


Mr. Hall: That concludes my comment for 
now Mr, Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: The critic from the third 
party. 

Mr. di Santo: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I was impressed by the minister’s presenta- 
tion above all because of his affirmation. In 
fact, he talked about problems that have 
been discussed quite widely in the last year 
—the branch-plant economy, the role of the 
multinationals, research and development, 
the huge trade deficit and the current account 
deficits. The picture he gave us was a picture 
of relative optimism, while we know the 
situation in Ontario and Canada is not that 
brilliant and is going to be worse in the 
future. 

We have 800,000 unemployed people in 
Ontario and a huge ongoing trade deficit in 
our key manufacturing industries. Last year, 
we exported $19 billion in manufactured 
goods and imported $31 billion worth, for a 
huge deficit of $12 billion. We have an an- 
nual outflow of $2 billion for royalties and 
management fees, and we had a $5.4 billion 
outflow in interest and dividends in 1978. 
These are a few of the signs pointing to the 
fact that Canada is quickly coming into an 
industrial cul-de-sac. 

These are also the warnings that perhaps 
prompted the Minister of Industry to mouth 
the superficial concerns and strategies for in- 
dustrial development he has mentioned to- 


party, some 10 years ago, opened a debate 
on the role of the multinationals, the auto 
pact, the lack of research and development 
and, above all, the branch plant economy and 
the negative consequences for the economy ~ 
of Ontario. : 

The most important elements of the debate : 
about industrial manufacturing, if they have ~ 
to be taken seriously, are: (1) trade policy, 
specifically vis-a-vis export-led growth or any 
part replacement strategy; (2) foreign owner- 
ship and all its attendant issues, like research 
and development and truncated, inefficient — 
firms; (3) tariff policies, specifically after the 
GATT negotiations, and the probable move- 
ment towards free trade with the United 
States; and (4) a sectoral] strategy where key 
industries are isolated and built upon. 

We have already been asking questions in 
the House and during the estimates about 
these issues, and particularly the sectoral 
approach, On the other hand, the minister 
seems to have listened to our criticism and 
has hurried to adopt some of our concerns 
in his speeches before they become politically 
contentious. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I’d better check into 
that. You’d better let me know. 


Mr. di Santo: Yes. I can also mention all 
your speeches if you want. 


night. I would like to remind him that our 









































Hon. Mr. Grossman: I just want to be care- 
ful about implementing any of your policies. 


Mr. di Santo: To give just one example, let 
us look at Ontario’s trade performance. In — 
1977, Ontario accounted for 43 per cent of 
Canada’s exports, including 81.6 per cent of 
the exports of manufactured goods. This last 
sector alone accounts for 67 per cent of the 
province’s exports. While this may seem to 
prove that we are an industrialized province, 
the figures are considerably distorted by On- 
tario’s share of autos and auto parts which 
when combined make up 50 per cent of our 
provincial exports. The American market re- 
mains the destination of 81.3 per cent of On- 
tario’s exports, notwithstanding globetrotting 
trade missions of federal and provincial gov- 
ernments and the new ones announced by 
the minister tonight. 

The recent favourable exchange rate—and 
this is a government euphemism for the bat- 
tered Canadian dollar—helps to explain the 
modestly resurgence of exports to the United 
States, especially in the first semester of this 
year, but it has done little to help domestic 
products to break into European and Japan- 
ese markets. Nor can our shrunken dollar be 
the platform on which long-term economic 
policy will be built. In the meantime, our 
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trade deficit in key manufacturing industries 

actually increased in 1978. The total end- 

products deficit, as the minister said, stood 
at $12 billion last year, Fully 70 per cent of 
those end products originated in the United 

States. 

The point of stating all of this gloom is to 
underline the inappropriateness of the Tory 
government's economic strategy. That strate- 
gy boils down to a preoccupation with ex- 
port-led recovery, with emphasis on exports 
to the United States. The minister repeated 
that time and again tonight and on March 6, 
1979, the minister said: “We can  still—in 
most product categories, in most industries— 

compete relatively freely in the American 

__market, and in that free competition I believe 
our gains from a lower dollar will provide us 
with a great deal of success.” 

The inappropriateness of such a plan 
amounts to gross deception and economic 
irresponsibility. Worse still, it represents a 

continuation of the policy of hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, as well as the continu- 

‘ing slide down the slippery slope to Cana- 

dian-US free trade. 

Briefly, I can point to the following pitfalls 
in a plan to concentrate on exports and in- 
| crease our ties with the United States, These 

pitfalls will show how the four elements men- 
| tioned above are inter-related. 
| First, of the $8-billion deterioration in end 

products traded between 1971 and 1977, $6 
billion is a reflection of the market deteriora- 
tion in our bilateral trade with the United 
‘States. 

Second, it is no coincidence that Canada’s 
trade deterioration accelerated when the 
United States began to have its own domes- 
tic trade problems. Canada is the single most 
important recipient of US exports of manu- 
factured goods. In order to increase exports 
to us, more and more production has been 
moved back to the United States from Cana- 
dian plants in this decade, most noticeably in 
the auto parts industry and especially in 1975 
and this year, which are the two years of 
‘Major recession in the automobile industry. 
[10:15] 

Third, import penetration is increasing in 
‘many key industries. A few increased exports 
will not negate the fact that last year 91 
per cent of our mining machinery was im- 
| ported—and that is despite the optimism 
‘shown by the minister because of the show 
in Sudbury. That will not negate the fact 
that we are a net importer of mining machin 
ory. . 
‘ Fourth, the decline in the dollar gives us 
only temporary relief. Because Canada im- 
ports so many component parts, the high cost 
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of such imports will soon work its way 
through our industrial costs. Later on, I will 
be asking the minister whether the importing 
of parts had any role at all in the bankruptcy 
of the Carrier shoe company, 

Fifth, Canada already imports 63 per cent 
of its end products duty-free. We already 
have substantial free trade with the United 
States, with whom we conduct three quarters 
of our trade. After GATT, close to 80 per 
cent of US-Canadian trade will be duty-free. 
It is well known that free trade in end prod- 
ucts results in assembly industries in Canada, 
where Canada gets the short end of the stick 
in skilled jobs, research and development, and 
export capability. I think that answers the 
argument of the minister that free trade will 
improve our possibilities for exports to the 
US market. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Are you making an argu- 
ment for protectionism, Odoardo? I under- 
stand you want Ontario to secede from the 
United States. 


Mr. di Santo: Which riding do you repre- 
sent? 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: You know that. 


Mr. di Santo: You should talk about elec- 
trical rates for rural areas. 

Sixth, at least 40 per cent of Canadian 
trade consists of transfers between branches 
of multinationals. A recent Ontario Economic 
Council study says multinationals are prone 
to inflating the price of those transfers to our 
detriment. The OEC warns that price-fixing 
is more common with free trade. 

Seventh, global product mandating has be- 
come a plank in the ministry’s strategy. This 
means specialization into one or two product 
lines where production is aimed at the con- 
tinental market. The outcome of this trend 
towards specialization of this type will be 
production-sharing arrangements for the con- 
tinental market, whether officially sanctioned 
with pacts or not. Such arrangements will re- 
sult in the progressive undermining of our 
ability to achieve a healthy level of economic 
self-sufficiency as has occurred already in 
the television industry. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Are you against global 
product mandating? 

Mr. di Santo: We will talk about that 
later— 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, maybe 
you can clarify this. I’m just trying to get 
the thrust of this, and I’ve been listening 
very attentively. I was trying to determine 
whether the thrust of his remarks was that 
Canada, and certainly Ontario, should be- 
come. isolationist. 
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Mr. Chairman: I think Mr. di Santo had 
better carry on. 

Mr. di Santo: Now I understand why the 
member was in trouble when he was Min- 
ister of Energy. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: You're getting crusty 
in your old age, Mr. Chairman. Youre getting 
to be a mean, mean man. 

Mr. Samis: Youre 
James. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Just because you've be- 
come an expert in Libyan affairs— 


Mr. Samis: Cheap, cheap! 


Mr. di What's 
Mussolini? 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. di Santo, please con- 
tinue. 

Mr. di Santo: The government’s program 
is that it won’t take on the multinationals to 
sign planning agreements for research and 
development, to enter into public owner- 
ship where necessary, or to seriously pursue a 
strategy of import replacement. The result is 
that the Ontario government is backing us 
into a position of free trade with the United 
States, with our eves closed. The speech by 
the Premier in Chicago the other day per- 
haps is another symptom of that tendency. 

In other words, because of lack of courage, 
our government is perhaps unconsciously 
steering us towards continental integration. 
Let us remember that the Liberal Party. not 
the Conservative Party, has historically been 
the party of free trade. 

There is no more important issue than 
Canada-US free trade, historically or today. 
Our pattern of development for the future 
depends on its resolution. The issues do not 
stem from some ill-defined and emotional, 
nationalistic sentiments. Rather, they stem 
from the reality of our whole history of 
denendent economic development. 

In Ontario today the Conservatives are 
carrying on the tradition in thinly disguised 
rhetoric about trade strategy, multinationals 
and global product mandating. There is no 
task more urgent than to step into the 
deafening silence of the Canada-US. free 
trade debate. 

Despite the boisterous support for free 
trade by establishment economists and 
businessmen, including the Economic Council 
of Canada, the Ontario Economic Council. 
the C. D. Howe Research Institute and the 
Canadian Senate, commentators have cor- 
rectly pointed to the fact that politicians 
aren't touching this issue with a 10-foot pole. 

According to well-placed Liberals in 
Ottawa, and I quote. “Free trade is anathema 


getting obnoxious, 
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in Toronto. You don’t raise it, because it 
generates so much opposition in that part of 
the country. As a consequence, is 
moving towards free trade with the US, 
with its eyes virtually shut.” That is from the 
Financial Post, March 17, 1979. 

In Ontario politics, we haven't heard any- 
thing on the subject since Darcy McKeough’s 
frequent pronouncements on the desirability 
of establishing several other pacts smaller 
than the auto pact. But we have at least two 
indications that this is and will always be 
contentious issue, on which most of us have 
a strongly held opinion, one way or. another. 

One indication came in the Ontario gov 
ermmen?t’s submission to the federal govern 
ment on GATT. where the dangers of freer 
trade were stated rather strongly. While the 
brief didn’t mention Canada-US free trade 
specifically, when three quarters of our trade 
is with the US, free trade in general is really 
free trade with the US, for all practical pur 
poses. We should not be unaware af this. 

Secondly, in February 1978, OECA did 
poll of Ontarians on economic issues. 
response to a question on whether the 
favoured independent development or jom 
industrial development with the United 
States, 77.4 per cent of females and 654 
per cent of males favoured independent im 
dustries, for an average of 71.8 per cent. 

If we want to face the economic problem: 
that are in front of us, we should not be 
unaware that most of the problems are in the 
manufacturing sector. The minister gave 
tonight a revised outlook for next year, trom 
the three per cent that he had announced 
previously in the booklet Ministry of I 
dustry and Tourism Review. Now he tells u 
that perhaps the growth will be in the range 
of 2.5 per cent to three per cent. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: This year. 

Mr. di Santo: This year. The Conference 
Board in Canada predicted that Ontario 
be in trouble mainly because of the mant 
facturing slump. 





Hon. Mr. Grossman: What's your pre 
diction? 

Mr. di Santo: I don’t make forecasts. 
tell you later how wrong you were in othe 
areas. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No predictions, el 
Odoardo? 


Mr. di Santo: The manufacturing sector 
Ontario, according to the Conference Boa 
in Canada, will actually decline by two pa 
cent in 1980. after a growth of four per ce 
this year and 7.8 per cent in 1978. I thin 
this is a pretty grim forecast. 

































Hon. Mr. Grossman: Do you agree with it? 
Mr. di Santo: I’m not a forecaster. 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: I’m just asking if you 
agree with it. You've read it, I presume. 

Mr. di Santo: What I can tell you is that 
the Conference Board in Canada is not 
exactly an emanation of the New Democratic 
Party. 
~ Hon. Mr. Grossman: Or of the Ontario 
government. I might add that our predictions 
are historically better than theirs. 

Mr. di Santo: It’s an emanation of the 
private sector, which is so dear to your heart. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: A point well made. 


they say, though, I hope. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Their projections are 
usually wrong. 


Mr. di Santo: If the minister takes that 
approach, that he doesn’t even listen to one 
of the most authoritative and serious. re- 
search institutes in Canada— 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I said I listened. I 
idn’t agree. 

Mr. di Santo: —and he thinks he will solve 
e economic problems of the province only 
ith a salesmanship job, he is wrong. That’s 
s far as I can go. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: If I took your advice, 
‘d listen to the conference board then; is 
hat what you've concluded? 

Mr. di Santo: It has been pretty accurate 
the past. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Not as accurate as 
eve been. 


Mr. di Santo: Not in the service sector, 
here most of the jobs have been created in 
e past in Ontario. The manufacturing sector 
in trouble in Ontario. It has been hurt re- 
ntly by the declining industrialization in 
etropolitan Toronto, by the bankruptcy of a 
ajor shoe manufacturer in Ontario and by 


| the automobile industry, if I remember 
rectly, since the former Treasurer made 


_Mr. Hall: You do listen to and read what _ 
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an effort in 1978 to analyse the problem and 
came to the conclusion that Ontario, where 
90 per cent of the automobile industry is 
located, is entitled to a fair share of the 
automobile industry. 

Later on I will comment on the interven- 
tion of your government with the grants to 
the Ford company and, above all, with your 
apologetic position in support of the decisions 
made by General Motors in the allocation of 
funds in Ontario within its retooling plans. 

In Metropolitan Toronto there has been 
quite a debate in the last two months after 
a report was published which tumed out to 
be erroneous. I admit that, but we know that 
in the Metropolitan Toronto area there are 
some industries where there has been no 
growth at all; for instance, rubber products, 
where we are still at the 1971 level; or 
primary metals, where we are lower than in 
1971. There are industries where there has 
been a net decline; for example; durable 
goods, textiles, clothing, furniture and {x- 
tures, paper and allied industries, metal 
fabricating machinery, electrical equipment, 
chemicals and chemical products. 

For the fiscal year 1978-79, in fact, we 
had eight partial closures, with 1,254 workers 
laid off. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Eight closures? How 
many firms are there again? 


Mr. di Santo: Eight partial closures— 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. There were eight 
full closures, I think, weren’t there? 


Mr. di Santo: —and 18 complete closures. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Out of how many 
firms carrying on business in that area? 


Mr. di Santo: Okay. Let me give you— 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I'll see if I can get 
the figure in the morning. 

Mr. di Santo: There were 18 complete 
closures involving 3,138 employees. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. di Santo, have you got 
much more? 

Mr. di Santo: Hours. 

Mr. Chairman: It is now 10:30; so wel 
adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10:09 a.m. in com- 
mittee room 1], 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 


(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: All parties are represented. 
We are a little low on numbers, but I think 
‘ou can continue, Mr. di Santo. We'll call 
the meeting to order. 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Chairman, before 
you begin, Mr. Eakins was asking yesterday 
for an updated list of our staff and, in view 
#f the extensive reorganization, I brought 
vith me this morning an updated telephone 
lirectory for the ministry; we’ll circulate it 
or all the members of the committee so 
hey will be able to find everyone they need 
o find in our ministry. 


Mr. Eakins: I’m glad you stayed late to 
nut that together. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I was up all night, 
tapling it myself. 


_ Mr. Chairman: You may continue any time 
‘ou are ready, Mr. di Santo. 


Mr. di Santo: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
aan. A further concern that I would like to 
aise with the minister is a question of 
e Havilland Aircraft of Canada Limited. 
‘he minister in his introductory remarks has 
‘mphasized several times the necessity of 
eveloping a strong manufacturing sector in 
Mtario, and I think de Havilland is a case 
t point. ; 

You will recall that Mr. Sinclair Stevens 
anounced on September 28 that de Havil- 
md was one of the companies on the list 
: the public companies to be privatized. 
7e raised the question with the government 
’ Ontario, and personally I wrote a letter 
_ the Minister of Industry and Tourism, 
ho replied to me on September 15, 1979. 
De Havilland is a publicly owned com- 
y that was rescued in 1974 because the 
glish owner, Hawker Siddeley, at that point 
as unable to keep a viable operation in 
mada; they didn’t have enough capital to 
vest in Canada. Since there was a prospect 
lat the Canadian aerospace industry would 
Sappear altogether, the federal government 
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rescued de Havilland, and the company 
since 1974 not only has been recovering, but 
also it is in a position today where the 
employment has increased substantially to 
5,000 from 3,000. The company has a new 
line of production, the Dash 7 STOT, plane, 
and it already has on the boards a new 
plane, the Dash X, which is the next genera- 
tion of STOL. 

The money invested by the federal govern- 
ment has been substantial, because apart 
from buying the company in 1974, when they 
spent $38 million, they have invested money 
in the Dash 7 in the amount of $93 million 
and they have guaranteed loans on_ the 
market; so the company now has a_ total 
investment of $190 million. 

The Dash 7 is the success story of the 
Canadian aerospace industry, In fact, they 
either have sold or have options for 63 
planes, and they already have assured sales 
until the spring of 1981. But since the aero- 
space industry is one which becomes obso- 
lete very quickly, there is a need to develop 
the next generation of plane; that’s the Dash 
X, which is on the boards and in which the 
company has already invested $6 million. 

Our concern is that if the company is 
privatized, it may very well end up in the 
situation in which it was in 1974. Unless 
there is a very strong commitment, which at 
this point we think only the government can 
make, the company may end up in the hands 
of buyers who may be interested in reaping 
the profits that are accruing from sales of 
the Dash 7; if they do not intend investing 
in the new Dash X, then the company may 
very well be in trouble and the employment 
of 5,000 workers in jeopardy. 

[10:15] 

There is also a further concern that I 
would like to express; that is, in order to 
buy the company, it requires a corporation 
or a group with a very substantial amount 
of cash available and, as you know, Mr. 
Chairman, at this time there are not too 
many groups that have cash available. A 
few names have been mentioned; one of 
them is Brascan, which has $750 million to 
be invested. Another group is the heritage 
fund in Alberta; that is another name that 
has been mentioned. 
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De Havilland is an Ontario-based industry 
and is a typically Canadian industry which 
employs and develops Canadian technology. 
Eighty-four per cent of the technology em- 
ployed at de Havilland is Canadian; only 
the units that are not available in Canada 
are imported from the United States. The 
engines are built in Canada, and the wings 
and every other part of the plane are built 
in Canada. 

The company is in the process of complet- 
ing a second building so that a second 
assembly line will be built; therefore, there 
is a very good prospect that by next spring 
the employment will reach a high of 5,200 
workers. This is an impressive work force, 
and this is a company that utilizes skilled 
workers. It is one of the few companies that 
train workers on the job and have apprentices 
programs. As you know, Mr. Minister, Gen- 
eral Motors has problems importing skilled 
workers from England, and you are again 
explaining that they would train an equal 
or higher number of workers in Canada. But 
de Havilland is a company that trains work- 
ers on the job and employs skilled workers. 

In your letter, you said—and I want to 
quote: “I do not believe that privatization 
of the company would necessarily be detri- 
mental to its future, although there are 
numerous. questions that would have to be 
resolved with a prospective buyer to assure 
the company and its employees a_ stable 
future.” 

There may not be such a stable future 
if the new buyer does not have a very 
serious commitment to invest funds in the 
next generation of planes or if the buyer is 
located outside Ontario. The Alberta heritage 
fund may very well be a prospect; you know 
that in downtown Edmonton, at the airport, 
there are large buildings where the company 
could be transferred. If such is the case, then 
we have no assurance whatsoever that the 
company and its employees will have a stable 
future. 

I would like to know whether the minister 
still has the same position, or whether he is 
considering making a very strong presenta- 
tion to the Chairman of the Management 
Board of Cabinet. I want to add that this is 
not a philosophical or ideological position; 
it is a practical problem, and one we have 
to solve in Ontario in a pragmatic way. 

We think the present formula is working 
very well. In fact, not only has the company 
been profitable but, what is more important, 
the company exports 80 per cent of its prod- 
uct, which means it is one of the few com- 
panies that contribute substantially to the 
reduction of our trade deficits in manufac- 
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tured goods. Yesterday, the minister gave us 
the staggering figure of a $12-billion deficit | 
in manufactured goods. I think it is in the 
interests of Ontario, and in the interests of 
Canada, that we keep that company the way 
it is, and we should refrain from being) 
caught by the paranoia against the public 
sector in this case. ' 

Another matter I would like to raise, Mr. 
Chairman, is the recent bankruptcy of the, 
J. D. Carrier Shoe Company Limited. Yes- 
terday the minister asked me which fore- 
caster I trust. I said that if there is a 
forecaster I don’t trust, it is perhaps the 
Minister of Industry and Tourism. In fact, 
in his review on page 28, the last column) 
on the right, under Leather and Footwear 
Industries, it says: “The setting of quotas) 
and the lower value of the Canadian dollar 
have given Canada’s footwear industry new 
blood and an exciting future outlook. Since: 
50 per cent of the footwear sector and 7s 
per cent of the tanning industry are located’ 
in Ontario, the potential and importance o 
job creation efforts are substantial.” 

This forecast, published in July by 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism, isn’t 
accurate as the Conference Board in Canada’ 
if two months later we have the collapse of 
the major shoe manufacturer in Ontario. 

I would like the minister to give us some 
more details about the bankruptcy of the 
J. D. Carrier Shoe Company Limited, be | 
cause in answering our questions in th 
House he wasn’t really specific. He told t 
that the circumstances surrounding the bank 
ruptcy were several, including a down a 
in the market of monumental proportions. He = 
said that he had encouraged the Ontario 
Development Corporation to be as lenient as. 
possible in terms of its position as a creditor | 
in order to ensure that either a new pur. 
chaser can come in or the current operators 
get whatever leniency they require from : 
ODC in order for them to continue to oper 
ate. It is quite clear from the press reports | 
that the company apparently is not going to 
operate in its entirety; and there are 1,400) 
workers laid off, despite the forecast of the | 
ministry. The minister said yesterday that he . 
would revise the criteria for the three cor 
porations, the Ontario Development Corpor 
ation, the Eastem Ontario Development , 
Corporation and the Northern Ontario De 
velopment Corporation. m 

I would like to ask the minister to tell us» 
if he knew anything about the labour prac | 
tices of this specific company. I would also” 
like to ask if he knew anything about th 
imports of parts and the impact of imports | 
in the deterioration of the financial situation © 
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of the company, because I suspect that this 
company imported large parts from other 
countries. With the devaluation of the dol- 
Jar, I think this is one of the companies that 
paid because of that. I wonder whether the 
minister has any figures about that and 
whether that was taken into account when 
the Ontario Development Corporation gave 
$2 million worth of guaranteed loans, Since 
one of the criteria is the sourcing of sup- 
plies, I'd like to ask the minister whether 
that was taken into account when ODC 
went to the rescue of the company, which 
had been in trouble since last year. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Do I take it you 
wouldn't have put in the money to save the 
company? Is that your position? 

Mr. di Santo: Don’t put words in my 
mouth. I’m asking you a question. I’m ask- 
ing you whether you first took into account 
whether this company was importing a sub- 
stantial number of parts, and did that sub- 


Ontario? Did this company, by importing 
parts, with the declining dollar value, put it- 
self into trouble because of that? These are 
he questions that I’m asking you. I’m not 
elling you that you shouldn’t rescue the 
sompany. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You’re not taking a 
osition as to whether the ODC loan guaran- 
ee was a good guarantee? You're not taking 
. position on that? 

| Mr. di Santo: You are the minister. You 
ave to answer the questions. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You're quite right. I 
ist wanted to clarify that you weren’t tak- 
1g a position on that. You're free to, but 
ou are free not to as well. 


_Mr. di Santo: As I said, I’m asking the 
uestions. When you answer, I can reply. 
I would also like to ask the minister 
whether he knew of the abominable labour 
tactices of this company. Did he know that 
ntil the last day of operation it was paying 
inimum wage and less than minimum wage? 
answering the questions of my colleague 
€ member for Hamilton East (Mr. Mac- 
*nzie), the minister said this is not one of 
@ criteria on which the ODC bases its 
derations, But if we want to develop a 
und industry, the wage aspect becomes an 
portant aspect and should be a preoccu- 
ition of the Minister of Industry and 
urism. 
Yesterday the minister said there was $35 
illion left in the Employment Development 
ind. I’d like him to tell us how he arrived 
that amount. From the figures released on 
tober 18, apart from the $28 million given 
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to Ford and excluding the money allocated 
for tourism, they spent $5.63 million, and 
there’s the $7 million spent out of the total 
of $100 million for the pulp and paper 
industry, 

Id like to ask the minister how he arrived 
at the total of $35 million left in the fund. 
[10:30] 


At this point, after several months of 
operation, I'd like to ask the minister if he 
can give us, or if there is, any study on cost- 
benefits and the criteria used in allocating 
the funds. I know that he announced the 
criteria would be reduced. I’d like to know 
if, in granting the $5.63 million and $7 
million to the pulp and paper industry, the 
government knows if any apprenticeship or 
training course has been contemplated by 
the companies which received the funds and 
what level of Canadian or Ontario value as- 
sets in the production is being taken into 
consideration; if the reinvestment of profits 
in Ontario has also been discussed; or if 
there is any commitment on the part of the 
companies which received the money to do 
so, since six of them are foreign companies. 

I'd like to ask the minister to tell us how 
they work out the employment level with the 
companies. 

As far as the Small Business Development 
Corporation Act is concerned, which was one 
of the pitches made by the minister yesterday 
in his introductory remarks, I know of only 
one ‘corporation set up. I read that in the 
Toronto Star on August 27, 1979. I’d like to 
ask the minister how many companies have 
been set up so far, how they are operating, 
and what capital they have available. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Fourteen. 


Mr. di Santo: Fourteen companies. Do you 
also have a figure on the amount of funds 
available? 


Hon, Mr. Grossman: I will have that for 
you. The SBDCs are run by the Ministry of 
Revenue; so I'll have to get those figures 
for you. 


Mr. di Santo: I’d now like to restrict my 
remarks to the automobile industry, because 
the automobile industry is the most important 
industry in Ontario and accounts for a very 
large amount of our exports, This is really 
the crux of the problem in the manufacturing 
sector in southern Ontario. 

Since the auto pact, we have been going 
through growing pains. Except for the initial 
years, we have been faced with a situation 
where an increasing amount of parts are pro- 
duced in the United States while ithe cars are 
assembled in Canada. Therefore, the auto 
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pact has resulted in a substantial trade defi- 
cit for Canada. In fact, in 1969 we only had 
a $90-million deficit; in 1979, we are faced 
with an astonishing deficit. There are two 
reasons for this; one is that the US market is 
now saturated; because of the recession in 
the United States, the demand for automo- 
biles is declining sharply. 

The second reason—and this is more im- 
portant for Canada—is that the auto parts 
used by the Big Three and the American 
Motors Company increasingly are built in- 
house in the United States or using American 
manufacturers. For this reason, at the end of 
1070 we will have a $4-billion deficit in parts 
alone. If we make a rough calculation of the 
cost per job, we will end up with a stagger- 
ing number of jobs that we will lose because 
of the deficit in the auto pact. That situation 
is unacceptable, Also, in the United States, 
hecause of the energy crisis, there is a gi- 
wantio effort to modernize and retool the 
whole industry, They are moving from the 
present cars to lighter, fuel-efficient cars. The 
investinents that have been announced are 
in the range of 865 billion to $70 billion, 

The last tine the government of Ontario 
made an effort—T think it was also the first 
tine awas in 1078, when the Ministry of 
Tvoasury, Moonomics and Intergovernmental 
\ffates produced a document on ithe auto 
parts, asking for a fair share for Canada, and, 
sinee YO per cent of the automobile industry 
fg ty southern Ontario, when we are asking 
for a faty share for Canada we are really 
asking tor a faty share for Ontario, As T said 
before, tf we have a S4-billlon delloit, be 
wane of that alone we lose an tmmoense nim 
ber of fobs ty Ontario, Th on the other hand 
we do not have a fate share of fivestment of 
the SOS billion oe B70 billion white will he 
favested fy retooling, then we will be put 
Mato an tintenable position, his government 
should realtee that the threat to the nvani 
Tacturtag seotar of Ontario i really eeriaue 

Last week, on November 14.) General 
Vlotors announced that i will taveet aad hdl 
lion ty Canada, That Rowe af AS hillian aves 
weer to be @ lot but tf we loak at it tn the 
ae Gotan hiss pains Hay the (ative 
mite Dachaatew. th a Ary ee OF ANE Ait 
bavestment af RBar + . a 
WE ALS HOAX petting Savoie Ky M yt 
VASbhe BOW eben dafaed " aly . \s bY) Val 
the Craton thiartet ty ane tanth rials 

of The Nach 
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you will realize that this operation for la 
ada—even though $2 billion seems to be 
huge amount of money—results in not only 
net loss of jobs for Canada but also in ax 
deterioration of our position as an indusaz 
province and as an industrial country, = 
I realize this is a federal responsibilit 
but I think the government of Ontario 
to give a very close look to the automo: 
industry. The automobile industry is mn 
going to go away. It is going to be he 
will change, it will transform itself but: 
will be here. In Ontario now, it is the mai 
manufacturing industry. Later in the es 
mates we will be discussing in more det 
the problems of this industry, what & 
provincial government should do and 
package it should be able to obtain in de 
ing with the federal government and wie 
the automobile companies. 
I want to say at the outset that you wa 
solve the problem we have in the automob 
industry by doing what you did when » 
granted $28 million to Ford in order 
attract them to locate their plant in Winds: 
The problems are much more complex & 
have to be faced with a clear idea of th 
complexity. The goverument of Ontario & 
been negligent in doing that recently. 
T want to say a few words about tz 
and the trade missions that the 
announced yesterday, When he spoke abe 
Japan, he was obviously quite disappoir 
Ilo said Japan has virtually teld us that t 
don’t want our money, thank you, TF 
have shut their door in Toronto. He & 
ho is willing to eo to Japan again next sp 
to try to change this situation, 
‘The situation ts, as TU said vesterday, 
mort OF Our exports are directed to » 
United States, The so-called third” ope 
hasn't worked so far, and there are no sf 
that it will work te Batere. ‘The stage 
whieh TE thik ie ayparert. ts @ difficult ¢ 
Oy October 18 a Ly there was 2 
Harenoe Ormanbeed ba tke Globe and ) 
wnt the Nihouw Kebeat Sttnaber, the Japas 
BOOHONALO fauiehal, at the Koval Yor : Ho 
1 tik hore were alse people from 
Milivietey ab dackaates: aac “Weurisnt Te 
ie vewiwe that came feo the Japa 
wie ithe olaan Baee takt as quite le 
wotlk fa a were gabtle way= 
WWE CALL POA SOR WN will ive he 
HW EAOtOeGt gaat wat aus technelogy: 
1 thik the qawe ab haan te a Tost ot 
Hat Wagodd Gwe te Reda waadte by the 
tay AEE ab tab wear would Te hg) 
wilh (Ar the AtAiktee an a learning 
VLG BE Rbk Gatiaictee Rauch @nerrttiee 
WALOTLTEN Gh patton tagabat hy it pan, 
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haps he would have learned that if we 
adopted some of those policies in Ontario, 
we could start redressing our industrial de- 
velopment and, above all, perhaps we could 

| have the process of freeing our province and 
our country from the economic dependency 
that we have today. 


[10:45] 


_ Trade with Japan doesn’t look good be- 
cause we know that in 1973 Japan pur- 
chased 7.1 per cent of all Canadian exports 
and 1.1 per cent of Ontario exports. The 
reason is that they, Japan, import mostly 
agricultural products and raw semi-processed 
industrial materials. It is interesting that, 
for Japan, semi-processed industrial materials 
are considered manufactured goods. 

What I would like to say is that, despite 
the fact that last year we exported $14 
million more to Japan than in 1977, the 
trade deficit on end products continued to 
rise from a $1-billion deficit in 1976 to $1.3 
billion in 1977 and to nearly $1.7 billion in 
1978, which means in effect that our trade 
with Japan is one of those situations where 
‘the more we increase the trade, the more the 
leficit increases. I’d like to ask the minister 
o tell us why he thinks we have no access 
o Japan. 

I'd like to bring to your attention, Mr, 
Minister, that Japan has implemented such 
trict guidelines on foreign investment poli- 
ies that virtually from the second World 
Var to 1965, no foreign direct investment 
vas allowed and joint ventures were allowed 
nly where 50 per cent of the shares were 
a the hands of the Japanese. 

I'd like to suggest to the minister that he 
ead the Watkins report, which tried to 
uantify the foreign investments in manu- 
rcturing in Japan, as well as the guidelines 
tat Japan has set and the certificate of 
alidation that Japan has produced for the 
ultinationals operating in Japan, ‘That is 
‘valid exercise that may help the minister 
t setting some guidelines for Canada, The 
end in Canada is quite the opposite, Last 
sar, almost all the applications of foreign 
mpanies were approved; MIRA passed 06 
tr cent of the applications, and Ontario 
sreed with that, 


Hon, Mr, Grossman: No, no, 


Mr. di Santo: Well, almost all of them, 1 
not saying all of them, but almost all of 
om. I think that’s the wrong trend, Th the 
ister gos to Japan next year, he should 
dy the guidelines or perhaps LT can send 
the guldelines<so that he can have 
© ideas for Ontario and for MIA, lape 
Hy now there are feelings that the now 
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federal government wants to abolish FIRA 
or to change it to make it less effective, I 
think it is in the interest of Ontario that we 
take a stronger position. I understand that 
the minister has been saying time and again 
that every investment is welcome as long as 
jobs are created, 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s wrong; don’t 
misrepresent me. 


Mr. di Santo: I'll quote again from your 
speech on March 23—we say that’s not good 
enough. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Quote it for me. 


Mr. di Santo: I quoted it last night, J 
don’t have all the papers in front of me. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The quotes you had 
last night didn’t say that. 

Mr. di Santo: If you read the record, you 
will see that, 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You are the one 
who's trying to put words in my mouth now, 
and if you want to you'll have to find my 
words and try to put them back, Okay? 


Mr, di Santo: Okay, I'll come with quotes, 
chapter and verse. 

Even if this government thinks that every 
investment is welcome as long as it creates 
jobs, we think that is not good enough, 


Hon, Mr. Grossman: I’m not going to let 
you read that into the Hansard report with- 
out having to interrupt you every time you 
say that, 

Mr. di Santo: That has been the thrust of 
the government, That has been the policy of 
this government, 


Hton, Mr. Grossman: That isn’t, 


Mr. di Santo: In fact, last year 96° per 
cent of all the applications were approved; | 
you cannot deny that, Of the applications 
from January 1 to August 31, 1979, 76 were 
actually manufacturing, 48 import distribue 
tion and 84 were retail, [ think something 
has to be said about it if there is such a 
large number of applications in the service 
woctor, | don’t think that proves the point the 
minister trled to make yesterday, that we 
have to reinforce our manufacturing sector. 
hia isn’t the way to reinforce the manufac. 
tiving sector, 

I want to way a few words about the gov: 
ermments procurement policy before TL cone 


clude my remarks, The minister, in his 
introductory vemarka yesterday, sald the 
yovernmont ts committed and that it would 


like to revise the LO per cont premium, The 
fact in that thia government havnt done much 
When it haw been directly involved tn pur 
chasing policies, The government does not 
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have a clear direction in defining the areas 
where it should take a more active role. 

Last year we brought forward a few ex- 
amples of manufacturing companies in On- 
tario which did not have the opportunity to 
benefit from the purchasing policies of 
Ontario. As you will remember, I raised the 
question of Microfilm Recording Company 
Lirhited with you. That was a small example 
we raised in the House. 

We had other examples that were debated 
in the House and, for reasons that were 
never made public, you tried to justify the 
choice made by the government. The fact 
is that Canadian Applied Technology of 
Buttonville, which was found unsatisfactory 
from a technical point of view, is a Cana- 
dian company which has done work in the 
United States—in several states actually. 
There are ways and means by which a 
government procurement policy can be pro- 
moted actively as a definite policy on the part 
of the government. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: All the facts were 
made public. 


Mr. di Santo: You said that the facts could 
not be made public because the company 
didn’t want them to be. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, no. I said I 
would make all facts public— 


Mr. di Santo: Very good. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: —that the company 
felt comfortable with. I also indicated that 
I would make all the facts available to both 
your party and the official opposition, and 
all that occurred. 


Mr. di Santo: Privately to the leaders. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That was with the 
agreement of the opposition leaders, as I 
recall, and with the company. I just won’t 
let you imply that this government or my- 
self hid any of the facts. We were willing 
to provide any of the facts and figures that 
the company felt comfortable with. I did 
supply all the information requested by the 
opposition parties. 

Mr. di Santo: Well, okay, I just want to 
reiterate what I said. In your answer on 
June 8, 1979, you didn’t say you would make 
the facts public. In fact, you said: “How- 
ever, if I were to do that, I must say to the 
leader of the third party that in order to give 
an effective defence of the decision made, 
it would probably not be in the best interests 
of the Canadian company to go into extensive 
detail as to some of the severe reservations 
the government had in making that decision. 
In that spirit I would be pleased to make 
available on a totally confidential basis, to 
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both the Leader of the Opposition and the | 
leader of the third party, most of the infor- | 
mation we have at hand, or at least that — 
portion which is not confidential from the — 
company.” ! 

So you didn’t say you would make it 
public. You said you would make it avail- 
able to the leaders of the two parties. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You said a few 
moments ago that I kept some information 
secret. I want to make it quite clear that I 
was willing then—and what you’ve read con- 
firms this—and IJ am willing now to make 
available any information that the company 
wants made available. I have made all the 
information available to the members of the 
opposition. As you acknowledged, I have not 
received one bit of indication from you or 
your leader that the information we pro- 
vided was incomplete or inadequate. 

If you make that allegation, make it. If 
you don’t, I ask only that you show me the 
courtesy of acknowledging we did not hide, 
or keep secret, any information. 

Mr. di Santo: I didn’t say you hid any- 
thing. You said you kept some information 
secret. I read your record. I didn’t say you 
were there to hide anything. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I made everything 
available, to the satisfaction of the leader 
of your party. 

Mr. di Santo: That is not to say that, when 
you answered, you said you couldn’t make 
it public. There is a difference between 
making something public and making it 
available in a confidential way. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I presume your } 
leader, by not raising objection, has indicated t 
he agreed with my course of action. If you 7 
are taking a different position, you are quite 
free to do so. | 

; 
o 


Mr. di Santo: My leader’s not raising any 
objections doesn’t mean you made the infor- 
mation public. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Carry on. 


Mr, di Santo: You made it available to 
my leader; that’s the difference. ai 

Anyway, the purchasing policies of the 
Ontario government are not accepted by Sa 
confidential report prepared for the Depart- | 
ment of Communications, national tele- | 
communications branch, industrial resources | 
division. I want to quote what kind oF | 
premium they say would be acceptable for | 
Canadian companies: ‘ 

“The approach developed for determining — 
the premium which can be justified on eco- — 
nomic grounds is based on two components. 
One component considers existing economic © 
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conditions in the communications industry; 
in the other case, specific factors. In most 
eases only the former component is of 
interest. With current levels of unemployment 
and capital utilization, comparing an entirely 
domestically produced good to an import, 
the maximum premium based on this com. 
ponent is 76 per cent of the price of the 
imported article. In other words, if the price 
of the Canadian product is less than 76 
per cent of the price of the import, buying 
Canadian is justified. The maximum premium 
for different percentages of domestic con- 
tent can be determined using simple algebraic 
formula. For example, with 50 per cent 
domestic content, the maximum allowable 
‘price of the good is 127 per cent of the 
import price.” 

__ This is in the communications field—one of 
the areas where any modem industrialized 
country should expand. We know there are 
areas in the communications industry where 
the future industries of the country will 
discover whether they can compete with 
other countries or not. 

_ With this, I conclude my remarks and will 
seserve the right to speak on each individual 
vote later on. 

11:00] 


' Mr. Chairman: Mr. Minister, I guess you 


‘ 


lave some response for both groups. 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I 
vant to run over—in not too great length I 
1ope—some of the comments made last night. 
_ Beginning with Mr. Eakins’ comments: As 
lIways Mr. Eakins has attempted to be con- 
‘tuctive in his remarks on the tourist in- 
ustry. I want to comment a bit on his 
uggestion about a master plan—whatever 
tat entails. The federal government is cur- 
emtly working upon what is called A Na- 
onal Tourism Strategy. I think that’s an 
iportant step forward. I’m a little con- 
omed, I suppose, about to what extent the 
ederal government can develop a national 
jurism strategy in view of the fact that the 
vurist attractions in Newfoundland are so 
\fferent from those in British Columbia. 
It seems to me that whatever policy, 
vhatever strategy they’ve tried to develop 
tourism, must really respond to the 
‘ncerns we expressed—I hope it would any- 
y—at the last tourism ministers’ conference: 
at the tourism priorities established by 
ch province are, in my experience, quite 
propriate and suitable to the province’s 
ds. I think that—in simple terms—we are 
Etter able to assess our market, the kinds 
things we should be developing and sell- 
, than the national government in Ottawa 


are 
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is. The kind of support the national govern- 
ment ought to be providing is in the areas 
of financial assistance, airline deregulation 
and promoting Canada in advertising in over- 
seas markets. That kind of support to the 
specific things that we are doing to sell the 
retail side of our tourist package is what 
Wwe need in a national tourism strategy. In 
terms of a provincial tourism strategy, we 
are now, as you know, well down the road 
in making changes in various areas. 

Perhaps as the estimates unfold, Mr. Eakins 
might be able to tell us about some of the 
other pieces not in place now, that he would 
add to a tourism strategy. I would call, for 
example, our tourist information centres thrust 
an important part of the strategy. I would 
call our trip program an important part of 
the strategy to upgrade. I would call our 
determination to go ahead with some theme 
parks in various parts of the province an 
important part of the strategy. I would call 
our determination to provide funding for 
destination resorts, places like Searchmount— 
if we can get that under way—and on speci- 
fic things like low ski attractions, an im- 
portant part of this strategy. I would call 
our efforts to improve our highway signing 
situation an important part of our strategy. 

Finally, the marketing side is paramount. 
In the next couple of months we will be 
ready with what I consider a totally new 
marketing strategy for tourism. All in all, it 
will comprise a pretty good master plan 
for tourism in Ontario. 

One of the things Mr. Eakins referred to 
was some of the B.C. plans. We are now 
trying to do something that really hasn’t 
been done here effectively: to go to the 
markets and find out what kinds of things 
will work. That should be completed not too 
long from now. 

After deciding which specific lures will 
work, we will build our marketing campaign 
around that assessment of our major markets. 
If it’s the type of thing BC did, then that’s 
something we will proceed with. If it’s some- 
thing else—and we are several years down 
the road when BC tried that and succeeded 
with it—then it will be something else. But 
the conditions here are a little different 
from British Columbia. 

I would point out that the person who de- 
veloped that particular promotion for British 
Columbia, to which Mr. Eakins referred, is 
now a consultant to our ministry on a reg- 
ular basis. So we have all that information, 
and he is as creative as he suggested he is. 

One of the recurring themes we hear in 
the ‘tourist industry is deregulation. Mr. 
Eakins again referred to that. We have been 
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into deregulation in the tourist sector. We 
deregulated in the area of campground 
licencing. As the member will know, that 
created some misunderstanding and concern 
out there, as these things always do when you 
undertake what appears to be the removal 
of a government service program. 
Mr. Eakins: How is that accepted now? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think they are begin- 
ning to accept it. I was up with campground 
owners last Friday. They now seem to be 
understanding a little better how it is work- 
ing. I might take a moment to explain that. 


Mr. Eakins: Could you just make reference 
to any thought the municipalities have on 
that also? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. One of the percep- 
tions when we got out of licensing camp- 
grounds in southern Ontario was that suddenly 
presented a new and different role for the 
municipalities in licensing campgrcunds. In 
point of fact, it did nothing by way of af- 
fecting the municipal role. The municipali- 
ties have always had a role in campgrounds 
beginning with zoning and ending up, in 
some cases, with health. They have always 
played a role in that area. Our removal from 
licensing did not add to their powers or 
authority in any way whatsoever. 

Municipalities, as is always the case, may 
decide to take a more active role from year 
to year in controlling campgrounds, but that 
is not at all the function of our licence. In 
fact, our licensing of campgrounds was sim- 
ply a certification that all of the requirements 
and all of the permits that campground oper- 
ators had to obtain had been obtained. It was 
not an added approval in any sense. It was a 
certification that all of the other approvals 
had all ready been obtained. The current 
situation is that we have saved the camp- 
ground owners the cost of that additional 
licence and the need of sending in forms to 
obtain that licence. 

Our services are unchanged. We have al- 
ways assisted campground owners in obtain- 
ing those various approvals. There are five 
or six provincial ministries involved and there 
are municipalities involved. We continue to 
have our field staff work with a campground 
owner to get all the approvals from those 
ministries and the municipality, where ap- 
propriate. 

The point I am making is that we have 
deregulated. It hasn’t caused, and shouldn’t 
have caused, any problem for the campground 
owners. I might add, as I told the camp- 
ground owners, if it has, then I would like 
some specifics and I will look into that again. 
Our intent was not to withdraw one iota of 
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the service or assistance we were providing 
to campground owners. - 

The campground owners, on the other 
hand, are getting assistance from us, and we 
are providing exactly the kind of role the 
honourable member suggested we ought 
be playing, that is, a co-ordinating role with 
various government agencies, In my opening 
comments yesterday, I indicated that we saw 
our role, not as being reactive, but as being © 
pro-active, being an advocate. For a single 
campground owner or a single tourist oper- 
ator who wants to come in, add to his prem- 
ises or build a new premise, it is the Ministn 
of Tourism’s responsibility to take that per- 
son through all of the doors in government to - 
get the necessary approval. We should be 
doing that and we are doing that. 4 

I might take this opportunity to tell mem- 
bers that any of their constituents or anyone 
they know in the tourist industry who is 
thinking of going into any of these projects 
should be coming to us and expecting us to 


thing I would like to hear about on a specific 
basis. 

I have some comment about the role of the - 
Ontario Development Corporation. We may 
get into that when we get into the vote. 
fice it to say that a member suggested ODC 
ought to be specializing in lending to the 
tourist industry. Essentially, it has two gen- 
eral mandates: manufacturing and tourism 

We will have figures for you with regai 
to just how many loans were made to the 
tourist industry since its inception in 19% 
Tourism loans since 1974 have totalled 585. 

Mr. Eakins: They have been drastically 
reduced in the last reporting year, as I 
member. I think there were something like 
52 tourism-oriented loans, or was it 35? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Thirty-five. < 

Mr. Eakins: It’s pretty much down, but 
we can discuss that under ODC. ; 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We made $63.1 mil 
lion worth of loans. I think that’s a pret 
good record over five or six years for 
Ontario Development Corporation. As 
complete our redefinition of the role of O 
I would hope they would be in a position & 
serve the tourist industry even better, but I 
must say it has been a successful vehicle 
providing financing to that industry. 3 

Interestingly, among our reorganizations 
has been a bringing together of our 
staffs. We used to have a situation wher 
one community there might be an OL 
office, an Industry and Tourism office and ¢ 
tourism officer, but essentially in differe 
offices. As you know, we have combine 
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those where possible, and we'll be complet- 
ing that over the next little while. In the 
very near future, you will find they are all 
working together in the same office, We 
‘won't have a situation, as we sometimes had 
in the past, where someone was coming to 
_the ODC office and making a proposal and 
_ the ODC man was processing that, while the 
tourism man didn’t know about it until 
»somewhere down the line. Now they will 
_all be working together as part of one minis- 
try team to analyse each application that 
comes in. 
_ The bringing together of the offices and 
putting more tourism people out in the field 
will mean the accessibility of ODC to the 
tourist industry will be greatly increased. 

I should also point out in terms of financ- 
‘ing the vehicle, SBDCs have four mandates, 
one of which is tourism. 


Mr. Eakins: Are there any specializing in 
tourism at the present time? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We don’t know. I 
don’t have that and I think we're really at 
an early stage in terms of the SBDCs. From 
the figures I have—and this will answer one 
of the questions Mr. di Santo had—18 
SBDCs are now incorporated. That means 
there is at least $90 million available for in- 
vestment in small businesses in this province. 
You might be interested in knowing one of 
them is in tourism. 


Mr. Hall: That would be a maximum of 
$90 million, wouldn’t it, with 18 times the 
ceiling of $5 million? 

_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: Each has an au- 
horized capital of $5 million, yes. 


Mr. Hall: So it’s not a matter of “at least.” 
The “at least” would apply to whether the 
aew thing is still in the works. You’re not 
specific as to some of them relating to 
ourism. They do have to register with you 
tt first go and indicate in their papers their 
bjects, don’t they? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. The Ministry of 
evenue is the ministry they register with. 
_ believe I'm correct in saying all of the 
orporations have registered as eligible for 
ach of the four mandates SBDCs are al- 
wed to have. I am told there is one in 
ttawa now being formed which will be 
oncentrating on tourism. 

I think it’s fair to say the people here 
ust get their money out. They must rein- 
st it, as you know, to stay eligible and in 
€ program. If they get good tourist ap- 
ications brought in to them under the 
ivate sector or by us, then I am sure that 
ey will be reinvesting it in a tourist oper- 
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ation, They will be looking for viability, I 
expect. 

I am told most of the SBDCs at the pres- 
ent time are funded somewhere in the range 
of $250,000 to $500,000. There are 18 reg- 
istered to date; 17 have authorized capital 
of $5 million and one has authorized capital 
of $1 million. The total authorized capital, 
therefore, is $86 million, not $90 million. 
[11:15] 


That’s where we stand right now on the 
SBDCs. As far as our ministry's role is con- 
cerned, we are actively promoting them. In 
other words, we’re not in one of those situa- 
tions where we have a vehicle out there 
that’s being neglected. My ministry, through 
my director of small business, has conducted 
presentations and seminars in SBDCs for 
various business gatherings throughout the 
province. You might be interested to know 
the details of these presentations. 

There was one in Cobourg, with 20 people 
attending; Kingston, 100; Barrie, 40; Kitch- 
ener, 150; St. Catharines, 85; Hamilton, 125 
and Toronto, 50. The point is that rather 
than have a program and let it sit, my field 
staff and my director of small business are 
actively out throughout the province running 
seminars, bringing business people in, edu- 
cating them as to the working of the SBDCs 
and generally trying to get people in those 
communities into the SBDCs. 

I needn't kid you, and I’ve said it quite 
publicly, my guess is that the communities 
in which the SBDCs are incorporated are, 
in turn, the communities that will receive 
the investments from the SBDCs. I think 
that’s reasonable. That’s why we're really 
working hard to get people throughout the 
province in the various municipalities to 
invest their money in SBDCs. 

Since we are actively promoting it among 
both our industry and tourism people, I’m 
thoroughly confident we will get a portion 
of that money out to the tourist industry. We 
are watching that on a regular basis and we 
will report to you. If SBDCs are not getting 
out, we will be approaching the Minister of 
Revenue and the Treasurer on; those matters. 

I want to deal with the comments Mr. 
Eakins made on some of the other issues, 
but perhaps we should save the time and 
deal with them when we get to the tourism 
votes. Mr. Hall made several general com- 
ments. One of his general thrusts, as was 
the case with the critic for the third party, 
was that our economy was not in great shape 
for the future. I would have to say our 
presentation yesterday was fairly balanced. 
We did present, I think, both the positive 
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and negative side of each. We mentioned 
negatives we'll face in the next little while. 
In judging as to whether or not we present- 
ed both sides, I would urge members not 
to concentrate only on the down side, just 
as they would urge us not to pretend the 
up sides are the whole story either. I think 
we've taken pains to do that. 

The point we are making in our presenta- 
tion is that we are not kidding ourselves. 
We are trying to get a handle on the real 
situation here and, in doing that, were 
measuring up what our problems are and 
trying to knock them off one at a time. I 
think we do have to be realistic. 

We have to understand also that while 
we read a lot about firms fleeing Ontario, 
the flow isn’t really that great. We also get 
a lot of new firms coming into Ontario— 
GM expansions, Ford’s new plant, the Cad- 
bury head office and the Sun Life head 
Office. Pratt and Whitney is opening up a 
major facility here which will include re- 
search and development. Other corporations, 
such as Du Pont, the Royal Bank and the 
Bank of Montreal, do have major functions 
being transferred into this province. 

Mr. Samis: Due to political circumstances. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The member points 
out that’s due to political circumstances. I 
can only say these firms are making a busi- 
ness judgement as to whether Ontario is a 
good and healthy place to do business. A 
lot of them obviously are concluding it is. I 
guess there’s no point in my reading out a 
long list of the firms that have expanded in 
Ontario or have located in Ontario over the 
past little. while. 

When you look at what’s happening across 
the board, you find firms operating at the 
high capacity figures we indicated. All our 
reports from our field staff indicate that while 
a lot of firms are reading the Report on 
Business and the Conference Board in Can- 
ada’s reports saying things are bad, few of 
them are reporting that their individual 
firms are facing any problems. Most of them 
are reporting that business is good, their 
orders are holding up and their investment 
plans are continuing. 

There has been talk about the decline in 
our trade position in the third quarter of 
this year, and the figures were worse than 
expected. A close analysis of the figures 
indicates, though, that one of the reasons 
for that decline is a fairly substantial in- 
crease in the amount of manufacturing 
equipment and production machinery being 
purchased by Ontarians and Canadians for 
plant expansions. Whether they should have 


bought that, or whether that machinery was | 
available here or not, is another matter. The 
fact is, that there is quite an upsurge in 
the amount of equipment being purchased 
for plant expansion in the third quarter of | 
1979. | \ 

We believe most of those companies care-_ 
fully assess the market. We are aware of the. 
pending difficulties in the United States, | 
Most of the people we deal with are telling 
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us they are proceeding with their plans, but 
their orders are holding up and they are 
still fairly optimistic. q 

In terms of our merchandise trade, ex- 
ports grew rapidly in September and imports | 
declined. In September, Canada registered | 
a trade surplus of $641 million. That was 
the best month so far in 1979. | 

Those are the situations, We can talk for- | 
ever, I suppose, about whether the economy 
is in good or bad shape. I’m happy to stand ~ 
on the figures we have now drawn out. | 
































the manufacturing segment of that total . 
number? 


Mr. Laughren: That’s a dishonest figure. _ 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s total non- | 
sense. te , 
Mr. Hall: Stop trying to kid the troops. 


You haven’t broken it down into manufac- 
tured goods? . 


Hon, Mr. Grossman: I'll be happy to do 
that for you. fi, 
Mr. Hall: Thank you. * 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You are welcome. The | 
point is the people out there making invest- — 
ment decisions are investors. We don’t kid 
ourselves with regard to the problems, but 
we do strongly believe the economy is im 
better shape than is generally thought and 
that the 1980s will be pretty good. ie 

The member also asked about SBDCs. We 
are working quite hard to promote them. — 
Mr. Hall: May I ask a question about 





manufacturing businesses. If the concern 1 
in the manufacturing sector, this doesn! 
seem to me to be a very high number. 


114, amounting to $227,000 paid or 
proved, reflecting purchaser investments 
some $7 million. I want to relate that to 
potential authorized of $90 million that y 
referred to, which would represent five ti 
18 applications. I imagine it’s going to take 
some time, but how do you keep the thrust 


































on the manufacturing section, as well as on 
the four target areas for investment? 

| Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think it’s a matter 
| of our getting out and marketing what we 
| think is a potentially important investment 
_ tool. We are marketing it, as I say, through 
seminars. I’m referring to it wherever | go 
and, in most cases, taking copies of the bro- 
_chure that has been prepared. I believe the 
| Ministry of Revenue is mailing out copies 
of the brochure to all accountants in the 
| province. 

| I think it has been marketed as well as 
any government program has been marketed. 
'It is incumbent on my field staff to make 
| sure that potential recipients and benefici- 
aries of SBCs are aware of them and using 
| them. I do take the responsibility for seeing 
| that happen over the next few months. 

| In terms of the figures you presented, I 
think we should get in perspective that 
'we're sitting here on November 21. The first 
/SBDC was incorporated, if my memory serves 
ime right, somewhere in the end of July or 
the beginning of August—it was over the 
Beamer period, That’s the period of time it 
‘took them to find a place for the very first 
one. Many of .the other 17 that have now 
‘been incorporated have been funded and 
































It is very early to assess how much 
of that money is going to be reinvested. 

. I emphasize that they are required by 
legislation to get that money back out, so I 
think a better time to assess the situation 
will be perhaps next summer. I can assure 
you, though, that we are monitoring the flow 
of these funds, together with the Ministry of 
Revenue. . 

_ I should say SBDCs seem to be attractive, 
_ have noticed the federal government in 
he last couple of days was, and is, flirting 
jvith the idea of reinforcing the program. J 
‘inderstand even the great province of Sas- 
‘atchewan now has a program similar to 
. he SBDC one in place. We'll watch them. 

_ Your comments are certainly welcome. I 
Jhink it’s an important kind of vehicle. 
_The member got into Rodney Grey’s re- 
qarks. I hope we get a chance to discuss 
ome of that as time goes on. We should not 
onfuse what he is saying by trying to sim- 
lify it into pretending Rodney Grey is 
tking a restrictive or negative attitude on 
te whole question of international trade. 
He’s taking a position, with which we 
3ree, that you must be objective and make 
fair analysis of what has occurred and 
hat hasn’t occurred. One of his criticisms 
4s been that Canadians haven’t always had 
good view of the situation. 
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One of the things we’re trying to do is to 
obtain from him a good and clear under- 
standing of the opportunities that have been 
presented, and of just how great the new 
Opportunities are. The point he’s making is 
that, while the US has lowered some of its 
tariffs and while 80 per cent of our goods 
will travel tariff free to the US, some of their 
other mechanisms in place to protect 
their manufacturers are not only still in 
place, but more easily used by the manu- 
facturers in question. 

He is suggesting that the thrust of the 
recent agreement, in terms of what the 
United States did, was to make their system 
more easily accessible to their people and 
clearer for us to see. What’s called the 
transparency of the protections they have in 
place has been increased. The point he is 
making is that, while tariffs have come down, 
so that it's easier and cheaper to sell goods 
to the United States, their manufacturers 
will be more able to get some protection to 
the extent that they can complain and take 
action against goods which are exported 
out of this country, as a result, in part, of 
indirect government support. 

We understand clearly what they are do- 
ing. His point is that, if we in Canada are to 
take equal advantage and operate on equal 
terms with them, one of the things we must 
do is position our manufacturers to take 
equivalent steps against the importation into 
Canada of subsidized goods from the United 
States. He is quite critical of the anti- 
dumping process here, the lack of an ade- 
quate customs bar in terms of the legal 
profession and the mechanisms developed in 
Ottawa to take action effectively against 
subsidized goods which are doing the same 
harm to our goods here and against which 
they can take action in the United States 
where subsidized goods, as they would have 
it, flowing out of Canada harm their manu- 
facturers. He’s simply saying that they have 
a mechanism in place which is more acces- 
sible than ever to their manufacturers to 
protect themselves and he’s urging this 
country do everything possible to give the 
same amount of protection in that area to its 
own manufacturers. 

That is something we heartily agree with. 
We are now looking at some things we might 
do, as a province, to assist that. Suffice it to 
say that is something the federal government 
must attack, and must do so expeditiously. 


Mr. Hall: Based on his advice then, you 
are pressing the federal government for 
something similar in non-tariff barriers to be 
clearly identified here in Canada to a greater 
extent than they have been in the past. 
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[11:30] 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: What we are saying 
is that Canadian manufacturers should have 
the same kind of protection United States 
manufacturers have. The GATT agreement 
would provide the same type of protection 
for Canadian manufacturers that American 
manufacturers have in terms of protection 
against subsidized goods coming into the 
country with differences which I will get to. 

My assistant informs me that Mr. Trudeau 
has resigned and a leadership convention will 
be held in March. Mr. Eakins, do you want 
to leave and get going? You don't? It is not 
true he has asked to join our cabinet in 
Ontario. 

Mr. Eakins: We expect that news provin- 
cially too. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That your leader will 
resign too? That would be bad news for us. 


Mr. Hall: I am glad to see your executive 
assistant doesn’t concern himself with 
politics. 

Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: What we are saying 
is, if we are to compete on a fair basis, our 
manufacturers have to have equivalent access 
to those remedies. They don’t have it right 
now. We have made direct approaches to 
the federal government for changes in those 
mechanisms and they are considering them. 
I think there will be some changes. 


Mr. Hall: I just have one more question 
or two on Mr, Grey. Is Mr. Grey domiciled 
in Canada? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. We bought half 
his time in a three-year contract. He is half 
time with our ministry. He is based in 
Ontario House in London and is over here 
for a period of days, a week or two weeks, 
at least once a month. For example, we are 
going with Mr. Grey to Washington in the 
next month or so. 

He knows, from his experience at GATT 
negotiations very many of the people who 
make the major policy decisions in the 
United States beginning with Bob Strauss 
and on down. We are going to spend a fair 
amount of time with him in Washington to 
try to understand better what the American 
position is. 

Mr. Hall: He’s not going to spend the 
other half of his time with the Americans. I 
hope. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: He’s doing trade 
policy research under the auspices of the 
United Nations. All that, of course, will help 
us. That is just one example of what he is 
doing. Another thing he will do is attending 
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the seminars which we will be arranging in 
this province and explaining to our manu- 
facturers the reality of the opportunities be- — 
ing presented in the United States and other 
markets. He will be talking to them about 
how to get into those markets. He will be ~ 
talking to other groups on how to enforce 
anti-dumping and other mechanisms here 
in Canada. 

Mr. Hall: Is he involved, on your behalf, — 
with direct negotiations or whatever you 
want to call it in Ottawa? Does he use his 
expertise to influence the presentations you 
make? Does he make them jointly with you? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: As a example, I ex- 
pect he will be with us when we go to the 
first ministers’ conference on the economy 
next month. That will be a major addition to 
Ontario’s team. He is working with us as we 
plan Ontario's papers to be issued at that 
conference. a 

Mr. Hall: Periodically, you have to put up— 
with the nuisance of going over there to see 
him too, do you? 5 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I wish that were part 
of his contract, but, unfortunately, he comes 
here as part of his contract. In any case, I 
should tell you in terms of Mr. Grey's avail- 
ability to Ontario manufacturers he has 
already had seminars in London and Chat- 
ham to help the manufacturers there to 
understand what their opportunities are. 

I might take this opportunity to get into 
the larger issue the members raised about 
free trade, or fair trade or whatever. Per- 
haps we will get into that at a later time 
in the estimates. I can only say what we 
seek is fair trade. Whether we are talking 
about Japan, the United States or the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, we do want fa 
trade. Our definition of fair trade includes 
equal access to the remedies against dumping. 
It also includes an assessment of whether 
the trade is, for example, for manufactured 
goods. There is no point in pretending we 
have a balance of trade situation where it is 
Our export of natural resources balanced — 
against our import of manufactured goods. — 

Mr. Hall: Does this represent a shift? You — 
will certainly correct me if I have been given 
the wrong impression, but I sincerely got» 
the impression in estimates last and from — 
other things discussed in the Legislature that | 
yOu were an advocate of free trade a year | 
ago, prior to the results of that coming 
down and prior to engaging Rodney Grey. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is not a shift — 
What we are saying and have always sai 
is that in order to achieve some of the goals — 
We as a nation want to achieve, for example, © 
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research and development, Canadian-owned 
industry and a balance of payments, then 
in many areas and in many sectors, we need 
world markets. We cannot build up our 
R and D. 

As I said in my opening statement, most 
firms need sales of at least $10 million to 
have any meaningful research and develop- 
ment facilities. For very many products, the 
Canadian market just isn’t going to be large 
enough. 


| Mr. Hall: Unless the Ontario Research 
Foundation is very accessible at minimal cost. 


__ Hon. Mr. Grossman: We will get into the 
/ORF in a moment. When you think of the 
‘scope of the people we are competing against, 
seven if incredible amounts of taxpayers’ dol- 
lars were put into ORF, even the maximum 
amount that you would suggest the govern- 
ment furd ORF to, wouldn’t match the 
amount of money that one major American 
company puts into its R and D. 

_ Just to get some sort of perspective on 
the situation, in terms of providing broadly- 
based research and development assistance 
so our Canadian manufacturers across the 
wide spectrum, at the level at which they 
are operating, ORF provides an incredible 
mcrement in returns to those firms—which 
they otherwise couldn’t get. The large firms 
are either multinational firms or firms like 
Northern Telecom that do have their own 
2 and D facilities. 

_ The point I am making is that in very 
any sectors we do need those large inter- 
jational markets to achieve the world-scale 


sroduction, and revenue that will allow us 
reach our other goals. 

| It is our position—and, frankly, our parties 
iffer on this—that we aren’t going to achieve 
nat if we attempt to do so by drawing 
urtains around our country and saying, “Let’s 
‘ut off all goods out of this market and try 
) build those world-scale plants and those 
vorld-scale R and D facilities by selling 
ar products between British Columbia and 
ewfoundland.” The market just isn’t there 
1 many products. It is just not going to 
ork. 

In comparison to that, I often think about 
hat the European Economic Community 
as done. Those nine countries have said, 
e have to develop the scales of produc- 
n, based upon the population over in 
urope, which will permit us to compete in 
technological sense with the United States.” 
hey are succeeding by marshalling that 
ge market and giving a manufacturer in 
atwerp, Belgium, access to the many more 
lions of people in Europe than he had 
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before that change was made. By selling 
only into the Belgian market and not really 


being given full access into the German 
market— 


Mr. di Santo: The starting point was quite 
different. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: —they wouldn’t have 
been able to achieve the monumental gains 
they have made as a result of marshalling 
those forces. 


Mr. Hall: I agree with all that, but how 


do we create a similar situation here in 
Canada? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s a good point. 
I am glad you raised that point. That is 
where I was going with this. One of the 
concerns I have, and I’ve stated it publicly, 
is that in Canada we haven’t even succeeded 
in marshalling all the purchasing power of 
our own domestic markets. We have, for 
example, procurement policy which varies 
from province to province. With the vast 
expansion in Alberta, we have a situation 
where I cannot tell you that Ontario manu- 
facturers have any great advantage getting 
into the large capital projects there over a 
firm from Washington or Oregon bidding on 
those projects. 


Mr. Hall: In our view, we ourselves have 
been pretty provincial instead of national in 
the not-too-distant past. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t think you can 
cite more than one or two examples of that. 
I'm not too interested, I might say, in argu- 
ing about the past. I, for one, have long been 
arguing for national procurement policies. 
Some of the other provinces can’t continue 
to give equal access to our competitors in 
the United States and then decry any thought 
that Ontario or other jurisdictions have of 
free trade or freer trade with the United 
States. 

I want to make it absolutely clear we 
prefer trading relationships on an east-west 
basis. If we aren’t allowed into those east- 
west markets in Canada, then we have no 
choices left. Our manufacturers are forced 
to be locked into the next logical market, 
which is a north-south one, into the United 
States. 

Mr. Hall: Regretfully, it is not only in in- 
dustry that happens. Look at agriculture and 
food and national marketing agencies with 
their quotas at the provincial borders. It’s 
everywhere. . 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s right. All I 
say is, given we haven't a large market on 
which to work, Canada has not even done a 
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good job in marshalling our own purchasing 
strength, whatever value it is, to give us the 
base from which to work. 

I say to you that in some products and in 
some areas, east-west, marshalling our pur- 
chasing and having a_ consistent national 
procurement policy will go a long way to 
helping some industries. In other industries, 
I want to make it clear, that won't be ter- 
ribly important because for some industries 
and some sectors the big market is in the 
United States. For those industries, I, for 
one, advocate auto pact-type situations on a 
sectoral basis. 

Mr. Laughren: Such a good model. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The auto pact is not 
a bad model because it has created many 
more jobs than you and your leader have 
acknowledged and than would have been 
created if we didn’t have an auto pact. Just 
to remind the member for Nickel Belt, his 
party is now on record as saying the auto 
pact should not be renegotiated. 


Mr. Laughren: Are you going to get us a 
fair share under it? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Opening up markets 
and getting freer access to 250 million people 
in the United States in selected industries, I 
think, is the way we should go. 


Mr. Laughren: Do you think it should be 
renegotiated? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You do not? 
Mr. Laughren: I said you. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: I take that— 


Mr. Laughren: No. I’m asking you. Do 
you think the auto pact should be rene- 
gotiated?P 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think we can do 
better under the current auto pact than 
were currently doing. I agree with your 
leader and every other political leader that 
now is not the time to open up the auto 
pact. 

I do want to talk about procurement policy 
a bit more because it has been raised by 
your party and by Mr. di Santo. For ex- 
ample, Mr. di Santo, suggests that in one 
industry a 76 per cent procurement policy 
should be implemented. I should begin by 
reminding him that only Ontario has a na- 
tional Canadian preferential purchasing 
policy. For all its strengths and all its weak- 
nesses, in the context of all the discussions 
we have about national unity, Ontario is 
the only province that has a national procure- 
ment policy, giving preference to Canadian- 
made goods, not Ontario-made goods. 

I should add that we're looking at that 
situation right now. 
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Mr. Hall: What are the cogent points of 
that policy? ‘| 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We're doing a study 
now, together with management board, to. 
try to analyse the effectiveness of our pur-) 
chasing policy because I am concerned it) 
may not be effective enough. | 
[11:45] | 

What does disturb me equally is the sug-| 
gestion I hear across the floor from time to. 
time that all we need to do is move to a 40) 
per cent procurement policy and that will 
solve the problem, What concerns me about! 
that, is that in some industries 40 per cent. 
procurement won’t be enough; in other in-) 
dustries, 40 per cent will be a straight gift.” 
Those who carry on objections particularly | 
to grant programs should think for a moment) 
whether if we have a 40 per cent preferen-) 
tial purchasing policy, we arent giving a | 
direct grant on a non-selective basis to very’ 
many firms that either don’t need or cant 
make use of that preference. It is, after all, ' 
a policy which says the taxpayers of this! 
province will pay 40 per cent across the) 
board, without questioning the expertise or. 
assessing the need for paying that extra’ 
amount in that particular industry or that) 
particular firm. Just think of it—40 per cent) 
more for a good simply because it’s made in: 
Canada. a | 

Let me be absolutely clear about that be- 
cause I don’t want anyone to be able to’ 
excerpt one or two sentences out of rho ae 
without getting my complete thoughts on) 
this. | | 3 

Mr. Hall: Youll get it straight with all | 
these reporters too. | 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: If there are circum. | 
stances in which on an industry basis the / 
payment of a 40 per cent to 76 per cent | 
procurement would be useful and a wise | 
investment of taxpayers’ dollars in that par- | 
ticular industry, I'd like to know about it | 
and we ought to look at it. 4 

Mr. Hall: To get it straight, there has ) 
been a selectivity. I don’t think anybody | 
suggested 40 per cent across the board. 4 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think you'll have to | 
read back in Hansard. I think your leader, | 
in that paper, which he calls industrial stra- | 
tegy, was advocating a 40 per cent preferen- | 
tial purchasing— ul 

Mr. Hall: Up to. if 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Up to; but it’s across | 
the board. | 

Mr. Hall: Up to 40 per cent in selected 
industries. if 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: Now we're different 
Im glad you clarified it. I look forward to 
receiving from you, Mr. Hall, or through 
' your leader, an analysis of the industries in 
~ which Mr. Smith would pay 40 per cent, in 
which he would pay 30 per cent and in 
which he would pay nothing. 
Mr. Hall: That’s no problem at all. If you 
give us your staff, we'll certainly do that 
quickly, 


/ Hon. Mr. Grossman: You concluded with- 
out my staff that you should pay up to 40 
per cent. I have every confidence in Jane 
Shapiro that she can do that for you. I’d be 
happy to have her working for me. 

The point I’m making is, whether we're 
| talking about 76 per cent in the electronics 
| industry, zero per cent in another industry, 
or 10 per cent in another industry, what we 
‘have to do is analyse it on a very careful 
| basis. 

One of the things I would say to you, 
Ross, is that one of the things you some- 
times end up doing is saying to yourself, 
'“Here’s an industry which is Ontario-based 
|—the electronics industry being one—and in 
‘that industry one would conclude that we 
ishould pay a much higher preference for 
‘that industry than should the taxpayers pay 
‘in another sector.” 

“I also have to tell you that the Jogical out- 

come of that-is Ontario would end up pay- 
ing a larger preference for those industries 
jthat are located in Ontario than for those 
jthat aren’t located in Ontario. That hardly 
|speaks to the broad national policies that 
‘we've been trying to address. 
I don’t have all the answers to all these 
‘problems. And I do acknowledge we've got 
‘to have a more effective procurement policy. 
I want to make that absolutely clear. That’s 
why we have a study going on. 

It’s the first time in many years that there’s 
been that sort of study going on. We're cur- 
rently looking at broadening it once again so 
that some time next year we will be in a 
position to address the entire issue head on 
and in a useful way. There’s no question 
about it~ 
) Mr. Hall: I think the procurement policy 
‘should be national. That would be one of 
the points I would expect you to make at 
your first ministers’ conference. 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t think there’s 
any difference. 

_ Mr. Hall: We both made that point. 

_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: We made that at the 


ast first ministers’ conference, Ross. We are 
well out of our district on that subject. What 


| 
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we are Saying is, the suggestion about across- 
the board preferential purchasing power, with 
large dollars—and they really are large dol- 
lars—has to be thought out very carefully. 

One of the reasons we went to a very 
selective program in the Employment De- 
velopment Fund was that to use $200 mil- 
lion of the taxpayers’ dollars really required 
us to make careful judgement with regard 
to which firms within sectors—not just which 
sectors, but which firms within sectors— 
could really make use of that grant from 
the taxpayers’ pockets. 

Preferential procurement policies are, after 
all, the taxpayers of Ontario saying, “We 
will pay more in taxes to support your in- 
dustry.” They could buy those goods, in 
many instances, less expensively if they 
bought the imported goods. So the taxpayers 
of this province, in spite of your party’s 
objections to grants, are, through preferen- 
tial purchasing policies, making grants to 
firms throughout this province. 

When the taxpayers are asked to make a 
grant to firms then yes, it is incumbent upon 
us to do it on a careful and’ selective basis. 
Procurement policies, by their very nature, 
are industry-wide. 

I guess the point is that if you’re going to 
go to industry-wide preferential purchasing 
policies of fairly major proportions—30 or 
40 per cent—then you are advocating wide- 
spread grants of the taxpayers’ dollars to 
firms within industries. I have to tell you— 
its no secret to anyone—some firms in any 
industry are not meritorious of getting that 
extra money and will not benefit from it. 
Some of that money will be going to prop 
up inefficient firms within industry. 

One of the things I can say about the 
Employment Development Fund is that it 
doesn’t go to specific firms within industries 
where those firms are inefficient and shouldn’t 
be getting that assistance. I just urge upon 
you, in thinking once again about procure- 
ment policies, to get a full picture, as we're 
trying to draw—we'll be pleased to share 
some of this information with you—on the 
implications of a procurement policy. 

Youre quite right: Governments have to 
do a better job in their procurement policies. 
We must do a better job. 

Mr. Hall: Certainly we included corporate 
behaviour as one of our conditions. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: There’s a whole range 
of things. All I’m saying is that if you end 
up with a procurement policy industry-wide, 
understand that notwithstanding your party's 
very severe objections to taxpayers’ grants to 
firms, a procurement policy of major pro- 
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portions on an industry-wide basis is not 
only a direct taxpayers’ grant to a firm, but 
is also doing it on a nonselective basis and 
therefore is less dollar-efficient. 


Mr. Hall: Are you saying the present 10 
per cent is the right amount then? Your argu- 
ments could go against 10 per cent. What 
do you think is the right amount? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I’m saying very simply 
that I’m not sure that 10 per cent is the 
right amount. We're looking at it and trying 
to decide whether it should be more in 
some industries and less in some industries. 
I do think we have to have preferential 
purchasing policies. 


Mr. Hall: You’ve stressed the grant as a 
more economical way for the taxpayer than 
an extensive procurement protection level. 
At the same time, do you see any downside 
risk, some motivational turnoff by some get- 
ting grants and saying that the way to go 
now with a business is first of all to apply 
to the government for a grant? What about 
that aspect of itP 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I do have that figure, 
which we'll have by the time we get to a 
later stage in the estimates. 

If you look at the numbers of firms that 
have expanded in Ontario in the last year 
and the number of firms that have approach- 
ed the EDF, you'll find there’s a small but 
important proportion of firms that are coming 
to the EDF for that assistance. 

I think you'll also find that the General 
Motors case is a perfect example where 
some—I don’t want to specify who—have 
suggested that firms, once we start the EDF, 
will only expand here if they get a govern- 
ment grant. In fact, the evidence is quite the 
contrary. There are all sorts of firms, includ- 
ing GM, that are expanding here without one 
iota of government grant money. Very many 
of those firms—the vast majority of them— 
have not even approached government for 
assistance, 


Mr. di Santo: I’d like to make a brief 
comment. I don’t think anyone here has 
suggested that the procurement policy should 
ever be a fixed rate across the board. When 
I mentioned 76 per cent, I did not say this 
was our position or this was what we had 
advocated. I said this was a study prepared 
for the Department of Communications, na- 
tional telecommunications branch, industrial 
services division, the Department of Indus- 
try, Trade and Commerce, and the Ministry 
of State for Science and Technology. It gives 
an economic justification of what premium is 
acceptable in the electronics industry, 
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What we are suggesting is that we take a | 
personal approach and examine it case by | 
case, Have you done, or are your thinking | 
of doing, any general study like this one in | 
order to have an economic justification for a | 
premium in respect of industry so that when 
you have a general procurement policy you | 
know exactly what figures to use? Then you | 
won't have to ask the opposition, “Why don’t | 
you figure out what’s the right figure?” 

I want to make another brief point. You 
mentioned the September exports. If you 
looked at the Ontario economic accounts for 
the second quarter of 1979, I think you'd | 
find we had a net decrease of 1.4 per cent 
in exports of goods aond services. You can- 
not take one month in isolation, and mix in 
the apples and oranges to prove that our 
economic performance is good. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: On the first point 
you raised, may I say that, yes, we are doing | 
studies; we have industry-sector branches, 
within my policy and priorities division, do- 
ing studies—always doing studies—in each 
sector. They are applying their talents—and | 
they are great talents—to these issues. We'll — 
have a better handle on the net cost of some 
of these policies. 


Mr. di Santo: When? Do you have any 
idea when the studies will be completed? | 
















Hon. Mr. Grossman: We've got a maior | 
assessment of procurement policies under | 
way on all sorts of fronts, and it will be | 
completed in the coming year. | 

I won't apologize, I’m afraid, for asking 
opposition members who talk about increas- | 
ing our procurement figures preference from | 
10 per cent to 30 or 40 per cent, if they have — 
the figures with regard to what that will cost — 
the taxpayers of this province. I would hope | 
they would have addressed themselves to | 
what the implications of that policy are for | 
the taxpayers. We are doing that. eS 

Opposition parties—your party may take 
the position that you don’t care what the 
cost is to the taxpayer. 4 


Mr. di Santo: I never said that. | 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: If you take the posi- | 


tion that you don’t care, then I think it’s a | 
fair question for me to say to you— 4 
Mr. di Santo: What kind of nonsense is | 
thatP I never said that. What we are saying | 
is, if we adopted the procurement policies, | 
that means we agree—all of us—that the 
procurement policy has general effects on the © 
economy of the province—for the taxpayers — 
and for the citizens of the province. If we | 
have a procurement policy, we will stimulate 
the economy, we will create jobs, we will 


, ( 
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increase the demand and we will help the 
economic growth of the province. 

_ We never said we are against it, If you're 
‘saying that to give 20 or 30 per cent of 
taxpayers’ money is not justifiable, then it’s 
not justifiable to give 10 per cent or five per 
cent of the money. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t want to pro- 
long this all morning, but I know you were 
listening carefully, and I know you know I 
didn’t say it is never justifiable to give 10 or 
\30 or 40 per cent. To confirm, so you can’t 
go around the province saying I said some- 
thing I didn’t say— 

Mr. Laughren: You do that to him. 

- Mr. Wildman: Tit for tat. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I simply said in some 
instances you're going to find that a 40 per 
cent preference, which is tantamount to a 
grant, is not useful and in fact is wasteful to 
some companies. 


__ Mr. di Santo: We agree with that. Nobody 
disagrees. 
- Hon. Mr. Grossman: Hold on a second. I 
also said that in other instances I, for one, 
believe it will be very helpful, and that we 
should be willing to do it where we can 
prove, on a cost-benefit analysis, that it will 
‘be helpful. I want to make that clear. 
I also want to make it clear that, like 
_ everyone in this room and all parties, I agree 
with the need for good, strong procurement 
policies. 
Mr. di Santo: That’s not what you said 
' before. 
| Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s absolutely a 
distortion and wrong. If -you want to prove 
I'm wrong, just get Hansard and prove that 
I'm wrong. 

Mr. di Santo: I will, tomorrow morning. 
' [12:00] 


Mr. Samis: Can I ask for clarifiication, Mr. 
Chairman? The member talks about procure- 
ment policies, and the minister talks about 
how Ontario has such a national outlook. 
The obvious implication is that the other 
‘provinces—I am sure he is implying Quebec 
particularly—but that the others as well are 
extremely parochial. 

Since the minister can tell us what On- 
,tario has. been advocating, and since he 
,has interprovincial meetings with his con- 
freres in the other provinces, surely he could 
tell the committee exactly what the other 
Provinces are saying in terms of national 
versus provincial procurement policies and 
Priorities. Surely he could tell us, for ex- 
ample, what Alberta, British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan are saying. 


























Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can tell you that 
no other province, to this point, has indi- 
cated that it is willing to go to a 10 per 
cent Canadian preferential purchasing policy. 


Mr. Samis: What are they saying? That 
is what I would like you to speak to. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can_ take you 
through the various schemes. Many of them 
have two-tier schemes—I think Quebec’s cur- 
rently is approximately five per cent for the 
Canadian component and five per cent for 
the Quebec component. 


Mr. Samis: Could I ask, in the interest 
of time, if you could supply us with written 
material on what the other provinces have 
proposed? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Sure, we have that. I 
can tell you, so you won’t misunderstand 
what I am saying, at the present time they 
have policies none of which are Canadian 
or nationally based. With regard to what 
they are proposing, I can only tell you no 
province has indicated so far that it is will- 
ing to move off of its current position. 


Mr. Samis: I look forward to the material, 
but I think that if you went out west or 
down east, your implication that Ontario is 
the only province which thinks nationally 
would be seen in a very different light be- 
cause of the whole structure of Canadian 
manufacture. As I say, I would like to see 
exactly what they have said. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can tell you that 
what they have said to this point in time is 
that they are not prepared to change their 
current procurement policies. I can add an 
analysis of their current procurement poli- 
cies to that. 


Mr. Samis: Thank you. I would appreciate 
it. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I want to move back 
to some of Mr. Hall’s remarks. He talked 
about the investment dollar going west and 
of our concern about it. There are invest- 
ment dollars going west, to the extent to 
which those are dollars following the new 
economic activity. There is nothing that 
can be done about it because, in point of 
fact, a lot of the dollars that are going are 
dollars that would otherwise sit here, unin- 
vested. Those dollars traditionally are where 
the market is; they are logical market re- 
sponses to a lot of the investment that is 
going on there. While we do everything we 
can here to boost our construction industry, 
some architects and some skilled construc- 
tion workers are going where their skills are 
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needed—and that is not automatically an un- 
healthy thing to occur. 


Mr. Hall: It is still a free country. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I would rather have 
them working in Alberta than not working 
in Ontario. It isn’t necessarily true that there 
is going to be the level of construction and 
engineering activity here that you see in 
Alberta, but there are very logical, unavoid- 
able and indeed happy reasons that you do 
find them somewhere in this country; that 
could and should benefit us as a nation. 

What we are saying is that we draw the 
line very clearly, and I want to tell you 
where we draw the line. We draw the line 
at the point at which Alberta says that, in 
order to do business out there, in order to 
participate in some of the large capital proj- 
ects out there, you must move your firm 
out of Ontario. That is where I draw the 
line. 

If it is a movement by a firm which 
logically must be near the project it is serv- 
icing, then that is a market response. Noth- 
ing is going to change that. 


Mr. Hall: Is the first occurring, though? 
It has been stated and denied. How do you 
feel about that? What is the real truth 
about that? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are looking very 
closely at it. There are some rumblings out 
there that that is what is occurring. 


Mr. Hall: You have a lot to talk to Mr. 
Lougheed about, haven’t you? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have talked to Mr. 
Planche, who made those alleged remarks 
and then denied them; then later someone 
alleged and made those remarks again. I 
am going to be speaking with them further, 
but this certainly will be one point we will 
press at the first ministers’ conference. It is 
a point I have raised vigorously with my 
counterparts in Ottawa, both in writing and 
in my personal visits there, as recently as 
Monday of this week, saying that if Alberta 
or any other province in any way requires 
that a firm move there from whatever prov- 
ince as a term of doing business in that 
province, then it seems to me that is totally 
against everything Canada stands for. It is 
one of those things which breaks down what 
a country is all about, 

All those who continue to procure on 
those kinds of policies and then decry free 
trade or people who look to the United States 
as a logical trading partner, are trying to 
spit and wrestle at the same time. They 
have to get some measure of what a country 
is all about: as the Premier would put it, 
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whether we are nation-building or province-, 
building. : 

I am totally opposed to any policies which' 
require a move in order to carry on busi-: 
ness; they know that. To date we haven't’ 
been able to pin down an instance of where 
it has occurred, but I have heard some 
rumours and have got some stories about’ 
where it has been attempted. If we can pin: 
anv of those down, you will certainly hear) 
about it. 

Mr. Riddell: Having said all that, what 
can you do about it? If Lougheed continues; 
to take the same firm stand that he does on) 
oil prices and says, “Tough, any way we: 
can of getting an industry attracted here, 
we are going to do it,” what can you do’ 
about itP 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That is obviously, I) 
think, the key test of national leadership:) 
whether there is a strong national govern-) 
ment willing to keep this country together.’ 


Mr. Hall: It is my opinion, Mr. Minister, 
that has been the case. a giving away of the: 
national purpose to regions and provinces. 
There is obviously, so far, not much sym-: 
pathy for Ontario’s nationalistic feelings. 
They may claim they are acting in a Cana- 
dian manner when they say that; what we; 
perceive to be their provincialism, they per-' 
ceive to be our provincialism. | 

It seems to me the message has to | 


{ 
to Ottawa, very clearly. If it can’t be done} 
there, then you are casting your pearls on 
pretty stony ground by head-to-head con-' 
versations with specific provinces. | 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I presume you agree’ 
the only way to solve that problem is with’ 
a strong national government prepared to’ 
meet those issues head on. We, as a prov-} 
ince, have taken that fight and that message! 


j 


both to Ottawa and to other provincial 


as forcefully as any issue has been carried’ 
by this government for quite some time. — 


gether of a nation that was pulled apart. So. 
far it has been a giveaway—just the reverse of | 
that. | 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am here today to/ 
review my spending estimates—not Joe Clarks — 
promises. 

Mr. Hall: I know the rules, but it is our| 
obligation to fortify you and to give you 
backbone on your pilgrimages to Ottawa to” 
make these points on behalf of all these 
people in Ontario. ep 






























Hon. Mr. Grossman: So far we have built 
ip a pretty strong, though not entirely suc- 
sessful, case. May I just finish my comments 
oy saying that those are terribly fundamental 
ssues; we have carried them to the capitals 
f the other provinces. I don’t want to pre- 
end to you that there is not some regional 
2zalousy or some historical reasons why the 
vest isn't going to identify this as anything 
ut regionalism—our own parochialism. But I 
rgue strongly, and I think the Premier has 
rgued strongly. 

We have a track record, through equaliza- 
on payments and through our preferential 
urchasing policy, which has been in place 
‘ow for six years. We have a track record on 
10se things, although they are not as visible 
3 some of the other things. Ten per cent 
— the population of Canada probably has 
ever heard the words equalization pay- 
ients, Jet alone understand them, or know 
ie degree to which Ontario has made those 
qualization payments. There aren’t a lot 
' people who are aware that Ontario con- 
imers of gasoline paid more in the early 
360s than they would otherwise have had to 
y in order to allow some of the explora- 
ym and research and development to occur 

Alberta so that they can have the riches 
ey are enjoying now. That’s life, and we 
derstand those difficulties— 


(Mr. Hall: For many reasons our uranium 
dustry was nationalized a long time ago 
th our co-operation. 


‘Hon. Mr. Grossman: Some of those are 
lings I was rather pessimistic we would 
fer have succeeded in explaining to the 
nadian people at large. We have to un- 
(stand that’s our point of beginning. To 
fetend we can put on a halo, and say 
‘ eryone else should understand we've made 
t2se equalization payments and we haven’t 
fen parochial, is to ignore the perception. 

e have understood that the perception 
Hout there, and that’s why we have gone to 
fices like Calgary and carried the message 
all parts of this country. It is a difficult 
2, because we are a consuming province 
Hit is going to end up paying more in 
ms of energy, and right now the eco- 
mic activity luring industries out of 
tario is occurring in Alberta. Of course, it 
s like that. But I think we were aware 
that for some time. 


Mr. Hall: It’s pretty tough in British 
Jlumbia, too; the antipathy out there is 
u unreal, it seems to me. 
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on. Mr. Grossman: Of course it is, and 
understand that; we're not ignoring it, 
ugh. We also understand, I think, that we 
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needn’t take second place to any other gov- 
ermment in this country in terms of saying 
that Ontarians begin from a better base in 
terms of our contribution to the national 
economic wellbeing of this country than any 
other government. To be fair, it’s not the 
government it’s the taxpayers and the citi- 
zens of Ontario who begin with cleaner 
hands than any group of taxpayers through- 
out this country. That being the case doesn’t 
make the perception any— 


Mr. Hall: Is part of your case a willing- 
ness and desire to repatriate the constitution 
and discuss all these economic terms from a 
point of a fresh start, a new deal? You aren’t 
going to have to deal on a basis of logic. 
You'll never convince any of those provinces 
on the basis of what a good guy Ontario has 
been in the past. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t know. I 
thought we were trying logic on the energy 
price situation. Logic didn’t seem to go too 
well. 

I want to turn now to some of Mr. di 
Santo’s remarks— 

Mr. Samis: I just have one quickie ques- 
tion. Since we are talking about the prob- 
lems of luring industries and the role of 
government in that whole process, I want to 
inject a bipartisan note into this. 

Mr. Eakins: Did you say nonpartisan? 

Mr. Samis: Bipartisan. I would just be 
curious if you would agree with the quotes 
in the Wall Street Journal of June 8, 1979, 
by Richard Kelly. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: One of your bibles. 


Mr. Samis: Right, we read many bibles. 

“I think the free enterprise system is ab- 
solutely too important to be left to the 
voluntary action of the marketplace.” I 
wonder if you agree with that. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s like saying 
socialism is too important to be left to the 
NDP. 


Mr. Samis: Oh now, you're getting parti- 
san. You see, I try to be bipartisan. 

Ross, that’s the problem with the consti- 
tution and restructuring the country right 
there. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Turning to Mr. di 
Santo’s comments, I am not going to bela- 
bour the much belaboured early points he 
made about branch-plant economies. My re- 
marks in the House and my public state- 
ments, as well as those of the Treasurer, the 
Premier and others, have set out well our 
position on that. If Mr. di Santo wants to 
take the estimates time to retread that ter- 
ritory, then I would be happy to do that. 
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I do want to say that I didn’t quite get the 
message as to whether he was saying we 
should or should not continue to trade with 
the United States or what his perception of 
that market was. Perhaps he might help me 
with that a bit. 

[12:15] 

I do want to deal with his comments about 
Japan. The implication in terms of the Japa- 
nese situation was that he hoped I might 
have learned something from my visit to 
Japan. I don’t know if the member has been 
there or not— 


Mr. Samis: Yes, he has. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: —but I can tell you 
we learned quite a bit there. We also did 
quite a bit of work before we went there. 
My deputy minister lived in Japan for a year 
and is very familiar with the Japanese 
situation. 

Lest we didn’t clarify the purpose of my 
oncoming visit to Japan, may I say it is a 
very specific mission. When the _ political 
situation clarifies itself over the next couple 
of months, I will be going there for one pur- 
pose and one purpose only, It is not on a 
generalized trade mission; it is not to take 
a group of Canadian businessmen who desire 
to do business across a wide range of prod- 
ducts. I am going to sell Candu. 

I am going to sell Candu because, as a 
result of some federal initiatives there and 
partly as a result of our efforts there Jast 
year as well as the Premier’s efforts there 
earlier, we have got the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry in Japan in 
favour of purchasing Candu. There are other 
things that are coming into it, in that there 
is a desire there to get away from that deci- 
sion made by the Minister of International 
Trade and Industry in Japan and to support 
other proposals which would cut Candu out 
of the market which they would ordinarily 
have in Japan. 

I was scheduled to go there the last week 
in October because we understood at that 
time the final decision on Candu would be 
made some time in November. Because of 
the elections and the near loss by the Prime 
Minister there, we deferred it; we were told 
the decision would not be made until the 
situation straightened itself out there poli- 
tically early next year. 

That is an example of the kinds of things 
Canada has got to do better. Selling Candu 
hasn’t been well done. I am most unhappy 
about it, as I said in my opening remarks. 
We in Ontario are prepared to take the initi- 
ative to go into those markets and market 
Candu more effectively than has been done 
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by AECL and the federal government until 
this time. | 

One of the things we do understand about 
Japan, and I thought I had made this clear | 
in my opening statements, is that the trading | 
of our resources for its manufactured goods | 
is unacceptable, and I think we ought to | 
treat our potential for selling Candu as part 
of the entire trade picture. 

When Japan tells us it is interested and 
willing to purchase more of our manufac- 
tured goods rather than only natural re- 
sources, then I say to the Japanese that the | 
purchase of Candu is a visible, important | 
and fundamental signal to us as regards how | 
serious they are in making those statements. | 

We are going to play that rather stiff card | 
with them. We are going to get that meas 
sage to them. I know we have already got | 
that message to them, and I hope, that is | 
part of the deliberations they are going 
through. | 

I should tell you our visit was scheduled | 
to be a one-day visit. Our current intention | 
is to go there on a Sunday, and be back) 
here on a Wednesday, to deliver the direct | 
message. We took great pains to deliver that | 
message to Japanese journalists when they — 
were here a couple of months ago and I! 
spent an hour with them. We delivered some | 
of these messages to all the Japanese repre- | 
sentatives here. ok 

I can assure the member that the purpose © 
of our continuing attention to Japan is con- ' 
tingent upon Candu. That’s what we are’ 
going for. We are going to make the case to | 
them that that is an important signal to us | 
with regard to whether or not we are going | 
to see a change in our trading relationships. | 

I know the member is concerned about de 
Havilland. He has a lot of workers at de 
Havilland in his riding. . | 

Mr. di Santo: Excuse me. Before you go | 
ahead, the comment I want to make is that 
when you went to Japan the aim of your | 
trip was to attract more foreign investments ° 
to Ontario. As far as I remember from your | 
speeches, I don’t think you set out any 
stipulations or criteria for investment i | 
Ontario. We aren’t saying that we are look- | 
ing to attract high-technology and export- | 
oriented industries, if I am not wrong. I | 
told you in my initial remarks what the . 
stipulations are for investments in Japa. | 
Can you tell me if there was any result as | 
far as the second— | 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It’s easy for you 0” 
set out the figures and the policies 
Japan had until recently with regard t0 | 
foreign investment. What you neglect out) 
of the history is the fact that the United” 
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States of America poured literally billions 
of dollars into the Japanese economy from 
1945 until about 1965, which made it very 
easy for Japan to have a policy such as that 
which on the surface excluded foreign invest- 
ment that otherwise would have been very 
badly needed to build up their economy. The 

reason it wasn’t needed to build up their 
economy was that the Americans were pump- 
ing billions and billions of dollars into 
their economy, 

If William Miller in the United States 
were to write me out a cheque for many 
billions of dollars which I could use as I 
_ wished to rebuild industry in Ontario, let 
alone Canada, then Canada at that time 
would be able to say we have no need for 
_ any foreign investment dollars. Unfortunately, 
_ that isn’t about to occur. To put the Japanese 
experience and our experience in perspec- 
_tive, you must deal with it in view of that 
post-war experience. 

When we were over there we did seek 
| Japanese investment, and I'll tell you why. 
| We homed in on two sectors, the automotive 
| assembly sector and the auto parts sector. 
I made a very lengthy presentation to the 
26 leading members of the Japanese auto 
j parts association, JAPIA. The purpose of 
that was to lay out for them the things we 
are prepared to do to get them to come 
here, the types of things we wanted to see 
them do here and the types of things we 
| expected from them when they came here. 

_ The reason we were so anxious to do 
that is that clearly, as a result of American 
Pressure, there are going to be massive 
Japanese automotive investments in the 
United States. The car assembly people are 
‘going to be opening up plants in the United 
States. 
' We made the approach to the automotive 
‘manufacturers. I had dinner with the chief 
executive officers of Honda, Nissan and 
Toyota, and we urged upon them the import- 
‘ance of making sure that one or two of the 
very many assembly operations—the 12 or 
14 auto assembly operations that Japan is 
going to put in North America—ought to 
come to Ontario. 

_ Importantly, the Japanese auto assembly 
industry is very closely integrated with 
fits auto parts industry. There’s a very close 
relationship between them. The point we 
were making was that we know, whether 
the assemblies opt for Ontario or not, they 
will certainly opt for a lot of assembly 
olants in the northeastern and midwestern 
Jnited States—in the Michigan area, Pennsyl- 
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We wanted to let them know the strength 
of our current auto parts industry here, the 
excellent transportation links we have, the 
terrific energy situation we have in terms of 
electrical energy—the accessibility, reliability 
and low cost of that electrical] energy—the 
excellent work force we have here and the 
things that we as a government are prepared 
to do to get those auto parts firms here. 

The assemblies, if and when they locate 
in Pennsylvania or wherever, will have their 
sister companies, their suppliers—the auto 
parts firms—locate in Ontario. 

I hope you will agree with that thrust, 
although I understand your traditional view 
on foreign investment. If we fail to attract 
those auto parts firms, we will see a worsen- 
ing in our auto trade deficit. Conversely, if 
we attract those auto parts firms, they will 
be supplying one plant and one plant only, 
and that will be in the United States. We 
will attract those industries; we will have 
them here. They will be exporting incredible 
numbers of products—many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of products—to plants 
located in the United States. 

I want to say to you that if it is necessary 
for us to make grants available to some of 
those firms, I will consider that because I 
don’t think we can forever go around saying 
we want to do something about our auto 
trade deficit and then sit blindly by while 
the Japanese firms now are at the decision- 
making time in terms of where they are go- 
ing to locate those assembly and auto parts 
firms in the United States. 

For those reasons, when the time comes 
for those firms to locate, I hope you will be 
supportive of that foreign investment in this 
country, because it’s one of the ways in 
which we can ensure we improve our bal- 
ance of payments in the auto sector. If we 
don’t, the cars assembled in the United 
States are going to come here, and that is 
going to worsen our trade deficit. 


Mr. di Santo: If I may respond briefly to 
that, I think what the minister just said 
confirms the statement I made before, that 
the government is content with having any 
kind of investment as long as it produces 
jobs. If the minister and his staff had 
bothered to ask the executive vice-president 
of Honda, whom he met in Japan, why they 
are moving all the assembly lines outside 
Japan—in fact, by the end of the 1980s the 
Japanese are projecting to retain only the 
research and development and design in 
Japan and to move the assembly lines else- 
where—he would realize there is an economic 
design behind that decision, which means 
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that Japan is taking the route of a modern, 
industrialized nation. 

For you to say you are going to give 
grants to help Japan in that design is going 
to put Ontario in a much more dependent 
position than it is now in exchange for a few 
jobs. That was what ‘I said in my initial 
remarks, which you failed to understand. You 
don’t have a strategy for Ontario and for 
Canada. You are not taking the route of an 
industrial nation. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: With respect, I don't 
understand what you are suggesting our stra- 
tegy ought to be. I want to assure you, if we 
give any grants it will only be to firms which 
absolutely need those grants to tilt the deci- 
sion in favour of Ontario. I am convinced, 
having spent a great deal of time with the 
Japanese auto parts people—I don’t know if 
you have spent any time with them—that 
many of them will locate here without any 
government assistance. I am absolutely con- 
vinced they think Ontario is a good and 
important place to do business and will lo- 
cate here without government assistance. 

I think a strategy involves providing those 
firms with something that is crucial to many 
of those firms; to take an example, an ade- 
quate and secure supply of electrical energy. 
I have to tell you, among the top two or 
three things those firms look at is precisely 
the availability and cost of that energy. 

I don’t want to debate energy matters 
with you today, but I must say I’m very 
proud to be able to go to these countries and 
to present, as part of Ontario’s investment 
strategy, the secure and inexpensive supply 
of electrical energy for the next 20 years. 
That is something this government can and 
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should take credit for. You want to go in the 
opposite direction. You are concemed about | 
overbuilding our electrical energy system ~ 
and about building more nuclear plants here. 
I understand why you take those positions. 

I also have to tell you that in any position 
you might take with regard to the deficien- 
cies of our industria] investment strategy, 
you must understand that availability of elec- 
trical energy, just to take one point, is an 
important part of our industrial strategy and 
an important part of our investment strategy. 
It’s very important to those people. Without — 
it, which is something you try to undercut, © 
we wouldn’t have that strategy. 

Mr. Eakins: Mr. Chairman, just before we 
adjourn, now that weve had the opening 
statements and the minister’s reply, I'd like 
to suggest that when we get into the 
various votes, we stick to them so that we 
have equal opportunity on all the votes to 
discuss the merits of a particular vote rather 
than spending all the time on the wide- 
ranging first vote and not getting into the 
other areas. 

Mr. Chairman: I couldn’t agree with you 
more. | 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Chairman, may I 
say I think if you analyse the responses, 
youll find I rarely interrupted any of the 
responses the opposition members made. 
I gave, and I think the chair gave, the 
opposition critics the opportunity to inter- 
rupt me at various stages. . 

Mr. Eakins: I have no complaints. I’m 
just suggesting when we get into each vote 
that we stick to it. 


The committee adjourned at 12:31 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:08 p.m. in com- 
mittee room. 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 


(continued ) 








Mr. Chairman: All parties are represented; 
io well start proceedings. Mr. Grossman has 
some answers he wants to deal with. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: At least theyre what 
consider to be answers. I want to deal 
irst with the de Havilland situation. 

_ We are very sensitive to the de Havilland 


vere going to be sensitive to the type of 
jyuyer that comes along, and our views have 
xeen made clear to the federal government 
aat any buyer that comes along has to be 
‘anadian and has to be the type of Cana- 
ian who has the same long-term goals as 
1¢ member and I would both share for the 
iture of de Havilland. 

We are very aware of the new aircraft de 
lavilland has developed, and they are com- 
ig to see me in the next week or so. They 
re coming to se me and two of my col- 
agues to see what assistance we can pro- 
de them. I can assure you we will be 
‘oviding whatever marketing, sales and 
ther assistance they may request of us. 
fat would be the case whether they con- 
/que under present ownership or are 
vivatized. 

I would like to respond to your direct 
‘estion as to whether I would appeal to 
“ir. Stevens not to sell de Havilland. If de 
Vavilland is sold to people who run the 
“m in a good and businesslike fashion— 
‘e that retains the jobs, keeps it a profit- 
le organization and continues to sell and 
velop new aircraft—then the net effect will 
I that it will have created a pool of money 
nich the federal government will have in 
_hands to use in endeavours and enter- 
ses which might need that kind of assist- 
ee. At the moment, de Havilland, being a 
Pfitable and healthy company, it may not 
isd that money. 

‘ would have some concerns about the 
is of de Havilland but, on the other hand, 
't frees up funds out of a profitable enter- 
se, where the government perhaps can 
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safely get out—perhaps depending on the 
purchaser—government then has more ability 
to help more people get jobs in other in- 
dustry. That’s probably not a bad thing for 
governments to do. 

If the sale were to the wrong type of 
purchaser, that would be a terrible mistake. 
I can assure you we will not sit quietly by 
if that seems to be the way it is developing. 

The member also made some comment 
about the fact that the Alberta Heritage 
Savings Trust Fund was a potential pur- 
chaser for de Havilland and so on. I think if 
the member looks at the amount of money 
required to buy de Havilland, it is not an 
overwhelmingly large amount of money for 
the kinds of firms you find all over this 
province. There are many firms which easily 
have the resources to buy de Havilland. The 
figures they are talking about are somewhere 
well under $100 million. I believe you’re 
mistaken, 

Mr. Di Santo: That’s a matter of opinion. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Well, we'll see what 
the ultimate purchaser pays if there is one. 
I simply say there are many companies 
around which have the capabilities of pur- 
chasing those shares. 

There were two other matters raised, and 
on those matters, Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. Di Santo: May I just ask you— 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, I would prefer 
that you didn’t. I intended to let you give 
your opening statement. I’m responding now, 
and we've got lots of votes. 


Mr. Di Santo: Okay. I'll come back. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s fine. I hope 
you do. 

‘There are two other matters that I thought 
we might take a moment on. I have asked 
my staff to deal with them, because they 
are matters that relate to things each of them 
respectively was handling on a day-to-day 
basis. I thought I would ask my deputy 
minister, Mr. Wilson, to answer some of Mr. 
Hall’s questions. He can answer them by 
way of a presentation with regard to the 
elements that went into the Ford grant. I 
ask my deputy now to take us through some 
of the calculations the government went 
through in arriving at the Ford grant a year 
or So ago. 


R-848 


Mr. Wilson: Mr. Chairman, the Ford saga 
began about February 1978, when the fed- 
eral government, through Mr. Horner, the 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
at that time, in a letter to Ford, made an 
offer of a $30-million unconditional federal 
grant to offset what Ford had identified as 
certain disadvantages in the location of the 
proposed V-6 engine plant in Windsor. At 
the same time, you may recall the federal 
government, through DREE, the Department 
of Regional Economic Expansion, put on the 
table an offer variously estimated at about 
$75 million for General Motors to consider 
the location of an aluminum foundry in the 
eastern townships of Quebec. 


[8:15] 

Both offers were made at approximately 
the same time, and at that time there was 
consideration of an election. It was con- 
sidered, in retrospect by the federal govern- 
ment, that it was appropriate to look at both 
projects, one in Quebec and one in Ontario, 
and for the federal government to participate 
in both. 

We were not contacted at that point, al- 
though about six weeks later we did receive 
a call from the federal government asking 
whether we would be prepared to contribute 
part of the $30 million it had already com- 
mitted. The basis on which the commitment 
was being asked for was three for one: in 
other words, three federal dollars for one 
Ontario dollar. We were being asked to con- 
tribute $7.5 million. 

Since we knew the offer had already been 
made and since there was no indication from 
Ford to us that the project was on the front 
burner, there was no answer given as to 
whether we would or would not particioate 
in that first $30-million offer. The project re- 
mained on the back burner until about May 
1978, when Ford began to firm up its pro- 
posal and went to see Ottawa to indicate 
that it had taken a good look at the project, 
the numbers and the alternatives, and the $30 
million was not going to be sufficient to tilt 
the decision in favour of Ontario. 

They indicated at that time the amount 


necessary to tilt the decision was more like 
$75 million. 


Mr. Hall: This is Ford saying it? 


Mr. Wilson: This is Ford approaching the 
federal government. At about that same time, 
we had a meeting with federal officials to 
discuss a proposal being kicked around at 
the officials’ level only in Ottawa for a more 
broadly based program of assistance to major 
projects in the automotive industry. Numbers 
between $200 million and $400 million were 
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being considered for that program in roll 
The implication was that Ontario might be 
looked ito for $1 for every $3 the federa 
government would be proposing. 

There was a series of meetings at thi 
time, none of which really produced a defini 
tive position. At the same time, Ford 
speaking both to us and to Ottawa about the 
urgency of a decision. In June, it was mac 
known that the decision was going to 
made in a matter of weeks. If an improve 
offer—an improvement on the $30 millis 
the federal government had already proposec 
—was going to be made, that improvemem 
had to be made kmown very quickly. 
sure the honourable member will remembe, 
the flurry which occcured in the month ° 
June when that decision was being com 
sidered. 

Quite apart from the way in which f 
split between the federal government and (tht 
Ontario government ultimately sorted its 
out, which is a story that has been fam 
accurately reported in the press and, in par 
ticular, by Rod McQueen, business ediff 

| 
a\ 


of those events, I think your question 
lated to whether or not the federal gove 
ment and the Ontario government ultimat 
jointly put on the table more money t& 
was necessary in the circumstances to tilt 
decision in favour of Ontario. 

Ford presented us with four factors w 
on subsequent analysis we were persuag 
were valid factors that were the reasons 
the differentials between the project props 
for Ohio and ‘the one in Windsor. 

The first factor was the opportunity 
expand an existing facility in Ohio, whe 
in Windsor it would have had to bi 
what's called a greenfields plant. There 
a number of capital dollars related to 
difference. 

Factor two was a difference in const 
tion and land costs as betw2en Ohio 
Windsor. It was variously estimated, bu 
subsequent analysis the range we determ 
was fairly close to what Ford had calculz 
Its calculations were made on the basi 
detailed engineering estimates, so we ¢ 
not fault that difference. 

Mr. Hall: You're saying cur costs 14 
higher than they would have been in € 

Mr. Wilson: Our costs were higher the 
the United States, that is, straight dollars 
cents for capital construction and for ac 
tion of land. 

The third factor was the sales tax diffe 
tial between Canada and Ohio. The 
tax on machinery and equipment, b 


a very accurate description of the playing 


for Maclean’s magazine, who did what v¥ 
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large, was a major factor. In this facility, a 
large amount of the machinery and equip- 
_ ment being proposed would not have been 
exempt under the Ontario sales tax regula- 
_ tions and, henceforth, would suffer a penalty 
| as a result of those extra taxes. 
) The fourth factor was the benefits which 
| were being proposed or offered by Ohio. 
| Those benefits took the form of infrastruc- 
ture kinds of assistance and certain local 
taxation advantages in Ohio, which they have 
the facility to do. 

_ Those four factors, in Ford’s mind, and 

the numbers they presented us with totalled 

approximately $75 million in Canadian dol- 
lars. We had a detailed analysis carried out 
of each of those aspects of the project and 
we were persuaded that within a range 
| Ford’s case was not unreasonable, 

The one matter in doubt, and the matter 

on which we had some discussion and on 
which, ultimately, we asked for a Clarkson 
Gordon and Company opinion, was the rela- 
tive ongoing taxation of the operating in- 
/come and investment tax credits that would 
-accrue in the two jurisdictions. In other 
words, we were concerned that although 
capital costs and those various other com- 
ponents would be higher in Ontario, there 
might be taxation advantages accruing to 
Ford that might offset that. 
__ As the result of the famous meeting at 
the Constellation Hotel on Friday night of 
the July holiday weekend, where we were 
presented by an official of the federal gov- 
‘ernment with an analysis that suggested 
there were some taxation advantages which 
Ford had not taken into account, we spent 
some time ourselves trying to grapple with 
it and, as I say, ultimately bought and paid 
for an opinion from Clarkson Gordon. 

They came back with an opinion that said 
there were a number of factors which 
would ultimately determine what tax would 
be paid, factors such as the schedule of 
dividends paid back to the parent or to the 
owners of the shares of Ford of Canada. 
Within a range, it’s possible to determine 
that. That range, as I believe Clarkson 
Gordon ultimately determined, was some- 
thing like a $1-million disadvantage to an 
18-million advantage. That was the range 
within which we were talking. 

That gave us and the federal government 
sufficient ammunition to go back to Ford 
‘and say that while we couldn’t dispute their 
aumbers on the capital costs and the advant- 
ages in terms of putting up the facility, we 
lid have some concern about their not tak- 
ng into account certain tax advantages. We 
souldn’t precisely pin that down, because 
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we didn’t know internally how Ford would 
ultimately structure the company and how 
the taxation advantages might be taken on 
board. 

Mr. Hall: For purposes of such calcula- 
tions and evaluations, what time frame 
would you insert there? Five years or 10 
years? 

Mr. Wilson: I believe the stream of in- 
come that was considered was about five 
years. It took account of the major tax 
advantage of accelerated depreciation in 
Canada. As you know, there’s a faster write- 
off provision here than there is south of the 
border, and it’s in the early years that that 
faster write-off accrues to the advantage of 
the company. 

In any case, at the eleventh hour we went 
back to Ford and said we could not support 
the $75-million request and that it would 
have to be something less than $75 million. 
The bargaining then shifted to the highest 
levels, the meeting by Premier Davis, Prime 
Minister Trudeau, at that time, and Mr. 
Bennett. Based on advice from staff, the ul- 
timate number agreed on was $68 million. 

Subsequent to that offer, it was by no 
means a certainty that that did tilt the de- 
cision. In fact, the advice we received in 
the weeks afterwards was it wasn’t sufficient. 
Still in the minds of the operating Ford 
people was the fact there were advantages 
to the Ohio site in terms of interplant sub- 
stitution and the location of assembly facili- 
ties where the engines to be manufactured 
would go, which gave them more comfort 
in having the facility south of the border. 

There was an appeal by Ford of Canada. 
Mr. Bennett was very anxious to make sure 
that Mr. Ford himself understood not only 
that the economics of the two project loca- 
tions were now more or less equalized, but 
that the issue had become a fairly high- 
profile issue in Canada. If Ford were to make 
the decision to go to the United States, even 
if the operating advantages in the minds of 
senior Ford executives might be present, or 
even if the economics might not shift it in 
favour of Canada, there were other reasons 
for making the decision to locate in Canada. 

We're told—and this is hearsay—that as 
the decision was being considered officials 
from the United States Treasury department 
came to Ottawa. There was a meeting re- 
ported in the press, at which the US officials, 
in effect, tried to persuade the federal gov- 
ernment and ourselves not to carry through 
with the offer of the $68-million grant. They 
thought this kind of competitive bidding 
should be brought to a halt and they were 
proposing a truce of sorts, | 
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The overwhelming opinion here was that 
a truce might be fine and that it would be 
in order to discuss these things, but not at 
the eleventh hour as a deal was pending. 
Had a truce been called at that time, we 
certainly would not have had the Ford plant 
in Windsor. Basically, the federal govern- 
ment took that decision because it had the 
main contacts between the US authorities and 
people up here. 

Mr. Hall: You refer to the truce. If a 
truce had been entered into, your offer 
would not stand, but would the Ohio offer 
have stood? 

Mr. Wilson: We don’t know because the 
US federal authorities had no jurisdiction 
over that. This is a problem in arranging a 
truce on investment incentives with the 
United States, where the major incentives are 
in the hands of the states. Hence, the federal 
government doesn’t really have the juris- 
diction to influence that. 

Nevertheless, what appears to be an im- 
portant element in the final decision was an 
appeal by the then Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, Mr. Blumenthal, to Mr. 
Ford personally, asking him not to make 
the decision in favour of Canada until the 
matter could be clarified. We're told at that 
point Mr. Ford erupted and told Mr. 
Blumenthal it was his company and no one 
would tell him how to invest his money. 


[8:30] 
Mr. Wildman: Or taxpayers’ money. 


Mr. Wilson: In Ford’s case, it was his 
money. The irony was that that was not the 
reaction Mr. Blumenthal thought he was 
going to get. It was a matter of hours be- 
tween that discussion and the time Mr. Ford 
phoned Premier Davis and informed him 
the project was coming to Canada. 

We've had some post-mortems on_ this 
because we were concerned about the bar- 
gaining process, whether or not we did 
reach the right number and whether we may 
have offered a grant that was in excess of 
what was necessary. All indications are we 
did not do that. As I say, there has been a 
fairly extensive post-mortem with Ford 
officials. In the final analysis, it wasn’t so 
much the amount of the grant, whether it 
had been $68 million, $75 million, $60 mil- 
lion or $73 million; there were other factors 
in the final decision, given the economics 
were more or less equalized by the grant 
that we had offered, that made the decision 
in favour of Windsor. 


Mr. Wildman: Could I ask a supplemen- 
taryP Could you indicate to us if those 
negotiations with the American federal] 
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authorities at the eleventh hour, in order to 
try to bring about some kind of a quid pro | 
quo to prevent a bidding war, have pro-— 
gressed, or has nothing come of it? Has there | 
been any further discussions between the | 
two governments, Canada and the United 
States? If so, what involvement have the | 
provincial people had in those discussions? | 

Mr. Wilson: There have been further dis- | 
cussions, but they have not been fruitful. I~ 
think there was at the time of those discus- | 
sions a basic agreement between Ottawa and | 
Washington that this kind of incentive war | 
was not in the interest of either country and | 
there should be ways to constrain it or halt | 
it, if possible. 

Unfortunately, as I indicated, the major 
players in the United States are the states — 
and the municipalities in certain cases, and — 
therein lies the inability of the US federal 
government to grab a handle on that. As far 
as Canada and the provinces are concerned, | 
weve had no official discussions with the 
United States on the matter of incentive | 
wars. I had one discussion with a represen- — 


tative of the US government, who asked ‘ | 
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whether, in principle, we would be prepared 
to consider a truce. I indicated the Premier, 
Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Grossman had been on_ | 
record as saying we would be happy to ar- | 
range a truce, if we could be persuaded | 
that it would work. f 
I think therein lies the problem. No one | 
at the moment has the formula that’s going — 
to get a handle on the US states. For our | 
side, I guess we have maintained that as | 
long as the US states are active in this way, 
there are occasions when we have _ to 
respond. ie 
Mr. Wildman: Have there been any dis- _ 
cussions between you people and the north- | 
eastern state governments, or do you see all | 
of the American states as your competitors, | 
the sun belt and so on? : - 
Mr. Wilson: We've had informal] discus- | 
sions with a number of states. You may — 
notice that regularly a number of US states | 
are here in this province actively soliciting 
Ontario or Canadian firms to locate in their | 
jurisdictions. In fact, in the Report on Busi- | 
ness in the Globe and Mail you'll regularly 
see ads, most recently from New York State, 
but also other states over time as well, offer- 
ing various kinds of incentives and induce- 
ments for firms to come south. | 
There has been no proposal I’m aware of 
that would allow us to contact all of the 
states to come to any kind of arrangement. 
In many cases the states are not only north- 
eastern US states, but midwestern and some 
southern states are active as well. 
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The major activity in the incentives area, 
however, has more recently shifted to 
Europe. I’m sure if you follow the financial 
pages, you will see the reports of incentive 
grants being offered by European countries, 

_ particularly to automobile manufacturers, are 
enormous. In one case, France is reported to 
have offered something in the order of $800 
_ million for the location of an assembly plant 
which was to cost in the order of $1.3 bil- 
lion. That’s a much more extensive kind of 
_ bidding than we've seen in North America. 
_ Mr. Wildman: Once you've established 
what you are, then you just have to discuss 
the price. 

Mr. Hall: That’s part of the negotiation. 
I appreciate your outlining the different steps 

and considerations. I suppose in the main 
you had to take Ford’s word. You can hardly 
go out and corroborate, behind their beck, 
everything they told you, but I am sure you 
_ were satisfied that you were on solid ground 
_in doing that. 

Regarding other parts of the negotiations, 
I have two questions. One has to do with 
Ottawa's $40 million share and Ontario’s 
$28 million share. In that general framework 
‘the federal government had said: “What 
are you worried about? Quebec’s going to 
get General Motors, and Ontario’s going to 
get Ford; so you've each got one.” At the 
Same time, though, under the Department 
of Regional Economic Expansion the amount 
of money that was going to be put up by 
the federal government for the General 
Motors aluminum engine plant was, as I 
recall, much larger than $40 million. 

_ Notwithstanding the fact that General 
Motors has decided not. to go ahead in 
Quebec, which was interesting, the fact re- 
mains that, since you were not in DREE, 
they picked a number, which apparently is 
$40 million. Was that negotiated with the 
federal government by you people; was 
there an attempt to alter the $28 million-to- 
$40-million split? 

' Mr. Wilson: Yes. First of all, in response 
“Oo your first comment, we did check all 
‘tspects of the figures of the Ford proposal. 
Ne had engineers examine the capital cost 
stimates. We did what I considered to be 
1 fairly detailed examination of the Ford 
leal. 

There was no formula, ultimately, that 
pplied to how the $40 million-$28 million 
plit was arrived at. Initially we had been 
mder the impression, as a result of the 
riginal federal proposal, that a three-for- 
ne split was going to be the way it worked. 
fter the $75-million request came in, -the 
ederal government altered its position dra- 
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matically and indicated that the best it 
felt it could do was split the $75 million 
50-50 with the Ontario government. 

The cabinet at that time did not feel that 
was an appropriate split and would not sup- 
port that, but it was willing to consider a 
two-for-one split provided the federal gov- 
ernment would extend a program to other 
projects on the same basis; that is, an amount 
of money would be made available for the 
automotive industry for these kinds of proj- 
ects on a_two-for-one basis, the federal 
government $2 and Ontario $1. 

That again was not acceptable. When we 
came down to the lower number, the less 
than $75 million that was ultimately deter- 
mined, we had agreed in effect that we 
would put up $25 million of the $75 mil- 
lion on a one-for-two basis. The federal 
government's best position was $37.5 million: 
so we had a total of $62.5 million on the 
table. 

In the bargaining with Ford that was 
done, it was agreed that $62.5 million 
wouldn’t be enough and_ that something 
on the order of $68 million would have to 
be put on the table. As a result, Ottawa 
went from $37.5 million to $40 million; 
Ontario went from $25 million to $28 mil- 
lion. It was a sawoff at the final discussion 
in that way. There was no formula that de- 
termined the $40 million-$28 million split. 


Mr. Hall: That’s fine. Since that time 
youve said there’s been no rationalization 
of this problem between the two federal 
governments, Indeed, the United States are 
able to do what they wish to do, and you 
don’t suggest in your remarks that that is 
going to change very fast. You have said 
that the European communities are playing 
the same game in much larger numbers. I 
suggest it is a game that could be played 
here in Canada between provinces, because 
other provinces have money too. 

I recall the minister felt good about the 
Ford deal and other grant programs that you 
have since put into place. You have said, 
amongst other things, that you want to back 
winners. Certainly, who wants to back losers 
when you are talking about large invest- 
ments? Where you got into the grant busi- 
ness, you have tried to set out a shopping 
list of commitments from firms such as R and 
D, exports, the number of high-technology 
jobs, procurement of parts in Canada, sub- 
contracting in Canada, profit reinvestment 
here, and Canadians in senior management 
positions. Were those criteria applied in the 
Ford. transaction to the maximum extent? 

Mr. Wilson: We did have detailed discus- 
sions with Ford on the trade balance effect 
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of the plant—in other words, the plant’s con- 
tribution to net exports—and determined that 
there was a significant benefit there for 
Canada and Ontario. The numbers of jobs 
involved as you may recall, roughly 2,600 
direct jobs, with an estimate of some 5,000 
supportive or indirect jobs—was a major con- 
sideration. These would be jobs that would 
utilize somewhat generally higher skills than 
assembly-line jobs. High-technology, modern 
engine facilities, with large capital associated 
with them, tend to require higher skills in 
the facility than would an assembly plant. 
That was considered. 

We discussed the research and develop- 
ment opportunities with Ford. We were not 
able at that time to persuade Ford that any- 
thing in that direction could be included in 
this project. Had we had more time, I guess, 
in the first place, and had we had more 
money on the table, we might have been 
able to persuade Ford to consider research 
and development facilities here. 

Basically, we were presented with a 
project; we examined the benefits in terms 
of jobs, skill mix, contribution to the trade 
balance and the return on the taxpayers’ 
money, namely, how quickly would Ontario 
get its $28 million back in taxes. The pay- 
back on that was fairly interesting; it was 
about three years. About $5 million would 
come back immediately to the provincial 
Treasury in sales tax on the equipment go- 
ing into the plant, and the remainder of the 
$28 million would come back in roughly a 
three-year period. In other words, the in- 
vestment by the taxpayers of $28 million 
would come back in three years, which we 
felt was not a bad payback. 


Mr. Hall: What is the total value of the 
project? 

Mr. Wilson: At the time it was roughly 
$539 million Canadian. I haven’t seen a 
recent update of the estimated capital cost. 
I believe it is now somewhat in excess of 
$539 million as a result of inflation. 


Mr. Hall: In the Star of October 5, you 
are quoted—they always call you Red 
Wilson; you have another name, do you, or 
is it just RedP I've touched on a_ thorny 
question here, it sounds like. At any rate, 
you are quoted as saying that you “are con- 
cerned that the automobile trade balance 
could be tipped permanently in favour of 
the United States because of the current 
restructuring of the industry to build smaller 
cars.” This might have been in general 
terms, or you might have been thinking of 
Chrysler; I don’t know. Obviously, you 
would not want to be building Edsels here 


when the Fiestas were being built in the 
United States, I assume. This, of course, is 
understandable. 

[8:45] 

Everything that happened at Ford, of 
course, is in a positive vein with regard to 
—was it a V-6 engine? 

Mr. Wilson: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hall: Not a smaller engine than that? — 


Mr. Wilson: V-6 is the plan. We don't 
know whether they might want to add to — 
that facility over time. There is always a 
possibility they may. If, as the market is 
now tending, the smaller cars are going to © 
come on more quickly than they had 
estimated, it is possible they may add 
smaller engines to that facility. 

Mr. Hall: It suggests to me, though, that — 
a V-6 engine is in the area of the medium-_ 
to full-sized car and not into the compact 
or semi-compact. 


Mr. Wilson: I believe the V-6 at this point 
is still planned to be a major component— 
not the smallest but, as you say, the mid- 
size. Mid-size, however, in Ford’s planning, 
as we understand, will be significantly 
smaller than mid-size now, and the V-6 will 
be the basic engine. 


Mr. Hall: For now, that answer you have 
given us is very good. Thank you very much; 
it has been interesting. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: If I might, I would 
like to add to one or two of the general 
comments you have made. In trying to deal 
with stopping the incentive game, it is really 
frightening to look at the number of tools 
that can be and are being used by the 
United States. There is literally not a 
American state that doesn’t have really 2 
variety of tools at hand. Part of it is a fune- 
tion, I might add, of the different taxing 
principles there. The cities, of course, have 
municipal bonds which they can use t 
make a six or eight per cent money available 
to some of the firms. That in itself, quite 
apart from any cash grants, gives them & 
direct incentive. That is, after all, money for 
all intents and purposes in the pockets ol 
the firms that are going in with that sort 
of funding. 


Mr. Hall: Those are the tax-free bonds 
that you are referring to? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. The city cal 
make those sort of funds available at sit 
and eight per cent to the firms coming inte 
those areas. There is no question about it 
If you are really going to call off the incen 
tive game, and put all jurisdictions in North 
America on an equal basis, then the Unitec 



































































States would have to stop all that; that is so 
much: a part of their system that I cannot 
conceive of the federal government ever be- 
ing able to fill each and every state and each 
and every city on side. That is just one of a 
number of levers they have. 

We now have a four-page summary, in 
chart form, of all the various incentive tools 
used by the 50 states to lure industries. It 
takes all of four pages. One of the miscon- 
ceptions in this thing is that all that is 
required is for Washington and Ottawa to 
sit down and say, “Let’s stop giving these 
large one-shot cheques to the firms.” What it 
does entail is Canada doing that and the 
provinces joining in; but it would also entail 
the federal government of the United States, 
the states and the cities agreeing to waive 

four full pages of very intricate and complex 
_ devices. That is what is involved. When we 
begin to see how successful some of the 
states have been in turning around their 
| industrial base by using some of these tools, 
_we begin to understand how difficult it would 
be to get them all on side. 


Mr. Hall: You really begin to see, there- 
fore, what boy scouts we have been, com- 
pared to the sophisticated nontariff barriers 
and other devices they have used to get 
where they are. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s right, but I 
don’t read you yet as saying you think we 
should have been in the incentive game a 
lot earlier. You have been speaking against 
it. 


Mr. Hall: No. However, the idea of tax- 
free bonds at a lower rate is obviously going 
to attract money from a certain section of 
our population. It is kind of interesting par- 
icularly in the face of what is going on now 
in Our country in interest rates and the fund- 
ing for expansion. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. 


Mr. Hall: I would have to hope we are at 
east going into that with an open mind, say- 
ng: “Hey, is this possible here? Could we, 
hrough the co-operation of the federal gov- 
mment and a change in tax policy, move 
0 something of this nature?” From what you 
ay, there will always be that advantage un- 
ess we get onto the same system. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: IJ think the answer is, 
e are actively looking at all sorts of things 
e might do to increase our industrial lure 
ackage. I only remind you that all these 
vings we are talking about are types of 
centive grants wearing another mask that 
€ opposition here, both your party and 
e NDP, has opposed. 
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It is important to understand what our 
competitors are doing; at the same time, we 
shouldn’t get blinded by all this, because, in 
the face of that, we do pretty darned well. 
We do get a heck of a lot of firms coming 
in here without that assistance. What is 
happening with some of these state things is 
that, for a lot of companies, they are playing 
off state against state; there is an attempt by 
cities to play themselves off against another 
city. With the exception of the odd fairly 
large capital project, it is not a game that is 
affecting us dramatically. 

You do get the odd case where it is a 
bang-on competition, and those are the in- 
stances—the only instances—in which we go 
selectively. It is interesting that we still get 
a good deal of that new investment, 


Mr. Hall: You were going to respond, I 


believe, to the interprovincial situation in 
Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes; that’s right. 


Mr. Hall: In earlier years when we were 
so well off, DREE made more sense: but 
now we have our pockets too, and that ap- 
plication doesn’t seem to work as well any 
more. In looking ahead, we don’t want to 
get into this provincial competition. I would 
like to hear your views on what your forward 
plans are to avoid that. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: So far we have not 
been able to identify any cases in which 
another province has, with financial incen- 
tives, lured an industry from our province. 
We hear rumours from time to time. The 
odd time when we have received a rumour 
we have chased it down and found that 
wasn't the case. If we find that, for example 
some of the rumblings and musings of Mr. 
Bosch in Alberta are accurate and that is 
what happened, then I can tell you we will 
be down to Ottawa—and I have already 
made this point to Ottawa—to get them to 
stop that sort of thing. 

I am hopeful it won’t happen. That is 
one of the reasons I was down to see Mr. 
de Cotret on Monday last. I don’t want to 
wait until we have an incident. We have no 
evidence of it, but we hear some rumblings; 
we want to let the federal government 
know they must be vigilant and stop that if 
they have any indication it is about to start. 

I must say, in fairness, I have no evidence 
the sister provinces have started to do that. 
The DREE situation is one that the federal 
government has got to address. There is no 
question about it. DREE, as its territories 
were expanded and decisions made—in some 
cases for political purposes—has had its ulti- 
mate objective and raison d’étre skewered a 
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little bit. I would argue it is not doing 
effectively the unique job it was set up to do. 

When you get a situation in which there 
is a DREE agreement providing $50 million 
for tourism for Alberta, signed a year or so 
ago, and we haven't got any DREE tourism 
dollars for Ontario— 

Mr. Eakins: Fifty million dollars went to 
British Columbia. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are still fighting. 
No, it was $50 million to British Columbia 
and $45 million to Alberta, I think. 


Mr. Hall: You feel there is something 
wrong when that sort of thing happens. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s right. We have 
been fighting with DREE for months now— 
it must be a year—on the eastern Ontario 
agreement. 

Mr. Hall: I thought it was going to be 
resolved with the new government. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We thought so too, 
but I must say it hasn’t proven out. 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Minister, I noticed an ODC 
mortgage loan of $1 million to Cadbury 
Schweppes Powell, which is a reasonably 
successful firm in most of its divisions. 
Would that loan in any way be considered 
by Quebec as an unfair tool that we used to 
attract the manufacturing facility here, on 
the reverse side of the coin, if you know 
what I mean? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We can deal with 
that specifically when we get to the ODC 
vote. 


Mr. Hall: I appreciate that, but it is just 
in that context I am asking. 


Hon. Mr: Grossman: Yes. In this context, 
may I tell you that ODC has very direct 
guidelines from us; that is, loans will not be 
made and assistance will not be given as a 
lure or as an incentive to move from another 
province. You do, of course, get a situation 
where a firm locates here and then is here 
as any other firm is; at a different point in 
time it may come along, as any business does 
in Ontario, to apply to ODC for some assist- 
ance. But there too, they are very carefully 
analysed to make sure that isn’t the reason 
they are coming through the door. I have 
not had any complaints on that ground. They 
are very meticulous about it. Any time they 
sense there is any of that they come to see 
me. I thought the members would be inter- 
ested. 


Mr. Di Santo: I have a supplementary. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. 


Mr. Di Santo: We oppose the Ford deal 
because, as we said at that time, this is the 
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wrong way to face the problems of the auto- 
mobile industry in Canada, 90 per cent of 
which is located in Ontario. As the deputy 
minister said, they were faced with one 
project and, when you asked whether any | 
research and development had been created, 
you couldn’t succeed. What we are going to 
have is more manufacturing in Windsor, but 
that doesn’t prevent us from being hit hard 
when there is a general crisis or when there 
is a corporate decision to move out some ~ 
production as happened when Chrysler de- 
cided to move production of V-6 engines to 
Trenton, Michigan, from Windsor. Exactly 
the same thing is happening now. 

Just today in the Globe and Mail, in rela- 
tion to Chrysler, the federal government says _ 
it will try to have Chrysler locate in Windsor | 
rather than in Trenton. I want to quote 
what they say: “This could again probably 
include some type of Ontario participation in | 
having the plant located in the province in- — 
stead of Michigan.” | 

Once again, we will be called upon to © 
bribe Chrysler to locate a plant in Ontario. 
when we know that two years ago they | 
moved a plant to Trenton and you were — 
completely powerless. You could not ¢o any- 
thing. You cannot deal on a case-for-case — | 
basis. I don’t even think it is good enough 
to have just another studv on the auton pact, — | 
as you announced recently. The whole pro- | 
gram has to be faced seriously because, if we | 
don’t have technology developed in Canada, | 
if we don’t have research and development _ 
in Canada, we will keep performing in a | 
mere service function. | 

You keep saying the auto pact has worke 
pretty well for us. Well, this year we have a — 
deficit of $2,223,000,000, which is half the — 
deficit in the Ontario manufacturing sector. If | 
you calculate how many jobs we lose because _ 
of that deficit, then it’s correct to say that, by | 
giving $28 million to Ford or $150 million : | 
to Chrysler, or whatever it will be, you don't — 
solve the problem; you just aggravate it. | 
[9:00] | | 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I’ve listened to what | 
you say and, frankly, your line of reasoning | 
mystifies me, I can’t understand how you can 
take that position when the Ford plant loca- 
tion here will reduce our auto deficit each — 
year, given the new and lighter engines. That. | 

{ 
| 
| 








will make a $160-million dent in our tradeout 
—a dent that wouldn’t have occurred but for 
the location of that plant in this province. — 
I understand and agree with your sugges- 
tion that we need more research and develop-. 
ment here and that we need more technology. — 
I must say to the member that there are 
plenty of locations in the United States—if 
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he'll check with the UAW, they’ll confirm this 
—where R and D is being carried on and 
where technology is in place— 


Mr. Di Santo: In Ontario— 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Let me finsh. You'll 
find plenty of places in the United States 
where R and D is being carried on, where 

there are massive centres of innovation, where 
all of the work is being done for the US cars, 
and in that same state or in an adjacent plant 
you ll find there have been similar layoffs and 
‘in some cases, in a proportional sense, greater 
layoffs than the layoffs we saw in Canada 
when the market turned down. 

Somehow you give the impression that if 
only you have an R and D facility here, 
when the layoffs occur in an assembly plant, 

they aren’t going to occur in the place that is 
in the same state as the R and D facility. Any 
analysis of those figures will show there have 
‘been quite massive layoffs in the United 
_ States whether they’ve had R and D facilities 
or not. 

_ Let me make it clear: We need some of the 
R and D facilities here; they are important 

and we want more of them. But to suggest 
_ that, when the market turns down, you some- 
how have a buffer or comfy blanket to ensure 
that you don’t have layoffs of assembly-line 
_workers who are making those cars is, with 
respect, something that can’t be justified. 

I can’t even define the sense of the logic 
in your argument. Often I can spot some 
logic in your arguments and not agree with it, 

_ but in this case I don’t understand how you 
can suggest an R and D facility means those 
working on an assembly line, when there are 

‘fewer people buying that product, are not 

going to be laid off. 

I should remind you, when you talk about 

the Chrysler V-6 engine plant in Windsor 
being closed down, people being laid off and 
the work being transferred to Trenton, you 
are mistaken. It was not a V-6 engine plant; 
| it was an in-line or straight-six engine plant, 
and Chrysler consolidated those heavy, 

Straight-six engines into their American oper- 

ation in Trenton. That engine is too big to 
fit into the new, lighter, fuel-efficient cars, 
and is probably the most outdated engine 

Save for some of the heavy V-8 engines being 

made today, if any are still being made in 

‘Trenton. — 

Two or three years ago, when Chrysler 

made the decision to move assembly of this 
bulky, far-too-heavy and large engines out of 

Windsor, they invested $32 million or $35 

million in converting the Windsor plant to 

V-8 assembly. They thought the V-8 move 

was a correct one because the V engines, I 











am told, are more compact. They did move 
to an eight, 

Looking back, it was a mistake for Chrysler 
to invest $35 million in any V-8 engine plant, 
whether it was in Windsor, Trenton or 
Detroit. The fact is, lest you cast the per- 
ception that Chrysler arrogantly ignored or 
treated Windsor unfairly, they put $35 million 
into Windsor which they didn’t put into 
Trenton. The fact is, they moved the largest 
and heaviest engine they were making out of 
Windsor, and put in there what they thought 
—erroneously—to be an engine with a longer 
life, which was a V-shaped engine assembly. 

The fact that that decision turned out to 
be wrong should not be taken by you or 
anyone else to mean that Chrysler or any 
of the Big Three or Big Four arrogantly 
ignore or don’t care about the Canadian 
workers or that we don’t get our fair share. 

Finally, when you talk about the auto pact, 
and you criticize me for saying it’s worked 
pretty well for us, any objective analysis of 
the auto pact will show you that we are a 
Jot farther ahead now than we would have 
been without it. We understand—just to flip 
back to the layoff situation now, as I’ve just 
been handed some figures—there were further 
layoffs announced itoday in the auto industry. 
There were very heavy layoffs in the United 
States and very light layoffs in Canada. 

I also want to say to you that in spite of 
the problems with the auto pact and in spite 
of our continuing deficit, which gives me 
great cause for concern—and I told you 
yesterday and the day before about some of 
the things we were trying to do tto offset 
that deficit—the fact is that I must presume 
there is an acknowledgement ithat we’ve done 
well by the auto pact, because your party, 
the Liberal Party and my party are all agreed 
that the auto pact should not now be re- 
opened for renegotiation, 


Mr. Di Santo: That’s not the question. I 
never said that. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I didn’t accuse you of 
saying it should be reopened. I simply point 
out that you take the position that I’m wrong 
in saying the auto pact has worked pretty 
well for us. I presume, if something has not 
worked well for you, you say, “I want to 
renegotiate it or end it.” If you’ve benefited 
from it, that’s the ‘time you say, “No, I don’t 
think it would be too good for me to reopen 
that for negotiation now.” That’s the only 
reason someone says, “I don’t want to re- 
negotiate the auto pact.” 

In terms of employment, in 1964, the year 
the auto pact started, there were 74,000 
Canadians employed in tthat industry; today 
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‘there are 125,000 Canadians employed in that 
industry, You may take the position that 
would have happened anyway. Almost any 
expert in the United States or Canada would 
disagree with you. 

I think I’ve covered all the things I wanted 
to say on the auto pact. 

Mr. Di Santo: The minister has completely 
distorted what I was saying. If he failed to 
understand, it’s his problem. I didn’t say that 
if we had research and development in Can- 
ada there would be no layoffs. I never said 
that. I said that, by bribing Ford or Chrysler, 
you get for Canada only production lines. 
You don’t get research and development. You 
don’t get technology developed in Canada. I 
understand that there will be layoffs anyway 
when there is a slump in the industry. 

What I’m saying is that the Science Council 
of Canada calculated that we paid $230 mil- 
lion to the United States for research and 
development last year. That’s a net deficit 
we have, because of your policies. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s silly. 


Mr. Wildman: What he’s saying is that 
youre not bringing R and D into this country. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: What I have to say 
is that my deputy just took you through— 


Mr. Di Santo: If you don’t understand that, 
that’s your problem. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think I'll turn back 
to Mr. Hall. I just want to show him some- 
thing I took out of the overseas edition of 
Newsweek, I think it is; it’s an advertising 
supplement that ran to about 40 pages. 


Mr. Nixon: Just your name. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It’s on New York City. 
I could never afford this kind of thing. It 
goes on for about 40 pages in every overseas 
edition of Newsweek, and it costs tremendous 
amounts of money. The heading on it is, 
“New York City’s economy makes a come- 
back. Foreign investment grows. City offers 
incentives for business.” It goes on and on. 
I'll just read you some of it. 

'“The icity offers a wide range of incentives 
and special services to business, ranging from 
locational studies and assistance in cutting red 
tape to devising intricate low-cost financing 
packages. The state government thas elimi- 
nated the 20 per cent surcharge on general 
corporate tax and lowered the income tax 
for both earned and unearned income. 

“Aside from these across-the-board cuts, 
special credits and abatemenits can further 
reduce the tax burdens of many companies 
especially those moving into New York Or 
expanding here. For instance, the city allows 
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a cost-of-moving tax credit for imcoming firms 
that provide 10 or more jobs and a credit 
to offset the city sales tax on the purchase 
of machinery used for production. New York 
State, meanwhile, has increased its investment 
tax credit, and the federal government offers 
credits for rehabilitating buildings at least 
20 years old, a special boon in New York,” 
and so on. 

Part of the article talks about the various 
jurisdictions they ve attracted businesses from, 
with these incentive packages. Needless to 
say, Canada is one of the places. I thought it 
was an interesting article because it shows 
how hard-sell they are, and the numbers of — 
tools that New York City alone is using in 
that direction. 

Mr. Hall: It would tend to make you 
want to keep your eye on the Canadian — 
market that we do have here and to maximize 
investment in Canada, There are some rather 
disturbing statistics on global foreign invest 
ment and manufacturing industries. Theyre — 
talking about Canada being responsible in — 
1977 and 1978 for 9.4 per cent of all such — 
global foreign investment, but at the same 
time being the recipient of something like 
four per cent, or less than half. ; 

The suggestion is that while it’s nice to see 
some people coming here, and we appreciate 
that—they’re spending it on trade missions—_ 
we're seeing a substantial amount of invest- 
ment out of Ontario by manufacturing plants, 
possibly because of the deals being offered — 
by New York city and all these other great © 
places. 


I don’t think we should lose sight of that, ; 





manufacturing being kept here would seem 
to me to make us want to stress maximizatior 
of the capture of the Canadian market by 
Canadian-based industry. I’m sure youre 
aware that there has been this substantial 
investment outside, to a greater extent than 
that coming here. 


The gross dollar figures are rising. There 
continues to be a good deal of foreign m- 


that some of the suggestions that the mem- 
bers opposite have for setting down firm and 
hard rules before firms can come in here a 
locate are exactly the types of things that 
inhibit the kind of investment youre now ~ 
complaining we dont’ have enough of. | 

Mr. Hall: You miss my point. The concem 
is that Canadian money is being invested © 
elsewhere. I'm not suggesting we stop our ~ 
trade missions to try to get it to come here, © 
but I am saying I don’t like to see more Ca- ~ 





































nadian money being invested abroad. I would 
like to see the opportunities maximized here 
in Canada, 

Fifty-one per cent of Canada’s manufac- 
turing sales occur in Ontario. If they keep 
finding better places to invest than Ontario, 
it's obviously going to leave fewer invest- 
ment dollars here of our own money, not 
foreign money. 

[9:15] 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: To get some per- 
spective on it, I would point out a couple of 
‘things. As we get more and more large 
Canadian-owned firms, one of the things that 
happens with that success is that they begin 
to move into international markets. They 
begin to have the size and strength to com- 

pete in international markets and to expand 
eir products into those markets. As evi- 
ence of a more developed and more mature 
usiness, you do see some of that investment 
occurring in other markets. 
In some cases you find it as a result of 
ome nontariff barriers that have been raised 
in those countries. The only way a Northern 
elecom can do any business at all in some 
Jurisdictions is to locate a facility in those 
Jurisdictions. 

Mr. Wildman: Sometimes they move their 
perations out of here to those jurisdictions. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You can’t give me 
00 many examples, can you? 


Mr. Wildman: Northern Telecom is a good 
xample. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: They're only moving 
hose facilities necessary to compete in some 
f the projects they want to compete in. 
ich is exactly the point I'm making. 
The other thing we should keep in mind 
that when some of our Canadian multi- 
ationals—that’s a nice way to handle it— 
vest in other countries, lest we treat that 
a total loss as opposed to keeping that 
oney sitting here, it helps our service ac- 
ount. Those large, Canadian multinationals 
e doing to us what we complain about the 
ericans doing with their multinational 
vestment here, which is taking dividend 
come out of those countries and getting 
ayment for research and technology being 
Id to their American subsidiary. It helps 
ur service account. 


Mr. Hall: We don’t want too much help 
that kind, I don’t think. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. But if any of 
at is occurring at the expense of expansion 
at could otherwise take place here, I cer- 
inly wouldn’t want that. Some of these 
ings are a logical market response to the 
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firm getting large and moving into some of 
these markets and having to move, in some 
cases, not solely because of nontariff barriers, 
but to service the product they’re delivering 
to that market. 


Mr. Hall: Cadillac-Fairview, for example, 
might have made a substantial investment 
elsewhere because it felt a little choked 
with the processes it has to go through to 
get things going here. As you perceive that 
investment going elsewhere, surely every 
morning Mr. Wilson would scan for that and 
say, “Why the hell did that happen?” 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: My understanding of 
what’s happened with the Cadillac-Fairviews 
is that they weren’t running away from red 
tape. In fact, the Cadillac-Fairviews are still 
doing business here and processing whatever 
plans for subdivisions they still have. They 
moved because they saw a market. There 
was little point in them continuing to build 
here, because their units weren’t selling. I 
can tell you that whatever lands they've got 
here—and, taking Cadillac as an example, 
they still have substantial land holdings here 
—they will certainly develop when the market 
is here. 


Mr. Hall: I don’t mean to be specific about 
Cadillac-Fairview. 


Hon. 
don’t. 


Mr. Hall: What I mean to say is we 
should be looking at why they’re going and 
whether we've done everything to make it 
attractive for them to be here and exploit 
the opportunities that exist, whether it be in 
that field of business or in capturing the 
Canadian manufacturing market. 


Mr. Grossman: No, I know you 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s a good point. 
Certainly they went because of the market. 
When things turned down here in 1974 there 
was a new and different market, and they 
went where they could buy land and make 
some money. They didn’t move their head 
offices. They didn’t sell off their investments 
here. I’m talking about those real estate com- 
panies generally. 

We should keep in mind that, when they 
go down, almost all of them are borrowing in 
the United States, They're not taking capital 
out of this country. Almost all of the expan- 
sion and development they’re doing down 
there is financed from American banks in 
those areas. The point you make is a good 
one, because it indicates the need to jealously 
guard the business climate in this country. 
What happened in 1974 and 1975 was a 
logical outgrowth of some of the things that 
governments at all levels had been doing 
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from 1968 or 1969 on to 1973 or 1974—the 
inflation, massive government spending and 
an inconsistency in government programs. The 
developers are a good example. 

I've always found with the development 
industry that you can give them all sorts of 
complex planning rules and all sorts of red 
tape, and, if they've got a good piece of 
land, they'll hang in there. Sure, it'll be too 
long, but they can play the system; they can 
get the land through, they can build and 
make money. 

What happens is (a) they can’t live with 
and are scared away from processes that are 
far too long and end up escalating the end 
price, because the consumer pays the cost of 
that; and (b) they can’t live at all with in- 
consistent government policies; they have to 
know what the rules are. They can usually 
make money, given a consistent set of even 
complex rules, but they can’t live and can’t 
survive if they've got inconsistent government 
policies that are ever-changing. 


Mr. Hall: They might have been scared 
by John White apparently buying up so much 
of the land in the province that they felt 
there wouldn’t be any left for them to actively 
compete on. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: John White would be 
flattered if he thought he had that much 
power and influence and effect, albeit it 
would have been adverse. There’s a whole 
litany of things that happen. My friends 
sitting over here would have put a different 
value on the balances that you have to make 
as you build up some of these laws, regula- 
tions and protective devices as against what 
youre doing to the business climate on the 
other hand. 

Too often, in that period of time, govern- 
ments failed to stop to measure what they 
were doing to the business climate, which is 
harder to identify than a specific issue on the 
side of bringing in legislation or bringing in 
a new rule. Over time you do something to 
the business climate which causes a problem. 


Mr. Hall: In your role as the minister, 
youre the spokesman for industry and tour- 
ism, but I’ve often wondered about the inter- 
ministerial relationships you face. Your ad- 
vancing of tourism runs counter to the policies 
of the Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
munications in advertising, It might be argued 
that the environmental concerns of the spills 
bill are going to make manufacturing indus- 
try face much higher costs. 

What is your role in that? Do you do a 
Doctors’ Hospital number and stand up and 
fight? Just what do you do? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I threaten to resign 
every time. . 

Mr. Wildman: Keep on. It sure helps. | 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It was just your luck 
I won that one, . 

It’s an interesting question. My experience 
is that it basically works when the relation- 
ship between ministers is— | 

Interruption. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t mind you 
choking on the answer, but don’t choke on 
the question. Okay, let’s go ahead for a 
while. Well come back to it. 

Mr. Wildman: I would like to follow up 
on one comment the minister made to my 
Liberal colleague, that a lot of the Canadian 
firms moving to the United States or to other 
jurisdictions are doing a great deal of their 
borrowing in those jurisdictions; so it isn’t~ 
Canadian or Ontario capital being exported, — 
but domestic capital they are using in those — 
other jurisdictions. Would he agree that’s . 
also the case with multinationals that come | 
here? When they come to invest in Ontario, . 
they borrow on a large scale in this juris- | 
diction; so it is Canadian capital they are~ 
using to develop their enterprises here? | 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: They do a great deal 

| 
| 


of financing through Canadian banks. You're 
right. On the other hand, the largest source 
of investment capital for those multinationals 
is retained Canadian earnings. | 

Mr. Wildman: Certainly, that’s close to 95 
per cent of their second-time investment. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It’s helpful to note | 
that, lest you succeed in casting the im- 
pression they take all of these profits back \ 
home— = | 

Mr. Wildman: I never said that. ’m not 
saying that necessarily, I— 2 










Hon. Mr. Grossman: Tell your friends. é# 


Mr. Wildman: I also want to move to the | 
other comment you made about Canadian 
multinationals, to repeat the term you used, 
which may be investing in other jurisdictions 
because of the market situation and so on. , 
If you look at some of the resource indus- | 
tries, if you look at the record of Inco in 
terms of investments abroad, the benefits that | 
would accrue to our jurisdiction from those 
foreign investments are quite doubtful. j 

Look. at CPI, for instance and talk about 
that multinational corporation in Canada and 
its relationship with Algoma Steel, Steep 
Rock, Caland mine and Atikokan. Tell the 
people in Atikokan that it’s to our benefit to. 
have the multinationals operating in such a | 
way that they wish to invest elsewhere; that | 









































they could close down the Steep Rock opera- 
tion a few months ago and tomorrow are 
closing Caland mine. CPI owns the majority 
of shares in Steep Rock, which has a lease 
agreement that is ending with Caland Ore, 
and owns a majority of shares in Algoma 
Steel; they are moving to their investment 
at Tilden mine in Michigan, and’ increasing 
the amount of ore they are bringing in from 
Michigan, Where they are getting 25 per cent 
‘of the ore they need from Atikokan, now they 
are moving to increase their imports of ore 
from Michigan. 


’ Hon. Mr. Grossman: Well— 


Mr. Wildman: I’m just using this example— 
you can use the Capreol example as well, but 
this example is here. You have a corporate 
structure where CPI basically is the one com- 
‘pany in terms of its investments ‘n these 
other companies, and there are relationshins 
‘between these other companies. This really 
‘is responsible for what's happening in 
Atikokan. 

The fact is, we have very little future for 
‘that community, and that community is be- 
ing shut down even though there is ore in 
the bottom of that mine which has already 
been mined—enough ore to keep that opera- 
tion going for at least a year. 

The company admits there are future ore 
deposits that could be developed, What in- 
vestment was done at Lake St. Joseph or the 
other possible ore bodies in that areaP Be- 
cause of the term so many of your colleagues 
in the House like to use—the bottom line— 
the bottom line meant they were moving into 
Michigan and that community is shutting 
down. 
| That’s the kind of advantage we have be- 
cause of the interlocking relationships and 
the investments made by our so-called Cana- 
dian multinationals. You are going to have 
a hard time persuading the people of Atikokan 
that’s a particularly great advantage to us. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: There are all sorts 

of comments we could make on the special 
roblems—you know them better than I do— 
of the mining industry. They are not unique 
to this country. 
_I only, want to say I don’t think it’s any 
nore fair to say the experience with one 
company, without getting into the merits or 
therwise of the argument you present, in 
-hree or four communities in the north, means 
that all Canadian multinationals are bad. 


Mr. Wildman: No, I didn’t say that. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: It’s the same situation 


rouve heard me argue with regard to the 
‘odd situation—and they are odd situations— 
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where an American multinational folds up 
and goes back home. I urge you not to pre- 
sume all American multinationals are insen- 
sitive. 

Mr. Wildman: I just used CPI as an 
example of the epitome of our successful 
multinationals in this country and the fact 
that they're not closing up and going home; 
they’re closing up and going elsewhere. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I know you don’t 
want to generalize and say all Canadian 
multinationals behave that way. I wouldn’t 
want to generalize by saying I guess it 
simply proves no matter where a company 
is based, they don’t automatically knee-jerk, 
pull up and go back home; they tend to 
move where their markets tell them they 
ought to be operating. 


Mr. Wildman: The market is Algoma 
Steel in Sault Ste. Marie. 
[9:30] 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t think they are 
moving because they want to move to a less 
competitive position. Admittedly, I’m speak- 
ing without firsthand knowledge, but I 
suspect they're moving, as any company does, 
to take ore or whatever they want to take 
out of the ground at a more competitive 
price. 

While you complain about that happening, 
Algoma on the other hand has to remain 
competitive in the product they make. If 
they are to remain competitive, they have 
to get their raw materials. 

Mr. Wildman: The ironic thing in all of 
this is that, with the devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar, they are in a bad _ spot; 
they're stuck with their investment in Michi- 
gan and probably wish they didn’t have it. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can’t comment on 
that. The fact is, whatever move they've 
made is obviously not a move that says, “I 
think Tl go to the United States because I 
don’t like Joe Clark’”— 

Mr. Wildman: A lot of executives at 
Algoma Steel feel that way, I’m sure. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Maybe some of the 
workers, but not the executives. 

Mr. Wildman: No, the executives are all 
Liberals up there. 

Hon. Mr. ‘Grossman: Are they? Well, to 
hell with them. Next question? 

Mr. Eakins: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
clarification, please: Could you tell me—I 
was out of the room for 15 minutes—are we 
on vote 2301? Have we got to vote 2301? 


Mr. Chairman: No. We've spent six and 
a half hours and we haven’t started anything. 
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Mr. Eakins: Are we on administration, 
policy and priorities, or industry develop- 
ment? 
Mr. Chairman: We're on vote 2301, min- 
istry administration program; item 1, main 
office. 


Mr. Eakins: If we're going to talk about 
things generally, I'd like to talk about some 
of the things I’m interested in, but ’'d been 
avoiding that, because I'd like to take it by 
the vote, and I had hoped we would stick to 
individual votes. 

Mr. Chairman: That’s right. 

On vote 2301, ministry administration 
program; item 1, main office: 

Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I don't 
know if I should discuss this under item 1; 
that is, has the ministry done any studies on 
the new robots coming into industry and 
what effect they're going to have as far as 
manpower is concerned? 


Hon. Mr. ‘Grossman: First, let me introduce 
Bill Ritchie, who has moved in next to Linton 
Wilson. Bill Ritchie is the executive director 
of administration. If you will repeat that 
question, Ill try— 

Mr. B. Newman: I was talking about the 
new type of automated equipment that is 
being developed, the really sophisticated 
stuff quite often referred to as robots, such 
as they are developing in Japan, where a 
750-man plant can be reduced to one re- 
quiring only 75 men, with exactly the same 
amount of production, everything being 
automated to the limit and having a very 
serious effect as far is manpower is concern- 
ed. It may reduce the end cost of the prod- 
uct, but it’s going to wreak havoc with man- 
power. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: May I suggest that 
question be held over until my policy and 
priorities division people are up here, be- 
cause that’s the sort of work they would do. 
I don’t plan to introduce any robots into the 
ministry administration; my policy branch 
could do it better. 

Mr. B. Newman: I don’t mind bringing it 
up later if I’m here. If I’m not here, I cer- 
tainly would appreciate someone putting it 
in on the record anyway. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We'll address it, 

Mr. B. Newman: Okay. 


Mr. Eakins: Part of the objectives are to 
co-ordinate advertising and purchasing; when 
you speak of advertising, is this the advertis- 
ing you place in newspapers, through your 
agency? 


Mr. Wilson: Yes. 
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Mr. Eakins: Is this the proper place? 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Not really. ; 
If it comes under a 


Mr. Eakins: 
vote, I’m willing to— 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It’s under another | 
vote. us 

Mr. Eakins: Okay. If it’s under another 
vote, ll pass. ij 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, We can do it here. — 
Mr. Eakins: I just noticed that under vote 
2301 here, the objective is to co-ordinate 
advertising purchasing for the ministry. 5 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Cam McDonald, than 
executive director of the communications 
division, is joining us; perhaps you will re- 
peat the question. ‘ 
Mr. Eakins: I simply want to ask if this 
involves the purchasing of advertising for 
newspapers. 4 
Mr. G. C. McDonald: Mr. Eakins, it in-— 
volves the purchasing of advertising for all 
ministries of the government. | 
Mr. Eakins: Including an agency? 
Mr. G. C. McDonald: Including. 
Mr. Eakins: Through an agency? 
Mr. G. C, McDonald: Yes. Through the. | 
agency of record. 
Mr. Eakins: Which agency? 
Mr. G. C. McDonald: The agency of 
record is Foster Advertising. | 
Mr. Eakins: What constitutes a newspalil | 
for the placing of advertisements? What are’ 
the guidelines for setting up a newspaper 
and getting advertising? 4 
Mr. G. C. McDonald: There are guidelines » 
with regard to the ethnic publications. | 
you wish to address that? 
Mr. Eakins: No. Just newspapers general 
Mr. G. C. McDonald: A newspaper is a 
newspaper is a newspaper, as Gertrude Stein — 
might have observed. 5 
Mr. Eakins: I could start a newspaper and — 
ask the ministry had advertising, could IP 
Mr. G. C. McDonald: It would have to | 
undergo a media study by the advertising — 
agency. Each ministry has its own advertis- | 
ing agency that would make that value judge- 
ment. . } 


- | 


Mr. Eakins: It would have to be an 
accredited newspaper then. There must be — 
some guidelines for placing of advertising, 

Mr. G. €. McDonald: There are guidelines — 
in that a publication must be listed in CARD, » 
Canadian Advertising Rates and Data. I'd be | 
very happy to answer your question directly 
if you wanted to give me a specific example 





































Mr. Eakins: How do you determine the 
amount of advertising? I noticed that in some 
of the weekly newspapers you have some 
huge ads. Do you have a specific size that 
-you— 

_ Mr. G. C. McDonald: Okay. Each ministry, 
working with its own creative agency, deter- 
mines the amount of advertising it’s going to 
do and what budget it’s going to apply against 
that advertising campaign to communicate 
‘a certain message to the citizens of Ontario. 
_ The judgements as to size of the newspaper 
advertisement are made in consultation be- 
tween the client—that is, the ministry of the 
‘government—and its creative agency, the 
advertising agency. Our role as the Ministry 
of Industry and Tourism, as the central pur- 
‘chasing channel, is to take that media plan 
‘and buy it. But we’re not involved with the 
value judgements, except in our own minis- 
try advertising in tourism, industry and the 
like. 

_ Mr. Eakins: You allow a certain budget 
and work within that budget? 

_ Mr. G. C. McDonald: Our ministry, at esti- 
mates, receives the budget money; then the 
advertising is allotted from that. That is the 
role of each ministry. 

Mr. Eakins: Okay. That’s generally the 
question I wanted to ask. 

Mr. G. C, McDonald: I would add a post- 
script, if I could. Each ministry has its own 
budget, but we act as a purchasing agent; 
jthe value of that is we get a better rate be- 
cause were buying in the name of one buyer 
rather than 32 or 23 separate smaller accounts. 

Mr. Eakins: Some of the advertisements 
eem to be very large to. get your message 
across. 

_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: That would be up to 
each ministry. It would come under each 


individual ministry's estimates. 


| Mr. Eakins: I’m thinking of the ones that 
say “Larry Grossman” and “Bill Davis” on 
them. 

Mr. B. Newman: Only at elections. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We have them up all 
e time—for Leo Bernier, Larry Grossman— 
Mr. Eakins: I’ve only one other question. 
I appreciate the answer. I want to go to one 
other question under administration. 

| Mr. Di Santo: Can I ask a supplementary 
om that, Mr. Chairman? 

_ Mr. Chairman: Okay. 

_ Mr. Di Santo: It’s about the ethnic ques- 
tion. Does the budget for the ethnic adver- 
‘ising come from your ministry, or does each 
ministry have its own budget? © 
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Mr. G. C. McDonald: Both. Within the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism, we have 
an overall program called the Government 
Information Communication Program. That 
is in addition to whatever advertising each 
ministry decides it should do in ethnic 
publications. We have a budget on _ behalf 
of all ministries, not on behalf of the Min- 
istry of Industry and Tourism, and that is 
placed in all ethnic publications, which 
number about 90. 

There is also a budget for ethnic radio 
program advertising and some ethnic tele- 
vision advertising. So it’s a combination. 

Mr. Di Santo: Has the budget increased 
or decreased this year? I’ve had inquiries 
from some people. The Canadian Jewish 
Press, for instance, told me their overall 
advertising has decreased dramatically. What 
is the situation with your ministry? 

Mr. G. C. McDonald: The situation with 
Ontario and the ethnic media is that our 
budget for the Government Information 
Communication Program has remained con- 
stant for three years. We’ve had the same 
amount for three years in a row. That 
amount has been eroded by inflation and in- 
creased media rates. In effect, our constant 
dollars are buying less space today than we 
were three years ago. We're now addressing 
that problem, sir. 

Mr. Di Santo: Is the minister thinking of 
increasing the budget for the ethnic media 
in view of the specific needs of those news- 
papers, which have small circulations and 
serve specific purposes? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are currently re- 
viewing the situation, 

Mr. Di Santo: I would like to ask another 
question. I would like you to clarify how 
you place the ads in the ethnic papers. That 
has never been clear to me. You mentioned 
Foster Advertising; but you also have a co- 
ordinator in the ministry. 

Mr. G. C. McDonald: Yes. 

Mr. Di Santo: Mr. Kowalski? 

Mr. G. C. McDonald: No. 

Mr. Di Santo: What is the relationship of 
Mr. Kowalski to your ministry? 

Mr. G. C. McDonald: None, except that 
he is a consultant to Foster Advertising. 
There is no direct connection. There was at 
one time. There is no longer. 

Mr. Di Santo: Do you know whether the 
ethnic newspapers have to go through 
Kowalski in order to get advertising? 

Mr. G. C. McDonald: No. 

Mr. Di Santo: What kind of fee do they 
have to pay? 
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Mr. G. C. McDonald: I'll answer the ques- 
tion in reverse, if I may, and start with the 
ministry. 

The ministry has established a set of 
guidelines for qualification of ethnic publica- 
tions for advertising. We monitor those 
guidelines. We are in direct communica- 
tion with the ethnic publishers, so they know 
the ads are coming from us through the 
agency of record which purchases adver- 
tising for all government ministries. 

Once a year we send out a questionnaire 
to get all the latest data on their distribu- 
tion and rates, and we have-a section of the 
questionnaire at the end which asks, “Do 
you have a publisher’s representative?” Mr. 
Kowalski is a publisher’s representative. So 
is Mr. Stan Martyn. So are one or two other 
pzople who have a very smal] representation, 
but those two gentlemen each represent a 
substantial number of ethnic publications. 

We ask, “Do you have a publisher's rep- 
resentative?” If they say they do, Foster 
sends the materials for printing to the 
publisher’s representative named by _ the 
ethnic publisher who has entered into a 
private contract with those individuals. 

If an ethnic publication does not wish to 
use a publisher’s representative—and a num- 


ber don’t—we deal with them directly 
through Foster. 
Mr. Di Santo: That's the point; many 


people probably don’t know that. 


Mr. G. C. McDonald: But we announce it 
every year in our questionnaire, directly to 
the ethnic publishers. 


Mr. Di Santo: I apprecizte that, because 
at this point it is mv impression they are 
subject to paying a double fee—one to the 
representative and one to Foster Advertising, 
which considerably slashes the advertising 
budget of the newspaper. 

[9:45] 

Mr. G. C. McDonald: If I might comment 
on that very briefly, the arrangement that’s 
entered into by an ethnic publisher with a 
publisher's representative is to obtain the 
maximum amount of advertising for that pub- 
lication, for which the publisher’s representa- 
tive charges a fee. It’s a traditional fee. The 
ad agency lives in its 15 per cent traditional 
commission; so that has to be paid. 


Mr. Di Santo: It’s not 30 plus 15 per cent? 

Mr. G. C. McDonald: No. It’s 15 plus 15, 
minus two per cent for cash. It really comes 
out to 15 per cent plus 13 per cent. 

Mr. Di Santo: And in cases where they 
deal directly with your advertising agency? 


Mr. G. C. McDonald: It’s 15 per cent, but — 
that puts an extra burden on us. | 


Mr. Di Santo: Yes, I understand. 


Mr. Eakins: Mr. Chairman, I have two 
short questions which I’m sure the minister : 
can answer. I notice the addition of two in — 
classified positions, executive assistants to the 
minister. Are these new positions or are they 
executive assistants to the new assistant — 
deputy minister? Are you in need of two © 
executive assistants? This is in vote 2301. I 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. I only refer to — 
one as an executive assistant, but the other y 
is also an assistant in my office. q 

| 
" 


Li 

; 

Mr. Eakins: Then you require two? 4 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: We're very busy. : 
One is for industry and one is for tourism—_ 
one on each side. 4 
Mr. Eakins: One would be an assistant to — 
your new assistant deputy minister. Mg 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: I’ve said to my as- | 
sistant deputy minister that if he feels he — 
needs an assistant I'd do what I could with | 
Mr. Ritchie to provide him with one, but he | 
says he doesn’t need one and his great efforts _ 
to date show that he is managing just fine - 


without one. | 
Mr. B. Newman: He'll ask you tonight. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, I offered him » 
one. He said he could manage without one. | 
That’s what a great civil servant he is. | 








| 





Mr. Eakins: There’s only one other ques- — 
tion, Mr. Chairman. I’ve asked it before, but — 
somehow I can never get the answer. L 
wonder if the minister is aware of it. How | 
many people in your ministry are red-circled | 
or placed in limbo and what do their salaries — 
amount to? I was supposed to get the answer 
last June and some months before that. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Didn’t I reply to you 
by letter on that? : 

Mr. Eakins: No. You 
would be over to me in a day or two, but 
that was six months ago. I could put it on 
the Order Paper and get it in two weeks, but 
I thought I’d ask tonight. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, I’m sorry. Mr. 
Ritchie has just pointed out that he did 
write a letter for my signature and I remem: 
ber signiing it. 

Mr. Eakins: I never received it. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We red-circled the 
letter. [Il bring it tomorrow. 


Mr. Eakins: I’d appreciate that. That 
all I have. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, under the — 
main office vote I wanted to ask the minister — 
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if he has been approached by the Chrysler 
Canada people as to some demands they 
might be making on him as a result of their 
| difficulties. Has Chrysler approached him 
| directly? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We've only had one 
meeting, which I reported on earlier, where 
they came in to bring us up to date on what 
was happening and what thoughts were in 
their minds. No request was made at that 
time for any assistance. That was in the 
‘summer—August, perhaps, somewhere around 
then. 

Mr. B. Newman: Did they give you any 
indication as to the extent of their need for 
financial assistance? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: In general terms they 
indicated what they then projected the size 
of the loss would be for the current year 
and, in response to a question from me, the 
amount of money they would end up needing 
from all sources—that Chrysler Corporation, 
the American corporation, would end up 
needing—to get over the hump. That’s where 
it was left. 


_ Mr. B. Newman: Did they indicate to you 
the effect that the lack of assistance from 
you would have on their industry? 


| Hon. Mr. Grossman: They did. We also 
wanted to follow it very closely; so weve 
<ept in contact with both the federal gov- 
xmment here and in Washington. We've ob- 
ained a copy of the report which the private 
consultants, the consultants hired by the 
merican government, prepared. That study 
was the comprehensive document in terms 
o£ the implications of Chrysler going under. 
Mr. B. Newman: Do: they keep you 
-breast of what they’re asking of the federal 
fovernment in the United States so that you 
‘ould judge their demands and the effect of 
hose demands on your ministry? 

_Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. Ottawa keeps in 
ouch with Washington, and Ottawa has 
een very good about relaying this to us. 
Mr. B. Newman: When you meet with 
hem, do you do so as a province, or do you 
aect with them jointly as the government of 
Janada and the government of Ontario? 





















Hon. Mr. Grossman: So far we’ve only had 
me meeting, and they came into see me and 
ae Premier, That was the one meeting we 
ad. We’ve been in contact with the firm 

od the federal government, but we haven’t 

\ad the kinds of meetings you are describing. 

_ do have discussions with Ottawa regularly, 

ad my deputy keeps in close contact with 

1e federal deputy. I’ve spoken to all the 
tinisters involved on a regular basis too. 


As the federal government begins to ana- 
lyse what assistance, if any, it is going to 
give, it will be liaising very closely with us. 
In fact they will be working with us, my 
officials and myself, to put together whatever 
package is developed for Windsor. 


Mr. B. Newman: Have such meetings also 
taken place between you or your officials or 
both with the union? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. The union came 
in to see us, and it was really one of the 
best meetings of any sort I’ve had since tak- 
ing over this job. They were quite construct- 
ive, giving us an insight into the situation 
they learned from their union brothers in the 
United States and giving us their perspective 
on what was happening in Windsor. 

I had an opportunity, for example, to ask 
them what they thought at the time of the 
change to the V-8 360s they were making in 
the engine plant in Windsor. They told me 
they had reservations at the time about that 
move. 

They gave us some constructive sugges- 
tions, and we incorporated those in some of 
our submissions to the federal government. 
All in all, their desire was exactly the same 
as ours, and yours too, as you've expressed 
it: to make sure that whatever happens is not 
a stopgap measure. They weren’t saying to 
us, “Do whatever is necessary to keep us 
there another year or two.” They wanted to 
ensure that there were long-term secure jobs 
there and that products they were going 
to make were for the new, lighter, fuel-effi- 
cient vehicle. They really were concerned. 


Mr. B. Newman: I hope you continue that 
same type of liaison with both the union and 
management so we can resolve the problem 
back in our own community. You are aware 
that the number of unemployed in the city 
of Windsor, including those who are on lay- 
off, is probably higher than any other place 
in the Dominion of Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. I guess the most 
recent figures I saw were well over 10 per 
cent. It’s not a good situation. The longer 
term is probably pretty good. It’s hard to 
talk of the short term, with people out of 
work and laid off. There is no such thing as 
the short term for someone who is out of 
work. But the longer term looks pretty good. 
The Ford V-6 engine plant is going to come 
on. The GM expansion is under way, as you 
know, with conversion there. Still, we need 
to get those people back to work, and it’s 
going to be some time, I suppose. 

I was interested to read the remarks of 
Roy Bennett, who predicted that if interest 
rates moderate, as everyone expects them to 
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in the next few months, they expect 1980 
sales to end up the same as 1979, and that 
means a lot of those people will be back to 
work before the half year. 

Item 1 agreed to. 

Items 2 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 

On item 5, information services: 

Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, is that 
amount of $1,026,000 for information serv- 
ices only for the main office? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s for the total 
ministry. 

Mr. B. Newman: Then that includes the 
various types of booklets and so forth that 
are put out for tourism? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, not for tourism. 

Mr. B. Newman: Not for tourism; just for 
industry. Thank you. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Wait, I want to give 
you a good answer. It does not include 
booklets or that sort of thing prepared for 
any other division. 

Mr. B. Newman: Are you, in that item, 
preparing special materials for this coming 
summer when the Republican convention 
comes to Detroit so that you could maybe 
persuade those people to come across the 
river to visit Ontario, to visit Windsor? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, we _ are. 
tourist branch will be in there pitching. 

Mr. B. Newman: I am very pleased to 
hear that. Are you also preparing materials 
that can be distributed in the Renaissance 
Center, across the river, and will you be 
providing the staffing for that, both at the 
convention and at the centre? 


The 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, we will. I am 
going to personally staff the convention 
centre for you. 


Item 5 agreed to. 
Item 6 agreed to. 
Vote 2301 agreed to. 


On vote 2302, policy and priorities pro- 
gram; item 1, program administration: 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, may I 
now ask the minister if the ministry is study- 
ing the effects of the new automation that 
is going to be coming in very shortly? As I 
mentioned earlier, there is one plant in Japan 
which, according to newspaper reports, 
originally had some 750 employees and, 
through automation, is going to require only 
75—one out of 10—and the balance is going 
to be laid off because of the sophisticated 
mew equipment that is going to be used. 

I noticed there was a conference held in 
the city of Detroit within the last month or 
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so which dealt specifically with this issue of 
robots in industry. Were your officials at that | 
conference in Detroit? " 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, we weren't. I want — 
to comment that I saw some of that when I 
was in Japan. It’s interesting to note that 
the world has this perception that there are — 
thousands and thousands of Japanese workers _ 
on a line somewhere cranking out these little 
radios or whatever and that’s how theyre 
competing with us. In fact, that’s a miscon- 
ception. They are competing with us, largely, — 
by virtue of the advanced technology, in- 
cluding assembly technology. ; 

I was in a plant there where tthey were | 
showing me an area that used to be staffed | 
by 75 people and now is staffed by about 
35, and they were showing me the machines; _ 
I wouldn’t call them robots but (they were 
assembly machines, The machines were doing © 
the work that people used to do, and my 
hosts went to great pains to assure me that | 
those workers were otherwise now employed — 
in plants somewhere else. I will ask my | 
executive director from the policy and 
priorities division to complete the response | 
on that. | 


Mr. Mifflin: The officials in my division | 
are monitoring what’s happening in this gen-_ 
eral drift toward automation and have been | 
for some considerable time. The term “robot” 


J 
is one tthat, I think, is a little bit more exotic | 
| 








than we have used in this general drift to- 
wards automation, We see quite a bit of it in 
the electronics industry, in the chip and | 
microprocessing industry. We see quite a bit | 
of it now in the automotive industry; engineer 
plants, semi-automated engine machining 
lines. It’s a general practice of our industry 
sector policy branch to keep on ttop of those 
trends in the developing technology © | 

| 

| 


{ 


| 
. 


industry. 
[10:00] 
Mr. B. Newman: Have you conducted any | 
studies at all ta indicate whether manpower | 
demands will be substantially lower as 2— 
result of the new technology? 
Mr. Mifflin: Not per se in that. The lite 
ature we have leads us to believe that th 
maintenance of robots is practically enough 
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to offset the labour displacement as a conse-) 
quence of the installation of automation, 







The minister referred to the growth in the 
automotive industry over tthe past 10 years” 
in Ontario while this automation has beet 
taking place. We haven’t seen a great deal 
of labour displacement from that, The co 


puter industry is a case in point. © 


_ Mr. B. Newman: In the new Ford plant 
_ being constructed in the Windsor area, to 
what effect is automation going to take the 
place of tthe individual? I think the plan was 
to provide between 2,800 and 3,500 jobs. I 
have heard talk that those numbers might be 
a bit inflated; that the new technology may 
substantially reduce those numbers. 

Mr. Mifflin: To the best of my knowledge, 
they will still stand as the numbers originally 
provided to us. When that plant was first 
contemplated, I believe ithe technology in 
_ terms of machining the engine blocks and the 
like was known; so employment estimates that 
were used were based on the automation 
technology tthat will be used in the plant, I 
| don’t think there’s going to be any deteriora- 
tion of jobs. 

Mr. B. Newman: What is the policy of the 
| ministry regarding Canadian branches of 
' American plants, the Canadian operation end- 
_ ing up being simply assembly plants, but the 
' finished products, rather than having a stamp 
on them saying “Assembled in Canada,” are 
| marked “Made in Canada”? 

I'm referring to Toledo Scale, in case you 
/ want an example. I did raise that with your 
_ ministry officials in other years, The union at 
, the plant was very adamant that, coming 
out of Toledo, the main office of the plant, 
/were some assemblies made in there. Then, 
when they completed the products, rather 
than having “Made in the US, assembled in 


Canada,” they were marked, “Made in 
Canada.” 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: For our own pur- 









| poses, we use the CMA definition, which is 
' that 51 per cent of the end price has to be 
) Canadian value added. 

| Mr. B. Newman: Are you using price, did 
, you say? 

_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: We look at the end 
| value of the goods and see what component 
is Canadian component, including materials 
and labour. Ill have another look at that. I'll 
‘look at our old response to you and see if 
_ that stands up. I’m sure it does. 

Packaging and labelling, as you know, is 
', a federal matter that falls under the Depart- 
_ment of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. 


’ But for our purposes we would use the 
| CMA definition for “Made in Canada.” 


Mr. B. Newman: We've also gone through 
i that route of complaining to the federal 
authorities; I’ve had Herb Gray on the fed- 
eral level look into that. The employees in 


plain very bitterly over the fact that the 
subassemblies are put together to create a 
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finished product. Yes, they are assembled in 
Canada. But the employees don’t think 
“Made in Canada” should be on the tag, 
because I understand there are certain types 
of duty remissions involved when they turn 
around and put a “Made in Canada” tag on it. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Would you send me 
a copy of your communication with Herb 
Gray on that? 

Mr. B. Newman: If I can find it, I will. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Do you mean it’s 
that old? 


Mr. B. Newman: I don’t know. I may 
have it under your ministry, but I won't 
promise you that I’ll send it. If I don’t send 
it to you, it’s because I can’t find it—not 
that I’m trying to hide it from you. If I can 
find it, I will. 

Item 1 agreed to. 

Item 2 agreed to. 

On item 3, industry and trade analysis. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, has the 
ministry conducted any studies to try to find 
a balance, using a man-hour content of a 
finished product as opposed to a_ dollar 
content for the finished product, when we 
talk about an auto pact or anything else? 
While we might export a $1 billion worth of 
materials or finished product, and we might 
import $1 billion worth, we could be im- 
porting $1 billion of finished goods in which 
there’s an awful lot of man-hours involved. 

I would hope the ministry could develop 
some type of program where, rather than 
simply look upon a balance of payment in 
dollars, we could look upon it as a balance 
of payment maybe in a combination of 
money and man-hours. In that way we could 
get the maximum man-hours for our dollar, 
rather than get maximum dollars and have 
an imbalance in the dollar content, whereas 
we could have a substantially greater im- 
balance in man-hours involved. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We should not have 
to be in a position to trade off one against 
the other. There are two different problems. 
There is the employment problem, and there 
is the balance-of-payments problem. 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s why I said a com- 
bination. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Hopefully, what we 
want to do is not get in a position to trade 
off either but to reach what we would call 
a fair share of employment on one side and 
at least an even balance in terms of our 
balance of payments on the other side. 

We do have figures, including those ob- 
tained from the United States, in terms of 
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the man-hours or man-years for each par- 
ticular process that is carried on. Those are 
some of the things that end up being trans- 
lated into provisions such as the Canadian 
value added provision in the auto pact, that 
being the mechanism which was used to 
achieve our fair share of the hours. I suppose 
there is some dispute as to whether that has 
provided a fair share but again, when we 
look at the employment figures, that hasn't 
worked out too badly. 

Mr. B. Newman: I can recall raising the 
issue with Stanley Randall when he was a 
minister. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We might have been 
in a surplus in those days. 

Mr. B. Newman: I would like to see the 
balance more in job content than in dollars. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Unfortunately, all 
the dialogue on the effectiveness of the auto 
pact focuses on the balance-of-payments 
side. It doesn’t focus on the effectiveness of 
the auto pact in terms of labour, and_it has 
been fairly good. 


Mr. B. Newman: Okay. I hope your offi- 
cials will have another look at it. 


Item 3 agreed to. 
On item 4, industry sector policy. 


Mr. Di Santo: Mr. Chairman, I'd like to 
ask a question on the micro-electronics in- 
dustry. This is an area where other countries 
are investing quite heavily right now, espe- 
cially in France. If Canada and Ontario are 
only users, they will end up being the losers. 

One of the areas most affected is the 
service industry, because it replaces a great 
deal of workers. In Canada, the electronic 
industries are dominated by other countries. 
In consumer products, the television industry, 
which accounts for three quarters of the sales 
in this area, is dominated by the Japanese. 
There is virtually no chance we can rebuild 
in this area. The manufacture of components 
is dominated by the United States. 

There are a couple of Canadian com- 
panies. One in Ottawa is Northern Telecom, 
which is producing semi-conductors. In com- 
puters and office equipment, the industry is 
dominated by US subsidiaries which manu- 
facture for the Canadian market. Control 
and instrumentation equipment manufac- 
turers in Canada sell their products largely 
on the domestic market but half the market 
is served by foreign companies. Also, they 
find it very difficult to compete in the larger 
foreign markets. 

The Canadian companies involved in the 
field of system electronics produce only one 
of two facets of a complete supply system. 
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Last spring, the federal government di- 
verted $50 million to be invested in_ the 
electronics industry but, with the $2-billion 
budget, cuts and with the new budget, we 
don’t know what is happening. I'd like to 
ask: What is Ontario doimg in this area, 
since two thirds of the employment in On- 
tario is in the service sector? 

Mr. Mifflin: I would take issue with what 
I infer from what you said, that Ontario in 
microprocessors and micro-electronics is so 
heavily dependent on imports. 

You mention Northern Telecom; that com- 
pany has been in the forefront of chip tech- 
nology and microprocessor technology since 
the beginning and is exporting that technol- 
ogy to the United States. There are many 
other companies in Ontario prominent in 
this: CAE, Litton, Garrett and North Amer- 
ican Rockwell. Some of these are subsidiaries 
of American companies. CAE is Canadian. 

You may have read recently in the paper 
that Litton has received the guidance con- 
tract for the cruise missile, a very, very 
sophisticated state-of-the-art kind of elec 
tronics technology. 

In terms of displacement of the service- 
sector labour force, I presume you mean 
through use of computers. 


Mr. Di Santo: Yes. 


Mr. Mifflin: The computer revolution has 
been with us for 20 years and, to the best of 
my knowledge, the sector where labour 
force growth has been the greatest in the 
past five to seven years has been the tertiary 
sector, the service sector: banking, retailing, 
insurance and the like. These are the very 
people who are computerizing at an ex 
ordinary pace. 

On the one hand there are massive invest- 
ments in computer and data processing 
tems in these paper-processing industrie 
and on the other hand there are maior in 
creases in employment. I don’t find there is 
a direct correlation between thet two. 
fact, there’s an inverse correlation. From may 
own personal experience in the private se 
tor, I have found that the more we tended 
to computerize, the more we hired systems 
people, programmers and computer main 
tenance people. I've never seen a success! 
system installation yet that was sold on the 
basis of labour displacement; it was sold on 
the basis of lower cost, actual handling of 
data, and more data available per unit time 
So I’m just not sure there’s any credence it 
that argument. 


[10:15] 


Mr. Di Santo: As I said, we are depender 
on foreign companies for most of these prod 
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ucts. I know there are a few Canadian com- 
panies producing but that’s not enough to 
replace our dependence on foreign com- 
panies in this area. I mentioned components, 
control and instrumentation equipment and 
system electronics. That’s what people in the 
industry, like Mike Copeland, are also say- 
ing. 

Mr. Mifflin: I don’t know what article 
youre referring to, but I believe you're talk- 
ing about Consumer Electronics, In the 
United States, as well as in Canada, it’s true 
the consumer electronics industry has moved 
offshore: television, radios, hi-fi and those 
kinds of things. There are hardly any com- 
panies in the United States assembling that 
stuff any more. It’s all done in Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, Korea, Japan and places like that. 

Mr. Di Santo: Do you mean there’s noth- 
ing the government can do in this area since 


problem last spring? Mrs. Sauvé said the 
government should be involved in major 
They allotted $50 million for this 


Mr. Mifflin: As you know, in Canada there 
is still a remnant with Electrohome, which 
has been a leader in television, sound and 
electronics. 

Mr. Di Santo: It’s the only one left, 

Mr. Mifflin: It’s still there. It’s struggling. 
[ can only repeat: There’s a long-term drift 
towards offshore assembly of consumer elec- 
tronics which are competing on the basis of 
a known technology. There’s not much new 
in it. Its a very mature industry; with 
saturation in television, they're now compet- 
mg on the basis of price. Practically every 
nome in Canada—98per cent—has at least one 
elevision. Something like 75 per cent of 
i1ome in Canada—98 per cent—has at least one 
1aving black-and-white sets. Many homes 
jave two. 


Mr. Laughren: All made in Ontario? 

Mr. Mifflin: I wish they were. 

Mr. Di Santo: There are a lot of innova- 
ions going on in this industry, 
_ Mr. Mifflin: In television? 
_ Mr. Di Santo: No. In the micro-electronics 
idustry, in general. 


Mr. Mifflin: Yes, there are—in the basic 
“abcomponents in micro-electronics. I’m talk- 
ag about silicon wafers, chips and fibre 
ptics. It is slightly adrift from this, but we 
te in the forefront of technology in fibre 
optics; Canada Wire and Cable practically 
egan that in Canada. 
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In the basic heart of electronic circuitry, 
were there with the rest of them. It’s when 
you get into mature products where there’s 
a fair amount of mass production and mass 
assembly; even the United States industry 
couldn’t compete and has moved offshore as 
well. The Canadian market is in the same 
boat as the rest of North America. 


Mr. Di Santo: So we'll continue being 
dependent on other countries? That’s what 
you're saying? 

Mr. Mifflin: I guess that depends upon the 
Electrohomes of the world. 


Mr. Di Santo: Twice I read in the news- 
paper that no Canadian firm is capable of 
filling the Coast Guard order for solar units, 
a different type. Don’t you think in your 
strategic plan you should give some encour- 
agement to industry to invest in this sector? 
As you said, it’s a mature industry, and! isn’t 
much right now. 

Mr. Mifflin: The electronics industry is one 
that our ministry pays a great deal of atten- 
tion to, as I’m sure you're aware, and we're 
in touch with them all the time. 

Mr. Laughren: As opposed to the waste 
disposal industry? 


Mr. Mifflin: You’ve jumped on to solar? 


Mr, Di Santo: That’s different, but I said 
there is a wide-open area— 


My. Laughren: In solar? 


Mr. Di Santo: No, in micro-electronics, 
where there is room in Ontario industry. 


Mr. Mifflin: And there is a micro-elec- 
tronics industry in Ontario. 


Mr. Di Santo: Yes, and they say half of 
the people employed in the service industry 
are affected by innovations brought in. 

You said maintenance is okay but, with the 
large number of people involved in the stor- 
age of information, in the long run there will 
be a decline in employment unless we pro- 
vide employment in the manufacturing of 
micro-electronics. 

Mr. Mifflin: Which there is. IBM is a big 
employer in Ontario; so is Honeywell. 

Mr. Di Santo: They're not Canadian. 

Item 4 agreed to. 

Vote 2302 agreed to. 

Mr. Chairman: We have made pretty fair 
progress tonight but I want to announce, as 
you are all aware, that we are sitting on 
Monday night. There are at least 20 to 25 
groups or individuals inquiring about the 
spills bill and its amendments. We will be 
sitting on Monday night on Bill 24. The 
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Ministry of Industry and Tourism estimates I got about 25 calls from people on the out- ; 


will resume Tuesday at 8 p.m. side who want to be here. 
Mr. Eakins: So there’s no sitting tomorrow Mr. Eakins: So our next meeting here will — 
after the question period? be at 8 p.m. on Tuesday? 


Mr. Chairman: No. But I wish all groups Nie Chaninanevest 
would notify their members, because some ; . 
of them are very interested in this spills bill. The committee adjourned at 10:23 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:10 p.m. in com- 


_ mittee room 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 
(continued) 


On vote 2303, industry development pro- 










gram; item 1, program administration: 


_ Mr. Chairman: I will call the meeting to 
order. Mr. Eakins, have you anything to say 
yi 


or do you want to pass it up for somebody 
else? 

_ Mr. Eakins: I will pass and come back to 
| it. 
|. Mr. Laughren: Am I correct that we are 
| gies beginning vote 2303? I wasn’t here at 
the last session. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Laughren: It’s very good to eyeball 
the minister here tonight after all the nice 
things I said about him yesterday in Treasury 
estimates. I am glad he was able to make it 
‘tonight. I was most restrained in the Treasury 
estimates. 


Hon, Mr. Grossman: Everything is relative. 


Mr. Laughren: I wondered if we could in 
this first vote look under program administra- 
tion in which the description in the estimates 
book indicates the Employment Development 
Fund as one of the things we could talk 
about here. I accept your ruling, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I gather this is an appropriate place 
‘0 say a few words about that. 


Hon, Mr. Grossman: As we will be talking 
1 good deal about EDF, as you know the 
‘unding appears in the Treasury estimates. I 
Mow you wouldn’t want to repeat yourself, 
tor would you want to go to two different 
dlaces to see if you get conflicting answers. 
_ would suggest the appropriate thing now 
0 deal with is the process and the kinds of 
onsiderations we might make. 

Mr. Laughren: Good, that’s exactly what I 
vould like to do. I must say to start with I 
vas absolutely horrified— 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Not to overstate it. 
Mr. Laughren: —not to overstate it—that 
ae Treasurer (Mr. F, S. Miller) was the chair- 
lan of that committee. I would have thought 
le Minister of Industry and Tourism was the 
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logical person, given his aggresive stance on 
most issues in cabinet, and that he would 
have won this battle to chair that committee. 
Perhaps it wasn’t a battle; maybe he was try- 
ing to get rid of it. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: How do you know 
who won the battle? 


Mr. Laughren: I just think that it fits more 
logically with the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism than with the Treasurer. I want 
you to know if you need any support in 
wresting that chairmanship from the Treas- 
urer, you have mine. I say that partly because 
of the Treasurer’s performance. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You just ruined my 
case entirely by offering your support. May 
I just say the key consideration was the fact 
that many of my colleagues, as the former 
Minister of Agriculture and Food will tell 
you, thought—and I must say on balance I 
agree—that none of the nine ministries with 
operating programs really should have had 
the chairmanship role in that fund, but the 
Treasurer as the ultimate person who has to 
answer to the allocation of funds, which he 
has done so admirably to date, should be 
Overseeing the disbursement of funds. Of 
course, various ministries have advocated pro- 
grams to the EDF. 


Mr. Laughren: That argument certainly 
could be made to a lot more committees than 
the EDF, I’m sure you would agree. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I wouldn’t want to 
get carried away with that argument. 

Mr. Laughren: No, I didn’t think you 
would. 

Hon, Mr. Grossman: The EDF is a selective 
argument. 

Mr. Laughren: I’m glad you put the pro- 
viso in at the beginning about what you 
suggest we should talk about about on the 
EDF, because that’s exactly what bothers me 
about the EDF, as you tried to make clear 
last spring. 

As we understand the Employment De- 
velopment Fund, it is to stimulate industry 
in Ontario, to attract new industry, to encour- 
age existing industry and if necessary, to help 
industry compete against other jurisdictions. 
When I see what is happening there and 
when I look at the sheet and read your press 
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releases as to the companies to which you 
are providing assistance, I wonder what your 
strategy is with the EDF. 

I wonder if you could tell us which indus- 
tries in particular you are trying to stimulate. 
I know the pulp and paper industry is an 
obvious one you want to aid. I am wondering 
whether or not you are using the rationale 
that Ontario has to rebuild its manufacturing 
sector and that EDF is an area where you 
should be using the clout. 

For example, I look at what youre doing 
with EDF and I can’t help but think that 
once you have got these pulp and paper 
grants, and the other grants out of the way, 
you would only be left with a real scatter- 
gun approach with EDF funds. I am wonder- 
ing if at the end of five or six or 10 years, 
youre going to be able to point with pride 
to any particular sector out there and say, 
“This is one we helped rebuild with EDF.” 
That’s where I find fault with what youre 
doing. 

I wonder if you could expand somewhat on 
the key ingredients to the screening process 
you refer to with the EDF funds. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The purpose of the 
fund, outside of the pulp and paper industry 
and perhaps in a more general way the auto- 
motive industry, is not to break out the 
various sectors into industry sectors. Rather, 
we have broken it out in a different way, I 
suppose a horizontal way, which would indi- 
cate the kinds of things we look for in any 
industry that approached us. 

For example, if we identify one of our 
major problems as research and development 
technology, that is the kind of category we 
look for. Another category is export-oriented 
or import-replacement firms that have that 
potential. One of the other things we look 
for is the regional aspect. We want to use it 
specifically to help regions in the province 
that need the special help we might help 
them find. 


Mr. Laughren: Could you give us some 
specific examples of where you feel that 
you're doing this? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: To date, I think we 
have announced only seven or eight cases. 

Mr. Laughren: I thought you said it 
was 18. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, we've only an- 
nounced seven or eight cases. You're going 
to have to watch the announcements more 
carefully. 

Mr. Hall: Eight have been approved? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s right, 


Mr. Laughren: I’m sorry. 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: We've got one in) 
Smiths Falls; the largest one so far in Ren- 
frew; one in Midland; one in Temagami; one, 
in Collingwood; one in Kapuskasing; one in) 
Toronto; one in Barrie; one in Tillsonburg; 
one in Burlington and one in ‘Mississauga. 

Mr. Laughren: That’s 11. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It includes one pulp) 
and paper firm. 

Mr. Laughren: I’m sorry, you were ex- 
cluding the pulp and paper in that. ; 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It includes one which 
is by way of guarantee. I want to make it. 
quite clear I am not referring to any specific 
ones on the list I have just talked about, but. 
what happens is that the EDF board would 
approve a case, for example, in a part of the: 
province which had higher unemployment 
and where employment was more key to the. 
community than it would, say, in the “golden 
horseshoe.” That is something we consider. 


Mr. Laughren: Except St. Catharines. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: What do you mean 
by St. Catharines? In fact, the assessment: 
that goes on includes an assessment of the 
current unemployment rate in that particular 
area, as against the provincial average un-) 
employment rate. We also assess various) 
recent developments in that area. If the 
unemployment rate is a little higher than the 
provincial average, but there have been @ 
couple of major plant expansions just any 
nounced without EDF, so we know the em- 
ployment picture will improve, that’s some: 
thing we take into consideration. 

Mr. Laughren: What really bothers me 
about it— 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Is that it’s working 


Mr. Laughren: No, what bothers me ¢ 
great deal is you haven't taken a sectora’ 
approach to it and I will give you a goot 
example. 

You took a great deal of credit for the 
consultative committee on the electrical anc: 
electronic industries. You may recall tha 
committee. You have a committee like tha 
at work in a very critical sector, namely the 
electrical products and electronic industry’ 
and you have a report that speaks ven 
directly and very frankly on the problems 1 
that industry. You have a report that refer 
in very stark terms to the number of job. 
lost in that industry over the last few years: 
They figure just in the last 12 or 13 years 
we have lost a staggering number of jobs w 
to imports replacing approximately 50,001 
Canadians. I know that’s not all Ontario bu 
half our manufacturing activities in thi 
country are in Ontario. 

















I don’t know how you can use this scatter- 
gun approach when you have an obvious 
industry, like electrical products, staring you 
right in the face. Your own consultative com- 
mittee, at least you had members on it, 
paints a picture that should tell you there’s 
a dire need for rebuilding that particular 
manufacturing sector. It’s a key sector, The 
deficits are incredible, between $2. billion 
and $3 billion now and there’s an area where 
‘you could replace imports dramatically. 

You could create a lot of jobs in this prov- 
‘ince if you were to look at that sector as a 
critical one. It has a lot of ramifications in 
‘spinoff benefits as well and yet you choose 
to use the EDF in a very strange way. You 
may have your own criteria, which I under- 
stand you have, but I think it’s wrong. You 
‘should be looking at it. 

! I use electrical products only as an ex- 
ample, partly because you have your own 
‘report on it. There are other sectors I could 
wheel out for you and we could talk about, 
too. You are making a very serious error in 
the way you are deploying the EDF. You 
could say; “Well, if we did it some other 
way, you would say we should have done it 
the other way.” That’s wrong. We are con- 
istent in telling you you should be looking 
at the problems out there on a sectoral basis 
and rebuilding sector by sector by sector. 
We have talked about the mining machin- 
ry industry and you use a very superficial 
pproach there too. You won't use your fund 
o do anything there. You stand back and 
take a very passive role in the whole prob- 
lem, particularly in the manufacturing sector 
in Ontario. That’s a very serious problem. 

' I don’t know whether you followed the 
ata on the deficit in manufactured goods 
this last year or so. If you haven’t, let me 
emind you that in 1978 they were about 
12 billion and predictions for this year are 
$17 billion or more in manufactured goods. 
Now, I ask you, how you can sit back and 
simply ignore that? That’s your bailiwick. 
You have a tool called the EDF you could 
be using and you are not using it. You are 
asing such a scattergun approach it’s not 
oing to have any impact at all on the man- 
facturing sector, as a whole, or on those 
darticular sectors. 

' You have a strange way of identifying ser- 
lous problems out there and then going after 
nd trying to solve them. You can tell me 
ou are noninterventionist and I believe you. 
' don’t need any more evidence you are non- 
terventionist but I tell you that’s wrong. 
Your mandate is to get in there and mix it 
tp and mix it up out there in the economy, 
1ot just in the cabinet room. That’s where 
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most of your skirmishes occur. I would urge 
you, and this is what bothers me. You accuse 
the New Democrats—I have heard you do it 
—that we would use too much of the public 
sector funds. You are using them already. 
At this point I am not saying I want you to 
go out there and create a lot of public sector 
jobs, make-work projects. On the contrary, I 
am asking you to go there— 


Mr. W. Newman: That’s what you said a 
year ago until you changed your policies the 
other day. 

Mr. Laughren: No, not at all. I could talk 
to you about what you have allowed to 
happen— 

Interjections. 


Mr. W. Newman: I am a private member 
now. 


Mr. Laughren: When the former Minister 
of Agriculture and Food was the Minister of 
Agriculture and Food, why did he allow the 
food-processing industry in this province to 
be run into the ground, not to mention the 
cheese industry? Going into the cheese 
industry— 

Mr. W. Newman: I would love to, but I 
can't. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Laughren: Mr. Chairman, would you 
bring the former minister to order? Just be- 
cause he was a cabinet minister, he thinks 
he has special privileges around here. 


Mr. Havrot: You think you have extra 
privileges too and you haven’t even been a 
cabinet member. 


Mr. Laughren: Well, the odds are even, 
Ed. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We could talk about 
buying the potash industry. 


Mr. Laughren: Well, we could. I wouldn’t 
buy the asbestos industry, I will tell you 
that. Potash, I would. 

I won't get diverted. What I am saying 
to the minister is here’s an opportunity for 
him to go out there and co-ordinate the 
activities of the private sector. You have 
already allocated the funds. At some point, 
the Treasurer is going to stand up and 
announce some private-sector job-creation 
projects. That’s what he is going to do, even 
though he’s at least as much a noninterven- 
tionist as you are. At the same time he’s 
ignoring all the possibilities for co-ordinating 
the activities of the private sector out there, 
stimulating the private sector to create jobs. 
You wont even do that. Talk about non- 
intervention, you have raised it to an art 
form. 
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I wonder if you could just tell me why 
you would ignore something like the elec- 
trical products industry in your strategy? 
What are you going to do about the findings 
of that consultative committee on the elec- 
trical products industry? I will stop talking 
for a minute and give the minister a chance 
to answer. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: In spite of all that 
rhetoric, may I— 

Mr. Laughren: What rhetoric? I am asking 
you to give me specific programs on a 
specific industry. There is nothing rhetorical 
about the needs of the electrical products 
industry, so don’t play your little games 
about using rhetoric. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: In spite of all that 
rhetoric— 

Mr. Laughren: If that’s the best you can 
do, we will move on to the next one. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: —we, of course, are 
not going to accept your suggestion that we 
won’t use the EDF for the mining machinery 
industry. When I was in Sudbury last week, 
I specifically told the people there for our 
very successful mining machinery show, which 
you have acknowledged was very successful. 

Mr. Laughren: Wait a minute, wait a 
minute. On a point of privilege. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I wouldn’t mind hear- 
ing this point of privilege because I know I 
am right on this one. 

Mr. Laughren: No, as a matter of fact you 
are not. What I said was what you did was 
the right thing— 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Thank you. Now, Mr. 
Chairman— 

Mr. Laughren: —in having the trade show 
in Sudbury. What I then said was you had 
to now follow it up in a more aggressive way 
than you were willing to do. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Well, it has been a 
week since the show— 


Mr. Laughren: No, no. I am talking about 
your plans. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: —and you are talking 
about our plans to assess whether I am fol- 
lowing it up ageressively. 

Mr. Laughren: All right, tell us about your 
plans then. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: In any case, I know 
you felt it was a good idea and that the 
show was successful. 


Mr. Laughren: We suggested it. I can 
hardly deny that. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Now I know you 
think it was successful; you want to take 


credit for it. I specifically told the people 
there coming to the show wasn’t enough and 
doing some business on the floor of the show 


wasn’t enough. What we really needed was — 


for people to come forward, having identified 


ee 


market opportunities, and start making some — 


of the equipment they saw there. 


In other words, just coming there to iden-_ 


tify goods they were already making and 


they could now begin to ship was not 


enough. They had to also look at some of 
the things they could be making and start 
making that equipment. I specifically told 
them—it is of course always dangerous for a 
government to issue an open invitation—I 
specifically told them the Employment 
Development Fund was there for that kind 
of purpose, import replacement, building up 
domestic industry and it’s not the first time 
I have delivered that message. 


Mr. Laughren: Well, well. Imagine this | 


minister talking about import replacement. 


That’s very encouraging. A change from a | 


year ago. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You have read all of | 


my speeches. 
[8:30] 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Not at all. You still 
want to have the blinkers on you had last 


year when you said we had to take our | 
choice, it could only be import replacement | 
or export promotion, you would limit your- — 
self to one and I know that. I said last year © 


—and the activities of the past year have 


proven I am right—you can do both. We have | 
emphasized both in everything we have done, | 
Development | 


including the Employment 


Fund. 


Mr. Laughren: And you think you have > 


been successful? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Of course we have. 


+§. 


Mr. Laughren: The figures don’t show that. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Thirty-one thousand | 
new jobs created in manufacturing in this 


province. 


Mr. lLaughren: 
happening to the deficit? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I want to talk about | 


that because while we talk about the EDF 
not having a focus on sectors— 


Mr. Laughren: A point of order. Would. 
the minister agree, before he starts jumping» 
around from topic to topic, would he go 
ahead and finish off what he was going tO. 
tell us about the mining sector, the machine 
sector? What is he going to do now he has) 
completed that mini trade show in Sudbury? i 


\ 


Mr. Laughren: A change from a year ago. 








Really? And what is” 


am i 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have already, within 
seven days or so, personally written to each 
and every person who attended the show, 
urging them to follow up in the ways I just 
talked about. Our field staff will be follow- 
ing up with the people as well. Our field staff 
will be telling each and every one of those 
people our programs are there, what our pro- 
grams are. I want to say to the member, if 
he thinks our programs should be different 
from what they are, in terms of the EDF or 
Ontario Development Corporation programs, 

_ our advisory programs, all of our support pro- 
grams, that is a different topic. 

_ You may tell us our programs aren’t good 
enough. I reject that, but you may tell us 
that. You can’t tell us, though, that we are 
not following up progressively on those and 
| you can’t tell us we are going to let those 
opportunities go by. 


__ Mr. Laughren: But what are you prepared 
_to do? Let’s pursue it a little further. 


| Hon. Mr, Grossman: I just told you what 

‘we are going to do. We are following up on 
each and every one and I have to tell you, 
if none of them is prepared to make any 
investment, none of them see the market 
there, I know you will propose that the 
government— 


Mr. Laughren: Tell me what you will pro- 
pose. Don’t worry about me. You are the 
minister, you are the one with the money. 
What are you going to do about it? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I know what you will 
propose. Don't tell me how to give my 
answers. I don’t tell you how to give yours. 


















_ Mr. Laughren: You are telling me what I 
would do. Tell me what I would do. 


_ Mr. W. Newman: You would do nothing. 


| Hon. Mr. Grossman: You would say even 
though all of the experts in the marketplace 
say it is uneconomic, if they said that—and 
[ am not saying they say that—you would 
nonetheless move into that vacuum. Let me 
bay, I am convinced the market is economical. 
There will be a great response out of that 
thow. I know you weren’t able to make it 
yecause you were in Toronto that day. 


_ Mr. Laughren: I did make it. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Oh, did you? Then 
rou will be as impressed as I was with the 
mthusiasm there and the determination of a 
ot of people to move in and take up a large 
ortion of that $400 million market. 

Our programs are there. We will follow 
p and we will be doing something. As a 
airther example, we are going to have a 
lowup show on pulp and paper industry 
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equipment in Thunder Bay sometime in 
February. 

Notwithstanding all of the speeches and all 
the questions in question period, every time 
we have one of those shows we are on the 
floor of those shows almost invariably, Cer- 
tainly in the mining machinery show in Sud- 
bury we immediately transacted a couple of 
million dollars’ worth of import replacement 
business. We will certainly open up fantastic 
new opportunities. 

You talk about not having the right prior- 
ities in the Employment Development Fund. 
You talked about certain sectors. You talked, 
quite properly, about manufacturing and our 
deficit on manufacturing end products. You 
would be interested to know that of the non- 
pulp and paper grants approved so far by the 
EDF, 46 per cent of them are in the manu- 
facturing sector. Another 35 per cent are in 
the automotive sector. On other days, you 
rise in the House and ask us what are we 
doing about our incredible deficit on the auto 
side. You can see in the automotive and 
general manufacturing side we have spent 
81 per cent of the non-pulp and paper moneys 
in the Employment Development Fund. 

In view of the fact you have consistently 
—I give you credit for that—talked about the 
need for this government to support the 
automotive sector, to do something about the 
automotive parts industry especially and to 
do something about our trade deficit in 
manufactured end products, I would be 
really interested in how you might have 
allocated those funds differently. Fully 81 
per cent of the non-pulp and paper moneys 
have been allocated to what I have always 
understood to be, at least to the member for 
Nickel Belt, top priorities. 

Finally, after that 81 per cent another 12 
per cent has gone to the electrical industry. 
The electrical industry grants, if our final 
negotiations prove out the way they are 
currently anticipated and the way they have 
been approved by the board, will amount to 
well over $16 million worth of new invest- 
ments in the electrical industry. 

I have dealt with now the allocation of 
the Employment Development Fund, Inter- 
estingly, the three major sectors of the EDF 
are precisely the three you raised in your 
questions, 

Mr. Laughren: Are you telling me that 
you're listening to me now? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, we have done 
it in spite of that. I know it is worth your 
while to just sit there and take credit for it. 

Finally, of course, I don’t want to neglect 
the tourism sector, which will be getting 
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some of the Employment Development Fund 
money through the Tourism Redevelopment 
Incentive Program, which we announced 
some time ago. P 

I should say that the same group that is 
administering the Employment Development 
Fund for us is working together with Treas- 
ury in studying what specific things we 
might do for a couple of other sectors, in- 
cluding the textile industry. 

Mr. Laughren: What bothers me, very 
seriously now, is you can spend the money 
on sectors that need the money but as long 
as you spread it around you are not going 
to rebuild any one sector, What I am saying 
is you have to make some very, very tough 
decisions as to whether or not you want to 
spread it over all those sectors, all of which 
need it, all of which want the infusion of 
your EDF funds, if that is the way you are 
going to go. But if you do that, those moneys 
you are talking about—you are not talking in 
dollars now, you are talking about per- 
centages—the dollars you are putting into 
those sectors are not that big because of the 
large amount you have assigned to the pulp 
and paper industry, Ford and so forth. You 
are not going to rebuild all those sectors or 
even help to rebuild them with that kind of 
money, given the enormity of the task and 
the way in which manufacturing has been 
allowed to run down in Ontario. 

That is where we are at odds with one 
another. We don’t think you are being tough- 
minded enough in your allocation of these 
EDF funds to rebuild critical sectors. That is 
what we are saying. You may not make as 
many people happy in the short run, but 
you will end up with a really substantial 
rebuilding program in a given key sector or 
even two sectors at a time, or whatever. That 
is what I am saying. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: There is no question 
about it, I have never pretended that the 
balance, after the pulp and paper money or 
even including the pulp and paper money, 
is an enormous amount of money to have 
available to mount the task. 

You aren’t going to solve all the problems 
just with financial assistance. There are a lot 
of other things that go into it and there are 
a lot we talk about on a day-to-day basis, 
trade policies, procurement policies, and so 
on. But you do need a certain sum of money, 
whether we do it in the ways by which you 
would do it or by direct grants, the way we 
do, which is necessary to support those firms 
within industries that really are in a posi- 
tion where they need financial assistance. 

They may have the technology but not the 
capital to do it. They may be able to get 
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some assistance from the banks but m 
enough. They may have had two or three 
good years of profit, but not enough to sal 
away enough capital to make really funda. 
mental changes. That is why we have chose 
to do it on a horizontal basis, the 
being that within some sectors—I was going 
to say look at the pulp and paper industry 
as a matter of fact—in what we would cate 
gorize as a fairly strong sector, you will find 
some weak firms that perhaps should ge 
some support, even though some people 
would say, “That is a very strong sector anc 
can mostly make it on its own.” 
Conversely, you may find, and you ¢ 
find, some firms in traditionally difficul 
sectors, weak sectors, textile, electrical am 
electronic, you may find some firms in there 
—and in the pulp and paper industry—whie 
indeed don’t need assistance. 
Our experience with pulp and paper wa 
I guess, one or two firms had proceeded wit 
major expansions because their capital pot 
tion, for whatever reason, happened to 
strong enough. I think that is an indication 
of the problem you get into when you do i 
vertically and select an industry on a no 
selective basis and say everyone in this i 
dustry can come in the door and participa 
in this program. That’s the need to do ita 
a selective basis. 
Mr. Laughren: Oh, come on. Thats z 
shabby idea. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Let me finish. 
You talked about the auto industry ane 
sloughed off our assistance to it. I want 
clarify one thing for you. The figures I gar 
you on a percentage basis in the automot 
sector did not include the Ford money. 
is assistance we have given to the aut 
motive sector above and beyond Ford. 
You emphasize the limitations of 
amount of money we have got; there is” 
question about that. The trick to it is to see 
how much private investment, unlimited = 
sources, do cause this to occur. So far 
ratio we are working on is about seven 
seven and a half per cent, so when you 
at the amount of money we have, that 
triggered a heck of a lot more, 15 time 
much, capital investment out there. Then 
begin to talk about fairly substantial dollz 
So in the case of general manufacturm: 
the grants approved but not announced 
far are some $6 million. That's lever 
though, $93 million worth of investmem' 
general manufacturing in this province 
emphasize this to you since, I guess, int 
last six or seven months in this province, ! 
million worth of capital investment 
occurred directly as a result of the EDF. 
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In the automotive industry by committed 
but not announced grants we have levered 
$75 million worth of investment out there 
that otherwise might not have occurred. So 
you begin to talk about fairly major figures 
‘in a six- or seven-month time gap and I 
think we are talking in large measure about 
‘those kinds of fundamental changes you al- 
_ways talked about. 


__ Mr. Laughren: To be fair though you 
‘shouldn’t talk about taking a sector and 
having the weak firms get assistance because 
‘the weak firms have already heard about 
your fetish for golden geese. 

_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have been accused 
of a lot of fetishes but that isn’t one of them. 


Mr. Laughren: And they wouldn’t bother 
applying because they are lame ducks. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s not so. You 
‘should see some of our applicants. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: That just won't fly. They 
‘spend more time hissing than laying. 
_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: Hissing, with an “h”? 

‘Mr. Laughren: The minister skipped over 
the problem of the manufacturing deficit 
rising from $12 billion to $17 billion or $18 
billion in one year. That figure terrifies me 
when I see it. That is a 40 per cent increase 
in the manufacturing deficit in one year, and 
that is Ontario. Ontario is the heartland. I 
wonder if you understand the enormity of 
that figure and what it means for us, and 
whether or not you think the piddling around 
you are doing is going to have any effect on 
that. That is a parliamentary expression I 
learned as soon as I got elected, piddling. 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: Who did you learn it 
from? Morty Shulman, Ill bet. 


Mr. Laughren: Do you see any way of 
‘uming that around? What is the ministry 
Zoing to do about thatP You just can’t sit 
yack and look at that happening. 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: What you are really 
asking is could I list for you the various pro- 
jrams we are running? I want to say first 
that we, as a matter of fact, spent from four 
Y¥clock this afternoon right through until we 
same over here at eight o’clock— 


_ Mr. J. A. Taylor: I don’t mind you spend- 
ng time, it’s the money I don’t agree with. 


Hon, Mr. Grossman: —with the eight or 10 

enior staff members of my ministry, grind- 
og through some alternatives in our trade 
volicy. 
'We are about to complete some changes 
4 Our industrial side of the ministry, in 
erms of our industrial promotional activities. 
think we have seen— 
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Mr. Laughren: You are being very vague. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Of course I am being 
vague because we haven’t concluded what 
changes we are going to make on the trade 
side, I have to tell you. It will be shortly; 
we haven’t concluded them. In terms of our 
import replacement— 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order, I believe Mr. Laughren started talking 
about the Employment Development Fund. 
Now he has finished with it I would like to 
ask a few questions relative to that subject 
and then we could go on to another. 


Mr. Chairman: That’s fine, I am happy to 
have you on the—we are wandering all over 
the place here. 

Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. Mr. Hall, Mr. New- 
man, Mr. Wildman, Mr. Havrot and Ms. 
Bryden. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I would like to re- 
spond. The chairman will make sure Mr. 
Laughren does not interrupt me or follow 
up my response in order that Mr. Hall can 
pick that up. | 

Quite seriously, some of our import re- 
placement programs have been substantially 
stepped up in the last year, though I know 
the things the public mostly sees of our Shop 
Canadian program, for example, are_ bill- 
boards and signs, but I think it is important 
to understand some two million or so labels 
have been sent to Canadian manufacturers. 
The important thing is they are using the 
labels and putting them on their goods, That 
wouldn't have happened a couple of years 
ago. 

The reason they are taking the labels and 
putting them on is they believe, obviously, 
that it helps the marketability of the same 
product they were making a couple of years 
ago. It is partly on account of what has 
happened to the dollar. I can’t allow the 
Shop Canadian program to presume to take 
all the credit for that. You are seeing an in- 
creasing demand for Canadian-made goods 
partly because they are in a better competi- 
tive position and partly because we have 
assisted in expanding the market for 
Canadian-made products. And they are re- 
placing some imports. 

Mr. Laughren: But if they aren't being 
manufactured in the first place, how can 
they replace the imports? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: All sorts of Canadian 
products are being sold in greater quantities. 
That has increased the capacity, output and 
employment in a lot of those firms, Of course 
in those ways it is helping our trade deficit. 
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I think, too, that when you talk about 
things like the mining machinery show and 
the other shows we have had—we have had 
four or five of them in the last few months— 
you are talking about some firms that will 
begin to make products that they previously 
weren't making. 

Mr. Laughren: Do you remember your sub- 
mission to the GATT negotiators? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, I do. 


Mr. Laughren: Do you remember the com- 
ments of your ministry on the structural de- 
formities in the— 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order, are you controlling what is going on 
here, or is this going to go on forever? We 
have other things to do if this is going to 
continue. 

Hon, Mr. Grossman: Let me make one or 
two more statements and Mr. Laughren will 
let it go at that. Literally all of our pro- 
grams form the Employment Development 
Fund through the Ontario Development Cor- 
poration, which we might get to a little later, 
to our Shop Canadian program, our industrial 
incentive program and our trade missions, 
have been pointed precisely towards the 
problem of import replacement and increas- 
ing our exports in an effort to dent the very 
deficit you are talking about. 

Mr. Laughren: It is not working. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: With respect, you 
won't see the impact of a lot of the things 
we have done for another few months. 
Whether it is capital expansion, whether it 
is plant expansion, obviously the firms are 
just in the process of gearing up to take 
advantage— 


Mr, Laughren: They will be worse for next 
year. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You may want to 
make the case that our trade figures are 
getting worse. It’s quite a different thing to 
jump from that conclusion to the conclusion 
that we are not doing anything about it. I 
suggest to you were doing a lot about it. 
Any specific suggestions you might have as 
to what we might be doing to further attack 
the problem— 


Mr. Laughren: Do you want them now? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, I do. After my 
friends are finished, I really do, because I 
think we've quite sincerely tried very hard 
over the past year. We've really had every 
brain in the ministry working very hard to 
try to tackle that problem. The fact that in 
a short time frame we haven’t substantially 
dented that trade deficit (a) doesn’t mean 
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we're making no contribution and (b) doesn’t | 
mean that as time goes on you won't see those © 
results. I really believe you will. 
Td only remind the member—we talked — 
about this last time we discussed the trade © 
figures—that the trade figures have in part — 
been affected by the fact that the Canadian | 
economy has been rather stronger than the © 
American one more recently and that of | 
course has meant we've been receiving more 
imports than the Americans have been re- — 
ceiving our exports. Finally, some of the trade___ 
ficures for the third quarter of this year, I 
guess reflected a greater than usual import 
of production machinery. 
Mr. Laughren: And a decline in exports. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: The decline in exports 
obviously was a function of the declining — 
American market, which, of course, doesn’t — 
mean that our own programs here for import | 
replacement were not succeeding, | 
Mr. Laughren: They're even more impor- | 
tant, even more critical. | 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: I know you'll find this _ 
hard to believe but I can’t control the Amer-— | 
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ican economy. ¥ 
Mr. Laughren: Be serious. | 
Mr. Chairman: This is turning into a de- ; | 
bate. | 


Mr. Laughren: It’s supposed to, 

Mr. Chairman: In fairness, there are five — 
people here who want to speak and ask ques- 
tions on the same topic. q 





Mr. Laughren: The minister does go omg 


Mr. Chairman: I do not want to cut any- 
| 


body off, but you’ve had 46 minutes now and | 


there’s not much time left. Have you any- : 


thing else to say? | 
Mr. Laughren: I’ve got hours, but I'll stop — 
now. I would like to come back to this. a 


| 
Mr, Hall: In fairness, I think it should be — 
pointed out that, as much as we like to hear 
Floyd ramble, he’s not the critic for his 
party on this subject. His man has been here ; 
and taken several hours already on these — 
generalizations. : 


Mr. Laughren: What’s that got to do wit 


| 


itP 

Mr. Hall: We can only absorb so much. | 
That’s partly what it’s got to do with it. — 

In connection with the Employment De 
velopment Fund, how much is not designated 
this year for the pulp and paper industry? I 
it $65 million? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, that’s correct. 








Mr. Hall: How many outstanding applica- | 
tions are there? ; 
















































Hon. Mr. Grossman: We've approved ap- 
proximately 40 and there are about another 
60 in the application form being processed, 

Mr. Hall: You’ve approved 40? That’s 10 
more than you approved in the manufacturing 
‘section, according to the Treasurer yesterday. 
Maybe he’s covered himself. He says 30 in 
the manufacturing sector. Would that be 
about right? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Do you want to wait 
while I just confirm that? 


Mr. Hall: No. It’s 40 total; 30 manufactur- 
“ing. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. I don’t want you 
going back telling the Treasurer I have a 
different figure than he gave. Just wait a 
minute. Thirty-nine in general manufacturing. 

Mr. Hall: Thirty-nine in manufacturing. In 
connection with this, since you have about 
100 applications, do you have any standard 
printed shopping list, or requirement list that 
_you treat them with when they come? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We have a brochure. 


Mr. Hall: Yes, but what about the variables 
that might rest in that? How specific is the 
brochure? I’ve seen your general little 
brochure, if that’s what you're referring to. 
What I’m kind of interested in is the 
standardization, 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I'll get the brochure 
‘over here in the next 15 minutes. 


Mr. Hall: I’m interested in the standardiza- 
tion aspects of the same treatment for all. 
That is the thrust of my question. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Let me deal with that. 
You might be interested in how the applica- 
tions are handled. David Girvin, who’s head 
of our assessment and evaluation branch, is 
here, and knows, That’s a very small branch 
which does all of that work for us. Perhaps 
‘David might take us through the kinds of 
‘things he looks for, and how applicants are 
treated when they come in. 


_ Mr. Girvin: In the process, somebody 
would probably be phoning in or referred 
from a variety of sources. There would be 
initial discussion on the telephone about the 
size of the proposed project, the location, 
export-import replacement, the number of 
jobs in very rough terms, to find out whether 
there’s a rough fit. We would schedule an 
interview with the individual client. At that 
particular meeting we would be talking about 
the broad objectives of the Employment De- 
velopment Fund and the criteria the board 
was interested in. 

_ We would be stressing the fact that we’re 
trying to maximize the jobs, the job training, 
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the capital commitment and fixed assets over 
a five-year period; not a one-year period. 

Because of the nature of the grant, which 
is the usual format, it is to the advantage of 
the client to have a large fixed-asset capital 
commitment over five years. Therefore, there’s 
a fair degree of horse trading in trying to 
get a substantially greater commitment on 
capital and jobs, than otherwise might be the 
casé On a one-year program. 

There are some forms—not a great many— 
primarily skewing in on the market, import 
replacement, export, sourcing of the actual 
equipment, the market itself. We ask for 
information on indigenous competitors. We 
ask whether they’ve actually made a decision 
about their capital commitment. In some 
cases, you will find they've made an initial 
capital commitment in a board decision or 
in their own minds. However, there are 
subsequent capital decisions flowing from 
that at various stages over the five-year 
period. 

Were interested in tilting that investment 
capital on the undecided capital decisions 
that are before us. 

Mr. Hall: There’s room for a fair number 
of judgement calls then, in effect, in the 
process of your negotiations? 

Mr. Girvin: That’s correct. 

Mr. Hall: Depending upon what benefits 
you think you're going to get out of it for 
the province. 

Mr. Girvin: And that you are attempting 
to negotiate as much as possible from those 
particular circumstances et cetera. 

Through the meetings, the telephone dis- 
cussions and the follow-up that occurs, 
eventually you come to some understanding 
about the final deal as proposed by the civil 
servants and the actual company, with per- 
haps some alternatives that might be sug- 
gested. If we feel it’s appropriate that that 
proposal be presented to the Employment 
Development Fund board, it’s written up in 
a submission format with that information, 
and it’s presented to the board, which makes 
the final decision on amounts et cetera. 

Mr. Hall: What’s the batting average of 
applications to the board so far? Have half 
been turned down that you submit to the 
board? 

Mr. Girvin: Youyre talking at the board 
level? 

Mr. Hall: Yes. 

Mr. Girvin: I would say approvals are 
probably three for one. 

Mr. Hall: Do you farm any of the original 
work out to other ministries? If so, which 
ministries? 
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Mr. Girvin: There isn’t any farming out 
per se. The Ministry of Agriculture and Food 
has responsibility for any food-processing 
applicants. The tourism program relative to 
the Tourism Redevelopment Incentive Pro- 
gram is being handled by the Ontario 
Development Corporation, under the auspices 
of Blair Tully. The pulp and paper program 
is shared by Duncan Allan, and is in a com- 
mittee including the Ministry of Natural 
Resources and the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment and Treasury, I believe. 

Mr. Hall: What's the time frame, usually, 
for an earnest applicant getting in touch with 
you until the time it’s wrapped up? 

Mr. Girvin: I would say a month to six 
weeks. It’s been as short as a week. That is 
obviously an ongoing question with the 
Ontario Development Corporation and our- 
selves, as it is with any financial institution. 
It depends on the scheduling of board meet- 
ings and, more important, what sort of in- 
formation is available and on what format. 
There have been some interesting exceptions 
te that rule. 

Mr. Hall: As soon as grants are made. are 
they announced publicly? 

Mr. Girvin: I want to get into that. After 
it is approved by the Employment Develop- 
ment Fund board, which is a committee 
cabinet, it is minuted to cabinet for fmal 
approval at the following cabinet meeting. 

Mr. Laughren: Who chairs it? 

Mr. Girvin: Then we send a draft legal 
agreement to the applicant, usually within 
10 days, on the terms and conditions as they 
are understood by both the board and the 
client. Then we get into what might be 
called a post-negotiation phase, where, with 
all due respect, lawyers from both sides get 
involved. There is a crossing of ts and a 
dotting of i's. 

Mr. W. Newman: That’s where all our 
money goes: to the lawyers. 

Mr. Girvin: They are in-house lawyers. 
The time frame can be quite long after 
there has been a board approval. In some 
cases, on crossing the t's and dotting the i's, 
some of them have been outstanding for 
three months. But the ball is placed within a 
10-day to two-week period as far as the 
draft legal agreement is concerned. 

Mr. Hall: What was the final time it might 
take when the lawyers are dotting i's and 
crossing t's? 

Mr. Girvin: The time frame I was giving 
you, Mr. Hall, was referring to the approval 
by the board. 
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Mr. Hall: I appreciate that. But going on 
past the approval by the board and cabine 
being asked; after that— 

Mr. Girvin: Do you want an average & 
frame? 

Mr. Hall: Yes. It can be many months E 
that what you Te saying? 

Mr. Girvin: No. It can be a matter of 
weeks, or it can be a couple of momsiias 
depending on whether they change thes 
proposal, whether they increase the capih 
whether their board or the owners of the 
company make changes as far as the p: 
ticular deal is concerned, or whether ft 
company lawyers want to try to modify thy 
agreement. 

Mr. Hall: T'm just trying to sort that : 
because I was aware of one that started eamk 
last spring. so far as I know—possibly Mare 
_and I haven't seen any public acknowledge 
ment of it as yet 

Mr. Girvin: Is this related to general maz 
facturing, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Hall: Yes. Moyer Diebel Limited 
just wondered if that is typical. Has them 
been an announcement? Do you have 
make an announcement? 

Mr. Girvin: There has not been an 
nouncement on that. There have been two 
three draft agreements and discussions re™ 
tive to Moyer Diebel. You're correct t 
there was a board approval of Moyer Diet 
assistance in the summer of this year. 

Mr. Hall: A board approval? 

Mr. Girvin: Yes. A three-man board. 
Mr. Hall: One of your criteria is 
creation. I'm given’ to understand that 
your weighing of the merits of the progral 
you attach a grant range per job created. 

Mr. Girvin: A rough benchmark. 

Mr. Hall: Does it vary with what of 
benefits you receive out of that? 

Mr. Girvin: You will find that some = 
vidual applications are capital-intenst 
with not a great many jobs, but they mig 
be skilled jobs. Therefore, when were talka 
about rough benchmarks im a range of th 
to 10 per cent of the five-year capital a 
mitment, that’s a rough range of somew. 
bebween $1,500 and $4,000 per job. 
everybody has all of the particular tare 
Not everybody has regional aspects, oF 
involved in high-technology research @ 

development, import replacements— 

Mr. Hall: But that’s your range, $1,50¢ 
$4000? 

Mr. Girvin: As a normal range, as a ™ 
berchmark. 
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Mr. Hall: That’s known then, eh? 

Mr. Girvin: Yes, that’s in the brochure. 
_ Mr. Hall: So an applicant at the beginning 
should be made aware of that by you 
people? 

__ Mr. Girvin: That's correct. That’s in public 
literature, of which 1,400 copies have been 
distributed among the general public. 

Mr. Hall: When you grant money to 
different companies, is there any considera- 
tion whether the new operation will be union 
or non-union? 

_ Mr. Girvin: No. 

_ Mr. Hall: That doesn’t enter into your 
reflection at all? 

bg Mr. Girvin: No. 

__ Mr. Hall: The reason I asked, and it’s not 
‘a big point, is that an employee at Hayes- 
‘Dana Limited tells me the Barrie operation 
is non-union. Their operation in the Wel- 
Jand-Thorold area had been union. In some 
people's minds it stands out as a question as 
to why they left. There might have been 
Other reasons why they left Niagara instead 
of expanding further there. 


Mr. Girvin: In the discussions I had with 
Hayes-Dana Limited, that did not come up. 
Basically, that was a competition among the 
sister divisions of the parent company for 
that axle product mandate. The major dis- 
cussions we had relative to the Hayes-Dana 
Limited application were on the discount of 
cash flow, retum on invested capital and 
other financial concerns in competition with 
the parent company on a pool capital 
decision. 

' Mr. Hall: In that case, what about a 
strong Canadian research and development 
commitment, independent Canadian manage- 
ment and return of investment to Ontario— 
aot even mentioning, of course, Canadian 
ywnership? 

| Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Chairman, as I 
jaid to Mr. Laughren, in view of the fact 
that we do the assessment and the evaluation 
amd send it on to the board, and the actual 
lisbursed funds appear in the Treasury esti- 
mates, any of the specific questions you 
night have on a specific application, quite 
jeriously, do belong in the Treasury esti- 
nates. 

_ I might say, so you won't be misled, in the 
tvent you raise those questions in the Treas- 
try estimates, you'll find some of the ques- 
jons you ask will get to the point where you 
vill be asking us to give you information 
vhich must be kept confidential in terms of 
he competitive position of that company as 
‘gainst some others. 
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Mr. Hall: I respect that area to a certain 
extent but, at the same time, these are the 
goals we hear, and it seems to be a fair 
question to find out how you apply those 
goals. That’s my point. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I understand that. 

Mr. Hall: This is the section where you 
apply them, as far as I know. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: For example, we can 
talk about the number of jobs created, the 
amount of the fixed assets, the amount of 
the firm’s capital investment and those kinds 
of things. But it becomes a difficult area 
when an applicant is required, as a term for 
getting the assistance, to tell its competitors 
what the imported component of its products 
are and how much they are going to begin 
to source in Canada. It doesn’t become too 
difficult to learn a heck of a lot about your 
competitor's operation. I'm sure you will 
respect our concern on that. 

Mr. Hall: I can understand that general 
point. 

I have one more question I want to ask 
you. In the fund—and I hope you won’t re- 
direct this to Treasury—how many dollars 
are left until the end of March in the $65 
million you set aside for this year? Com- 
panies have faced this off-and-on, start-and- 
go problem with ODC loans where they run 
out of money early in the year and you’re 
embarrassed to say, “We think you’ve got a 
great idea, but we can’t do anything for 
awhile.” What’s the situation with this aspect 
of your industry program? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We have available 
for further commitment about $65 million 
left in pulp and paper and about $25 million 
left in the other half of the fund. Our esti- 
mate is that will be sufficient to get us to 
March. We keep one eye on the amount of 
money weve already spent and in which 
sector, and how many months we have to go 
to the end of the fiscal year, when we deal 
with the applications. Each meeting of the 
EDF board commences with an analysis of 
our cash-flow position, how much we've got 
left and where we have given out the money 
so far, both by region and by sector; so that 
Wwe monitor the flow of funds pretty care- 
fully. 

Mr. Hall: Of that $115 million you’ve 
given out, by my numbers, and with $85 
million left, is that all at the point of public 
announcements so far? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. Our approved 
amount is $85 million, and our announced 
figure to date is— 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Don’t confuse commit- 
ment with cheques. 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: I never do that. In 
general manufacturing grants, the amount is 
$5.6 million. In pulp and paper, one for $7 
million has been announced and one guar- 
antee for $4.3 million. Those are the an- 
nounced figures. 

Mr. Hall: How much has been funded out 
of this $200 million in the estimates for the 
current year? Will it be funded in this cur- 
rent year? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: None are in our esti- 
mates, and I understand all of the commit- 
ments will be funded in this current. year’s 
estimates. When we get to Treasury, you'll 
discover all that $165 million finally allo- 
cated to EDF will be disbursed in this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Hall: You’re making the point, in pass- 
ing, that the final level is $165 million and 
not $200 million? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. 


Mr. Hall: Just to understand, does Treas- 
ury or you evaluate the application? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We evaluate the ap- 
plications. All the basic ground work and 
negotiations with the firm are done by David 
Girvin of my evaluation and assessment 
branch. Before it goes to the board, there is 
a discussion with Treasury staff; so they've 
been able to assess it. Further discussion is 
had with the staff of my colleague the Pro- 
vincial Secretary for Resources Development 
(Mr. Brunelle). The staffs of all three minis- 
ters sitting on the Employment Development 
Fund board are involved. 

Mr. Hall: Does your staff then make the 
recommendation? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: An analysis and a 
presentation are made. 


Mr. Hall: You stop short of the recom- 
mendation? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s correct. We 
ask them predictable questions at the board, 
if they have left anything out. Obviously we 
want to get a firm reading on the intent of 
the company to locate, the extent to which 
the management we would like to see, and 
so on. 


Mr. Hall: That completes my questions on 
EDF. 


Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the minister one or two questions. 
Now that the moving force behind this great, 
capable ministry is here, ’m sure he will be 
well able to answer all the questions here 
tonight. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Do you mean my 
deputy, my wife or my driver? 
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Mr. W. Newman: I’m talking about your — 
wife. A; 

There are a few things I would like to | 
say. Whether it’s the small business were | 
on, the EDF or ODC, whatever it may be, 
what you are doing in your department is” 
great, but I don’t think you go far enough 
because I don’t think you take enough risks, 
[9:15] 

Believing in the private sector as I do, I 
think you should be taking more risks. You 
may lose money and you may come under 
criticism from those people behind me, but 
I would point out there are good risks. 

I am very much concerned, and I will give 
you a couple of examples to illustrate my 
concern. You talk about exports and about © 
import replacement. When I talk about im- 
port replacement, I talk about an industry 
that can be a $40-million import replace- | 
ment; I refer to the peanut industry, which — 
we have talked about before. But the private — 
sector, because of red tape and concerns 
from your department, has gone ahead on | 
its own and is building its own plant. I 
worry about the small, private entrepreneur — 
who has the opportunity to take a small | 
business in this province and turn it into a 
large business. f 

I am not criticizing you when I say this, | 
but we have a potential for export of certain § 
commodities. I am not going to get into. 
specifics tonight, because I have written you | 
about them and that is the proper way to 
deal with them. A particular company has @ 
major export business and wants to develop © 
in 1981, but it has to make its plans now. © 
There is great potential in the export busi- ' 
ness, with the differential of the dollar, and — 
that’s fine. That may change and may create 
problems for you down the road, but at this — 
point that’s great. S| 

As far as import replacement is concerned, 
we have all kinds of potential, and there are 
judgement calls to be made by your people | 
on recommendations to you. That’s fine. | 
Those judgement calls have to be made. But | 
too often we forget small entrepreneurs who 
want to start a small business, to expand a | 
small business, to fix up their facilities, and » 
to fix up their processing operation, 
many times—I mean no disrespect to you OF - 
your staff—are not very big businesses and © 
they get frustrated with the red tape im) 
volved. uh 

Those who would like to get into small _ 
businesses and ones that have a chance for 
expansion, for exports or import replacement, © 
are very important. Maybe they want only 
$100,000 or $50,000, which may not soun@™ 
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like very much to start with, but I am con- 
cerned about that. It is nice to give out $75 
million, $85 million, $25 million or several 
million dollars but a lot of these people have 
potential and some of them have their own 
equity, enough to meet the criteria. 

It is time we started to look more at some 
of these small entrepreneurs who are pre- 
pared to make products for export or to 
develop industries or processing operations 
for import replacement. It all boils down to 
the fact that there may not be enough equity 
in those companies but, whether it is small 
business development or the ODC, you do 
lose money from time to time. In order to 
‘get those businesses started, you have to look 
at that phase of it. I realize you will be 
criticized by some for doing that, but there 
are all kinds of potentials in this area. 

I get tired of people saying, “There is no 
otential in this province or this country.” I 
Jisagree. There is all kinds of potential. But 
1 small businessman has some fear about 
xoming before your board and having to set 
ip prospectuses and so forth. This does con- 
ern me a little. I am not talking about the 
vig ones like Ford, or the pulp and paper 
ndustry, or the other ones. Those are differ- 
mt situations. We should be looking at a lot 
£ smaller entrepreneurs in a small way, to 
ee if they could get some help, rather than 
aying to them, “You don’t have enough 
quity and we don’t think it is going to 
ork,” and, boom, that is the end of it. 

/ You should be prepared to gamble with 
axpayers dollars—which are my dollars as 
yell as anybody else’s dollars—to try to de- 
elop some new industries or import replace- 
1ent or export industries in this province. I 
vould just like your comments on that. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: I appreciate those 
omments. I think they reflect some of the 
uings I, together with my new staff, have 
een trying to bring to the ministry. 
1 I should point out to the members of the 
bmmittee that nine of the 10 senior people 
whose names you see on the ministry chart 
re new from September 1978— 
| Interjection. 
| Mr. J. A. Taylor: No, it is a renaissance. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. Why didn’t I 
ink of that word? 

Mr. Laughren: By the way, did you see 
e rack outside? All those topcoats look like 
je€y are government issue. Do you _ issue 
jose in Industry and Tourism? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: All those khaki coats 
{tt there make me think I am just outside 
2king. 

Mr. Laughren: They are all imported, too. 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: Which reminded me 
of one of your caucus meetings. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Don’t you see the holes 
in the backs of them? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: In any case, those 
reflect some of the things that my staff and 
I have been trying to accomplish. For ex- 
ample, last February or March we quite 
intentionally changed the focus of ODC. We 
pulled it down from a maximum of $500,000 
to $250,000. We realized that 85 per cent of 
the case load of ODC was small businesses. 
We thought it would be better to leave the 
medium and larger businesses to the Employ- 
ment Development Fund and_ concentrate 
our field staff on the small businesses; so we 
pulled that down to $250,000. 

Mr. W. Newman: Is that the maximum 
loan? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, that is the maxi- 
mum loan. The exception to that is our 
export support loan program, which is quite 
consistent with what you were saying. We 
left that at $500,000, and we now are re- 
viewing whether that might go up, because 
we do feel export support is one of the areas 
where the financial institutions have not been 
as helpful as they might have been. It is an 
area where we want to help small business 
particularly, and we would have to go up to 
$500,000 to do that. 

What we have done with ODC, as well as 
pulling the limit down and focusing more 
on small businesses, is to try to use our exist- 
ing resources better. We have moved into 
more bank guarantees. The Treasurer has 
been kind enough to effectively take the 
ceiling off our guarantees so that, for all in- 
tents and purposes, we can make as many 
guarantees as we like; so our field staff now 
is more oriented to ODC board approval. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Yes, but surely there has 
to be some limit, because there is still that 
obligation outstanding if you are backing the 
loan. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The maximum guar- 
antee we can make is $500,000, if that was 
your question. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Sorry. The maximum 
guarantee we would make on any single one 
is $500,000 through ODC. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: But in total? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: In total, essentially 
we are told by Treasury that for the time 
being we can see how much guarantee busi- 
ness. we can do; effectively, we are okay to 
go to a $45-million ceiling on guarantees 
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and, should we go higher, I suspect we 
would have no problem on that count. 

So if you look at what ODCs have tradi- 
tionally been able to do, and _ realize that 
this year we are at the same funding level 
as we have always been and that we have 
a guarantee that is now up to $45 million, 
you will realize that we really have a great 
deal more scope than we ever had, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that we don’t have 
situations where one or two large ODC 
loans are taking up $1 million or $500,000 at 
a time. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: What edge do you get 
on the interest rate with the government 
backstop? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We might get into 
that in a moment on the ODC vote. What 
we are doing is working with the banks to 
help small business. A lot of small! businesses 
used to come in to us as soon as they visited 
their bank and their bank said “No.” They 
would come to us as a lender of last resort; 
we would look at the letter and say, “Okay, 
you are qualified,” assess it under our cri- 
teria, and they would get a direct loan. 

Now our field staff are taking those small 
businessmen back to the bank, saying to the 
bank, “Listen, we are prepared to guarantee 
this under certain terms and conditions.” A 
guarantee is worked out, as we will see when 
we do get to the ODC vote. The interest rate 
they end up paying at the bank is not much 
different from the interest rate they were 
paying to us on an ODC direct plan. So we 
have succeeded, without using any more tax- 
payers’ money, in expanding a great deal our 
assistance to small business by working with 
financial institutions. 

The second thing we have done is to equip 
our field staff to have a better awareness of 
the federal programs. We discovered that 
about half the small businesses in Canada 
are located in Ontario. Only 11 per cent of 
the Small Business Loans Act action was 
coming to Ontario. In other words, only 11 
per cent of alli the money that was going out 
under the SBLA, where the banks are direct 
agents for the federal government, was 
coming to our people. 

We met with the banks, and I myself met 
with senior officers of the banks. We dis- 
covered some of the reasons that was 
occurring. One of them was the difficulty in 
the way the federal government had struc- 
tured the program; that was changed just a 
few months ago, before the summer, which 
made it more attractive to the banks. We 
also encouraged the banks, since they then 
found it to be profitable or sensible business 
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for them, to promote the federal SBLA pro- 
gram a little better, and at least one major 
bank has begun to do that very aggressively. 
Our field staff too have been promoting th 
SBLA program for the first time, very effec- 
tively; that too has made more money avail- 
able to our small business people in Ontario 
The Federal Business Development Bank 
again is a source of federal funding which 
we haven’t always been equipped to send — 
our people to. Now our field staff, instead of 
saying, “You don’t qualify here,” and sending | 
someone away, are saying: “We have heard | 
what you said, you don’t quite fit into the 
ODC type of thing, but you're the type of — 
client the FBDB is looking for. Come on ° 
down with me to the FBDB.” We are taking — 
them to the FBDB and working with them. | 
Of course, many people who go to the 
FBDB, for example, are not looking fo 
credit or a loan; some of them are looking 
for some equity, and that is what the FBDB — 
is equipped to do. | 
i 





We have done those kinds of things. What 
else have we done, using ODC, for smal 
business? I have ‘said I’m concerned that our | 
loss ratio—which is pretty low; it’s. five to — 
six per cent—is so low, and I’m wondering 
if it doesn’t indicate we ought to be taking | 
more risks rather than fewer. 3 b 

To accomplish that, we made some changes | 
in ODC; there’s no question about it. We | 
frankly brought the ODC closer to the min- | 
istry than it had ever been. As you will 
know from your previous responsibilities, © 


* 
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| 
I 
ODC traditionally operated rather at arm's | 
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length from the ministry. There’s a board 
out there. The board rather jealously guarded 
its position and reached its own decisions; it 
still does. ® 
What we have done is we have made some 
changes in ODC. First, Blair Tully has joined 
us from Treasury. He’s now chief executive — 
officer of the development corporations. 
That’s an important change. Blair was one 
of the senior policy people at Treasury. We 
brought him over to be one of our senior 
policy people as well as running the ODC 
The reason for that is we want ODC to begi 
to reflect our priorities and strategies for im 
dustrial and small business development 2a 
for tourism development in the province. 
Blair now goes to the board, and I've 
begun to attend board meetings on a reg 
basis; so they're plugged in to the ad 
we're getting from the policy and priori 
branch of my ministry. They are also plugged” 
into the strategies we’re developing, and pal-» 
ticularly many of the things we're learning 4 
we handle the Employment Developm 
Fund, As a result, there is a much closé 
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working relationship between the goals of 
| Industry and Tourism and what ODC is 
| trying to accomplish. That has made quite a 
| big difference for small businesses. 
| The other point I would like to make is 
| that, to help small business, we have con- 
‘solidated our field offices. In some munici- 
palities in the province, you had three differ- 
jent offices: You had an ODC office, an office 
jof my industrial development officer, and a 
tourism field officer from my ministry, 
We have now consolidated our offices so 
|you no longer get a situation where a smal] 
-businessman is contacted by one of my field 
istaff people on his regular calls, of which 
‘we make about 10,000 or 12,000 during the 
,year, and in making that call to his small- 
| jusiness client discovers there is a need for 
‘some financial assistance. He might take all 
ithe information and say, “I think you should 
see our ODC representative in this area.” He 
‘then used to send him to an ODC officer in 
the same city, maybe in another office. He 
would go and see that person and the small 
businessman would start the process all over 
again. 
_ We have cut that out so our field staff is 
‘combined into one office, ODC, tourism con- 
sultant and our industrial development 
officer. They are all working together as one 
team in the various municipalities throughout 
the province. 

The other thing we wanted to do was to 
horten the time frame. In the case of EDF 
fre people Dave Girvin’s division has only 
























five people and there isn’t a lot of paper- 
work; a lot of the work is done in direct 
telephone and face-to-face negotiation, not 
a lot of forms. 

On the ODC side, we're’ now in a situation 
where Blair Tully has the authorization to 
approve loans of under $50,000, That saves 
a lot of further paperwork along the line. 
Mr. Eakins: Do any referrals come through 
che Peel staff? 

| Hon. Mr. Grossman: We might get to 
at when Blair is up on the ODC thing, He 
will be in a position to give you the ratio 
on that, 

_ That short ends the circuit of the process. 
“Also, we've found a way we can solve a 
oroblem we used to have with the boards 
}meeting once a month. If they finish dealing 
“vith our ODC consultant, and the consultant 
recommending it for approval, that might 
‘»ccur on the day after the monthly meeting 
ind the small businessman would wait a full 
nonth until he got approval by the board. 
‘Nothing would happen to the application in 
‘he meantime. Then the board would refer it 
0 cabinet for final approval. 
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We have found a few ways we can do that 
a lot more efficiently, and those kinds of 
things are being done in a week where they 
sometimes used to take six weeks from the 
time the ODC field consultant was finished 
with them until the cabinet ultimately ap- 
proved them. 


Mr. Hall: Just for clarification, Mr, Min- 
ister: You have used the term “small busi- 
ness” a great deal. Could you be a little more 
specific so I can get this picture a little more 
clearly as to what you are doing? What is 
small business in your mind? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is firms with fewer 
than 100 employees. In terms of the ODC 
programs, we don't exclude firms that have 
more than 100 employees, but the focus there 
is on the size of the loan they are secking: 
$250,000 or less. 

I want to conclude the statement I made 
earlier in response to Mr. Newman. What 
we are doing in the case of both the EDF 
and the ODC is trying to take more risks 
than ever before. I do agree, and we said 
this when we started the EDF in the House, 
it means that the Treasurer and I will be up 
on occasion trying to explain why one or two 
of our rather major loans or grants did go 
awry. We are going to have to stand up and 
explain why some of them didn’t go as well 
as we had hoped. But we made the decision 
to take the chance. 

You might be interested to know we now 
have three cases, one of which has been an- 
nounced under the EDF, which are of the 
category you are talking about—small-business 
people—and given a great deal of assistance 
from the EDF, It’s touch-and-go as to 
whether that firm is going to score heavily 
and become a big winner. We did gamble 
on those. 

The other point I’d like to make is that 
because I have used the word “winner,” say- 
ing we wanted to support winners, the world 
has the perception we are talking about sup- 
porting only firms that are already winners 
and already big and strong. What we really 
mean, and what I should have been a little 
more careful to point out, is potential 
winners; we will be looking at the longer 
term to say, “Although this firm perhaps isn’t 
terribly strong today, does it have a product, 
some technology or a new marketing strategy 
that will make it strong four years from today 
and make it a winner in 1985?’—long after 
I am around to answer for it—rather than 
taking a more traditional approach and say- 
ing, “Here’s a firm that’s going to go under; 
let’s throw some money at it so it will be 
there for the next couple of years.” We really 
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meant to be more careful and to say “poten- 
tial winners” rather than “winners.” I thank 
you for those comments. 

Mr. Riddell: Mr. Chairman, would you 
permit me to bring up a specific case in this 
same vein to try to prove that the minister’s 
response about taking more risks, and the 
practice that’s actually followed by his minis- 
try, amount to two different things? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, we wouldn't allow 
you to do that, 

Mr. Riddell: I am referring to Archer 
Farms Sales and Services Limited, a business 
started by a small entrepreneur in Vanastra, 
the phased-out air base in the county of 
Huron. He is known to put out some of the 
best barn equipment you will find anyplace 
in Canada or the Unted States. It’s my under- 
standing that he does export a large amount 
of his equipment to the United States. 

He wanted to expand. He made application 
for something in the neighbourhood of 
$200,000. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Where? To the ODC? 


Mr. Riddell: I believe that’s where he 
made his application. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Chairman, we 


can deal with that now or we can wait until 
the ODC vote. 


Mr. Riddell: I’m just saying you are not 
prepared to take risks, because he was turned 
down. If you are going to try to attract new 
business and retain business in this province, 
then you have to do something different. This 
chap, because of the equipment he manu- 
factures, was offered a location in one of 
the states. He was offered five years free of 
federal tax and 10 years free of state tax. He 
was offered a building—just the kind of build- 
ing he needed—at a rate of eight per cent 
interest, and up to 75 per cent of the work- 
ing capital he needed. He could hardly turn 
down that offer. 

He came to me and said, “What is the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism prepared 
to do to see that I am able to expand my 
business to meet the export demand of my 
product?” I got hold of ODC. They sent 
somebody out to see him, but the end result 
was they weren’t prepared to take that risk. 
They weren't prepared to grant him the 
$200,000 he needed to expand his business 
and create employment for another 25 
people, 

This is the type of small business Mr. 
Newman was alluding to. This entrepreneur 
was manufacturing a product with great de- 
mand in other countries, and yet we are pre- 
pared to see him relocate into one of the 
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states. I believe we have lost him now. He is | 


| 


| 


winding up his business and likely he will — | 


be heading south. 

You are not taking the risks. Can you 
come back to me and prove you have tried 
to render some assistance to this small busi- 


nessman, who is running a good business in — 


Vanastra and employing people? Believe me, 
we are an industry-poor area in Huron. We 
need industry, we need people like this and 
yet we can’t seem to get the assistance we 
need. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We will try to get to 
it. I take it you are suggesting we should 
have given him the $200,000 grant? 

Mr. Riddell: Yes, I am suggesting that. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: A grant or a loan? 

Mr. Riddell: No, I meant a loan. Did I say 
grant’? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, you did, 


ce 


Mr. Riddell: All he was doing was asking 


for a loan. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I thought I had 
trapped you into favouring an industrial 
incentive grant there to keep a firm in this 
country going. 

Mr. Riddell: If I said “grant,” I meant 


“loan.” I don’t think he was looking for a 


handout. He was just looking for a loan. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am going to ask 
Blair Tully to deal with that. As always, he 
has the specifics of the case. For one thing, 
youll discover he wanted not $200,000 but 


$547,000. Perhaps Mr. Tully can respond to” 


that specifically. 


Mr. Riddell: Maybe there is more to it. 7 
don’t know; I’m just going by my knowledge. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It’s conceivable. 


Mr. Tully: The company in question, 
Archer Farms Sales and Services, has been a 


client of the development corporation since — 
1976. We extended a small business loan to- 


them at that time of $70,000, and the out- 
standing balance at the present time is some- 
thing in excess, of that, largely because of 
problems which began to befall the company 
in January of this year. 

Up until that point, they were a rather 
successful company and one that we, 
basically, were having no trouble with, but 
in the spring of last year they made a major 
change in their process, and their major 
downfall can be attributed to the fact that 


they didn’t have the management ability to — 


undertake that conversion. As a result of that, 
the company has incurred about $100,000 
in losses since the beginning of this year. 
As the minister said, they came to us, to 
the EDF and to the FBDB, looking for 
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| $547,000 to undertake a conversion. Mr. 
Archer, the principal in the company, at a 
meeting in November, requested that we ap- 
point a receiver-manager to take charge of 
the company. 

Mr. Laughren: No risk capital. 


Mr. Tully: On his request, we undertook 
to put in a receiver-manager. We undertook 
to make a protective disbursement to cover 


the payroll for the employees on the same. 


day, because the bank had refused to extend 
any further money. We have subsequently 
arranged for a receiver, and he now is in 
place. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Ill bet he didn’t tell you 
that. 


Mr. Riddell: No, no. He said he wanted 

$200,000. I had no idea his business was 
faltering in any way, because I had heard, 
not only from him but also from others, that 
‘he put out a good product, that was meeting 
a fair demand in the export market, Is that 
right or wrong? Do you know? 
Mr. Tully: It’s fair to say that Mr. Archer 
and his company were putting ou a fair 
product up until the problems of their con- 
version from galvanizing to an epoxy coating 
for their products. That’s a conversion they 
undertook in 1978, and management was ap- 
parently unable to follow through on that 
conversion, and they began losing substantial 
amounts of money, 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Minister, I have a 
couple of questions with regard to the EDF 
as it applies specifically to the resource in- 
dustry and your criteria for making assess- 
ments in that area. I wonder, if that is in 
order, whether you can give me some 
comments. I don’t want to ask about any 
specific loan or grant, but I am interested in 
the pulp and paper section and whether you 
ean tell me how many loans or grants have 
been made in that sector and the total 
amount. Is Spruce Falls the only one you 
nave done, or have you done others? 


















lave announced about $25 million worth, 
vhich will bring about $200 million worth of 
wrivate capital investment. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay; and that works out 
0 how many different firms? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That would be three. 
Mr. Wildman: Three firms? 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: Two pulp and paper, 
nd one waferboard. 


_ Mr. Laughren: No iron ore mines? 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: No applications yet. 


[9:45] 

Mr. Wildman: I want to get to that in a 
moment. I find that rather interesting, be- 
cause I know Spruce Falls was one of the 
recipients. Not long after the federal pro- 
gram for the forest industry and the various 
announcements of provincial programs and 
the EDF, I read with a great deal of in- 
terest the speech that was given by the 
president of Spruce Falls. As a matter of 
fact, from where I sit, I found it to be a 
very interesting speech. 

Hee Mr. Grossman: Did you agree with 
it! 

Mr. Wildman: No. But when I was reading 
it, I thought I had finally found an un- 
reconstructed free-enterpriser. He gave a very 
great plea and went on for pages in a little 
booklet—maybe they sent it to all members; 
I don’t think he selected me as the only 
one he wanted to send his speech to. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: He thinks very highly 
of you. 


Mr. Wildman: He went on and on about 
the virtues of the free-enterprise system and 
the free working of the marketplace, and he 
pointed out that the pulp and paper industry 
in general and Spruce Falls in particular 
were doing very well with the various 
changes in the market situation in the United 
States and so on. I wish I had the speech 
with me. 

At any rate, he went on to state that there 
were needs, certainly for modernization in 
the industry in Ontario and, again, for 
changes to deal with environmental standards 
and so on. He made the point—very em- 
phatically, I might say—that his company 
had the wherewithal, both the financial and 
managerial expertise, to carry this out on its 
own and it would continue to make a profit. 
He said they didn’t need or want government 
intervention in the marketplace which might 
give One company an advantage over another 
and so on, and he desired that we have a 
return to the true free-enterprise system. 

I thought: My God. Finally, I have found 
a guy who will stand up and make an argu- 
ment for the operation of the market and for 
free enterprise. Perhaps I have found a real 
Tory; not one of those so-called red Tories, 
where when you mix the red and blue, and 
you get a strange colour: purple.” 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Better than pink. 


Mr. Wildman: Well, I don’t know. At any 
rate, this is the kind of guy I can under- 
stand and argue with. He has got a straight, 
well-stated, ideological position that I under- 
stand. I don’t agree with it, but I understand 
it: an honest, straightforward position. Then 
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it all fell like a house of cards at the 
end, on the last page of his speech. After 
making this argument for his company being 
able to get out there and compete and being 
able to make the technological changes neces- 
sary to continue to make a profit, the presi- 
dent of Spruce Falls then said: “But if these 
programs are in place, and if other companies 
are going to apply for them, then we had 
better take advantage of these programs in 
order to remain competitive.” 

That I found very disappointing. Here we 
had a situation where this straightforward 
free enterpriser had somehow been subverted 
by your program. He had somehow fallen 
prey to the seduction of the EDF. It made 
me a little sad that we had this happen to 
this gentleman who obviously had been ready 
to stand by his convictions and defend free 
enterprise. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You weren't sad; you 
were delighted. 

Mr. Wildman: It was really saddening to 
see that this individual, who obviously had 
been brought up in the 18th or 19th century, 
had somehow been torn away from his moor- 
ings and set adrift in the mixed economy of 
the 20th century. 

After that introduction, Mr. Minister, I 
would like to know how you feel about your 
position and the position of your government 
in, shall we say, tempting these honest and 
straight-forward free-enterprisers away from 
the straight and narrow of the free market 
to stetch out their hands for these illicit 
EDF funds? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: May I first congratu- 
late the member on the phraseology he 
picked up at the convention over the week- 
end? He used it well, and I hope it lasts. It 
certainly eats up time. 

If I might, I would ask Dunc Allan, as 
the chief seducer, to answer that question. 
We don’t use the EDF to seduce. Let 
Hansard get that accurately. We do not use 
EDF to seduce free enterprisers—socialists, 
least of all, or anyone else. We have other 
tools to do that. We have other things to 
seduce people with. 

Mr. Allan: Mr. Wildman, I don’t know 
whether you're fully familiar with the back- 

ground, 


Mr. Wildman: I think you're familiar with 
the speech I was referring to. 


Mr. Allan: I’m familiar with the speech 
and with the company. I don’t know whether 
youre familiar with the parent company in 
the United States, Kimberley-Clark, which 
was not quite so pure in its philosophy; it 
took a nice handout from the state of 
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Michigan to build a new mill which met en- 
vironmental standards, regional location con- 
siderations and so on. Maybe the Canadian 
subsidiary was about six months behind the 
corporate philosophy at the time that speech 
was given. That’s the first point. | 
The second point is, we actually got them 
to do a lot of things they weren't going to | 
do in terms of environmental cleanup, capital 
commitment, covenants and one very impor- — 
tant one, which you'll begin to see in that _ 
area, exacting an 80 per cent Canadian con- | 
tent for every dollar they spend; that goes | 
out on every purchase contract and every 
amount, We have a strong covenant asking 
them to deliver at least 80 per cent manu- | 
factured, serviced, or supplied in Canada. | 
That is something that didn’t necessarily | 
happen; companies didn’t commit themselves 
to that program. It is a strong attachment 
to our particular funding, which was about | 
$7 million on a program of $85 million. 
It not only executed or anchored a commit- | 
ment that had been made in the past, by the | 
way, by Spruce Falls Pulp and Paper Com- | 
pany—the capital commitment that hadn't | 
been delivered because of temporary markets | 
and so on—but also it got a mix of capital, | 
jobs, Canadian content and marketing that. 
is going to make that company in Kapus- 
kasing a strong contender for many years to | 
come. i 
Mr. Wildman: I appreciate that response: 
in terms of the criteria used for the program. 
I understand Mr. Allan’s approach in this. — 
Mr. Allan: Irresistible logic; no seduction. | 


Mr. Wildman: I don’t want to prolong this,’ 
but in terms of his speech, a very logical) 
arcument was presented by the president’ 
The intrusion of illogical turn came on the 
last few pages, where he suddenly switch 
and said, “If other companies are going to 
be eligible to get these funds, we had better, 
go after them too in order to remain compet ' 
tive.” 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It sounds like tha’ 
breakfast they had for us. Remember thati| 
Were you there? } 


Mr. Wildman: No. ‘| 

I wonder if the government would be a) 
straightforward as the president of Spruce’ 
Falls, who I don’t think was particularl 
straightforward in his speech. After readin) 
it, and after I got over my initial disappoint) 
ment and started analysing it, I came to th’ 
conclusion it was sort of a mea culpa, @ 
excuse or preparation for explaining to he 
free-enterprise friends why he was going t. 
go around with his hand out. Maybe that 4 
wrong; but that is the impression I got. 
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haven't had the opportunity to discuss it with 
the gentleman, 

I would be interested in looking at the 
other major resource sector in northern On- 
tario for a moment. I notice you said you 
oo waferboard plant. Which company was 
that 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We can’t deal with 
_ that one yet. 


_ Mr. Wildman: All right. Then let’s go to 
the other one. I would like to talk a bit 
about the mining industry. Have you had any 
_ applications from the mining industry? 
Mr. Girvin: There have been no major 
mining companies, Initially, there were a 
| couple of small prospectors in the busy days 
/ of general phone inquiries when it was first 
/ announced in April. 


| Mr. Wildman: I would like to find out how 
| this process begins. Correct me if I am 
| wrong, but my impression is that basically 
| you announced the program, and you have 
/gone around to the various industries and 
| said: “Look, this is what we are thinking 
/about. If you have a proposal for expansion 
-and it will mean increasing jobs in Ontario, 
come to us with a proposal.” Is that a fair 
description of how the process works? 
{10:00] 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I might give you a 
brochure we have just had prepared. The 
brochure will indicate the objectives of the 
‘fund. It is a fair guide to the kinds of things 
were trying to accomplish with the fund. 
There is no question that, by virtue of the 
budget statement and some speeches we've 
made throughout the province, a lot of people 
are calling to find out what it’s all about. 


_ Mr. Wildman: The reason I asked that 
specifically is I was wondering if there is 
any more of an aggressive approach. I realize 
you said it’s irresistible logic and not seduc- 
‘tion. I hesitate to use the term, but I wonder 
if there is any soliciting involved. For in- 
stance, I wonder if you would go out and 
say to a company: “We think there is an 
opportunity for you in this area. We think 
there is a possibility of expansion in this 
particular area. There is room, for instance, 
for import replacements, or whatever, in that 
‘particular area,” or: “We believe there is a 
market in Ontario for this particular raw 
material or manufactured product. We'd like 
you to go and look at that and then perhaps 
make a proposal if you think there is any 
viable room for expansion of your plant.” 

_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, we have industry 
‘sector branches within my ministry. They 
have said to several firms, from time to time 
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within their industry sectors, that they felt 
a specific firm might be an appropriate can- 
didate for the Employment Development 
Fund because it was on the verge of an 
expansion, or had a product which could get 
a good foothold in the marketplace, but the 
company was undercapitalized or just didn’t 
have the leverage to make that advancement. 
They would solicit, literally, within that 
company and say, “Hey, you seem to us to 
be a logical candidate,’ and they would send 
them along to Dave Girvin’s branch. 

As well, some of the steps we've taken in 
the tourist industry with our TRIP program 
under EDF is another specific advancement 
of my ministry. 

Mr. Wildman: In terms of the mining in- 
dustry, who would be the main agent for the 
government in this process? Would it be your 
ministry or the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It would be the Min- 
istry of Natural Resources, as is Agriculture 
and Food, for example. 

Mr. Wildman: If you can’t answer this, 
fine, tell me. We all know that the Caland 
mine shut down in Atikokan last week. 
That’s 140 jobs lost on top of the previous 
600 jobs lost with the closure of Steep Rock 
mines. In the same area, or not too distant, 
we have had the potential for expansion at 
Bending Lake and Lake St. Joseph which 
we have been talking about for 10 years 
now. 

There certainly is a viable steel industry 
in Ontario. It’s one of the few industries, if 
you look at it, where we have a Canadian- 
owned industry. It’s a high-technology indus- 
try. It’s one that is doing very well. The 
profits are good. There is an expanding 
market for the product. 

We're in the rather ironic situation right 
now, in terms of other sectors of our econ- 
omy, in comparison with other sectors of the 
economy, where we have a manufacturing 
industry with a product that is being ex- 
ported as well as being produced for our own 
market, and it is moving more and more to- 
wards the importation of raw materials, 
rather than using the raw material that is 
available in our province. 

I know there have been arguments from 
Stelco and Dofasco, for instance, that the re- 
source in Ontario, especially in northwestern 
Ontario, is too high in sulphur content and is 
not the kind of ore they would like or wish 
to use. I understand they could convert to 
the use of it for an investment of something 
like $800,000 for a coke oven. 

Algoma Steel in Sault Ste. Marie, which is 
in my area and which has the capacity to 
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| 
quired to develop slurry pipeline technology 
to transport that ore to your pelletizing plant 
at Atikokan so we could have development — 
and jobs in this province”? Or is it simply a_ 


tise that kind of ore; get 40 per cent of its 
ore from its wholly owned Algoma Ore 
division ‘in. Wawa, which has that type of 


ore, They have the capability. They also, of 
course, own the majority of shares in Steep 
Rock. They closed that down even though 
there was more ore available in the area. 

In fact, Algoma Steel has the rights to 
Bending Lake and Lake St. Joseph, which 
they have chosen not to develop. Instead 
they have gone to Tilden, Michigan. Start- 
ing in 1972 or 1973, they made a major in- 
vestment in the Tilden mine in Michigan 
because they felt it was cheaper to transport 
the ore from Michigan to the Sault. That 
may have changed with the change in the 
dollar, but they are stuck now—they probably 
wouldn’t say “stuck,” but they have a major 
investment there—and they don’t wish to 
walk away from it the way they walked away 
from Steep Rock. 

At any rate, we have a town, Atikokan, 
that is shutting down. It is almost inexplic- 
able to me. We have a major ore body in 
our province who economy is based largely 
on natural resources. Many of us in this 
House have been arguing about it for so 
long, saying it’s terrible the way we just 
take our natural resources and ship them 
out someplace. We have a market right here, 
a Canadian-owned manufacturing base which 
can use this product, and they are shifting 
to the United States. 

I wonder, under the Employment Develop- 
ment Fund, if this Atikokan is a great place 
for you to latch on to and say: “This is a 
place where we are going to show Ontario 
that we can do something to provide jobs. 
We can prevent a one-industry town from 
going down the drain.” 


Mr. Hall: Is that close to MinakiP 
Mr. Wildman: It’s on the way. 


reactive type of thing so that if a company 
wishes to develop something. on its own and ~ 
comes to the minister with a proposal, he 
says, “Yes, we'll look at it,” and he analyses it _ 
and says, “We think it’s viable,” or “No, we 
don’t’? I know youre doing it in the pulp — 
and paper industry. That's why I started off 
with this, - 

Mr. Hall: Let him answer the question, 
Bud. 


Mr. Wildman: The government has made — 
an honest decision on its part, that we must 
have moderization in the pulp and paper in-— 
dustry and that we want to have improved — 
environmental controls. They’ve said that to 
the industry. That’s an active approach, as 
far as I’m concerned. Then they've said, 
“Okay, were going to back that up with some > 
money. Have they said anything to the iron 
ore industry or to the steel industry, like: “We 
want you to develop those deposits. We'd like — 
you to look at it seriously and to make some 
proposals to us”? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t want to pre- 
tend to be an expert in the situation in Caland 
mine. We have had some involvement. The 
Ministry of Northern Affairs is the lead minis- 
try at this time in terms of seeing what we 
can do in the current situation. We are work- 
ing, together with the Ministries of Labour, — 
Natural Resources and Northern Affairs, to 
try to see what we can do to alleviate the 
situation at Atikokan. : 

I won’t repeat a lot of what you've already — 
heard and reported faithfully. Some of the 
solutions you talk about, in terms of putting 
some money in at this time, leave some ques- — 
tions open as to whether that would be as — 


Mr. Hall: There’s a lot of money going 


; secure a long-term investment as some of the 
down the drain there. z 2 Set Be 


other things we look for. There is, as you 
know, a glut on the market of iron ore—an — 
extreme glut—and that has affected the situa- 
tion at an earlier stage than was anticipated. — 

All of our people who have been working 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, it would be nice to see 
some of the money that was spent in Minaki 
spent in Atikokan. But, at any rate, I’m not 
talking about spending some money in there. 


I'm talking about an ore body that is devel- 
opable; the technology could have been devel- 
oped—some kind of slurry pipeline could have 
been developed; they’ve got 10 years to work 
on it, 

Is this an active fund? Basically, that’s what 
I’m asking you. Does your ministry, or does 
the Ministry of Natural Resources, go to the 
company and say: “Look, we’ve got an ore 
body that we think should be developed in 
this province. We want you to look at that 
and at the kind of money that would be re- 


with the Ministries of Northern Affairs and 
Natural Resources are well aware that, if any- — 
thing, we are making an extra effort to make 
the Employment Development Fund moneys 

available to situations where we can take a — 
difficult proposition and turn it into a long- — 
term winner. That is a mechanism that is open — 
and well known to the people who are work- — 
ing in Atikokan on a day-to-day basis, through 
the Ministry of Northern Affairs, and, I pre-— 
sume, to the company. They have been the © 
ones talking to the company in terms of solv- 





















ing the problem. It is my understanding. that 
whatever amounts of: money we might make 
available to the company in that situation will 
not ..turn that proposition—at least in the 
opinion of those involved. 


_ Mr. Wildman: Are you talking of Caland 
itself? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. That is my opin- 
ion, because I don’t propose to be an expert 
in it. I will not turn that into a profitable 
enterprise on an operating basis. 

_ One of the things I heard was, if that $800,- 
000 investment you've referred to were put 
in, the amount of activity that would have 
to go on to justify that investment over the 
required payback period would be so intense 
that it would, essentially, deplete whatever 
resource there was. I’m not sure, offhand, how 
many years are left in that location, but it 
would mean they would be working at such 
an intense level of activity that you would be 
light back into a situation— 


Mr. Wildman: On a point of clarification, 
Mr. Chairman: The $800,000 I referred to was 
what it has been estimated it would cost Do- 
‘asco and Stelco to convert each coke oven. 
didn’t refer to Atikokan. I understand that 
here is ore that. has already been mined_at 
he bottom of the Caland mine—one year’s 
vorth of pelletizing is there. 









Hon. Mr. Grossman: As you well know, 
here is a glut on the market for that. 


_ Mr. Wildman: If there is a glut—and I’m 
i sure there is—the ore from Minnesota and 
Michigan has contributed to that. That was 
eveloped largely through Canadian invest- 
nent in those operations. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s right. I don’t 
aink it would be too useful to do that. The 
oint of your question is whether we are re- 
beng Or getting out there with EDF. As 
2cently as last night, I spoke with some 
eople from Nipigon and went through all 
te things we were looking for in terms of 
DF application. I offered EDF assistance 

x some of the projects they were talking 
dout in terms of this particular situation 
here, as part of the joint government acti- 

ties through the four ministries, we indi- 

ited that EDF was available if there were 
hy opportunities to use it to help that 
tuation. 

To prove a point, we can look at the town 

’ Smiths Falls, where we had the RCA plant 

at closed down. It was the recipient of the 

st EDF grant we announced. We heard 

ere was a chance that someone would 

) in there. We went out there aggressively 
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and worked with the company. We ended.up 
getting a_ division of: Litton Industries into, 
Smiths Falls, simply because we. were..able 
to work very. quickly with them and get.some. 
Employment Development Fund money out - 
there on a rather quick basis. We got about 
300 to 400 jobs—I forget the number—back 
in Smiths Falls. 


Mr, Laughren: But isn’t it more a govern- 
ment policy problem than a government fund- 
ing problem in Atikokan? We’re not telling 
you that you have to put EDF money in 
there. It’s the program of allowing them to 


do this. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Let me simply say that 
one of the things we are doing in the northern 
parts of the province is working specifically 
with some of the single-resource, one-industry* 
communities to try to diversify the economy 
there, so that when the mines do run down we 
don’t find ourselves in those situations. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
conclude very quickly by saying that I appre- 
ciate the fact that this minister and the Minis- 
ter of Northern Affairs (Mr. Bernier) have 
gone to Atikokan and said, “Look, if you have 
any suggestions, we're willing to look at 
them.” But it would be very useful for them 


‘to go to Algoma Steel and to Canadian’ Paci- 


fic Investments, which owns the majority of 
shares in Algoma Steel and in Steep Rock as 
well as in Caland, and say: “Look, we’d like 
you to look at that area: We'd like you ‘to 
develop Bending Lake and Lake St, Joseph, 
and we'd be willing to look at any proposal 
you've got.” » 51 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: All of them have been 
spoken‘ to by the various ministries involved. 
All of them are aware that EDF money is 
available to them. I'll be up in the Sault: to- 
morrow; so I'll look at it. 

I might add that we will be able to stay 
until] 12 o’clock tomorrow, which will allow 
us to finish the estimates entirely on Thursday 
night. 


Mr. Chairman: That’s correct. 


Mr. Eakins: Mr. Chairman, we should make 
sure that on Thursday night we have the full 
evening for tourism, because we haven’t had 
any time for tourism. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, we are not 
sitting on Wednesday afternoon, I understand. 


Mr. Chairman: No. 


Ms. Gigantes: I understand it was not the 
NDP which prevented us from sitting tomor- 
row and getting on with this bill, It was the 
government House leader who refused to 
authorize us to sit. 
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try of Labour and another five hours for the 
to follow the program. They've set December Ministry of Natural Resources. Even with this 
21 as the date to get out of here, if it’s at bill, we’ve got our plate filled. { 
all possible. There are 23 hours for the Minis- The committee adjourned at 10:17 p.m. 


Mr. Chairman: The House leaders agreed 
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__ The committee met at 9:08 a.m. in com- 
| mittee room 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY 
M4 AND TOURISM 

| (continued) 

i 





On vote 2303, industry development pro- 
gram; item 1, program administration: 


_ Mr. Chairman: I think we can start on 
| yote 2303. Mr. Havrot is the first this morn- 
, ing. The New. Democratic Party people will 
be in shortly. 


_ Mr. Havrot: I have some questions to ask. 
Since I sat here last night and listened to 
the negative rhetoric of the member for 
Nickel Belt, I felt I should make the 
_minister’s morning by starting off and saying 
how thankful I am to him and his staff for 
the excellent co-operation I’ve had in my 
riding of Timiskaming with the promotion of 
industrial development. I’m sure the minister 
is familiar with the official opening of the 
sawmill earlier this summer where 100 new 
jobs were created. We still have some possi- 
bilities of manufacturing which may create 
| Several hundred additional jobs in the riding, 
all through the co-operation of this ministry. 
I wanted to remark briefly on the member 
‘for Nickel Belt’s criticism’ of the program 
you had in Sudbury several weeks ago. I 
might say that as a result of the show a 
firm in my area called A. J. Norence Equip- 
‘ment Limited of New Liskeard has gone 
ahead and received orders from some of 
the mining firms. They will start to manu- 
facture diesel-powered generator sets, irriga- 
tion pumps and underground service units 
in the spring of the coming year. The ex- 
‘Pansion will create approximately eight new 
jobs in the beginning and hopefully, it will 
double in several years. 
I might add I had a nice letter from the 
‘company thanking me for the efforts in 
having a loan approved in its favour. They 
plan to commence construction as soon as 
possible and should be ready to begin manu- 
facturing operations by the spring of 1980. 
I've even been invited to the opening cere- 
monies next summer. 
__ The other thing I wanted to bring out was 
that one of the major problems we have in 
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the north and, I’m sure, in other smaller 
centres of Ontario is a lack of entrepre- 
neurs. Your ministry can provide all the 
expertise and millions of dollars to help and 
assist small industry, but you still have to 
have the entrepreneurs in the area to de- 
velop industry. Government can’t go in and 
tell industry what it should or shouldn’t 
manufacture. It’s up to the entrepreneurs 
in the immediate area. That has been. a 
major problem, particularly in northern and 
northeastern Ontario where, unfortunately, 
we don’t have as many entrepreneurs as we 
have down here in the cities. 

We do have some people who are fairly 
active. Having been involved in this govern- 
ment since 1971, I’ve worked with a few 
plants that have come on stream since that 
time and have been highly successful in the 
area as a result of assistance from your 
ministry over those years. I might say your 
ministry has improved dramatically with re- 
spect to the loans that are available and the 
attractiveness of the interest rates. The 
period of time for repayment of principal 
and interest has been extended to the point 
where it makes it possible for them to get 
into business or to expand their facilities. 

I might refer to Boler Trailer Manufactur- 
ing in Earlton, which set up in 1971 and has 
expanded considerably to the point where it 
has markets in Canada and the United States. 
They've developed markets for the small 
house trailer which, ironically, as it has 
turned out, is to the advantage of the com- 
pany because not as much gas is used for 
towing it around. They've gone into the 
United States now and have developed a 
pretty substantial market there. 

I wanted to defend the minister and to 
compliment the minister and the staff. As 
I say, I’ve always had excellent co-operation 
from his staff here in Toronto and up in 
northeastern Ontario. I’ve encouraged people 
in my area to utilize the facilities of Northern 
Ontario Development Corporation to expand. 
Any time IJ get inquiries, I immediately con- 
tact the ministry technica] consultant, for 
example, in Timmins. They're down in a 
matter of a few days checking out with the 
people. We're getting results. 
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I just thought I would throw in my 10 
cents worth and give you a little bit of 
praise, rather than all the criticism you ve 
been getting in the last day or two from the 
member for Nickel Belt. I’m sorry he’s not 
here this morning to hear my side of the 
story. On that thought, I would like to 
thank you, Mr. Chairman for the opportunity. 

Mr. Wildman: I like the people in the 
local office in my area too. 

Mr. Hall: Initially I’d like to talk about 
the small business development area. The 
definition the minister gave me last night of 
small business was companies of fewer than 
100 employees and loan applications of less 
than $250,000. Is that correct? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: In terms of our 
development corporation programs, what we 
did was make an analysis of the loan profile. 
We discovered that 85 per cent of the loans 
under the old organization of the Ontario 
Development Corporation were essentially 
for under $250,000 and a vast majority of 
those were for firms which were categorized 
as small business firms, having under 100 
employees. 

[9:15] 

Mr. Hall: As I understand it, this would 
actually include in that bracket more than 
90 per cent of the firms in Ontario. Do you 
agree with that? 


Hon. Mr. 


cent, 


Grossman: Ninety-seven per 


Mr. Hall: It seems to me then to a certain 
extent “loan” is a misnomer when you apply 
the word “small” to it. I think other people's 
concept is somewhat different. The federal 
income tax corporation yardsticks are quite 
a bit different. 

In view of the fact that the Employment 
Development Fund is blocking out substan- 
tial sums of money for the pulp and paper 
industry, which I’m sure is in the top three 
per cent of the field, I wonder if you 
shouldn’t possibly make some more alloca- 
tions and see that the remaining money 
reaches down to firms with fewer than 100 
employees. I also wonder whether or not as 
you get to smaller firms you shouldn’t be 
thinking of a division for another reason, 
that is, with regard to Canadian ownership 
as opposed to foreign ownership or branch 
plants in the funding of business develop- 
ment. Do you, in your own minds or in 
some other manner, keep aside some funds 
for small businesses and purely Ontario 
firms? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. In regard to the 
Employment Development Fund, we moni- 


tor the flow of funds pretty carefully in ~ 


terms of the balance of Canadian compa- 


nies. There’s no question that Canadian 
companies are far and away the preferred — 
applicants for the Employment Development _ 
Fund. The grants so far are rather heavily 
weighted. By far the majority of grants have 
been to Canadian firms, and all of our 
guarantees have been to Canadian firms. 

The reason I point that out is that guaran- — 
tees, which obviously are not as high profile 
as the grants—they are not as sexy, as it 
were, as handing out government funds—are 
mainly for Canadian firms which are quite 
small. For example, one of the firms for 
which we did a $4.3-million guarantee had 
only 14 employees and now has 50. It’s 
essentially a high-risk endeavour, but it’s for 
research and development. It’s for produc- 
tion of a new type of equipment in the en- | 
vironmental area, waste disposal and so on. 
I think that’s an excellent example of the 
kind of thing we’re trying to do. 

Mr. Hall: How do you relate job creation 
to guarantees when you talk about that ratio? 
We touched before on a range of grants per 
job created. When you get into the guaran- 
tee area or the loan area, do you have a 
yardstick there? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: What happens on the 
guarantee situation is that the guarantee 
program, if all goes well, costs nothing. It 
comes down to an assessment of the poten- 
tial benefits against the likelihood of suffer- 
ing a loss, that is, ever having to pay out a 
nickel. We think on a guarantee situation | 
where were supporting a firm such as the ° 
one I’ve just referred to, a Canadian firm | 
doing a very high degree of research and 
development, the up side is absolutely phe- | 
nominal if it works. In that case, we think | 
it will. 

All one needs, quite seriously, not to over- 
state the case, is one major success. That will 
more than outweigh perhaps a dozen prob- 
lems. I should say there’s no way we antici- 
pate even having anywhere close to a 50 per 
cent failure rate on the guarantee program. 
Although the guarantee side is not nearly as | 
well known or as sensational, as it were, aS | 
the grant side, it will possibly have the most 
long-lasting impact. 

Mr. Hall: You were going to respond to © 

} 
me. Do you have specific information, not — 
necessarily in terms of the Employment De- — 
velopment Fund, but ministry support funds 
of whatever kind for the smaller range of © 
smal] business? | 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I’m going to ask Mr. | 
John Laschinger to deal with that in part. | 





While he’s coming to the table, I might 
point out that the Ontario Development 
_ Corporation had made 48 loans and guaran- 
tees in October. These included only one 
foreign company, 10 Canadian-controlled 
companies and 37 totally Canadian compa- 
nies. I think that’s a pretty fair indication. 


Mr. Hall: It probably was a good bunch 
then. Would that reflect the general picture? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, it would, That 
would be a typical month. I think it’s in- 
| teresting to note that while everyone is 
talking about the economy slowing down, we 
have that sort of activity by Canadian-owned 
| firms. 
| Td like to introduce John Laschinger, direc- 
tor of our small business development branch, 
| who might deal with the programs of assis- 
| tance for small business. 


Mr. Laschinger: There are three exclusively 
small business and Canadian-owned small 
business programs in the area of research 
and development. These are the alphabet 
soup names: the small business industrial 
‘technology program (SBITP); the program to 
encourage product and process innovation 
'(PEPPI); and the product development man- 
‘agement program (PDMP). 

This year we will hand out about $600,000 
‘to between 60 and 70 firms to help build 
prototypes from models or for anything that 
has to do with increasing technology or 
product design. We will give them up to 
$10,000 for two of those programs, PEPPI is 
for the individual inventor. As an individual, 
‘he can qualify for up to $8,000 to help build 
a prototype of a new idea if it has some 
market potential and some job-creation po- 
tential. 

That $10,000 has had some surprisingly 
good effects. It doesn’t sound like a lot of 
ag but there are some small companies 
today which are opening plants and building 
‘a product they were able to develop with the 
ministry's help. ; 

Mr. Hall: That’s grant money, is it? 


| Mr. Laschinger: It’s purely grant money. 
There are two other programs where we 
rovide money but they indirectly benefit 
small business; it’s not money to small busi- 
mess. One is the university assistance program 
where we are providing about $600,000 in 
salaries to university students, master of busi- 
ness administration and bachelor of commerce 
students, senior students across the province, 
who are working out of the universities and 
who last year provided about 1,000 companies, 
nostly small, retail service, Canadian-owned 
‘sompanies, with one-to-one consulting advice 
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under the co-ordination of a faculty co-ordi- 
nator. 


Mr, Hall: Are they graduate students or is 
it like the co-operative program at the Uni- 
versity of Waterloo? 


Mr. Laschinger: They are mostly graduate 
students. There are some fourth-year B.Comm. 
students at the University of Toronto, but I 
think they are the only ones. The others are 
first-year MBA students, and in some cases 
second-year MBA students working during the 
course of their term. 

In the other program, this year we have 
put $270,000 into consulting fees. We put 
out for tender contracts in the amount of 
$15,000 or less to small business consultants. 
We have a list of about 10 of them qualified 
to give small business consulting advice. They 
will go into a community—and this year there 
will be 18 communities in northern and 
eastern Ontario—and provide one-to-one con- 
sulting advice to a group of anywhere from 
25 to 35 companies, 

These companies are all Canadian-owned 
small businesses from the delicatessen in 
town to the community tire store, whatever. 


Mr. Hall: Is this advice program parallel to 
or cohesive with Counselling Assistance for 
Small Enterprises or completely separate? 


‘Mr. Laschinger: Both of those tend to. be 
very separate. One of our concerns is we 
don’t want to offer services the federal people 
are offering. We've found so far that the 
CASE service is at a higher level. These are 
retired executives who tend to have been vice- 
presidents of manufacturing and finance. 

With all respect to their previous training, 
it has been 20 years since they worked! with 
a set of books or created a set of accounting 
books. Therefore, the students tend to be able 
to do those jobs these retired executives have 
grown away from. Yet if they are looking for 
a bond issue to take to the market, the retired 
executive would be the fellow to ask to get 
that advice from, | 

We tend not to have very much overlap. 
In fact our field force will recommend if a 
CASE person is needed he be brought in, or 
our field force will send some of these retail 
clients to universities to be used with this low- 
cost consulting program. 


Mr. Hall: This low-cost consulting program, 
where you use MBA first-year students or 
graduate students from commerce is an in- 
and-out thing for them and, I assume, for a 
very short period of their lives because you 
couldn’t’ offer continuous employment to 
them. 
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Mr. Laschinger: They are usually short- 
term projects of one, two or three weeks’ 
duration. It’s a training ground for future 
employees. It’s also a training ground for 
future consultants. These students have a 
knack of giving advice and they become 
accustomed to dealing with helping those 
companies. These companies have found that 
not only do they get a fresh look at an old 
problem, but they also get some new market 
research ideas. 

Theyre not just. doing menial jobs. 
They're doing market research for new prod- 
ucts and market research for new territories, 
advising on a marketing plan for a project 
in trouble or just starting up. Theyre also 
assisting in what people call the shoe-box job 
of taking the receipts out of the shoe box 
and making up a set of ledgers, accounting 
reports and financial systems, so the small 
businessman knows where he’s coming from 
and where he’s going. 


Mr. Hall: They wouldn’t have had much 
training of that nature at Western, would 
they? Sapa 

Mr. Laschinger: I’m partial. I like to think 
the training at Western is not bad. I would 
have difficulty with the shoe-box thing. On 
the other hand, I wouldn’t be sent to do 
that. I'd be sent to do a market analysis for 
the marketing plan. Different students tend 
to have different strengths. 


Mr. Hall: Do you have some other ways 
in which you help really small businesses? 


Mr. Laschinger: We have other programs 
in the small business area. We have the 
energy bus that goes around the province 
and makes visits with its computer on board. 
On every visit were identifying a 12 per 
cent fuel saving on average. That’s available 
for both small and large business. 


Mr. Hall: Do you get funding from the 
Ministry of Energy for that program? 


Mr. Laschinger: No. Funding is half fed- 
eral government and half our own. All of the 
services we have are in the area of physical, 
tangible services, I guess I’ve described the 
most important ones with the exception of 
one. We have the computer planning model 
which we have been offering as a service 
now for about two and a half years. 

This is a model we use for someone look- 
ing for money. If someone in the private or 
public sector is looking for funds, we have 
a model where we put all of their data on 
the computer and do cash flow projections 
for one or two years ahead. The business- 
man then has a professional plan when he 
goes and looks for funds. We’ve had some 
good successes in helping small businesses 
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to present better their story and often iden- | 
tify better their cash needs for the business. | 


[9:30] ) 

This indirectly leads into an advocacy | 
role. On occasion, we don’t have the money 
to help the small businessman, but the pri- 
vate sector does. We can take him to those 
places, or we can hold his hand or we can 
help him get his story together and then go 
and help him get money. 

I guess that’s the biggest difference in the 
small' business development branch’s role in 
the last year. We really formalized advocacy 
as a service. We are doing things on behalf 
of one individual, we meet the individual 
companies and we are also doing things on 
behalf. of groups of companies, companies | 
that feel government is giving them the short © 
shrift. In some cases, it’s a lack of commu- 
nication at all levels of government. The | 
small businessman feels very lowly and small 
compared to the size of government. | 

It’s important they feel that not only are | 
the CFIB, organizations of small businesses — 
and business leaders out there speaking for | 
them but that someone inside the govern- 
ment is speaking for them too. | 

Mr. Hall: Does this get through to Mr. — 
Allan or does he just pat you on the back | 
once in a while? r | 

Mr. Laschinger: I'll check for the knife | 
wounds later, It’s important that somebody | 
talks with and represents small business. The 
minister and all the branches have had | 
meetings with bankers, as we mentioned this — 
the other day, to get them to give the Small | 
Businesses Loans Act a better working out | 
in Ontario. That’s an advocacy role. Weve » 
taken the line that we believe government _ 
should pay interest on overdue accounts, 
which will help every one of the 280,000 — 
companies in this particular province. | 

Mr. Hall: How is government paying in- | 
terest on overdue accounts going to help? 


Mr. Laschinger: Government accounts. 


Mr. Hall: They don’t all sell to the gov- | 
ernment, 


Mr. Laschinger: Not all of them sell to the 
government but a lot decide it’s not in their 
interest to sell to government because they — 
feel government doesn’t treat them fairly. 
We take all the profit through the tendering — 
system, squeeze it down as low as we can 
and then don’t pay them for whatever reason 
for 90 or 120 days. By pushing for a policy 
change internally, I think we'll put some — 
motivation into the system to make the 
ministries pay on time, which will not only | 
show the individual companies involved how | 








_ to deal with government, but also show that 
this government cares about small business 
in general and that this is a province where 
_ small business can develop and grow. 


Mr. Hall: Obviously, you’ve got a problem 
to overcome if as a government you have 
been 90 to 120 days in paying and if a lot 
of people have the impression it’s not worth 
while doing business with government. You’ve 
got your work cut out for you, 


Mr. Laschinger: Mr. Hall, it’s not just the 
| government, It’s the federal government with 
| its branches across the country and the 
length of time it takes to get approval. 
Some bills get paid within three to eight 
days. Our ministry has a good record. We’re 
a small ministry and the approval system is 
| fairly fast. Whatever the reason for the 
delays, we have to instil a stronger sense of 
urgency in the system to encourage the ac- 
counts payable clerk to help the poor guy 
out at the other end of the line who is pay- 
ing 16 or 17 per cent at the bank and can’t 
afford to wait for a long period of time. 


Mr. Hall: How do you feel about the ap- 
| parent trend over the last few years to reduce 
| funding for ODC loans? I know advocacy is 
| a great thing. I don’t want to play it down 
because it can be meaningful and, it seems 

to me, it’s also cheaper. I’m talking about 
| ODC, but I’m really relating it to small busi- 
ness because that’s the area that would bene- 
fit by it. Is it not correct that funding has 
-gone down and continues to go down? It that 
mot the case? 


Mr. Laschinger: I can’t comment on the 
relative dollars available from ODC, but my 
‘thrust is to make sure the small businessman, 
‘whoever he is, has access to either method 
of funding, which in most instances is taken 
‘back to the private sector, I don’t think gov- 
ernment should be doing stuff the private 
‘sector should do. In many cases because the 
‘small businessman hasn’t sold himself well 
at the bank, or hasn’t communicated his needs 
well, or has in fact gotten into a short term 
problem that the bank doesn’t appreciate or 
understand. 

If approached properly, in many cases the 
private sector will itake on that client, that 
‘small businessman, If that doesn’t work there 
‘are other levels of federal government. The 
Small Businesses Loan Act is one and the 
Federal Business Development Bank is an- 
other. They've been very co-operative. 

Mr, Hall: With regard to the Federal 
Business Development Bank, it’s my impres- 
' sion there are no teeth in that legislation to 
Cause a bank to lend money to a business. 
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Indeed, what they normally say is they don’t 
have any money in that pocket, but they 
have money from the general fund at prime 
plus two or something like that. Where does 


your ministry get into the guarantee role 
itself at the bank? 


Mr, Laschinger: I guess that’s the ODC 
field. Someone from ODC may want to 
answer that. When I talked about F BDB, I 
was talking about the Federal Business 
Development Bank. They are an outfit like 
ODC, except they’re run by the federal gov- 
ernment and will take risks. I’m led to be- 
lieve their loss ratio is about 10 per cent. 


Mr, Hall: I’m sorry I confused the two in 
my own mind. I meant that other act relat- 
ing to small businessmen. 


Mr. Laschinger: The Small Businesses 

Loans Act is working better than it used to 
work in that under that act there will be a~ 
quarter of a billion dollars given out in Can- 
ada this year, Our complaint is that Ontario 
is not getting enough of its share and there is 
some reason ito believe that some of that is 
due to a lack of competition. 
For instance, in Quebec the caisses popu- 
laires will provide money under that act. 
Since it’s a more competitive market, the 
banks are using it because they have to use 
it to be competitive. There are about 10 
credit unions in Ontario which use the 
SBLA. Id like to open it up to more. In 
fact, I’m in the process of making a pitch 
to the federal people that we should open 
it up, for instance, to provincially chartered 
trust companies in Ontario that are not fed- 
erally chartered. Today they are excluded 
from that. 

The Small Business Loans Act comes up 
for statutory review in Ottawa next June. 
It’s a piece of federal legislation. We're get- 
ting ready to make representations for not 
only including provincially chartered trust 
companies, but also for other kinds of things 
like raising the amount of money that’s 
available. Today it’s $75,000. One can’t buy 
very much land or equipment for $75,000. 
We think $150,000 or $200,000 would be 
a more realistic ceiling for that particular 
act. 

It’s a constant question of encouraging 
the banks to use the thing. The branch 
managers get motivated and get paid by 
profit in their branches. There is no question 
they would rather lend money at prime plus 
four instead of prime plus one. 

Mr. Hall: That’s what I was going to ask 
you. Does the interest vary on a loan with 
every change in the bank rate? 

Mr. Laschinger: Yes, it does. 
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Mr. Hall: Prime plus one. 

Mr. Laschinger: It’s always prime plus 
one. 

Mr. Hall: What’s the form of the loan? Is 
it a mortgage loan or a demand loan? 


Mr. Laschinger: It’s a straight demand 
loan 


Mr. Hall: It’s not locked in for period of 
time either. 


Mr. Laschinger: It can’t be used for work- 
ing capital. It’s used for fixed assets acquisi- 
tion. It’s used for equipment and buildings, 
it cannot be used for working capital. 


Mr. Hall: Therefore, it’s mortgageable. 
The assets are there. 


Mr. Laschinger: That’s right. They take 
collateral in the piece of equipment they 


buy or the building. 

Mr. Hall: What’s to stop them from calling 
it? 

Mr. Laschinger: Nothing. If a company 
fails to make its interest payments, it’s 
treated like any other loan. The only excep- 
tion is they are taking a lower rate of interest 
which the federal government guarantees in 
the event the loan happens to go sour. 


Mr. Hall: Aside from the federal programs, 
what about your programs in Ontario that 
touch into thisP To get back to the question 
I asked the minister in the first place, other 
than ODC, how do you break out your 
financial support program to different levels 
of business? I have to get away from the 
word “small” because, with 97 per cent in- 
cluded, it’s all-inclusive. 


Mr. Laschinger: It’s all of them. That’s 
right. The title of my branch really explains 
what we're trying to do in this ministry. It’s 
the small business development branch, not 
the small business branch. Our concept is 
trying to develop small business in many 
ways by developing their managerial skills, 
their access to funding and information and 
providing equitable and fair treatment. We 
don’t want them to stay small in this en- 
vironment and in this society with post- 
GATT adjustments. ‘ 

We want our companies to be able to 
stand and face larger companies. They are 
going to face more competition. Also, there 
are more Opportunities theyre going to have 
in export markets. We want our small com- 
panies to develop. We don’t want them to 
stay small forever, though some will. The 
individual situation is the man or woman 
who generates a company to a certain size 
and is content to leave it at that size, the 
ones who want to stop beating their heads 
against the wall and taking the next step. 
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The next quantum leap for them may be to 
go from 50 to 80 employees. Some are con- 
tent to stay there. We want to help the 
ones that want to develop, to start export 
markets and get some money to do some 
extra things and to expand. 

The concept is that we are there to help 
small businesses develop. We're also there 
to be an umbrella, to be a spokesman within 
this government for small business and out- 
side with other levels of government. : 

Mr. Hall: The point I’m trying to make 
here is that any government, federal or pro- 
vincial—and certainly this provincial govern- 
ment with its different ministries—has differ- 
ent programs and financial support situa- 
tions. Take agriculture as a case in point 
While it may not have all it should have it 
does have some financial support pocketed 
for that need. 

Since you have such an all-inclusive busi- 
ness responsibility, it seems to me you should 
be setting aside moneys for different cate- 
gories of needs in the business sector. 1 
don’t get the answer that you are. Until such) 
time as you have moneys as the director of 
that area, or other people have for theirs, to 
set aside to build up certain sizes of busi 
ness, the tendency is always going to be to» 
have funds drawn off by the bigger 
which obviously show more potential. I ap- 
preciate that you don’t want losers as you 
can’t afford to have losers. But unless a sum 
is set aside for precise development of cer 
tain categories of size, it seems to me they 
are always going to be left behind. That's 
my concern. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Duncan Allan, who 
has overall responsibility for all of our i 
dustrial programs, can address that because 
he can deal with the entire range of sup- 
port systems and services and financial as 
sistance we have for industry. 

May I say one of the things we've trying 
to do, and which I think we've succeedet 
in doing is (a) literally to cover the whole 
spectrum of services which aren't otherwise 
provided, (b) to avoid duplication and (c) t 
develop flexibility in all of our programs s0 
that we don’t end up a fiscal year with some 
money hived away for either a sector or 2 
designation, be it small business or medium 
size business, where we haven't spent thi 
money in that particular area, but there hat 
developed over the course of that year a ney 
and different need in another area. 


in there and capability amongst my staff t 
make those basic decisions to make suf 
those in need get the assistance and 
simply those who happen to fit under 

































category that we at Queen’s Park have de- 
cided is a category we want to shove money 
-at. That’s the fundamental behind all of our 
programs. 

Mr. Hall: By way of example, in Wintario 
capital grants, you appreciate that one loan 
of $4 million out of that pot reduces a risk 
of probably 200 smaller capital grant pro- 
grams elsewhere. 

[9:45] 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s precisely what 
we did. We shifted those large clients, as it 
were, out of the same pool of funds that 
ODC had and moved them into the EDF 
‘with much greater funding. That left the 
‘ODC portion exclusively for those smaller- 
type loans. 

In effect, that increased the amount of 
money available to the small firms. At the 
same time, it’s interesting to note that of the 
six or seven announced cases in the Em- 
ployment Development Fund, just to show 
you I think we are doing exactly what you 
are driving at, ie., making sure we support 
those smaller types of firms, three of the six 
‘or seven already announced are in the under 
$250,000-grant category. In all three cases, 
they are outside Toronto. All of them are 
really supporting quite small businesses. 

The net effect is the ODC programs are 
more available to those small firms and the 
EDF is not reserved to the larger firms. In 
fact, about half of the announced cases so 
far out of the EDF have gone to small firms. 


Mr. Hall: You are talking about EDF 
grants that have been announced so far. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s right. 


_ Mr. Hall: The list of nine that I had in- 
cluded, Ford, of course, Lytton Industries 
Dominion Twist) at $450,000, Industrial 
Tires (Urethane) at $450,000, Bay Mills Mid- 
and Limited at $75,000, Westinghouse at 
51.6 million, Tridon at $800,000, TRW at 
420,000, Hayes-Dana at $1.5 million and 
William Milne at $240,000. 


Grossman: There’s Collair at 


Mr. Hall: The three you’re touching on 
ere are Bay Mills, William Milne and Col- 
air. Right? 

, Hon. Mr. Grossman: Right. My point is 
here is the impression around that ODC is 
e only vehicle for smaller firms and that 
maller firms are not eligible for the EDF. 
DF is a place for small firms to approach. 
JDC though is now reserved for small firms, 
nd they are getting that kind of assistance. 
In terms of the funding for ODC which 
ou referred to with Mr. Laschinger, ODC’s 
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budget was $40 million last year, This year 
it’s $42 million, so I do want to take this 
opportunity during estimates to dispel any 
impression that’s around. I know how it 
began, but it’s totally false to suggest that 
the funds available to ODC have been re- 
duced. In simple terms, they've been 
increased. 


Mr. Hall: In fairness, that had been the 
case for a couple of years before that. Is that 
not right? Actually, you had run out of funds 
by January or December. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: What happened last 
year was that during 1978 there was an 
extremely high level of applications coming 
in. A decision had to be made as to whether 
we were going to continue to process them, 
even though we had perceived that we had 
overrun, or slow it down and give refusals. 

The direction given, first by my predeces- 
sor and confirmed by me, was that we didn’t 
want really to say no to any firms that 
needed the assistance. We continued to pro- 
cess the applications, and supported those 
firms that needed assistance. That meant we 
had an overrun on our previous allocation. 

For two months—and I want to make this 
clear—we did not turn anyone away. We 
said for two months, that is, until the con- 
clusion of last year’s fiscal period, we would 
deal with only those cases for which there 
was an immediate need. Any applicant then 
outstanding who showed that he or she 
couldn’t wait 60 days to get us into the new 
fiscal year was processed. Treasury  co- 
operated to make moneys available for those 
cases that were appropriate but couldn’t 
wait. 

Once that time gap was concluded, we 
were then into a new fiscal year with our new 
funding. As I say, the net effect of that is that 
this year there are $42,000,000 effectively 
available. So it was simply that time gap, 
while we sorted out the applications into their 
proper fiscal year without prejudice to any 
outstanding: cases. The one other thing I 
should say is that we took advantage of that 
two-month gap, while the ODC boards were 
not meeting, to launch our staff on to the new 
programs I’ve talked about, in terms of lever- 
ing more private sector financing. Blair Tully 
was using that period of time to shift gears. 


Mr. Hall: While we are talking about that 
money, weve had what is a pretty unusual 
situation for the last several months in that 
interest rates have just taken off and gone 
out of sight almost in our experience. The 
effect, of course, is harder on small businesses 
and even harder on stores which have to 
finance inventory and anybody who has to 
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finance inventory of any kind. Therefore, 
how do you take special steps to render a 
special form of assistance? Because if you 
don’t render it, there’s great danger of sub- 
stantially increased bankruptcies, I would 
think. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: In the case of those 
firms not in receipt of direct loans at the 
moment from ODC— 


Mr. Hall: Those firms that would come to 
you and asking for help. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The ones that are cus- 
tomers of ours? 


Mr. Hall: Isn’t everybody a customer of 
yours in terms of still having the potential to 
deal with youP 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. That is why I 
specified those that were in receipt of direct 
loans. That’s why I wanted to know which 
category you're talking about. In either case, 
any small businessman or woman who is 
having difficulty with high interest rates can 
get in touch with us through our small busi- 
ness development branch consultants out 
there. They will work with them and the 
banks to try to sort out what the immediate 
problem is. I hope that we will be successful 
in looking after any of those cases where the 
banks are being unduly difficult. You’ve heard 
me say in the Legislature that I was going to 
approach the banks. I have now made those 
approaches to the banks urging them to do a 
couple of things. Firstly, if they’ve got some- 
one on a demand loan, I have asked that the 
bank don’t call the loan simply because the 
small businessman, who six months ago the 
bank thought was worthy of support, is now 
having difficulty making the payments, 


Mr. Hall: Aside from gentle persuasion, you 
don’t have anything else with clout, do you? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: There’s no question 
about it in terms of the banks. The govern- 
ment of Ontario does have no-—sorry, I 
shouldn’t say no clout. I think we do have 
substantial clout. We have no legislative au- 
thority. May I say that in terms of whether 
we have clout with the banks; I think we 
have a degree of credibility with them be- 
cause we maintain a fairly close relationship 
with them in terms of being in contact with 
them, and speaking with them about the 
SBLA program, rather than getting on a plat- 
form and bashing them. We consult with 
them from time to time in terms of what they 
are doing. So when I might call them up or 
write them, they know I’m approaching them. 

I hope they understand that the govern- 
ment has approached them and I have ap- 
proached them on a constructive basis, look- 
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ing for an opportunity to work with them to 
solve some of the problems out there. I must 
say the response we've received has been 
good, given some speeches are quite critical of 
banking policies. Not more than a month ago 
I gave a speech which was quite critical of 
banking policies. Again, I think one of the 
reasons I was able to do this was we also 
spent the time letting the banks know our 
sincerity and that we did think about the 
things we were doing and they were doing. 
We were not politically posturing, but we 
were sincerely trying to analyse their policies 
and ours to help our clientele out there. All 
I’m saying is that I think our approaches to 
the banks have been successful. | 
I haven’t been aware of any firms to this — 
date coming to our ministry saying they are 
going out of business because the banks have 
unduly called a loan during tthe high interest 
rate period. We are aware of some instances 
where the banks have shown exactly that — 
kind of flexibility, They have let a payment | 
or two slip by and go into arrears. In some 
cases they have made new money available. 
One of the things we have been saying to | 
the banks is if they've got a firm caught in | 
the squeeze between the consumer’s reduced 
ability to buy goods and the higher cost of 
maintaining inventory because of bank © 
charges, and if the company needs further 
financing, then in some cases, it’s going to | 
make sense to make new money available to — 
them, even at the current high interest rates © 
rather than put the squeeze on them and get 
them under, 


Mr. Hall: Aren’t the banks in the positiot 
of making substantial windfall profits because 
they really don’t borrow a great deal of 
money from the Bank of Canada, even though 
the rate is higher? The only pressure on them 
for higher interest rates is that they, in turn, 
offer higher deposit, GIC and TDR rates? 
it not possibly worth considering whether — 
the time has come, when rates get to a cer- | 
tain level, when you do need legislative 
powers to stop this inflationary trend where 
banks pay more, charge more and make | 
something on the transaction over and above ~ 
what they were making before? Borrowing — 
from the Bank of Canada, as I understand it, © 
is not a substantial part of their business. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You make some valid 
points, and we are keeping in close touch 
with the federal government policies. They 
will be bringing the Bank Act along shortly. 
One of the things we'll see—perhaps I 
shouldn’t say this with my friends here-t | 
some of the foreign banks are allowed in, as © 
they will be, is some increase in competition. 




















Mr. Wildman: Why not? You’ve got them 
everywhere else, 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Wildman will be 
pleased to see more banking institutions in 
his part of the province, which will make 
more money available to some of the mining 
operations to keep them in business. 

__ Mr. Wildman: So they can go and develop 
more in Michigan and elsewhere. 


_ Hon, Mr. Grossman: I just wanted to see 
_of you were awake. 


Mr. Makarchuk: On this point— 

__ Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, don’t interrupt 
me yet. 

__ Mr. Makarchuk: Are you finished? 

- Hon, Mr. Grossman: No. 


_ Mr. Makarchuk: On this point, Mr. Chair- 
-man— 

' Hon. Mr. 
finished. 

» Mr, Makarchuk: With amendments coming 
‘up to the Bank Act, why don’t ‘you go to the 
federal government and say you want to 
‘incorporate the Province of Ontario Savings 
peank into a fully fledged bank that would 
‘have tthe power to give loans or to operate 
as a bank in the normal sense? It’s something 
‘that has been advocated, I’ve advocated it 
‘here in the past. For once, you would have 
‘some kind of clout with the banks. 

Right now, this moral suasion is a lot of 
baloney, and you know it. You can talk to 
them, but I haven’t seen the interest rate 
drop by one eighth from all the moral sua- 
sion. If you had a bank of your own, which 
is not beyond the realm of the government 
to operate, you'd be in a position to talk with 
some effectiveness to the banks. I don’t see 
any reason why the province does not take 
is stand right now, in spite of your ideo- 
logical commitment to having something 
ralled “you keep your hands out of every- 
thing and you don’t get involved.” 

| Mr. Chairman: Mr. Hall has the floor. 


id 


_ Mr. Hall: You don’t have any emergency 
situation where you can extend guarantees. 
‘-m not asking for loans which have a high- 
‘x risk. Guarantees have a lower risk, I 


jssume, and with grants the money is given 


Grossman: [ said I wasn’t 


















tram to banks. Right now, they can call any 
ime they wish to. 

Hon. Mr. ‘Grossman: Let me say we haven't 
‘een that situation develop yet. Secondly, if 
‘he situation develops, as I indicated yester- 
‘lay, we do have a very high ceiling on our 
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guarantee ability, our power and our capa- 
city to guarantee. If we saw that sort of 
situation develop, if guarantees would solve 
the problem, if the net effect would be we 
were keeping some firms in business which 
ought to be kept in business, then that is 
obviously something we would do. Any bank 
or financial institution which would call a 
loan simply because of the short-term, high 
interest rate situation and reinstate it if the 
government came along and guaranteed that 
loan, would likely be the kind of financial 
institution which would respond to us com- 
ing to them and saying, “If you'll reinstate 
it with our guarantee, that must indicate you 
believe that firm can make it in the long 
run.” Financial institutions don’t want bad 
loans which are guaranteed; they want good 
loans. 

[10:00] 


Mr. Hall: Yes, but the covenant is every- 
thing with them, and you know that too. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, it’s not. With 
respect, the covenant is important to them 
because it makes sure they are not going to 
lose any money, but when the local bank 
manager is going back to head office, what 
they are looking at is how good he has 
been at making good loans. not bad loans 
which have been guaranteed and recouped. 


Mr. Hall: In a small town in Ontario, the 
bank manager’s loan limit is very low. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I gave a lengthy 
speech on that a month ago. I made the 
point that not only was the limit low, but 
the local bank manager out there was scared 
of making a bad loan, guaranteed or not. 


Mr. Hall: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That is the entire 
point. Guaranteed or not, the fact he’s got a 
loan out there that goes bad drastically affects 
his ability to be promoted through the bank- 
ing system. The financial institutions and 
the banks have got to give him a little more 
breathing space and not have him living with 
a guillotine over his neck for fear of making 
one or two bad loans, 

The net result of that is when interest rates 
go up, the bank manager out Ithere is saying, 
“Good God, if this situation goes on, then 
the arrears are going to mount. If interest 
rates don’t go down during the next fiscal 
year, that businessman is going to be less 
able to carry his loan. I’d better call it now, 
cut my losses and protect my career.” That’s 
why we've made the approach to the local 
banks. 


Mr. Hall: You are expressing my concern 
and solidifying my arguments, His obligation 
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is not to support small business. His obliga- 
tion and his only loyalty is to protect his own 
backside and the financial position of his 
bank. This is where the responsibility of 
government becomes different from that of 
the private sector. Without teeth in it, it 
will take an awful lot of moral suasion to 
get them off that attitude. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I do want to give 
a balanced picture of it. First, whatever 
authority there is, obviously it’s the federal 
government’s authority. Second, I do want 
to be balanced and fair about it. We have 
not seen that sort of reaction. There are 
examples. I often cite the Sudbury case 
where the banks did everything possible dur- 
ing the strike to extend credit to their cus- 
tomers because they knew it just made bad 
business sense {to call loans. 

What you see now is exactly that situation. 
I don’t pretend moral suasion has no effect, 
as Mr, Makarchuk wants to pretend, nor do 
I want to pretend that to the extent the 
hanks have accommodated some of their 
customers, it is entirely because of our calls, 
letters and moral suasion, In the area be- 
tween those two, it does make good busi- 
ness sense to the bank to keep its good 
customers who are currently going through 
a difficult time. 

Theyre doing it out of self-interest to a 
large extent. Some local bank managers are 
saying: “I’d rather risk having the loss on 
this loan increased by another $4,000 than 
calling it now and having it show as a 
loss of $10,000. Maybe Ill risk letting him 
run up to $14,000 in the hope that when 
interest rates go down and the economy 
picks up, it will turn out to be a good loan 
after all.” They are saying they don’t want 
to lose the business. They want to keep the 
business and they want to do whatever is 
necessary to keep the firms in business, 

The important thing at this stage is with 
interest rates having been up for about three 
months we are not seeing a major move to 
call in demand loans. We do not think it’s 
because of moral suasion entirely or out of 
altruism by the bank. It’s a mixture of some 
social responsibility with a very large dose 
of good business sense shown by the banks. 
I took the time to speak to some bank 
managers off the record. The sense I got from 
those discussions was the message had come 
through from head office and they were 
getting some of that support. 


Let me conclude by saying my remarks of 
a month ago on the relationship between local 
managers and head office still stand. There are 
lots of problems there, but we are not saying 
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that one adversely in any large way affects 
small businesses during this time of high inter- 
est rates. 

Mr. Hall: I want to ask you two questions 
in that regard. 

Mr. Wildman: On a point of order, with 
respect, last evening my colleague from Lin- 
coln for good reason raised the question of 
how long one member should go on. We have 
gone on for about an hour on an important 
issue, but members of the government and 
the NDP also have questions to ask. 


Mr. Chairman: I also understand that ac- 
cording to the way it was last night Ms. Bry- 
den is next. Mr. Hall’s name was there since 
last night, so I just followed the order. 


Mr. Hall: I'll try to be brief, Mr. Wildman, 
but I want to make two points in connection 
with this relationship of small businesses to 
banks. 

You say you haven't heard of this happe 
ing. You'd have to seek out that information, 
it wouldn’t just be when somebody phoned 
your office. A lot of people don’t think in 
those terms. There would have to be a pretty 
active survey program for you to measure that. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: May I say on that 
point if our field staff are doing their job, 
which I believe they are, they are making 
calls on their clients on a regular basis. They 
make 10,000 to 14,000 calls every year. They 
are supposed to call on every one of those 
people in small businesses within our mandate 
in the province every year. If our field staff 
are in touch with their people, they'll know 
precisely who might be facing that situation 
and will have followed up on it in the last 
couple of months. If they have done their job 
in letting their small business clients know of 
their existence, I have to believe any small 
businessman is going to call the consultant he 
knows on a first-name basis before he says 
the bank, “Okay, I'll fold up and go home. 
I do think we are entirely in touch with out 
clients. 


Mr. Hall: Things must have changed be- 
cause I was in business for quite a while ané 
I never knew of any consultant or whom & 
phone. Maybe things have changed quite a 
bit. I have a copy of a letter by the Ontarit 
Chamber of Commerce to all chamber prest 
dents. A few have seen fit to direct an inquity 
which they in turn, have directed to eve 
chamber of commerce in Ontario. I have 
direct quote here. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: What are you reading 
from? . 

Mr. Hall: It’s a letter by the Onta 
Chamber of Commerce to all chamber prest 






























































dents. It says: “The Honourable Larry Gross- 
man, QC, Ontario Minister of Industry and 
Tourism is seeking our assistance in obtaining 
from our members any comment on any per- 
ceived impact, particularly in areas adjacent 
to Quebec, relative to Quebee government 
procurement policy favouring  in-province 
business establishments.” 

Without getting into that, I would say that 
if you really want to find out the effect of 
the interest rate, this would be a_ good 
vehicle to use. Every small town chamber of 
commerce would then know you are actively 
trying to measure the effect of these interest 
rates. 

If you haven't heard of it as being a big 
problem, it’s got to be because small busi- 
nesses are afraid to make a move under these 
interest rates. They are deferring projects and 
are not going to take that added risk because 
at these interest rates the potential for profits 
staying with them is minimal. This is possibly 
the second way small business is being hurt 
by the great rates that are being charged. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Let’s not forget what’s 
happening out there in terms of trade credit. 
This is one of the major ways in which all 
of these firms together are making sure they 
all survive this period. 

You are in business, so you know the way 
trade credit works. You know there are all 
sorts of adjustments that can be made be- 
tween various firms out there to extend trade 
credit because all of them don’t want to see 
their suppliers and/or customers get into any 
financial difficulties. They want to give them 
the necessary credit in order to allow them 
time to make the sales to pay for the goods 
they have purchased from them in turn. 

During a period like this you usually 
see firms survive simply because they have 
all in some way or another adjusted their 
trade credit between themselves, That’s the 
reason it works. 


Mr. Hall: To stretch out their accounts re- 
ceivable. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s right. Usually 
the biggest guy in the chain plays the major 
role in making that work, 

Mr. Hall: They all go sooner or later, 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mostly they make it 
through. 


Mr. Hall: What is the bankruptcy experi- 
ence in 1979? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I’m not sure we have 
it here. It is interesting to note in this period 
of time regardless of how we iobtain our 
information, we just haven't seen a major 
collapse, or a minor collapse. Not to under- 
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state it, because I took pains in my opening 
remarks and on other occasions to point out 
the difficulties during this period, if the in- 
terest rate situation stabilizes and interest 
rates go down in the next few months. then 
through trade credit and some flexibility by 
the banks we will have got out of it not too 
badly. 

With regard to the Ontario Chamber of 
Commerce letter you refer to, that’s not an 
official letter sent out by me or requested 
by me. It is a result of regular meetings I’ve 
instituted with both the Ontario Chamber 
of Commerce and the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Instead of waiting for a 
crisis to develop or until they are upset about 
something right here in government, I meet 
with them on a regular basis, roughly quar- 
terly, We draw up an agenda jointly and we 
talk about some of those things, 

The letter you read was the result of my 
saying to them that I had heard rumblings 
about those kinds of problems, but I had had 
too many specific examples brought to me. 
I presume they sent out that letter to try to 
assemble that information. The same sort 
of request will be made by me when I see 
them with regard to interest rates. They may 
respond or try to assemble the information 
by doing that. 

Before we move to the other questions, 
I wonder if I might give Duncan Allan a 
chance to give us a very short overview of 
the programs and the markets for those pro- 
grams because it is a question that went 
unanswered from our earlier comments. 

Mr. Chairman, may I also say to the com- 
mittee I’ll be here until 12 noon, which will 
leave approximately two and one half hours 
on estimates, which we can do tomorrow 
evening. I would hope we can finish this 
industry vote, the Ontario Place vote and the 
development corporations vote today, leaving 
tomorrow evening, when Mr. Maxwell will 
be back, for the tourism vote. By then we 
will have spent a great deal of time on the 
industry side. In fact, we will have spent 
all of the time on it except for the last two 
and one half hours on the tourism side. 

Ms. Bryden: We might make more pro- 
gress if the replies were a little more con- 
cise. 

Hon, Mr. Grossman; It has been a very 
pleasant, enjoyable and useful discussion 
during estimates. 

Mr. Wildman: If we were enjoying the 
estimates debate, it means we're not doing 
our job. 

Hon, Mr. Grossman: I’ve often said you 
were. I’ve got to tell Ms. Bryden if she was 
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here in the earlier part of the estimates, 
which I know she wasn’t, she would have 
found that the statements, lengthy questions, 
and interruptions by colleagues of hers, none 
of whom is present today, were the con- 
tributing factor. That’s beyond this point. J’m 
just not going to let you say my answers 
were too long. 


[10:15] 

Ms. Bryden: The minister has lots of op- 
portunity to outline his programs in greater 
detail, 

Hon, Mr. Grossman: I just won’t let you 
say that. Mr. Allan, do you want briefly tto 
give an overview and answer this very im- 
portant question? 

Mr. Allan; When we reorganized the min- 
istry, one of the purposes was to focus on our 
major client groups and the major products 
or units we were selling. 

As I perceive it and as the minister has 
answered very directly, the Ontario Develop- 
ment Corporation is the small business financ- 
ing agency. Very few of its clients could be 
construed to be multinationals or large com- 
panies any more. Similarly, our small business 
assistance programs are geared specifically to 
that client group. One thing Mr. Laschinger 
didn’t mention is that we do some hands-on 
marketing assistance. 

I think of Ontario Bus Industries in 
Mississauga. We helped put out a brochure 
to sell their buses as a direct service to that 
company to get customers. We will be doing 
more of that direct marketing assistance, 
which is sometimes the key thing. 

Despite the high interest rates, I don’t 
think money is the primary problem in many 
of the instances we run into with small 
businesses. We have to gear our assist- 
ance to the real need the guy has. Mr. 
Laschinger will build up a record over time, 
but I suspect money doesn’t come into play 
more than half the time. Often the real prob- 
lem is something different, and we try to 
address it with a real program. 

Our trade branch and our trade develop- 
ment activities, by and large, are geared to 
intermediate or medium-sized Canadian and 
multinational companies. We can’t really help 
the very largest people with international 
marketing networks at all. We can’t do much 
for Inco or Stelco in terms of marketing 
assistance or export development. 

We can do a lot for a whole band of 
intermediate and medium-sized companies, 
Those are the ones that are the primary 
client group of that branch. 

In the industrial development branch, we 
have a cross-section, obviously, but we're 
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looking at the growth companies. We run a — 
couple of industrial parks, we do a site selec- — 
tion service, we do some joint venturing and — 
we look to put capital and technology to- — 
gether. Often it’s a large company and a 
small company. We cross all those bridges. 
In that instance, we're looking at it as a 
marriage broking function for two people who 
want to get together, if somebody wants to 
go into business or buy a business. I think — 
we cover the entire spectrum by focusing our 
efforts on three or four product lines, follow- 
ing them down, and working with the private — 
sector and the banking agencies. 

We've put a couple of deals together. — 
You might be interested in an ODC case, for — 
example where Mr. Tully at noon today — 
extended $21,000 to meet a payroll the bank — : 
pulled the cork on. That agency moved in — 
just like that, while we were considering it — 
at the board in a formal avplication. He has _ 
exercised his authority to do exactly the kind 
of thing you were talking about, when we 
do run into that kind of instance. a 

Our field staff is there, as salesmen or 
advocates or signals or sensors for all of our — 
industrial clients. ‘ 

Our clients are primarily tourist operators 
and manufacturers, Mr. Laschinger has some 
programs that touch on the retailers or the , 





general advocacy that will help all small 
business, but we still primarily perceive our — 
business as to be to help the. people who 
manufacture a product or run a_ tourist — 
establishment in this province. 2A 
It's very difficult to help somebody who 
runs a Mac’s Milk store or a hamburger joint. 
The best thing we can do probably is show 
him if he is making any money and under- — 
stands his business. In terms of formal pro- 4 
grams, often the best way is for government _ 
to stay the hell away from it. “i 
Mr. Hall: I can’t quite imagine your get-— 
ting down to that level. 
Mr, Allan: I tossed aside a few of these 
things myself, but Mr. Laschinger has a — 
steady stream of them going through his | 





office. Our operating philosophy is to give 

them an answer, to get to them quickly and 
say, “If we can’t help you and if there's 4a 
nothing much we can do, we're going to tell — 
you that.” The response I’ve heard from ~ 
those clients is that they are happy to get 
an answer and to get somebody to deal — 

directly with them whether we help them — 
or not. 7 


Mr. Hall: I have one more question and 
then I'll pass on to the next speaker. In con-— 
nection with the small business section and 
the selective placement service, could you tell — 






| 


us how many companies you have been able 
to assist by recruiting skilled labour that the 
| companies were unable to find here? How 
many workers have been involved in this? 
Could you tell us what segment of Ontario 
industry has benefited by the service? 
_ Hon, Mr. Grossman: We have two pro- 
grams. The entrepreneurial development pro- 
gram handled 115 cases, 

Mr. Hall: Is that 115 workers or com- 
panies? 
_. Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is entrepreneurs 
coming into this country with a proven 
_ capability as entrepreneurs to set up and run 
a business. There were 115 entrepreneurs 
_ assisted through the selective placement serv- 
_ice, This created new employment in Ontario 
| for 2.285 jobs. Those 115 entrepreneurs in- 
vested some $25.4 million. 
_ The other program, which is better known, 
the skill search program where we assist 
employers in obtaining skilled workers, had 
788 cases. 
Mr. Hall: Is that 788 workers? 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: It is 788 cases invol- 
| ving 2,335 jobs. 

_ Mr. Hall: What specific skills did these fall 
into? 

__ Hon, Mr. Grossman: We don’t ‘have that in- 
formation there. I'm going to get it for you 
‘in the next few minutes, even if I have to 
_come back to the vote. 

_ Mr. Hall: Fine. I'll conclude then for the 
present. 
f 























Ms. Bryden: I have some general questions 

on industrial development. First, I would like 
_to deal with a topic which can be brought up 
under any vote because all votes have a 
‘certain element of employees in them. What 
is the minister doing to end the obvious 
male domination of his ministry? 
_ The latest report of the status of women 
‘crown employees, which is for 1977-78, 
‘shows that his ministry has about 30 per cent 
of women employees, mostly in the clerical 
and stenographic services, Women’s pay as a 
‘percentage of men’s pay is only 47.9 per 
‘cent. That shows that women are in all the 
‘low-paying jobs and the men in the higher 
paying ones. If one looks at the group of 
advisers the minister brings to the estimates, 
[ think there’s one woman and about 20 men. 
_ The minister should be working on chang- 
ing this ratio. I don’t know whether he knows 
the significance of the badge I have on 
ny lapel which says “52 per cent.” | 
_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: I was speculating to 
nyself what that might mean. I’m glad you 
tlarified it for me. 
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Ms. Bryden: That indicates that women 
are now a majority in Canada. They're 52 
per cent of the population, but theyre a 
most disadvantaged majority. I think we do 
need more action from the ministry on chang- 
ing those fiures I’ve mentioned. In the women 
crown employees report, it states the ministry 
abolished the position of full-time women’s 
adviser as of April 1, 1977 and turned it over 
to the director of personnel. My first question 
is do you have either a full-time or a part- 
time women’s adviser working on affirmative 
action programs? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, we do, Linda 
Pergantes, She is a full-time co-ordinator ap- 
pointed in October 1979 to replace another 
woman who was doing that job. 


Ms. Bryden: When did you reinstate the 
full-time one? According to this report, you 
had none as of April 1, 1977. 


Hon, Mr. Grossman: Linda has been there 
since October, and her predecessor, Janet 
Keith, was there, I’m told, virtually full-time, 

You might be interested in some of the 
changes that hhave occurred in the job profile. 
Female representation has increased in the 
ministry as follows: In the administrative 
module, there was 18.2 per cent in March 
1978; 18.9 per cent in March 1979; and 20.3 
per cent in September 1979. In the profes- 
sional module, there was 21 per cent in 
March 1978; 29 per cent in March 1979; and 
31.2 per cent in September 1979. In the 
general operational services category, there 
was 0 per cent in March 1978; 25 per cent 
in March 1979; and 40 per cent in September 
1979. 

The average salary of women in tthe minis- 
try was $12,422 in 1977-78 and $12,977 in 
1978-79. It’s now $14,283. 

Ms, Bryden: Can you tell us what per- 
centage that is of the men’s? 


Hon. Mr, Grossman: Since March of this 
year alone, the wage gap has narrowed by 
1.4 per cent. 


Ms. Bryden: That means it’s probably still 
about only 50 per cent of the men’s wages in 
total. Back in 1977 it was 48 per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The average male 
salary is somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of $19,000, which does reflect the fact that 
the job profile, as you see here across the 
front and in the analysis of the ministry, does 
have males currently in the higher-paying 
positions. I think we’ve showed absolutely 
remarkable progress in terms of the figures 
I’ve given you just in the last year. 

The Ontario Development Corporation is 
another area where we've heard that sort of 
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complaint, Female representation in the gen- 
eral operational services category for the 
development corporation was zero in March 
1978 and 50 per cent by September 1979. 
In the clerical services category, it was 84 
per cent in March 1978; 77 per cent in March 
1979 and 76 per cent in September 1979. 
You see there is a change in the job profile 
there. 

The average salary has gone from $12,451 
in 1977-78 to $14,260 in September 1979 and 
the wage gap has narrowed in the develop- 
ment corporation by one per cent since March 
1979. I think that’s fairly marked progress. 


Ms. Bryden: I’m pleased that progress is 
being made. There’s still a long way to go 
with respect to the gap between men’s and 
women’s earnings or in women’s representa- 
tion in these various categories. I noticed that 
on the development corporations’ boards of 
directors there’s still one token woman on 
each of the northern and eastern ones and two 
on the general ODC. I don’t think there has 
been much change there since they were 
established. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I might point out to 
you that those boards are really very effective 
boards. I don’t think the capabilities of the 
people on there have ever been challenged. 
Therefore, this government is not pressing the 
current incumbents in those positions to re- 
linquish their jobs. We may be making some 
changes in the next little while in terms of 
the composition of the boards. We haven't 
decided. It’s not one of those boards that we 
are unhappy with and, therefore, the vacan- 
cies simply are not coming up often enough 
to make substantial inroads. 

In the case of the women you've referred to, 
I know the sense in which you were saying 
they are token. I know that was in quotation 
marks. I want to say that the women in ques- 
tion that we happen to have on the develop- 
ment corporations are absolutely first rate, and 
not token. Anyone would be pleased to have 
those particular women on their boards doing 
just about anything. They’re just terrific. 


Ms. Bryden: I wasn’t implying those women 
were not very capable women. It’s just that 
when you see only one on a board of a dozen 
or so people, it looks like the person was 
chosen mainly to indicate there is one woman 
on it. There are a great many women, parti- 
cularly in small business, who are running 
small businesses very competently and who 
would be an asset to the boards of those cor- 
porations, particularly since they deal with 
small businesses. 


[10:30] 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I agree entirely. In — 
fact, you'll notice on the Ontario Place board 
one appointment came up this year. We 
added a woman to that board, so two of the 
12 at Ontario Place are now women. 


Ms. Bryden: Moving on to industrial devel- 
opment generally, I have three or four points 
I want to discuss with the minister. I notice 
in the background notes about the industrial 
development branch, it points out, “Ontario 
must position itself as seriously interested in 
foreign investment by dispelling bad publicity 
(FIRA, Quebec separatism, nationalization of 
the potash and asbestos industries, et cetera) 
and by offering opportunities for plant loca- 
tion, joint ventures and licensing arrange- 
ments.” 

When you are marketing Ontario's re- 
sources and Ontario’s work force to foreign 
investment, you're really selling off Ontario’s 
assets to companies that will come in to take 
off the cream, move their profits across the 
border and reinvest them somewhere else in 
a lot of cases. It seems to me that should not 
be your main thrust. Your main thrust should 
be developing Ontario’s resources and Ontario 
jobs by Ontarians for Ontarians. I don’t see 
that in your industrial promotion ‘section. I ~ 
don’t see very much evidence you're doing 
that, beyond the small business tax breaks 
which may or may not produce very much in 
the way of new business. What are you doing 
to develop Ontario businesses by Ontarians for — 
Ontarians? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I really have a little 
difficulty knowing how to answer that because ~ 
the first hour and a half this morning has © 
been a very useful and interesting run-through 
of essentially all of the programs run under 
my assistant deputy minister, Mr. Allan, on 
the industry side. All of those programs, in- 
cluding ODC, those votes we haven't got to, 
comprise our efforts to promote and assist — 
Canadian-owned small, medium and _ large 
businesses in both expanding and marketing, 
domestically and in international trade. ; 

I suggest to you the first hour and a half 


this moming comprised a very total and com- 


plete answer to that question. I might also say 
I know the rhetoric is easy when you talk 
about selling off our assets and invite the 
multinationals in here to cream off whatever 
you went on to say. May I say there are liter- 
ally tens of thousands of Ontarians who are — 
working for those firms who would report to 
you—not without execption, but by and large 
—that their employers are good, responsible — 
employers who created far more wealth for 
them, as employees, and their families than 
they might otherwise have seen without that — 
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investment. I would add it’s not unique to our 
country. 

Somehow Canadians, because of the extent 
to which our country has been developed—and 
it is unfortunate—by American dollars and 
American investments, continue to believe we 
are the only country that needs appropriate, 
timely and carefully considered foreign invest- 
ments. In fact, as I said in the first or second 
day of our estimates, every jurisdiction, from 
New York City through to Italy and Mexico, 
seeks foreign investment. 

) When you go into the marketplaces of the 
-world, you find you are hardly the first per- 
son to be there. In most cases, there’s a steady 
stream of trade and industry ministers, pre- 
_miers and prime ministers going through these 
jurisdictions, not to seek out any dollars—and 
we don’t go there to seek out any dollars— 
but to seek out the kind of investment that 
_ ordinarily wouldn’t occur in our country. 
In many cases, we succeed in bringing 
_ technology to this country through licensing, 
through joint venture or through direct in- 
vestment, which we aren't going to get by 
pretending that if we lock off the boundaries, 
_ close off the country and just make a lot of 
money available out there, it would occur 
_ within this country. In that sense, this coun- 
. try is not different from any other country. 


ee 





The reasons they have strong economies in 
some other jurisdictions is that on a care- 
fully considered basis they have attracted the 
kind of foreign investment and technology 
_ from other sources which they have suc- 
| ceeded in building upon to complement those 
_ areas in which those countries themselves had 
_ a natural strength. 
I don’t want this to be taken in any sense 
_as a defence of the branch plant economy we 
_ have here. But I think it’s a mistake to con- 
fuse the problems we have with branch 
plants with our attempt to lure the proper 
_ kind of new international investment to this 
| province which creates literally tens of thou- 
_ sands of jobs for Ontarians, and, in many 
cases, brings technology upon which our 
_ people can build for the next couple of de- 
__cades. 
_ Mr. Wildman: Could you explain that 
statement? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. I can’t do better 
than I just did. 

Mr. Wildman: If you're not defending 
branch plants, but you're saying we have to 
have what you call “further appropriate 
foreign investment,” that means further “ap- 
propriate” branch plants. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Unless you are pre- 
pared to presume in this day and age all new 
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investments have the same profile as all old 
investments, which is a simple branch plant 
strategy, then we're really talking about two 
different things, because that isn’t the profile 
of all new investments. The reasons that 
branch plants have grown up here are related 
to tariff policies and the environment. The 
rationale for those branch plants have 
changed dramatically. You just can’t pretend 
that investment in 1980 is made for the same 
reacons as investment in 1917 and 1921. 

You might be interested in having a profile 
of the new investment which has occurred 
in Ontario over the last several years. In 
1978, a cross section of new manufacturing 
establishments in Ontario showed this break- 
down: Canadian new investment, 172 firms; 
US, 18; Germany, four; UK, one; Sweden, 
one; Italy, two; Finland, two; South Africa, 
two and Norway, one. In other words, 80 
per cent of the total of some 850 establish- 
ments over a five year period, from 1974 to 
1978 inclusive were Canadian-owned. 

Ms. Bryden: The minister’s policy may be 
changing that percentage if he’s out beating 
the bushes for foreign investment instead of 
developing Canadian funds. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: If you were awake for 
the first hour and a half, you know it’s not 
“instead of.” You know we have a very 
comprehensive program to encourage those 
sorts of figures to continue. I know you want 
to say that the 80 per cent figure for the 
Canadian investment was all by accident, but 
we are totally responsible for the 20 per cent 
which were not Canadian. I know that’s the 
way you want to picture it. I have to say that 
my predecessors and the programs in place in 
this government played some role in that job 
profile. Any suggestion you want to make 
that we have shifted our priorities in favour 
of seeking only foreign investment or seeking 
foreign investment at the expense of promot- 
ing Canadian firms is a distortion as I know 
you know it to be. 

The first hour and a half this morning de- 
scribed everything we're doing. I’m proud of 
what we're doing and we're not trying to tilt 
in any other direction. You may continue to 
say it, but it is not so. 

Ms. Bryden: I’m asking the minister to shift 
his priorities to a pro-Ontario picture rather 
than a sort of neutral one, which is what he 
seems to be suggesting. Let’s get down to 
specifics. What is he doing to get new indus- 
try into Atikokan? I was up in Fort Frances 
a couple of weekends ago. There’s a machine 
shop up there that would love to get into 
mining machinery. They didn’t even know 
about the Sudbury show. 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: Would you give me 
the name of that firm, please? 


Ms. Bryden: Yes. I have it in my office and 
I will get it for you. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Would you send it to 
me because it seems inconceivable to me that 
they wouldn’t know about it. I would like to 
know if they obtained the information from 
my field staff. Would you send that to me? 


Ms. Bryden: Yes. 


Mr. Wildman: Can I ask one supplemen- 
tary? With regard to those figures you gave 
us, indicating 80 per cent in the five-year 
period were Canadian, can you indicate what 
was the size of investment? Those are nice in 
terms of total numbers of investments in new 
companies or new firms. Can you tell us in 
terms of dollar investment what the percent- 
ages are in production of jobs so that we may 
know whether these 18 American firms were 
significantly larger than the 80 per cent of 
investments that were Canadian or whatever? 
I am curious to know if you have got those 
figures. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I’]] break that out for 
you because I think it’s important. I don’t 
have that here, but I'll get it for you. It’s 
interesting to note, regardless of the profile, 
that there is still 80 per cent. The total for 
the five-year period is 681 Canadian new 
manufacturing establishments located in 
Ontario, of which 510, by the way, were 
assisted by our ministry. It’s a rather im- 
pressive total. The total in terms of new 
employment is 21,900. We'll try to break 
that out for you. 


Ms. Bryden: That gets me exactly to my 
next point. You say 21,900 in new employ- 
ment. What actual monitoring do you do 
of the job creation the industries tell you 
they are going to produce when they re- 
ceive assistance of any kind under small 
business or ODC grants or under the EDF? 
Do you have regular monitoring on an annual 
basis of how close they are coming to their 
targets? Under the EDF some of the targets 
are put in terms of three to five years in the 
future. Do you monitor them on a regular 
basis and get reports from them as to how 
many jobs they have created each year? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: In the case of the 
Employment Development Fund, a process is 
set up to monitor them every six months to 
make sure they are meeting their commit- 
ments. As you know, in the agreements we 
sign with the companies, there is length of 
time it takes to negotiate with the lawyer. 
That is because we have a contract and a 
legally enforceable agreement, which re- 


quires them to meet their firm undertakings 
in terms of job creation over the five-year 
period. 

Ms. Bryden: What happens if they have 
not met it? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Then they have to 
refund the money on a pro rata basis. I will 
ask Blair Tully to respond in terms of the 
very extensive follow-up ODC does when 
it makes money available. 


Mr. Tully: We review annually all the 
loans on our books for all three corporations 
to determine what success the companies we 
are doing business with have had in creating 
employment which they initially estimated 
they would be producing. As of March of 
this year, we have done it on an annual 
basis. That was for the end of fiscal years 
1978 and 1979. Companies which we had 
on our books had estimated they would have 
created at that time 12,263 jobs. The actual 
employment at that time with those com 
panies was 15,984. 

Ms. Bryden: What happens to companies 
that had a shortfall? I presume some of them 
probably had an excess over what they had 
estimated, 

[10:45] 

Mr. Tully: Some of them would have had 
an excess and some of them might have had 
a shortfall. In total, there were some 3,700 
jobs more than hhad been estimated at the 
time the corporations became involved in it 

Ms. Bryden: Is there any penalty imposed 
if they have a shortfall from their estimates? 

Mr. Tully: No, there is no penalty because 
the corporation is a lending institution. We 
are not in the business of providing grants 
and we don’t require any commitment on the 
part of borrowers to meet job targets, Our 
commitment is really in the success we have 
had in generating jobs and in helping those ~ 
companies produce the jobs which they have 
estimated they would. If they are still sur- 
viving, one can anticipate they have produced 
the jobs. 

Mr. Wildman: It doesn’t necessarily follow. 


Ms. Bryden: Do you have a report on what 
they had estimated and what the figure was 
so that we can see where the shortfalls are? 
Maybe you could table it later. 

Mr. Tully: Would you like a list of all the 
companies and the jobs they had estimated? 
In total, as I said, the estimate was 12,263 
jobs. The actual employment was 15,984 jobs. 

Ms. Bryden: I guess those I would be in- 
terested in are those that had a shortfall and 
the amount of the shortfall compared with 
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| their preliminary estimates. [’m suggesting 
_ that perhaps you could supply us with this 


information by letter later on. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I just ‘have to slip 
out to take a phone call for a minute or two. 
I think you can continue with my staff. I’ll 
just be two minutes, Ms. Bryden, may I say 
I am not at all sure that providing that in- 
formation is something ODC can do. We can 
give you general figures on that basis. If it’s 
something we can provide under our legis- 
lation regarding the confidentiality with 


| which we deal with those companies, we will 
_be happy to provide it. If ODC provided 


loan assistance to small firms, as it does and 


as banks do, on the understanding that cer- 


tain numbers of jobs would be created, and 
if they fell short of that target and, as a 


result, ODC called the loan, which is ob- 
viously what you are driving at, you would 


be the first—no, not the first, as there would 
be a lot of other people including myself— 
who would be screaming about ODC calling 
a loan and pulling its money back from a 


firm that maybe created 150 jobs where it 
had projected it would create 200 or 220 


jobs. Obviously, where you are leading is 
that ODC should withdraw its funding from 
a firm if it has created only 150 instead of 
220 jobs. In that case, we would put 150 
people out of work. 
| I think the proper measure of the success 
of the ODC program is whether on an overall 
basis that lending institution has created the 
numbers of jobs, looking at its entire port- 
folio of loans, that it thought it would and 
‘whether its loss ratio is a reasonable loss 
ratio, neither too high nor too low. Measured 
‘on that basis, I have to say we created 3,000 
more jobs than anticipated. Any attempt to 
narrow down or to stamp on those firms 
which haven’t met their projected target 
which they gave us in all good faith, is really 
an exercise that is not going to prove too 
pursue it, we'll get 





fruitful. If you want to 
the figures for you. 

_ Mr. Di Santo: I have a question on ODC 
as well. From our calculations the funds for 
ODC have decreased substantially since the 
1978-1979 estimates. They went down from 
$70,715,000 to $58,635,000. These are the 
funds made available to ODC, NODC and 
KODC. 

' Mr. Chairman: That should come under 
vote 2306. 

_ Mr. Tully: To answer the question, though 
we may not be on to that, while the numbers 
which are shown on page 66 of the estimates 
900k that you’re looking at reflect the initial 
sstimates, the important numbers in there 





| 


are the three sets of numbers at the bottom 
of that. 

Those figures reflect the cash allocations 
of the development corporations. In 1978- 
1979, the allocation to the corporations in the 
final analysis turned out to be $40 million. 
Initially, it had been $37 million. The alloca- 
tion in the estimates for 1979-1980 is $42 
million, 


Mr. Di Santo: The total is less than last 
year. That’s what I mean. 


Mr. Tully: I don’t think the total from the 
point of view of the allocation for assistance 
to small business is less, It is more in 1979- 
1980 than it was in 1978-1979, There has 
been some saving on the administrative side. 
The administrative costs of the corporation 
have been reduced somewhat, but on cash 
allocations for small business there has been 
an increase. 


Mr. Di Santo: The total allocation is 
$58,675,000 as opposed to $7 0,915,000. These 
are the figures I have. 

Mr, Tully: What we are looking at here is 
the original estimates for the development 
corporations, the $37 million in cash avail- 
able, which is $13 million, $10 million and 
$14 million for the three corporations, In 
actual fact, there has been an additional $5 
million in supplementary estimates, 


Mr. Di Santo: We are not voting on that. 
Even with that, we are $6 million less than 
last year. 

Mr. Tully: In actual fact, the estimates for 
1978-1979 were reduced by $10 million in 
the final analysis last year because the money 
wasn't required in the development corpora- 
tions’ program, as you may recall, 

Mr. Di Santo: That’s exactly my question. 
Was the budget reduced because there wasn’t 
enough demand or for other reasons that we 
don’t know? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Chairman, I’m 
really anxious to try to leave tomorrow night 
for tourism, I wonder if these questions might 
be answered under the ODC vote. 

Mr. Di Santo: Mr. Chairman, since we are 
already at an advanced stage I would like an 
answer now. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: If you want to deal 
with it, I am in the hands of the chairman. 


Mr. Di Santo: It’s only a short question. 
It can be answered and then we can go on. 


Mr. Tully: I think I can provide the an- 
swer quite simply. You will recall during the 
debates on the OHIP rate increase last sum- 
mer subsequent to tthe budget there was a 
restraint of $10 million which comes out of 
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this initial estimate for 1978-1979 from the 
development corporations. That took the cash 
allocation from what’s in here. Taking the 
$70 million, it reduced it by $10 million. 
Subsequently, $3 million in additional sup- 
plementary estimates was put back in. The 
reduction was actually $7 million from the 
$70 million. 

In 1979-1980, there were supplementary 
estimates of $5 million put into ithe cash allo- 
cation. In 1979-1980, you are talking about 
$63 million, while in 1978-1979 you are 
talking about $68 million. 

Mr. Di Santo: My question is has the 
demand for loans or grants in 1978-1979 de- 
creased or increased. Have you been able to 
respond to most of them or some of them? 
How many have you accepted and how many 
have you rejected? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I answered that be- 
fore you arrived. We indicated last year there 
was $40 million available out of ODC. This 
year there is $42 million available. I also 
indicated that what happened last year was 
for a couple of months ODC did not process 
cases, except for urgent ones, because the 
demand for ODC loans was larger last year 
than it had ever been before. We had a 
drastic increase last year in the number of 
ODC applicants, 


Mr. Di Santo: Do you mean in 1977-1978? 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, 1978-1979. 


Mr. Di Santo: What is the demand this 
year? . 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Perhaps this series of 
questions on ODC could wait for the vote. 

Mr. Chairman: That’s right. I would think 


SO. 


Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, on a point 
of order, a question was raised before about 
permitting other members to address the min- 
istry on an important matter. The NDP has 
had the floor for 35 minutes for two speakers. 


Mr. Wildman: Your member had it for 
an hour. 


Mr. Hall: What about last night? Were you 
here last night? 


Interjections. 
Mr. Chairman: Ms. Bryden has the floor, 


Ms. Bryden: I have a supplementary ques- 
tion. I have one other major concern, but 
now the minister is back, I would say I 
object to him trying to put words into my 
mouth about what I was driving at in re- 
questing what action he would take if there 
was a shortfall in the employment provided 
compared to the projections. 


What I would like the minister to do is 
not cut off the loan, but examine his minis- | 
try’s action in making the loan in the first | 
place to find out whether it was well re- | 
viewed, whether the projections for em — 
ployment were properly evaluated or whether 
it was a bad judgement on his part on some | 
of these grants. He should be more careful in 
future in seeing that job projections are real- 
istic. That would be very salutary. I am not » 
suggesting he should close down a going | 
concern. 

The question of environmental impact con- — 
cerns me. The Environmental Assessment Act 
does not apply to the private sector except 
by designation. What responsibility does the 
ministry take in making EDF grants, parti- | 
cularly, but also in making ODC grants or | 
guaranteeing loans, for considering the en- | 
vironmental impact of any new project or 
any extension of a project? There is no re- | 
quirement—at least, it is not enforced by the — 
Ministry of the Environment—for an environ- | 
mental impact study, but it still could be very — 
important in considering whether to advance . 
public funds to a new project. | 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Public funds are avail- — 
able to all citizens who comply with the © 
laws of Ontario. They may apply to our | 
programs and they will be assessed on an | 
equal basis, provided they are complying | 
with all rules and regulations, environmental _ 
or otherwise, of Ontario. 5 
[11:00] | 

I might add over half, of the pulp and | 
paper program out of the EDF is to the 
pulp and paper industry. A good portion of || 
that is to allow them to install environmental | 
and other equipment they otherwise couldnt | 
have bought without our assistance. Last | 
night Messrs. Girvin and Allan were talking © 
about the way the negotiations go with the | 
pulp and paper companies. In answer to | 
one of your colleague’s questions, Mr. Allan | 
indicated specifically that in the case of that | 
company one of the things government par- 
ticipation had caused to occur, which other- | 
wise wouldn’t have occurred, was the instal- 
lation of some environmental equipment. By | 
the way, they weren’t otherwise obliged to | 
do that, but we were successful in negotiat-_ 
ing it into a contract as a term of our assis- 
tance. 

For the development corporations, for ~ 
those loans and guarantees approved as of © 
September 30, 1979, I want to read you the — 
figures. There were 42 term loans for pol — 
lution control equipment, amounting to © 
$3,443,000. 2) 
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Ms. Bryden: Do you make it a require- 
ment, in considering any application for 
\either EDF or ODC, that an environmental 
impact study be done by the company or 
|some submission be made or some analysis be 
|\done by Mr. Duncan Allan’s department? 
The environment isn’t mentioned at all on 
|this list of what one has to submit when 
applying for an EDF grant. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Ill ask Mr. Allan to 
respond and tell you the way it goes when 
‘a company does come -in. 


























Mr. Allan: The environmental standards 
that apply, whether for noise or air or water, 
obviously must be met on that new invest- 
ment Two, the owners or the principals of 
that project are going to have to live with 
the environmental compliance down the road. 
They try to build in what is required from 
the outset. / 

We try to take an activist’s role in this 
with the Ministry of the Environment by 
getting them to state what the world is going 
to be like, what these companies must have 
and what standard they’re going to exact in 
advance and with some clarity. I have gone 
with noise people and others from the Minis- 

of Environment directly to look at com- 

parable facilities and said: “Is that kind of 
furnace or that kind of noise operation go- 
ing to cause you any concern? That’s the kind 
of thing he wants to invest in. Make up your 
mind. Tell him in advance what he’s going 
o have to meet, and then he can plan his 
investment accordingly.” 
_ We tend to move in to be sure the in- 
vestor knows the rules clearly, particularly if 
ae’s a foreign investor. We have laws, but 
it's the concrete application of those laws he 
aeeds to know. We want to ensure the cer- 
fainty is there at the outset and that the 
dollution controlling devices attached to the 
nvestment are put in at the front end. Weve 
not going to support a case if we get any 
ndication at all some guy is trying to cut 
comers or itrying to shoot something thnough 
he system, particularly with public funding, 
hat doesn’t meet the current standards. 
_ We're more concerned if those standards 
ire not clear in terms of a new investment 
decause there might be an upgrading or a 
ew plateau required three years from now. 
{n investor wants to know what are the rules 
ver a reasonable term or life of that asset. 
We're trying to get the Ministry of the En- 
ironment to state those things very clearly. 
Ne want them to say, “If you have the best- 
mown technology today, we'll live with that 
E the plant lasts eight years.” 







Mr, J. A. Taylor: With respect, that’s not 
what she’s asking. 


Mr. Allan: There’s absolutely no running 
through the standards or subverting the 
existing laws. 

Mr, J. A. Taylor: Youre not asking that 
are you? What you're asking is whether you 
use the leverage of a loan to extract an en- 
vironmental assessment in that process, even 
though it is not required under the law, 


Ms. Bryden: Thank you, Mr. Taylor. That 
is exactly what I was asking. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The answer is no. 


Ms. Bryden: I thought the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Tourism might be the beginning 
of extending the Environmental Assessment 
Act and process ito the private sector. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Did you really? 


Ms, Bryden: Perhaps not with the present 
minister in place, 

Is the ministry considering any possible 
assumption of equity under the EDF for 
some of the advances, rather than just mak- 
ing them straight gifts from the government? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Not at the present 
time. 


Ms. Bryden: What return are the people 
of Ontario getting from them? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We went over them 
the other night, Let me just run down the 
grants to date. 

Dominion Twist, Smiths Falls, got a grant 
of $450,000, involving 295 jobs, and in- 
vestment by the company of $4.8 million. The 
tax payback period in terms of how long it 
will take the taxpayers of the province to get 
all of their money back is three and a half 
years, but leaving 295 jobs in the town of 
Smiths Falls is rather important. 

Industrial Tires in Mississauga got a 
$450,000-grant, involving 127 jobs, with $9.2 
million of fixed assets invested in the total 
project, over a five-year tax payback period. 

Ms. Bryden: What do you include in tax 
payback? Is ithat sales tax paid on purchases 
of everything they buy? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The total amount is 
provincial taxes flowing from that investment, 
which otherwise wouldn’t occur but for the 
EDF funding. 

Ms. Bryden: They are being provided 
with government services too, so they should 
be paying some taxes for that. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Let Mr. Allan ex- 
plain it to you. I don’t want you to have the 
impression that those are trumped-up figures. 
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Mr. Allan: There’s an attempt to determine 
the new or the marginal impact of that in- 
vestment and the intended employment. You 
measure the difference between the tax con- 
tribution of a man or a woman drawing un- 
employment insurance and the average pay 
that employer is going to pay them. 

You are moving from $120 a week, or in 
that ball park, to $110 a week; so you meas- 
ure the personal income tax increment that 
attributes to having a person working and 
drawing a bigger pay cheque than if he is 
drawing on the pogey. You also measure the 
corporate cash flow and feedback and what 
we expect to secure in terms of our corporate 
tax revenues directly from the company. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It’s an NDP program. 


Mr. Allan: There are property tax pay- 
ments obviously. Our local industrial com- 
missioners and our municipalities are also 
very very keen on the direct feedback to the 
community in terms of supporting local serv- 
ices, If you have a $9-million investment, the 
assessment division will be in there putting 
that book value on to the municipal rolls 
very quickly. You apply the average and the 
local mill rate to it and you get a pretty 
good idea what the additional municipal 
revenues are going to be as a function of that 
new asset formation. That’s what we take 
into account. 


Ms. Bryden: That’s for municipal costs, 
They do have garbage collection. They have 
to provide schooling for the kids and that 
sort of thing, 


Mr. Allan: When you are closing down 
schools it’s very difficult to see additional 
costs attached to having more people to use 
the schools we already have. 

On the garbage collection, if they have to 
extend one more drop on the route, it’s 
difficult to attach any additional costs to the 
fact that the truck makes one more stop on 
his route. Obviously, there is incremental 
cost. It’s difficult to pin those down at that 
margin, but you can make a pretty good 
shot on the revenue side. 


; Ms. Bryden: I mean the company itself 
in its expansion may require more roads or 
more services of various kinds. I’m saying that 
some of those taxes are for services rendered. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Your question was, 
what benefits do the taxpayers of Ontario get 
from the Employment Development Fund? 
The answer, without taking you through all 
of these because I don’t want to use up the 
time, is that so far in announced grants the 
taxpayers have given approximately $5.6 
million worth of grants, outside of the pulp 
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and paper industry. They have created 2,284 
jobs and have caused new investment in this | 
province of $88.9 million. I must remind you / 
that those are figures for only six months. In 
six months the taxpayers of this province have | 
created $88.9 million worth of new invest-— 
ment, new fixed assets. 
In total, what did the taxpayers of this | 
province get? In the case of the EDF, they : 
got 2,284 jobs, a great deal of new technol- 
ogy, a substantial number of dollars improve- 
ment in our trade balance, a lot of import — 
replacement, and in the gross figures a fair 
amount of export business. I could give you. 
all those figures but I suspect it will get into | 
amounts of time. That should answer your | 
question. 
Ms. Bryden: This is my last question. You | 
said $5.6 million had been granted outside 
of the pulp and paper industry. How much — 
has been granted to the pulp and paper in- © 
dustry and how much of the $200 million is | 
left at this date? ve 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: This will repeat every- _ 
thing I said last night. As of 11:10 this mormn- | 
ing, about $7 million has been granted to 
Spruce Falls in the pulp and paper industry, q 
creating an $88.2 million expansion in that | 
particular mill. | 
Ms. Bryden: What I really want to know | 
is, how much is left in the fund? 4 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: We started with $200 | 
million, That has been cut down to $165 
million due to constraints. In essence, what — 
we're left with is about $30 million to $35 | 
million that is uncommitted at this stage. | 
Don’t forget, however, there is a large un- 4 
announced portion. 7 | 
Ms. Bryden: I don’t think that figure came _ 
out last night. We heard about individual — 
portions of individual ones, but we didnt 
have the total. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, it did. 
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Ms. Bryden: There is $30 million to $35 
million left fer this fiscal year? a | 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. My friends over 
here asked me if I had enough money to get 
to the end of the year. I was indicating ya 
had $30 million and we thought $30 ni | 


| 


! 
! 
} 


to $35 million would get us through. I should | 
say we talk about that range because after 
the board of the EDF approves the grant, in | 
negotiations with the lawyers it often comes — 
out that the company comes back and finds — 
out after a detailed analysis it needs more | 
or less funds and has created more or less — 
jobs. Then it comes back for final approval — 
and signatures. That’s why the amounts are 
a little uncertain but it’s in that range. 
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Mr. Eaton: I wanted to ask a couple of 
very quick questions. In your program for 
mitiating new product development here or 
jew opportunities for business for manu- 
jactured products, is there a promotion piece 
you put outP Is there something which goes 
mut to a lot of companies with ideas that 
‘ould be developed here, such as import re- 
jlacement programs? 


Mr. Allan: We put out a bulletin called 
Manufacturing Opportunities, which deals 
vith joint venture possibilities, and new prod- 
ict and process opportunities. Somebody may 
ind that a manufacturer or an agency says, 
Gee, I'd like to have widget Y. They seem 
0 be selling well in Tampa. Why haven’t we 
jot anybody making them or selling them 
sp here?’ We put that inquiry out, put a 
wumber beside it and act as a post office or 
clearing centre for people who say, “Can I 
et more information? Where do I get the 
echnology? Can I get a licence for that 
roduct for North America or for Canada?” 
_A large number of those are dealt with 
ach year, with our ministry acting as the 
oker. We're the market between the people 
tho want to take it up and start that kind 
£ business or develop that product line, and 
ae guy who owns the technology and is 
repared to make the licence available or who 
ight want to make a direct investment in it. 


Mr. Eaton: Do you take a further step of 
oking at imports coming into thiss country 
iat aren’t produced here and doing a study 
1 the feasibility of producing them here? Do 
mu say, “Look, here’s a product that could 
2 produced in Canada according to our 
cS perhaps you should be taking a look 
ate’ | 

Mr. Allan: Yes, we do; the gap analysis as 
s called. We look at the balance of pay- 
‘ents position for major companies. Obvi- 
isly one of our objectives, particularly with 
jultinationals, would be to try to secure 
mething close to a balance over a longer 
riod of time. We don’t want them to run 
jst a selling operation in Ontario. If they’ve 
hilt up a significant market in Canada we 
ke to make the pitch directly to them to 
thild a plant here and service the market. 
» we look for with the big companies some- 
5 


















ting approximating a balance of payments 
‘euilibrium. With the smaller companies, 
Mere there are opportunities, it depends on 
te industry structure. If we have a fairly 
wgmented industry with a lot of small com- 
ttitors and nobody in a dominant position, 
Su can still see an import component but 
Ine of the principals are big enough to take 
Tun at it. Certainly that plays a role in 
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determining where we put our effort in terms 
of trade missions, where we put our effort in 


terms of industrial development or product 
‘development. 


[11:15] 

But by and large, public servants are no 
damned good at determining where a guy 
1s going to make a buck. They just haven’t 
got the same hard-nosed smell about it as 
the guy who is going to put his own money 
up and who wants to gamble on it. So we 
are reluctant to go in and say, “You should 
be in widget A because there is nobody else 
in that.” 

Mr. Yakabuski: Would you say that again 
for the record? 

Mr. Eaton: So you say, “Here’s an oppor- 
tunity on something that might be produced.” 
You've got to look at it individually, I recog- 
nize that. What kind of distribution is there 
on that type of information? 

Mr. Allan: We do market research in that 
sense. If a company comes in, particularly a 
company that’s struggling a bit, comes in 
and is making coat hangers—everybody knows 
that wire coat hangers are going out, plastic 
or wood or something else are coming in. In 
a situation like that we work with the feds 
and we work on our own directly with the 
companies. We may say, “With your labour 
force and with your machines, what is it you 
might do with this facility to get into a better 
product line?” We look closely at who is 
importing a lot of product. We don’t want 
to get him into something where he is going 
to lose a buck or it’s going to be very tight. 
We tend to look for a related product line 
where there are quite a few imports that 
they can take a run at. But they must make 
that decision themselves. 

Everybody wants to buy a plastic mould- 
ing machine and go into the plastics business 
because thev think it’s great, but the fact is 
that they fall in love with the machine and 
a lot of them are going to go broke. 

Mr. Eakins: Mr. Chairman. could I just rise 
on a point of order? To discuss the other 
half of ministry activity, which is tourism, 
and in order to have ‘even two and a half 
hours out of the 15 available, it would be 
necessary to pass this vote and the vote on 
the Ontario Place Corporation by 12 o’clock 
noon otherwise the other half of industry 
and tourism won’t even get a discussion. 

My. Chairman: The minister has told mem- 
bers he wants these votes passed so we can 
move to tourism tomorrow night. 

Mr. Eakins: I don’t think two andi a half 
hours out of 15 is too much to ask for one 
half of the ministry. 
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Mr. J. A. Taylor: Especially an important 
half too. 

Mr. Eakins: Absolutely. 

Mr. Eaton: What type of distribution is 
there on this informaation which comes out 
every two months? 

Mr. Allan: Twelve thousand companies. 


Mr. Eaton: Is there any level or size lmi- 
tation? I had one company official Who said, 
“We manufacture under $250,000 worth of 
goods a year and they say we cant get on 
the list.” 

Mr. Allan: I would like to know the name 
of the company. We have made a major effort 
over the last six months to build up a com- 
prehensive mailing list. I started by gettmg 
Fred Halls field force to send me a list of 
everybody they call on and the ones they 
regard as their manufacturing clients that we 
haven't called on im the last year. We have 
built that up into a comprehensive minisiry 
mailing list of industrial clients. We send our 
manufacturing opportunities brochure, and 
product listings and so on, to all of those com- 
panies. It’s quite possible there is somebody 
we have missed. Give us his name and he will 
be on the list by the next issue. 

Mr. Eaton: There's no criteria? 

Mr. Allan: Everybody gets it, that's the ci- 
teria. We want to get to every manufacturing 
plant in Ontario, every company; we send it 
to companies which have as few as three 
employees. 

Mr. Eaton: There is one other area I wani- 
ed to discuss briefly, and it’s an area where 
there seems to be a gap. I refer to agricul- 
tural servicing. For instance, the smal] meat 
processor seems to be coming back m, the 
operator of small abbattoir and so on. They 
don't fit in under an agricultural program and 
they don’t seem to be acceptable to ODC. We 
find that in some other cases as well, such as 
elevator cperations, where they are into mill- 
ing products and this sort of thing, there just 
doesn’t seem to be a category where they fit 
in. Have you looked at that a little closer 
lately, with the possibility of— 

Mr. Allan: Yes, we have run into a number 
of situations where on first Mush they appear 
to be falling through some gap in our system: 
but I guess the key when youve refining or 
processing a natural product, an agriculimral 
product, is to be sure you have the beef, for 
example, that somebody is marketing enough 
beef in your area to be able to service an 
abattoir. In that particular instance I know 
there’s a lot of interest, but there are also 
two fundamental] realities. Three major meat 
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packing plants have gone broke out west, 
Mafia seems to have a significant role to 
east of us in what happens m the meat pac 
ing business and weve had a couple of gu 
so broke in Oniario, so Were not Wwe 2 
by the prospects of gettmg a guy Int @ 
business. 


Mr. Eaton: Youre talking ebout a pre 
big operation when youre talking about a 
big plants. One of my concerns in the mam 
try is I think some of the big operations 
very vulnerable. In many cases, they have 
modernized much over the lest mumber 
years. They are m a really precarious 5 
tion in beef right now because of the t 
of market there is. Theyre just not put 
the product through. 

What I'm lookmg at are the one, 7 
three-man operations that are domg a hit 
retailmg, and maybe servicing a number 
stores. | think im many areas thats a wid 
alternative to some of the big plants. I im 
the percentage beimg processed that wa 
small, but I think thee is a opporim 
there, probably on a much sounder basis : 
the vulnerability of our big plants right mn 

Mr. Allan: I'm inclined to agree. From 
poimt of view of our mimisiry the way 
would nommally move into an area like 
is we would like a signal of some kind 3 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Food, or 3 
the local member or the community, sal 
“Were interested in an abation and we 
got somebody here who wants to be theg 
cipal or put money imio it @ get a Dose 
going.” When that starts to happen then 
can work with them fairly closely, but 7 
can t— 

Mr. Eaton: I've had a couple approach 
office down there, and they simply moda 
that thev dont &t m. 

Mr. Allan: Which office? 

Mr. Eaton: In London. 

Mr. Allan: If that signal is coming out 4 
really is not true, because we dont have 
and fast rules about who fits m. it is ow 
body, im a semse. The role of the mmisin 
to work with other ministries. Hf agricul 
has a primary role im this ifs to say. 
we think this would be a good thimg for 
area and it can work” FE om mull 
throvgh our local field officer obviously? 
just the reverse answer he should be gai 
see the principal fey quick and ty 
help im any way he can to put thatad 
together. So it's possible that they did & 
initial negative, thet # doesit  m 
dont have categories and packages that 
people through fine screens. Business deve 





































ment, private capital and jobs are our busi- 
ness, whether it’s cutting up hides or pluck- 
ing chickens or whatever it is. I’d like to 
know the instances, and again we'll go back. 
_ Mr. Eaton: I'll discuss it further, later, and 
maybe talk to the minister. Perhaps it is 
something we need to look at regarding the 
policy too. 

Mr. Wilson: You may want to know, Mr. 
‘Chairman, just what ODC has done in this 
area. Do you have that, Mr. Tully? 

Mr. Tully: I'm surprised at what you say 
and the feeling you say exists out there when 
I look at cases in which the development 
corporation has provided assistance. I have 
looked over just the last three months. We’ve 
had about a half a dozen food processors— 
somebody in the bean business, a flour mill, 
a small winery in southern Ontario and a 
cheese manufacturer. There are a number of 
cases. These are the kinds of things in which 
were fairly active in assisting food pro- 
cessors. So there is certainly no hesitancy 
from the development corporation’s point of 
view to get involved in that kind of an oper- 
ation. In many parts of Ontario that is really 
he base for manufacturing developments, 
small business developments. It’s something 
we actively pursue, and that we are actively 
interested in. I'd certainly be interested in 
any cases that have had a problem or in any 
referrals that you might have. 


Mr. Eaton: That’s certainly good to hear; 
JAatlir you. 
“Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty. 

Mr. Haggerty: I want to follow up the 
question I asked the minister on November 
2, 1979 relating to the employment and de- 
velopment fund; in particular, the Treasurer, 
along with your representatives of ministry, 
was to meet with the federal ministry on 
laving the DREE program expand into other 
}communities and other regiona) areas in the 
Drovince. What success have you had in that 
lar area? 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Not much. 

Mr. Haggerty: Not much. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The Treasurer was 
iddressing the House the other day; he has 
een trying very hard for example, to get 
Mr. Eaton's area, and the Treasurer's own 
ea, included in the eastern Ontario agree- 
nent. The eastern Ontario agreement should 
lave been signed by now. We just haven't 
in getting it signed. The Treas- 
rer, especially, spent a great deal of time 
loing everything possible to get it signed. 

Mr, Haggerty: In the recent announce- 
or statements by the ministry respon- 
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sible—I guess it would be for the federal 
budget—Mr. Crosbie indicated that much of 
the federal budget this time would be going 
into businesses and the development of pro- 
jects for job creation throughout Canada. I 
thought, hopefully, that the DREE program 
would apply to other areas in particular 
need, some areas in the Niagara Peninsula 
that need— 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Especially when it ap- 
plies to Montreal. 


Mr. Haggerty: It applies to Montreal, yes, 
the city of Montreal. We need another Dra- 
peau, I guess. 

I thought that based upon this new fed- 
eral budget perhaps another pitch should be 
made to your federal counterparts suggesting 
if they are looking for industrial and busi- 
ness development they have to broaden the 
criteria for other areas to be accepted under 
the DREE program. 

I have also thought that your ministry 
should give some consideration to a feasi- 
bility study on making better use of the fa- 
cilities along the Welland Canal. I don’t 
know if your ministry has done any studies 
regarding using the land that is sitting idle 
along the canal banks, It has a good existing 
waterway and the draught is suitable for 
ocean-going vessels. If you travel the Queen 
Elizabeth highway you will see the large 
number of ocean vessels waiting to enter 
the canal to get to the upper Great Lakes 
system. It’s the same thing in the Port Col- 
borne harbour. Maybe a major shipping ter- 
mina} should be constructed along the Wel- 
land Canal, perhaps even in the harbour in 
the city of Port Colborne. There should be 
something there so one could move the flow 
of goods along a lot quicker than is being 
done now. Some of these ships are tied up 
there three or four days waiting to get 
through the canal system, and this can be 
costly. 

There are good possibilities there for a 
shipping terminal to be constructed by some- 
one. Perhaps a study by your ministry may 
give some indication that this is an area that 
should be developed, that something like that 
should be established in this particular area. 

I think particularly of the city of Port 
Colborne, with the cuthack of the nickel 
operations, the loss of the Canada Cement 
plant that had harbour facilities, and Algoma 
Stee] that is shut down now. There is an 
excellent channel there, with excellent dock- 
ing facilities already available. All that is re- 
quired is for some form of a building to go 
up. I think what it requires is a study or 
some input from your ministry to bring 
about an awareness of the potential of this 
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particular area. Has the minister given that 
any consideration? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, we have. Just to 
emphasize the point, I should tell you that 
my deputy, Red Wilson, was not only born 
and raised in Port Colborne but was one of 
its leading citizens, athletes and problems. 

Mr. Haggerty: We seem to lose quite a bit 
of talent because there aren’t too many jobs 
available, that’s our problem. 

Mr. Eakins: A living example. 

Mr. Haggerty: We lost Peter Kennedy 
too. That’s always the thrust of the address 
given to the students at the graduation from 
high school, “Get out of the town because 
there isn’t a job available for you here. You 
will have to head for some larger community, 
a larger city or some place like that. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: One of their favourite 
sons is working very hard. I know all about 
the town of Port Colborne, I know all the 
firms you told me about, he has regaled me 
with all the stories. He used to work at about 
half of those places. 


Mr. Hall: Got fired a lot, did he? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: He earned his way 
through school in some of those very plants 
you have told me about, so we are aware of 
those things personally. He loves Port Col- 
borne, but he wouldn’t trade his current job 
for a job anywhere in the world, including 
Port Colborne. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Does that answer your 
question? 

Mr. Haggerty: It does, it sums it up pretty 
well. The ministry in a sense says, it doesn’t 
give a damn about these outlying commun- 
ities, except for larger communities like To- 
ronto and a few other places. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That is not so; the 
matter you discussed has been raised quite 
seriously. 

Mr. Haggerty: 
serious part of it. 


Let’s get down to the 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Quite seriously, Red 
Wilson, because of his knowledge of that 
area particularly, has in fact been able to 
bring a fair degree of awareness, certainly in 
my office and in the policy and _ priorities 
branch which he formerly headed, to some 
of that input from a community which has 
suffered from the very things you’ve talked 
about. There is a good deal of awareness in 
the ministry of those kinds of things. 

As you know we are jointly funding, with 
Treasury, a study of the economic potential 
of the whole peninsula area. Some of the 
questions you raised, some of the potential 


study. We share that concern and do identify — 
what should be potential opportunities there. | 
This study, I think, will help us somewhat | 
to determine how realistic our guesses are as __ 
to what has potential. 7 
[11:30] | 

Mr. Haggerty: I was afraid it might relate — 
only to the cities of Niagara Falls and St. — 
Catharines and forget about the northern 
part of the peninsula. | 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You don’t think my © 
deputy would let that happen. | 
| 


Mr. Haggerty: Well I don’t know. We'll . 


you raised, will be dealt with through that | 
| 


( 


have to get together and discuss the matter, 
maybe I can lead you this way. The docking | 
facilities are there, the potential is there. 
It has an excellent turning basin for larger — 
ships. There is no reason why there shouldn't — 
be some development there. | 

The St. Lawrence Seaway opened up, I 
believe, in 1958. They told us then this was | 
going to do a world of good for that com- | 
munity; jobs would be created, they could 
see the development coming. But it missed © 
us for some unknown reason. We would | 


{ 
| 
| 
: 
| 
probably have been better off if we had left | 
the canal at an 18-foot draught and had the | 
terminals in Port Colborne as it was a few | 
years go. The big ships used to have to 
change their cargo there to enter the lower 
| 


canal system. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I might say that the | 
mayor, Bob Saracino, has been in to see us — 
and I have met with him. He has been in | 
to the ministry a couple more times talking | 
to us about an industrial park and he has | 
been talking to us about some other oppor- — 
tunities there. The study will include that | 
area, so we will be paying some attention | 
to that, I think. i 

Mr. Haggerty: Thank you. | 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I would remind the 1 
member that Square D is currently going to | 
Port Colborne, but they have closed down a | 
plant in Toronto which has caused my friends © 
here to get very anxious, so I won't raise that || 
at this time. | 

Mr. Haggerty: No; it’s just moving jobs | 
from one location to another. There are some 
difficulties in that area and I suppose that’s 
one of the problems that occur. We’ve seen it | 
with Hayes-Dana in St. Catharines moving © 
to Barrie, it’s the same thing. We _ have © 
sufficient lands and facilities there, that’s © 
why your ministry should encourage them : 
to stay there and develop what lands they © 
do have. . | 









































~. Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t want to 
pursue it just now, but I would be happy to 
explain the Hayes-Dana situation and why 
they made that decision. 


_ Mr. Haggerty: There is a problem of high 
unemployment in that particular area. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: There sure is. I might 
‘tell you that in terms of EDF applications 
we have had some from the peninsula. 


Mr. Haggerty: I know there are some 
pending somewhere. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: More than the one 
‘we referred to yesterday. The peninsula is a 
high priority for us in terms of deployment 
of EDF money. 

_ Mr. Haggerty: I did drop you a note be- 
fore about the Unit Rig and Equipment 
Company located in the town of Fort Erie. 
That created roughly 200 jobs. It manufac- 
tures heavy mining equipment, much of 


‘panies here; this is an American-controlled 
firm, but still it is creating jobs here and 
exporting and playing an important role. I 
think your ministry was a help in having 
that locate there, we appreciated that assist- 
ance. 


Mr. Chairman: We have spent five hours 
on this vote. I am going to skip the next 
two votes to go to 2306, industrial incentives 
and development program, which will give 
somewhat the same argument. Mr. Miller 
will be first, but I want to get these votes 
passed. 


Vote 2303 agreed to. 


On vote 2306, industrial incentives and 
Jevelopment program: 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. First of alli I would like to say thanks 
0 the minister. I have a couple of problems 
- would like to bring to his attention this 
norning. They have both been brought to his 
ittention by letters from me on November 
5 and November 22. 

_ The first concerns the tobacco area in 
Delhi, and in particular one Mr. Blaine 
*hillips who owns Norfolk Oil Limited. 

_ As the minister is aware, blue mould has 
‘taused considerable loss of income in the 
tea. It has deprived a lot of people of jobs, 
many of whom were depending on them to 
vay their fuel bills. That has particularly 
ffected this company and Mr. Phillips in- 
licates that he has had money owing from 
st year. Due to the work shortage, debtors 
ave not been able to pay their bills and it 
las created a real cash flow problem for 
nany of the companies. Mr, Phillips in- 
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dicated that there were four other companies, 
small entities, in financial difficulty in Delhi 
and the surrounding area. I know you have 
been good enough to look into it and report 
back that it didn’t seem to be as extreme 
as indicated by Mr. Blaine Phillips, I was 
wondering if you have anything else to re- 
port at this time? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. The case you 
have referred to is, in fact, the single case 
that has been brought to our attention. We 
had a field consultant of the Ontario 
Development Corporation review that situa- 
tion. It was the feeling of our consultant 
that through private lenders, and perhaps 
the Federal Business Development Bank, 
that particular firm could be assisted and 
that those were really the proper sources to 
look to, after what was a very difficult and 
unfortunate occurrence. 

In other words, these kinds of problems 
are not the traditional ODC type of problems. 
In cases such as this, we want to make sure 
that ODC is available where there is no 
alternative outstanding for the firms, so we 
don’t simply say that this kind of situation 
doesn’t fall within ODC’s mandate. It doesn’t, 
but weve not just sloughing it off in that 
way. What we do is have our consultant 
investigate any cases brought to our attention. 

The consultant can often assist the business 
person. In this case they did by guiding them 
to the proper institutions that are set up to 
look after that sort of capital requirement. 
In this case it was the FBDB. 

There may be more cases, and our field 
staff has been instructed, by means of Blair 
Tully, to look into any businesses that have 
any problems as a result of that disease and 
to consider the situation. ODC will consider 
any case, I suppose we would say on an 
exceptional balsis, to see if there is a press- 
ing reason why there is no alternative avail- 
able and if it is an instance where we ought 
to consider making some assistance available, 
notwithstanding the fact that it would not be 
considered to be part of one of our regular 
programs. 

I wouldn’t want to give you the impression 
that it’s part of the day-to-day operation or 
business of the Ontario Development Corpo- 
ration or that ODC is the vehicle to do that, 
but I also want to take pains to say we're 
not closing it off from looking at anything 
that would be deemed an exceptional case 
which can’t otherwise be looked after any- 
where else. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I did bring to your atten- 
tion too that the federal Minister of Agricul- 
ture announced a program for the farmers 
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who were in financial difficulty, and I sug- 
gested that maybe the same criteria could 
apply to industry so these companies could 
survive this particular year. It could be maybe 
a one-shot project to cover the difficulties, 
particularly of this company and the four 
other people whose names he gave me. I 
would like to pass those names on to you. 
I don’t want to make them public; I haven't 
the authority to do that or haven’t discussed 
that with him. He passed those names on to 
me. In this case his mother’s home and his 
own home are at stake, and they have been 
in business for 30 years. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Just send him in, 
well look after him. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Thank you. 
Mr. Haggerty: Is that a Tory blue mould? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: There is no mould 
associated with Tory blue. It keeps renewing 
itself; and it does get better with age. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Just very briefly, as 
supplementary: Part of the problem there is 
the fact that the major oil companies are not 
providing fuel. They thave cut off the credit, 
they've insisted on immediate cash payment 
on delivery. In fact that area is being investi- 
gated by the federal combines investigation 
division at this time. Is the minister aware 
that this situation is going on, and of the fact 
that small independent oil dealers are having 
the blocks put to them by the major oil com- 
panies right now? Are you aware of this? 
Are you doing anything about it? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, we are not aware 
of that situation. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You are not aware? Does 
the federal government make an effort to 
notify you at any time when they move into 
a situation to try and examine what they con- 
sider some devious business dealings? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Not necessarily. They 
may sometimes correspond with the Ministry 
of Consumer and Commercial Relations. They 
would correspond with us if it’s a company 
with which we have had a direct dealing, that 
sort of thing; but it’s not a 100 per cent 
situation, they don’t always let us know. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Have you and your party, 
or those responsible for the development pro- 
gram, at any time been involved, or do you 
feel you should be involved, in trying to pro- 
tect the small businessman? In this particular 
case, if it’s the case he is referring to, as well 
as from similar cases which I am aware, the 
major oil companies are just cutting off supply 
or insisting on conditions that make it impos- 
sible for the person to operate. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Of course we feel we 
should be involved; if you can substantiate | 
those facts and send them on to us— 


Mr. Makarchuk: I think the problem of 
trying to substantiate the facts is very difficult, | 
because the company has so many ways out. | 
They say, “Well, we have just changed our | 
policy and we want cash on delivery.” Of | 
course he supplies the farmers, who in turn 
have to wait three or four months or until 
they sell their tobacco or their produce be- 
fore they can make payment. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I’]] have my field staff 
check into that. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Thank you, Mac. That 
was the point that he did bring to our atten-_ 
tion; that is the difficulty of buying fuel, the i 
pressure that was being applied and the fact 
that the stiff competition was more or less. 
forcing small business out of existence. I | 
was also talking to one of the consumers 
he was supplying and there was the ques-_ 
tion of quality. It was a concern to the par- 
ticular farmer I was talking to only last. 
week. It seems the pressure is really being | 
applied to him from all sides. ) 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We'll check into that. | 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Thank you. Would you | 
be willing to meet with them if there was a | 
group that was concerned enough to come | 
down to discuss the problem with you? Would | 
you be interested enough? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Sure, if that becomes 
necessary, but my field staff might be able. 
to do a lot of the ground work for us. Perhaps 
you and I can speak about it. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Thank you. The second ' 
item that is certainly affecting my area con-— 
cerns 25 skilled workers who came into my | 
office—well 15 came in last Saturday—express- - 
ing concern about the National Steel Corpo- | 
ration of Canada at Capreol closing down. | 
The indication is that they will leave in the | 
spring. Some of these people have come down ' 
to our area to work at Steel Company of | 
Canada Limited. There have been 25 steel | 
workers who do have a job there now. They | 
have homes in Capreol, and of course they | 
have to have accommodation at Nanticoke, | 
and now they are in a financial bind trying | 
to keep both payments up. It’s putting a lot | 
of pressure on their families, on their financial | 
resources. They have also requested a meet-_ 
ing with you. I think that meeting has been 
arranged through the Premier’s (Mr. Davis) | 
office, that was announced this morning. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s right; the Minis-_ 
ter of Labour (Mr. Elgie) and I are going to | 
meet with that group. 




































_ Mr. G. I. Miller: Is anything being done 
_ from the Capreol point of view to pick up 
_ those jobs? Are you aware of the problem? 

_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. Labour is the 
lead ministry on that. They have a manpower 
relocation committee going, trying very hard 
to relocate these people, such as the 25 
you're talking about. I suspect that a fair 
number of them will end up being otherwise 
employed, and being relocated. 

That, of course, doesn’t solve the problem 
of their investment up there in their homes, 
‘that’s a difficult situation. Purchase of a 
house is a private decision. One hopes that 
_the people in the industry, the company, the 
workers in the industry, are all sharing in- 
,formation to know just what the likelihood 
,is for future markets, so people making 
private investments are making it knowing 
-all the circumstances. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I think though, through 


plant closed down was because of the fact 
they had an iron mine in ‘Michigan. The 
federal government, they indicated to me, 
stepped in to make sure that that one was 
maintained and kept open while the one in 
Canada was closed off. It just indicates to me 
the American government had some _ influ- 
ence on it because it is an American-based 
firm. 

[11:45] 

From my point of view, it appears maybe 
that should be the case here. There should 
be some influence, either by the federal gov- 
ernment or by your ministry, to keep that 
mine open and keep those jobs available. 
We've had discussions with Elie Martel. 
‘He’s been involved with it too. He’s the 
member for the area and he’s well aware of 
it also. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I guess there hasn’t 
been a single instance since I became min- 
ister in which we've spent more time and 
effort on trying to solve a closure than on 
that one. Bob Elgie and I met with the com- 
pany and the people they sell to on at least 
three occasions that I can remember. On 
‘wo of those occasions the Premier was in on 
the meeting with us, That’s the level at 
which we carried on the discussions. 

| Those meetings were pointed not just to 
relocating the employees but seeing what we 
sould do to keep the mine in operation. I’m 
vorking now from memory—forgive me for 
his—but as I recall it was not only a 
‘»yroblem of market, in the sense that there 
vas a glut on the market for the pellets, but 
ilso the quality of the pellets being taken 
out of that particular mine was a factor. 


ee 
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While we could find the Canadian com- 
panies—I wish I could remember the names 
of the companies; yes, it was Algoma, Do- 
fasco and Stelco. We met with all of them 
to try to get them to see what they could 
do to pick up the slack, to buy the pellets. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What was their response? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Their response was 
that in order to produce the quality of 
pellets necessary for their operations there 
would have to be certain investments made 
in the mining operation which would bring 
the product down to the five per cent range, 
as I recall, of silicone, in order to make that 
a good investment, But that would affect the 
price and the price then would make the 
product uncompetitive in the marketplace. 

I don’t purport to remember all the facts 
this morning. I can tell you, though, that 
there is absolutely no case upon which more 
effort was put by myself and my senior staff, 
Bob Elgie and his senior staff, and the 
Premier and the companies involved to make 
that proposition work. We tried every single 
proposition. 

We had a couple of the companies agree- 
ing to pick up some of the materials under 
circumstances that really would cost them 
some money. They were willing to give away 
some profit and pay extra costs for the input. 
The problem was we couldn’t put enough of 
the pieces together to make that a viable 
proposition. 

Again, without getting into all the details 
this morning, I do want to take this oppor- 
tunity to say that in that particular instance, 
not to speak for all other instances, Dofasco 
and Algoma and Stelco really showed quite a 
great degree of corporate good citizenship 
or whatever we want to cal] it. Senior execu- 
tive officers came to whatever meetings were 
called and made every effort to go back and 
study the sitaution as we developed new 
alternatives with the company to try to make 
it work. As I say, in some instances they 
agreed to pick up uneconomic shipments. 
Ultimately we just couldn’t put the pieces 
together. 


Mr. Di Santo: I’d like to ask the minister 
a question about Carrier Footwear Corpora- 
tion. Can you relate frankly what the situ- 
ation is, and what your relationship is with 
Carrier at this point vis-a-vis the $2 million 
given to them? 

Mr. Tully: The Carrier Footwear Corp. 
case is now in the hands of a receiver. The 
receiver has put out for tender the various 
operations in Ontario. 

The position of the development corpora- 
tion with the company was in the form of 
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a $2 million guarantee, which was provided 
in the fall of 1978, to assist them in expand- 
ing lines at three of their plants in Ontario, 
and in the process creating 195 new jobs. 
The major expansion in that process was to 
be at the Carlaw plant. 

Subsequently, and fairly shortly thereafter, 
the company began to experience financial 
problems, largely in the area of working 
capital, and had to slowly retract its position. 
Whether or not additional new jobs were 
ever created is somewhat in doubt. 


Mr. Di Santo: You don’t know that? 


Mr. Tully: We don’t know whether or not 
the new jobs were ever created, but the 
term during which they had access to our 
guarantee was so short that I guess it’s really 
irrelevant whether there were more people 
employed for a very short period of time or 
not. Employment was roughly in the area of 
800 in the middle of this summer and is now 
down to something just over 100. 

As I said, the operations are in the hands 
of the receiver at the present time. He is 
assessing a number of options with respect to 
all of the operations of Carrier, and is ex- 
ploring potential buyers for all of those 
operations. 

We ourselves have been in discussion with 
interested parties to see what assistance they 
might require from the development corpo- 
ration or other lenders, At this point in time 
were fairly hopeful that a party will take 
over the operation, either in whole or at 
least that the various components of the 
operation will be picked up and continue to 
operate. Our discussions have been with 
various parties interested either in the whole 
operation or the various parts. 

I guess at this point we’ve declared our 
willingness to discuss the options with any 
serious buyer and to explore the possibility 
of providing assistance to them. 


Mr. Di Santo: Was the situation precipi- 
tated only because of the working capital 
problem, or were there problems related to 
the structure, the production or to the com- 
petitiveness of the company? 


Mr. Tully: Certainly this would have to 
await a full report from the receiver, who’s 
looking into the company’s financial situation 
and how it got to the position it did, but I 
believe the major problem was substantially 
one of working capital, of an inventory 
which proved to be substantially overvalued. 
When a correction in the inventory value 
took place it showed the company to be in 
a very precarious financial situation. It was 
largely that which triggered the bank’s inter. 
est in putting the receiver into the situation, 
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Mr. Di Santo: What are the conditions on 
which the Ontario Development Corporation 
gives guarantees or loans? If you have a 
moribund company, do you still give them a 
loan or do you make some stipulations there?’ 


Mr. Tully: Our guarantee was secure, in 
the sense that if we chose to recall our 
guarantee or if we took steps to recover on; 
the money which we'd extended we could. 
do so if the company didn’t choose to meet 
what we had initially undertaken with them | 
as part of the agreement. | 

In the case of a company which is in 
receivership, our financial position is obvious-’ 
ly somewhat precarious. Whether we will 
recover on the $1.8 million or $2 million 
guarantee which we have provided here is in - 
question. i 


Mr. Di Santo: This is not an aspect in 
which I am interested at this point, ’m in- 
terested in the other aspect. When you have 
a company which applies to ODC, what are 
the requirements before you can proceed 
with the loan? 
Mr. Tully: Do you mean in terms of its’ 
financial situation? 


Mr. Di Santo: I don’t know; in general 
does the company have to be viable? . 


Mr. Tully: Our primary concern is that the - 
company is going to be viable. When we 
make loans to or investments in companies 
our primary concern is that the management 
and the market and the financing are going 
to be there, to ensure that not only ourselves 
but the entrepreneur or businessman whos; 
investing his own money is going to make a_ 
success of it and create the jobs it is in- | 
tended to create, with obvious benefits for 
Ontario. 


Mr. Hall: How come you were so far off 
on that one? | 


Mr. Tully: That’s a good question. Obvi- i 
ously with some of these sizeable invest-_ 
ments the risks you take are more substan-) 
tial, In this particular case, I guess in the 
final analysis when we get the report from: 
the receiver, it will show that the reassess- 
ment of the value of the inventory was the 
major problem. It’s something which we 
were not aware of at the time; a number of. 
other lenders, I might say, people who be- 
came involved subsequent to our own pat- 
ticipation, were equally not aware of that 
situation at the time their loans were made. 

It’s a substantial company, of a substan- 
tial size; our loan was a substantial one. 


Mr. Di Santo: How much of the market 
does Carrier cover, in terms of production! 


Mr. Tully: I’m sorry, I don’t know. 
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Mr. Di Santo: You don’t know. It’s sub- 


! stantial, isn’t itP 


Mr. Tully: I would say that it’s substan- 


tial. It is a very competitive business; there 


are a number of shoe companies in the busi- 


ness. 
| Mr. Di Santo: I think it’s rather strange. 
‘You have a company which is quite impor- 
tant in the industry; you had foreseen in the 


review of the shoe industry that because of 


' the: quota they had excellent prospects; yet 





three months after your review one of the 


major companies collapsed, notwithstanding 


\ . 
your financial 


| support. Isn’t there something 
"wrong? | 


[12:00] 


1 ww 
Mr. Tully: I think something is wrong; 
but I would stress that our. assessment of the 


, tisk involved proves that the development 


corporations are often taking a high risk 


| 
| 


porting parts 


| 
| 
| 


position with respect to assisting manufac- 
turers. In this case our assessment of their 
‘prospects and their ability to compete was 
wrong. 


_.Mr. Di Santo: Was this company import- 


ing partsP Are you aware if they were im- 
from other countries; like 
Taiwan for instance? 


__ Mr. Tully: I am not aware that they were. 
(I would be surprised if they were. The shoe 
industry is— 

_ Mr. Di Santo: You would be surprised? 
' Mr. Tully: I would be surprised if they 


| ‘were importing a large number of parts; they 


may be. 


__ Mr. Di Santo: You said that you made an 
initial mistake in assessing the reliability of 


_ the company. On what basis are you now 
basing your hopes that the company can 


‘survive? I think that is very important. 


Mr. Tully: I think the assessment of the 
market remains firm, the assessment of good 
potential in the shoe industry and_ the 
‘success of a number of other shoe manufac- 
turers remains firm. We've had _ discussions 
‘with a number of parties who have been in- 
volved in the shoe industry and who have 
been successful. Management capability ap- 
‘pears to be there, financial background ap- 
‘ears to be there; I think at this point we are 
quite hopeful we can bring into the situ- 
ation management teams that will be able to 
make something of what up until the very 
‘recent period was a very successful shoe 
operation. 


Mr. Di Santo: Could I ask a last question 
of the minister? The minister said he thought 
his officials to be lenient with this company. 
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I ask the minister up to what point we have 
to be lenient; to what extent and with what 
purpose and with what goals in mind? 


Hon. Mr, Grossman: At this stage in the 
gameP 


Mr. Di Santo: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: There is a judgement 
call made in each case. You try and assess 
whether there is any point in continuing to 
be lenient because there is a prospect of 
future employment somewhere else coming 
in or whatever. You just can’t predict it with 
complete accuracy, it’s a judgement call 
based upon the ability of the people we have 
in place in the system. Gah 

I think, also, that I would see some ob- 
jection to your suggestion there is an initial 
mistake. Mr. Tully deals with the mistake 
on a different basis from what you do, in 
that when you look back on it, obviously if 
you had it to do over again, knowing some 
things you know today and how it worked 
out, you wouldn’t have made the loan. But. 
the very essence of ODC, as I was saying 
last night to Mr. B. Newman and others, is 
that every loan you make, without exception, 
has a degree of risk involved. That’s the case 
for bank loans, and it’s certainly the case for 
ODC loans. Those who are now suggesting 
that ODC goofed or made a monumental 
mistake would be on a little better grounds, 
I suggest, if they were saying at the time 
that it was a mistake to give the money 
then. I must say to you that no one was then 
saying that it was a mistake to give the 
money to Carrier. 

‘Mr. Chairman, just before we conclude, I 
have the figures on_ selective placement 
services which were promised to Mr. Hall. 
The figure is 788 cases. That is the number 
of companies which applied for selective 
placement service from April 1 to date. Of 
those applications 87 companies have been 
serviced. Those 37 companies have been ap- 
proved and we have located and brought in 
2,335 employees for those 37 companies. 


Mr. Hall: That seems rather a low rela- 
tionship; 37 out of 788. You could put more 
staff there. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes, but some of 
those firms ultimately find employees in 
Canada, because of course we have to go 
through all the clearances before we say yes 
or— 

Mr. Hall: If there were time I would have 
discussed that Ontario manpower survey 
which came out in October, I believe, and 


which— 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: The Ministry of 
Labour estimates are coming up; _ that’s 


already been discussed. 


Mr. Hall: It certainly underlines an area 
of need in machine tool and die workers. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s quite true. 
Vote 2306 agreed to. 


On vote 2305, Ontario Place Corporation 
program: 

Mr. Eakins: I have one question with re- 
gard to this matter. If the discussion is go- 
ing to end at this time, I’m quite prepared, 
if I might, to discuss it in relation to the 
tourism vote. 

Mr. Chairman: It’s okay with me. 


Mr. Eakins: There are only one or two 
questions and they will take only a minute 
or two, but I’m quite prepared to leave it 
over— 


Mr. Chairman: If you only have a minute 
or two we can continue and finish it right 
now. 


Mr. Eakins: Okay. The only question I 
want to ask is in regard to the subsidy which 
is being provided to Ontario Place. Does the 
minister not think this might be the oppor- 
tune time for Ontario Place to operate in 
the black? 

If I might expand on that, I know many 
people who think Ontario Place has really 
come ahead and is really on pretty solid 
ground. Many people who attend have indi- 
cated to me it’s a pretty reasonable place to 
visit. I am just wondering if this might be 
the opportune time to have Ontario Place 
operate in the black? 

Further, with regard to the upcoming con- 
vention centre, if there is an area that needs 
funding perhaps this might be a sawoff with 
which we could justify further assistance by 
directing it to a convention centre, What are 
your comments? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I want to introduce 
Bruce Longhurst. This is the first opportunity 
we have had to do so. He is our new general 
manager of Ontario Place. You will be able 
to identify him when all of you are down 
there so often, as I know you are. 

To respond quickly: we could break even 
at Ontario Place and put it into a profit 
position on an operating basis if we just 
raised admissions by 50 cents. This is one of 
the things the board is considering. They are 
also considering leaving the general rate for 
admission as it is and charging something for 
one or two of the events inside. 

One of the things I pointed out to them 
is they must be very sensitive, as indeed the 
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government is in adjusting those rates, to the 
point at which you move it, in terms of the 
perception of the public, out of the category 
of being a kind of very inexpensive, really 
public, park. I call it really a public park, 
because compared to the other things that 
people pay to get into it is very inexpensive. 
So at what stage do you take a little bit 
away from that open and accessible park 
concept in order to break even? 


Mr. Eakins: It’s probably because of your 


layout, but you have some very excellent 


groups there, groups many people swarm to 
see because they enjoy that music. It’s also 
at a bargain price, and they realize that. 
Many people have indicated to me they would 
be willing to pay much more. They feel it’s 
pretty cheap to be able to go there. You 
must pay a fairly good return to those groups 
to perform at Ontario Place. 

Though I know it would be difficult to 
separate the general admission and still en- 
courage families to come, I’m just saying I 
am thinking also of the great bargain which 
many people are receiving. If they went to 
Maple Leaf Gardens to see the same groups 
they would pay triple the amount. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s true, but one 
thing we should be aware of is that some 
of those major groups come to Ontario Place 
at a substantially reduced fee compared to 
what they would go to the Gardens for be- 
cause they like the open, warm atmosphere. 
So we get them at less expense and the 
public, therefore, gets them at less expense. 
I’m one who believes that there are a fair 
number of people who go to the Forum at 
Ontario Place who otherwise wouldn’t be 
able to afford to or wouldn’t go to Maple 
Leaf Gardens for $10 to see that same group 
at another time of the year. I think that’s a 
pretty nice thing. 

Mr. Eakins: My only objection to that, 
Mr. Minister, is that while it’s fine for Metro 
Toronto, obviously it’s not very good for 
people in Killaloe or Thunder Bay or any of 
these other places who are paying for that 
deficit in some manner or other through 
their taxes. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You are quite right. 
That is one of the reasons we hope to do 
some similar things at Minaki Lodge and— 


Mr. Hall: Before March 31. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s right, But 
youre quite right and the Ontario Place 
board is now working on some budget pro- 
posals that will allow us to break even. 

Mr. Eakins: I would only say that my 
preference as far as the deficit would be 





<— 
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concerned would be to see it applied to the 
convention centre, which I thin has great 
possibilities to benefit all Ontario, 

One quick last question with regard to 
Ontario Place: do you feel that Ontario Place 
will be affected by the new Maple project, 
or do you think one will complement the 
other? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think they will 
complement each other. They have totally 
different price ranges. Families going to 
Maple, if they have one or two kids, will 
end up leaving $40 a day there. They are 
getting first-class amusements, it will be 
incredibly built up and developed with dis- 
plays and so forth. 

_ We feel, having looked at the market quite 
‘a bit, having looked at some of the stuff that 
Maple has, that they will be totally comple- 
} 








mentary. In fact Maple, we are absolutely 
sure, will bring many more visitors to Ontario 
from the United States, and a fair number 
of those will go to Ontario Place on the 
second day of their visit here. We don’t sense 
competition at all; we think they will really 
work well together. 

Mr. Hall: Do you think it will be good for 
Santa’s Village? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Before we conclude, 
Mr. Chairman, may I thank those members 
who have been with us for the industry part 
of the discussion? I have quite enjoyed them, 
as always, and I thought we did cover a fair 
number of useful points. 


Vote 2305 agreed to. 


The committee adjourned at 12:12 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:08 p.m. in com- 
_ mittee room 1. 


| ae ESTIMATES, MINISTRY 
| OF INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 


(concluded ) 


_ Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 
order; all parties are represented, Mr. Eakins 
is first on the list, followed by Mr. Lane. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, have we any 

plans to sit on Monday night, since this will 
_ be our last meeting before then? 
__ Mr. Chairman: It depends on how we get 
along tonight. We have two hours and 50 
_ minutes, It depends on whether we have to 
leave for a vote, or if we do not come back 
here and spend a half an hour. 


__ Ms. Bryden: But you are not planning to 
spend Monday night on the spills bill? 

Mr. Chairman: That was our intention, 
but I am just giving you what the clerk has 
told me. We have two hours and 50 min- 
utes left on these estimates. We can finish 
tonight if the committee agrees to go beyond 
10:30 p.m. Fine. 


' Ms. Bryden: ‘Mr. Chairman, as far as 
sitting on the spills bill is concerned, we 
should have some warning, because there are 
different members involved and I have a 
speaking engagement on Monday night. I 
‘wasn't planning to be here on Monday night, 
but I hear the House leaders would like us 
to sit on Monday night. This committee has 
to decide whether it is going to sit on Mon- 
day night. 
_ I can’t understand why it is brought up so 
late. We can’t make any plans or other 
arrangements. I may have to find an alterna- 
tive speaker or get a service club to put off 
an entire meeting. You should put before 
this committee, at least a week ahead, our 
plans for the following week. We should 
have a discussion right now as to whether we 
are going to meet on the spills bill on 
Monday night. 
_ Mr. Chairman: The intention we had was 
we ‘would leave Monday night open for the 
spills bill. 


_ Ms. Bryden: This was never discussed in 


fas committee, 


i 
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Mr. Chairman: That’s quite true. 

Ms. Bryden: How you can say it is the 
intention? This committee decides whether 
it will sit. 

Mr. Chairman: That’s right, 

Ms. Bryden: Then it asks the House for 
permission. 

Mr. Chairman: Can you speak for your 
party? 

Ms. Bryden: Not really. It causes me great 
difficulty to meet on Monday night, but we 
must get ahead with this bill because it is 
important. I believe my caucus members 
would be prepared to sit. If I am going to 
be a little late, I would hope we might deal 
with some of the noncontroversial amend- 
ments, or defer one or two of the controver- 
sial ones until later in the evening, if that 
would be agreeable. 

Mr. Chairman: John, what about your 
people? 

Mr. Eakins: As far as I am concerned, I 
have a commitment Monday evening but I 
would be available any other time. Monday 
night is taken. 

Ms. Bryden: Substitution is allowed. 

Mr. Eakins: I couldn’t answer that. 

Mr. Chairman: We are not going to sub- 
stitute for a person like Mr. Gaunt if he 
can’t be here. 

Ms. Bryden: I did speak to Mr. Gaunt 
and he has some problems too, especially 
with the short notice. He also feels that the 
bill is important enough that we should sit 
on Monday night. He would be willing to 
come. I may be able to come late, but per- 
haps I could have some of the other mem- 
bers handle it. 

Mr. Chairman: You said you were speak- 
ing to Mr. Gaunt? 

Ms. Bryden: Yes, I was; this afternoon. 


Mr. Chairman: He was satisfied to go 
ahead ‘Monday night? 

Mr. Van Horne: I would question that, 
Mr. Chairman. In view of the numbers here, 
I would say— 

Mr. Chairman: This is exactly why I did 
not ask the question now. I was going to 
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wait until a little later, when more members 
would be here. 

Ms. Bryden: Mr. Gaunt won't be here 
later. 

Mr. Van Horne: I'll slip out and see if I 
can get an answer for you. 

Mr. Chairman: Fine; I'll ask it later on. 


On vote 2304, tourism development pro- 
gram: 

Mr. Eakins: Mr. Chairman, I am delighted 
to have an opportunity to ask some questions 
on the tourism part of the ministry. Some of 
my questions may ramble from one area to 
another, but they are all very important. I 
am delighted to see the assistant deputy 
minister and the minister back from the 
Sault. Did you extend to the convention the 
good wishes of the Liberal critic, who is 
very interested in Ontario’s tourism affairs? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No. The Liberal Party 
was not mentioned or discussed. They didn’t 
seem to have any visibility there at all. 


Mr. Eakins: We were invited last year, 
and we feel that the Northern Ontario Tour- 
ist Outfitters Association is doing a great 
job. We feel we have many friends in the 
NOTOA conference, and I am sure they are 
going to come away from that conference 
with a lot of good ideas to support tourism 
in Ontario. 

Mr. Minister, to start off, can you tell us 
about the state of tourism in Ontario? You 
have talked about the deficit decreasing. 
Could you bring us up to date? Is this de- 
crease because of the cost of gasoline? Do 
you think we are going to reduce the deficit 
because of this sort of thing or because of 
the work you and your ministry have been 
doing? Can you relate this decrease to some 
of the programs you have been bringing 
about? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We expect the deficit 
this year will be reduced from about $600 
million to about $480 million. We attribute 
this to several factors. First, the value of the 
Canadian dollar has obviously made vaca- 
tions in Ontario more attractive than foreign 
vacations. For foreign visitation out of On- 
tario, I believe the figure has decreased by 
about seven per cent, while it appears Amer- 
ican tourism will hold at least the same 
position as last year. 


[8:15] 


As well, our European business continues 
to increase very dramatically. It looks like 
this year we will end up with an increase of 
about 27 per cent over last year. As I recall 
the figures from Europe last year were up 
about 25 per cent over the previous year. As 
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- because of the dangers of travelling to some 


the impact of our ministry programs, that the 


I say, this is partly on account of our de- 
valued dollar, although we are continua ay 
of the opinion, with regard to the Ameri- 
cans, that they still don’t have a clear per- 
ception of what this 85-cent dollar is to 
them, because we deal in the same currency, 
being called the dollar. We just don’t think 
the Americans really have a full sense yet of 
the fact you do save 15 cents, as it were, on) 
the American dollar here in Canada. } 
The fuel situation helped us on balance, 
More Canadians did stay at home, partly 

























American jurisdictions where they werent 
terribly sure of the availability of gasoline. 
It is interesting to note, when we talk o 


‘American jurisdictions, to our knowledge, dic 
not open up a gasoline hot line as we dic 
here in Ontario. In other words, those On 
tarians considering travelling to the Unitec| 
States did not have access to full) and com 
plete gasoline availability information, as dic 
Americans who wanted to travel to Ontario) 

Mr. Eakins: Do you think we opened our 
up soon enough? I think it was August 1 0) 
into August. I don’t think it was before Aug) 
AESE: edly 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am pretty sure i 
was in July. } 

Mr. Eakins: It must have been late in July, 
I was following some of your advertisement 
and it seems to me it was very close t; 
August 1, which to me is fairly late to get th 
message across to the people in the Unite: 
States. | 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think it was earlie 
than that. In essence, as you know, we origit’ 
ally had a campaign advertising the avai 
ability of gasoline. We put that together ver) 
quickly and distributed it to the America’ 
radio stations. That was in place by abot! 
the third or fourth week of June, as I recal| 
It was still the early days of the new gover’ 
ment in Ottawa when we were carrying 0' 
this dialogue with regard to whether or mi! 
it was advisable to advertise the awailabili 
of gasoline. a | 

Mr. Eakins: There was a federal feelir 
that perhaps we shouldn’t. I can apprecia 
your feeling that we should or shout 
Apparently, British Columbia went ahea) 
regardless of Ottawa, and did advertise a. 
situation there. | 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t know if th’ 
is accurate or not. 


Mr. Eakins: It’s pretty close. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It can’t be pr by 
close to accurate; either they advertised 












































hor they didn't. All I can tell you, and I 
‘think you will agree, is if Ontario had de- 
} cided to advertise with regard to the avail- 
ability of gasoline, that would have had a 
very significant impact on gasoline consump- 
‘tion. Compared to the impact of British 
Columbia’s campaign, it would have been 
monumental. British Columbia doesn’t do 
anywhere near the kind of American travel- 
ling business that Ontario does; so ours would 
have had a much greater impact. 

_ In fairness to the federal government, I 
ibelieve you will agree we did the right thing 
in not going ahead with that. We would have 
left ourselves, on behalf of the tourist indus- 
try here, in a quite vulnerable position. If 
we had ignored the federal representations to 
ws and advertised, and if a gasoline shortage 
had developed, as it might this winter, then 
fairly or unfairly, as the minister who speaks 
or tourism in this province, if I were to go 
ito Ottawa in February or March of next year 
asking for certain concessions for tourism in 
Ontario in the face of gas rationing, which 
could then be on, I wouldn't be in a very 
ood position to obtain very many concessions 
for the Ontario tourist industry. 


Mr. Eakins: How do you see the season 
sxoming up, say, next summer? I suppose it 
s hard to see ahead, but will you be plan- 
ning to let American visitors know well in 
udvance what the situation is, if the situation 
's favourable? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Yes. We are and will 
pe monitoring, literally on a week-to-week 
pasis, the situation with regard to the avail- 
ability of gasoline. Barring major upsets in 
he world market and so on, my guess is we 
will have no problems. The Northern Ontario 
fourist Outfitters Association was quite con- 
yerned, and I told its convention that I felt 
airly secure in saying we would have no 
moblems. We have. not been told there is a 
ikelihood of any problems. The last time we 
thecked, it was indicated that unless there 
yas an exceptionally cold winter, the kind 
ve get literally once in a century, we would 
ave no problems this winter. We are moni- 


mplement in the event there were a problem, 
fe it short-term or long-term. The kind’ of 
Jan we are working on is one that would 
‘ring a lot of Americans into international 
irports and move them from those airports 
W bus and train to central locations from 
hich they might reach their ultimate destina- 
on—northern Ontario, Muskoka, eastern On- 
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Mr. Eakins: Or Haliburton. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: In any case, we are 
working on the mechanics of doing that and 
the kinds of things we would have to do to 
find out where they were going, the quickest 
route to get there and to make sure we have 
the facilities available to move them. 

I-must say, if we had to go to that sort of 
scheme, we wouldn't be able to keep all our 
business. Some of it would be lost. Let’s not 
fool ourselves. On the other hand, I am pretty 
confident that, as was the case this year in a 
much milder situation, we would be more 
than compensated for that by Canadians— 
Ontarians—staying home. 

To give a more complete answer to your 
initial question—to what extent did we con- 
tribute to the improvement this year—one 
never knows. I think the gasoline hotline con- 
tributed. We are beginning to reap some of 
the efforts of the staff in our overseas offices 
in terms of putting together package tours 
from Europe. 


Mr. Eakins: Do you see this increasing in 
the next year? I hope it will, and personally 
I feel it will. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: It will. There are no 
signs of the market slowing down. On each 
of my visits to Europe I have spent time with 
the travel trade—which I believe was ‘some- 
thing new for the ministry—in that we built 
a tourism segment into each trade mission. 
I spent time with the travel trade—the waole- 
salers, some of the retailers and always the 
Canadian airlines people—to try to get a 
better handle on the situation, to get a better 
understanding of what people there were 
looking for. I know we now are seeing many 
more packages coming from places such as 
Holland, the United Kingdom and so on. As 
our dollar stays where it is and with the 
European currencies enormously stronger 
than ours, I believe the existence of more 
and more of these package tours will ensure 
the continued growth of our tourism from 
there. Interestingly, although Germany ac- 
counts for one per cent of our tourism, it 
accounts for seven per cent of the tourist 
dollars spent here. It is a very lucrative 
market for us, and we will be concentrating 
on those kinds of markets. 

Everything I have said can be applied 
equally to Japan, where I have also spent a 
great deal of time, not only with the trade 
but the major travel journals there. I think 
I sent you a copy of one of them. 

Mr. Eakins: Germany and Japan represent 
tremendous possibilities. We are just begin- 
ning to see the Germans and Japanese really 
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move out, and there is great potential for 
them in this country. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I might add one thing 
that has been neglected: the potential for 
attracting tourists from sister provinces. We 
are expanding our campaigns in those areas 
very substantially. 

You raised a question the other night with 
regard to the work we were doing in Quebec. 
Before we get too far down the road this 
evening, I might ask John Maxwell to take 
a moment to tell you a bit more of what we 
are doing in Quebec, because we are doing 
a great deal. 

Mr. Maxwell: We have a number of co- 
operative activities with Quebec. The first 
one of these is a joint consumer promotion 
in Holland in co-operation with the Canadian 
Government Office of Tourism, KLM and 
CP Air; that will run during February and 
March of 1980. Again in February and 
March, in combination with Quebec, we will 
be making 16 major sales seminars to the 
travel trade on the west coast of the United 
States. 


Mr. Eakins: That is a co-operative type of 
advertising? 
Mr. Maxwell: Yes. 


Mr. Eakins: Is this part of the agreement 
signed some months ago, or last year, in 
regard to Ontario and Quebec? 


Mr. Maxwell: In February, yes. This is 
all part of the agreement. Another one is a 
co-operative promotion with major travel 
wholesalers in Japan—again, these long-haul 
markets—for the development of two-part 
programs for eastern Canada for May 1980. 

We also have a combined audio-visual 
production featuring both provinces for use 
in overseas markets, in appropriate versions 
in the languages of the markets. We have a 
combined multilingual tourist brochure for 
use in these foreign markets, combined con- 
sumer advertising campaigns on the US west 
coast to sell both provinces; and joint travel 
trade advertising in Europe, Holland, the 
United Kingdom, France and Germany. In 
addition, an interprovincial consumer promo- 
tion is under discussion right now with the 
marketing division of the Quebec tourism 
ministry. 

Mr. Eakins: I want to talk about the 
exemption for retail sales tax. Do you think 
we are doing enough to make this attractive 
to the people outside our jurisdiction and 
to make them and the people in the retail 
business in Ontario aware of this? I first 
asked the minister this question in October 
a year ago. As a result, the Ministry of 
Revenue people put out a brochure on it, 


and I think this is good. But I have talked 
to a lot of retail people who really are not 
aware of it or who are just starting to be 
aware of it. Will you be stepping up the © 
campaign to make people aware of the fact — 
that, if they purchase goods in Ontario and 
take them outside the province within 30 
days, they can get the retail sales tax 
exempted? Do you think you are doing 
enough in this field? 

It seems to me in a lot of areas the retail 
people are not aware of what this program 
is. This can be one of the great incentives | 
for people shopping here, especially since | 
the United States has increased the exemp- — 
tion to $300 from $100. It is just one thing 
we can do: advertise how their dollar can 
stretch further, with the difference in the 
value of the dollar, because of the fact they 
have this retail sales tax exemption. 





Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have a couple of 
comments. John will tell you a little bit | 
about the degree to which it was taken up. | 
It was pretty overwhelming. 

I know you wanted it on the record, and | 
you have it, but you are kidding yourself if — 
you think it all resulted from your question- | 
ing. But we appreciate your interest. 


Mr. Eakins: I have to go back to Hansard. | 
You were not aware of it, Mr. Minister. If 
you check Hansard, you will find out you | 
were not aware of what I was mentioning. I | 
am not too worried about that. What I am | 
interested in is the fact that there is a great 
opportunity to sell peovle on purchasing | 
in Ontario. That is going to help tourism 
generally. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am really not — 
arguing with the success of the program. 


Mr. Eakins: I would just like to see it ! 
more successful. | 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have to point out | 
to you that any analysis of what my tourism — 
division was doing long before I arrived here 
last October, and what the Ministry of Rev- | 
enue was doing, will indicate those plans | 
were well in the works by that time. 


Mr. Eakins: I don’t care who gets the | 
credit. It is good to see the brochure. | 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: In any case, the point 
about the brochure is, of course, that it saves | 
American tourists the retail sales tax when 
they purchase goods here. We have to do a 
better iob of emphasizing instead the 15 per 
cent advantage they get on every dollar they — 
spend here, whether it is for goods they | 
purchase here, a meal, or some things that 
don’t have retail sales tax added, such as 
accommodation. 





That particular advantage is worth a lot 
more to an American tourist than advertising 
because, as you will recall, when the tourist 
goes home, in most jurisdictions, he must 
pay the equivalent tax back in his own juris- 
diction if he is law-abiding. If he comes from 
a jurisdiction that has no tax, he is okay. 
If he is from a jurisdiction that has retail 
sales tax, he gets the money back from us, 
but he has to go through a certain procedure 
back at home. In fairness, possible backlash 
is one thing that has always caused me a little 

concern. 

Mr. Eakins: He can either get it here, or 
he can apply within a period of a year or 
two years, is itP 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: When he goes back 
home—if he is going to take advantage of 

_ this program, as we encourage him to do to 
get his money back—the tax laws in those 
jurisdictions often require that if the good 
has not had retail sales tax paid for it in 
another jurisdiction that does levy retail sales 

_ tax, he must pay retail sales tax in his home 

. jurisdiction. The retail sales tax in New York 

State is eight per cent; he could apply for 

seven per cent back from us. But under the 

_ New York law, which I suspect is— 


Mr. Eakins: Are all jurisdictions like that? 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: Not all, but very many 
_ of them. 

Mr, Eakins: And even if they take it out 
of the province? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think so. In any 
case, there is the possibility for backlash. We 
may see other jurisdictions advertising into 
‘our market that their rental sales tax is 
equally refundable. é; 

John, what were the figures on the numbers 
we were processing this year in revenue? 

_ Mr. Maxwell: A million folders were dis- 
_tributed by ourselves and the Ministry of 
, Revenue. I don’t have the exact number, but 
I know they were complaining bitterly about 
the volume of returns. 

Mr. Samis: Is Mr. Eakins planning to come 
back to the question of joint venture with 
Quebec, or is he going to pursue the retail 
sales tax? 
_ Mr. Eakins: I have a number of things I 
want to go through here, and then I will go 
back to that. I just wanted to touch on that 
because I think it is very important. 
_ I also want to talk about the new program 
to assist people in the industry with financial 
help. Could you give me the background on 
who is eligible under this new program? I 
have had calls from some people who have 
_ contacted some of your people, and they said 
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they were not eligible. Can you tell me who 
is eligible and, perhaps, who is not eligible? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I will have Blair Tully, 
who is administering the program for us, take 
you right through that so that there is no 
misunderstanding. 

Mr. Eakins asked earlier about the future. 
In point of form, I think the next few years 
are going to be pretty good and we should 
dent the tourism deficit even more with the 
new marketing plan and with the advertising 
campaign, which is entirely new this year. 
We will have many more package tours. I 
told NOTOA we were going back into the 
sports shows this coming year; John Maxwell 
and I will be attending a couple of them. 

Mr. Eakins: I am always impressed to see 
at the CNE that the American states, like 
Florida and Georgia, advertise very heavily. 
I have attended, have walked into the tents, 
and been very impressed. I thought, “This is 
great.” Are we doing the same thing in other 
jurisdictions? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are going to be- 
gin to be this coming year. We have been 
invited by the Cleveland sports show to put 
on the major display as one of the attractions. 
We are talking to the folks who know a little 
about the kind of display we might put on 
—not in terms of a booth but in their main 
theatre—as a drawing card. 

In conjunction with the sportsmen’s shows, 
we will also be putting a full-page ad in the 
newspaper in the city where the sports show is 
occurring. It will be paid for by the province, 
and it will say, “Come on down and see the 
show.” We will sell space in that ad to any 
of the tourist outfitters at that show who 
wish to hook into the ad. 

One other thing we will be doing is to re- 
focus our advertising on northern Ontario to 
highlight some of the specific attractions 
offered there. 

One thing that will help domestically is 
that we have arranged for a northern On- 
tario booth as part of Caravan in Toronto this 
coming year, likely at Ontario Place, which 
will give all the tourist outfitters from 
northern and northwestern Ontario an oppor- 
tunity to get to a lot of southern Ontario 
people going to Caravan. 

Mr. Eakins: I would like to touch on that 
in another area. Perhaps Mr. Tully has a 
general outline. Some people have spoken 
to me about not being able to take advantage 
of the program. Perhaps he could give us a 
quick rundown on who is eligible and who is 
not, such as campgrounds. 

Mr. Tully: We are in the process of putting 
together a brochure, which now is at the 
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printers. It will be made available to all 
tourist associations and operators. We hope 
to have that out next week. That will help 
clarify the situation. 

The brochure will specify the kinds of 
eligible operations such as resort hotels and 
motels; housekeeping cottages and that sort 
of thing; tourist lodges; and attractions of 
benefit to tourism. These are the kinds of 
operations we are looking at. Campgrounds 
are not eligible; nor are mobile home and 
trailer parks. 

Mr. Eakins: Is there not a difference be- 
tween northern and southern Ontario in 
regard to campgrounds? 

Mr. Tully: Not in conjunction with the 
Tourist Redevelopment Incentive Program 
(TRIP). There are some differences with 
respect to our own tourism term loan pro- 
gram in the development corporations where 
we are prepared to look at expansion of 
campgrounds in the north. 


Mr. Eakins: I was referring to the min- 
ister’s statement. The minister might be 
interested to know we do follow his speeches 
very closely. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I was wondering 
how you were learning so much about tour- 
ism. 

Mr. Eakins: We learn what you are not 
doing by your speeches. 

I noticed you spoke in North Bay. You 
mentioned there is a difference between 
North Bay and southern Ontario. You do 
allow new campground facilities under TRIP 
in northern Ontario but not in southern 
Ontario. 


Mr. Tully: Not under TRIP; under the 
Ontario Development Corporations’ tourism 
term loan program. We are prepared to 
extend financing through the development 
corporations for campground expansion or 
for new campground facilities in northern 
Ontario. We are only prepared to look at 
upgrading existing facilities in southern and 
easter Ontario. The basic reason for that is 
there are already sufficient facilities in the 
south, and assistance to operators to expand 
and create more facilities is only going to 
cause problems for existing situations. It is 
not that we are not interested in expansion 
there; we just don’t think it is needed. 


Mr. Eakins: Basically, who is not included 
in TRIP? 


Mr. Tully: It is easier for us to look at 
who is included. Other kinds of tourist 
operations that wouldn’t be included would 
be things like marinas, which might qualify 
under our own loan program; trailer parks— 
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Mr. Eakins: How would you eliminate 
marinas, for example, if you are in a loca- 
tion where the tourist industry is fairly con- 
centrated but there is no marina? If they are 
providing a facility for the tourist people, 


why in some instances would they not be 


able to take advantage of it? I am thinking 
of areas where it is perhaps badly needed. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s a_ policy 
decision made by the small business devel- 
opment branch when we decided to make 
some funds available to TRIP. Essentially, it 
was decided we had to concentrate our 
resources on those facilities which would 
really expand our tourist season. It is keyed 
towards assisting primarily those operations 
to expand their seasons and the types of 
clientele they attract. For example, this might 


involve adding on a meeting room at a small | 
installing an indoor 


convention facility, 
swimming pool and sauna, indoor tennis 


courts, et cetera—the things that will get | 


people to come in the colder seasons. 

Expanding marina facilities is something 
that would help, but not in terms of expand- 
ing the season. It would more likely make an 
operation more accessible for more people in 
the high season, but that is not our funda- 
mental problem. 


As we see how the drift of the applica- 


tions goes, we will assess the program to see 
if we have to expand it, But, really, the 


kinds of things we want to trigger now are | 
people coming for major expansion of resort | 


hotels and motels. 


Mr. Eakins: Mr. Tully, when you spoke at | 
the Tourism in the ’80s program—which I | 
thought was excellent; it was a good informa- — 


tion session—I appreciated your remarks. You 


made a comment, I believe, that 40 per cent : 
of the people in arrears are mainly in the 
tourism industry. If this is correct, what is — 
the reason? Is it the seasonal nature of the | 
industry, or would you suggest it might be | 


bad management, or a combination? 
Mr. Tully: 


dustry. 


Mr. Eakins: The 


It is a combination. The | 
seasonal nature of the industry makes for 
very different kinds of cash management — 
problems than are typical of other industries. | 
There are many new operators getting into | 
the business. In the development corpora- | 
tions one of our interests is in giving new ~ 
operators the opportunity to undertake that — 
kind of activity. You get new operators who - 
don’t have the management skills that are 
immediately adaptable to that kind of im- 


seasonal nature of | 
tourism might be taken into consideration m | 
future thinking. Mr. Maxwell might want to_ 



















take a look at whether we should be giving 
some type of credit to those who cannot 

_ operate the year round, Perhaps there should 
be something in our tax system to help 
people who pay 12 months’ taxes but can 
only operate three months of the year. I do 
not expect an immediate answer here, but 
it is something we might take a look at on 
behalf of the tourist people. This is one of 
_ the problems for those who operate in a 
short season. 

I would like to think we are going to have 

-a longer season in Ontario, that we can 
develop more four-season activities, I think it 
will come about eventually. But I think we 

are oriented in some areas to a season of 
three or four months. This might be an 
-area we could take a look at in the future. 

_ In the meantime, perhaps we might examine 

| the tax system where, as I mentioned, people 
now have to pay 12 months’ taxes on a three- 
month operation. I throw that out for con- 

_ sideration. 

One other area I would like to talk about, 

unless Mr. Tully has some further ideas in 

regard to the Tourist Redevelopment Incen- 

_ tive Program he would like to mention? 

| [8:45] 

Mr. Tully: The only other thing I might 
have added is, in terms of the purpose of the 
loans, the kinds of activities that would be 

eligible for assistance under the program. As 
you know, we are looking at renovations, ex- 
pansions and upgrading as the primary pur- 
pose of that program—the establishment of 
new accommodation facilities in that group 

of eligible operations I was talking about. 
In addition, going further than our tra- 
ditional term loan program, we are prepared 
to guarantee assistance for the refinancing of 
an existing debt, where that is tied to an 

_ expansion. 

Mr. Eakins: You are involved in that. 

Mr. Tully: We will be with TRIP. 

Mr. Eakins: That will be a big help. 

Mr. Tully: We are prepared to provide 

| assistance in buy-out situations, where new 

| operators—Canadian operators—want to pur- 
chase an existing asset. 

A final area we will be looking at with 

TRIP is the area of marketing promotion 

assistance; where an operator came to us 

_with a program for promoting his own oper- 

ation, we would be prepared to extend finan- 

| cial assistance under TRIP for that kind of 
activity as well. 
Mr. Eakins: Is there a minimum require- 
ment for assistance to tourist operators? 
Mr. Tully: No. There would certainly be 


/20 minimum. 


———— 


! 
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Mr. Eakins: I received a letter from a 
tourist operator who told me he had con- 
tacted one of your field people. In his letter 
he said, “I was told I wasn’t big enough to 
qualify.” I believe I heard the minister say, 
although perhaps it wasn’t in connection 
with this program, “anywhere from $1 up.” 
I would hope even the small operators might 
be considered for assistance. 


Mr. Tully: That is the case; small opera- 
tors will be eligible under this program. No 
doubt there will be certain situations where 
our own term loan programs, for example, 
might be more suited to the needs of some 
smaller operators. It may be that the interest 
rates an operator will be able to secure 
under the guarantee and incentive program 
will be floating. For many small operators, 
floating rates are not as desirable as a fixed- 
term rate, where they know what their pat- 
tern of payments will be. 

In addition, with small operators that have 
a problem with the seasonality of their oper- 
ation, it may be that our own programs with 
their flexible and adaptable payment sched- 
ules would be more suited to their needs. 

I don’t know the situation you are talking 
about; but it may have been the suggestion 


/was that, rather than going the TRIP route, 


the operator might consider going the term 
loan route under our regular programs. 


Mr. Eakins: I wonder, Mr. Minister, if I 
could turn now to the convention centre. Are 
you happy with the arrangements with the 
federal government? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, I am not happy 
with them. 


Mr. Eakins: I notice the Prime Minister 
mentioned his tourism strategy was to build 
convention centres across Canada. I hope 
there will be more in his strategy than that. 
I can assure you that our party firmly supports 
a convention centre here in Toronto, and I 
would very much like to see it get under 
way. When do you expect it might get 
under way? Where does it stand at present? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The convention centre 
situation was one we had to push quite hard 
with the federal government. It is accurate 
to say our incessant pushing with them over 
the last three or four months caused them 
finally to develop a set of criteria to support 
convention centres. 

As I understand their criteria, basically 
they relate to those centres which will bring 
in international dollars instead of shifting 
dollars around within Canada. That’s how 
they have decided to prioritize the applica- 
tions they have. 
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With regard to ours, while I am not happy 
with their contribution simply because I 
would have liked more cash, none the less we 
are a great deal farther down the road than 
we were six or eight months ago. At that 
time, the federal government was telling me, 
through their then minister responsible, Mr. 
Danson, that I would be lucky to get the 
land. He said he would be lucky to be able 
to get the land from his colleagues for 
Toronto, and that there was absolutely no 
chance he could obtain anything more than 
the land. 

I told him at that time that a land contri- 
bution in itself simply was not sufficient and 
would be unacceptable and that, if that was 
all he had to give us, he shouldn't really 
bother his colleagues. He didn’t. I waited 
until after the election and started the ap- 
proach again. We succeeded in getting the 
land plus $6 million. 

In fairness to the federal government, they 
have chosen to call that a 25 per cent con- 
tribution. The land value at the base of the 
CN Tower is $50 per square foot, or $13 
million. 


Mr. Eakins: Do you see that being the 
eventual site? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I don’t know; but that 
is the only offer I have at the moment from 
the federal government. 

Currently, in any reasonable assessment of 
the market value of property at the base of 
the CN Tower, looking at sales of adjacent 
land—one of which was recently to a bank— 
you will find that property in the area is 
going at an absolutely rock-bottom minimum 
of $100 a square foot. 

So, in fairness to the federal government, 
their land contribution is probably worth a 
great deal more than $13 million. If that were 
built into the ultimate cost of the project, I 
suspect the real value of their contribution 
would come to substantially more than 25 
per cent. 

In any case, at this stage it stands that we 
have to find a way to pay off the rest of the 
capital remaining after the federal contribu- 
tion. I have had conversations with Metro 
Chairman Godfrey, who has to take the matter 
to his council. I have had discussions with my 
colleagues, and the Premier gave a general 
outline of where we would be going in terms 
of the provincial policy on convention centres; 
he did so, I think, yesterday in Ottawa. 

Those discussions are continuing. Paul and 
I have agreed we will try to get all the pieces 
together by the end of December or early 
January. We will then have one outstanding 
problem, which will be the operating cost. I 


am at work on three or four different solutions 
on that account. 

Mr. Eakins: What do you see as the ap- 
proximate operating deficit? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The Gladstone report 
indicated the operating deficit in the first year 
could be—but is not likely to be—as high as 
$1 million, and over time it likely would settle 
down to a yearly deficit of $250,000. 

John Maxwell has come up with some sug- 
gestions for me which indicate some oppor- 
tunities whereby perhaps we could put in one 
or two things that might generate some reve- 
nue and might make it break even. 

Things are progressing, and I am quite 


pleased with the momentum that has devel-— 
oped. What it did need was for us to try to 


stop the bickering between levels of govern- 
ment and to get the ball rolling. I hope we 
can get the other pieces in place by January 
and have some plans started’ on this coming 


year. Maybe we will even get a shovel in the 


ground before the end of 1980. 

I guess what is most important is that I 
have some concern over the federal contri- 
bution. I do think the land value is much 
higher than they have marked it. I guess at 
some stage governments have to decide they 
are going to try to get on with the task. Every 
year we delay costs us at least $76 million in 
American revenue that we could be getting. 
When our tourist deficit is $480 million this 
year, and we are talking about denting it by 
15 per cent, I don’t think it makes sense for 
governments at this stage to hold up a project 
for years and years while they dicker about 
who is going to pick up the remaining $3 mil- 
lion or $4 million. 


Mr. Eakins: I am inclined to agree. The | 


Minister of Housing (Mr. Bennett) seems to 
think Toronto is getting a better deal than Ot- 


tawa; but that is beside the point, I suppose. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: When the final deals 
are in place, all the municipalities will be treat- 
ed equally. 

Mr. Eakins: Do you see the American legis- 
lation changing to permit more conventions in 
Toronto, as an income tax deduction? Is that 
still pretty well at a stalemate? Is that a federal 
responsibility? It has always been one of the 
problems; I understand that something like 77 
to 80 major international conventions cannot 
come to Toronto, because we just don’t have 
the facilities. According to Bill Duron, that is 
one of the figures; it’s somewhere near 77. It 
would be a major achievement if that could be 
eliminated. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The convention centre 


study, which indicated the kind of figures we 
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_are talking about—$76 million American com- 
ing in—was done predicated upon no change 
in the American legislation. That is predicated 
upon the current restrictions staying in place. 
Obviously, if the restrictions come off, it will 
move that figure up. I don’t think it will move 
it up enormously, but it will move it up: We 
are beginning to make some progress now. 

We got down to work on it with Bill Duron 
and others in the last few months and ascer- 
tained that the major problem was the percep- 
tion of the American broadcasters that some- 
how they did have a realistic hope of getting 
the border broadcasting legislation repealed 
in Canada. 


__Mr. Eakins: That’s one of the stumbling 
_ blocks. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Senator Javits, I think 
_ it was, brought a bill before the United States 
| Senate this past summer which would delete 
_ Canada from the provisions of that restrictive 
_ legislation. It had every chance of succeeding 
until the border broadcasters suddenly ascer- 
tained that, with a new government in place, 
perhaps it was appropriate to take another run 
_at the new government. They had failed with 
_ the old government. The new government had 
opposed the border broadcasting legislation 
when the new government was in opposition. 
| They thought they ought to have one last 
crack at it; therefore, they went to work on 
_ that information, back in Washington, saying 
_to the legislators: “Don’t upset the applecart 
_now, let us have one more run at the new 
government in Ottawa which hasn’t got the 
| pride of authorship with respect to border 
broadcasting legislation.” 

We have now learned that the key to 
this situation is to break their hopes of get- 
tng any action in Canada on the border 
broadcasting. The federal government, in re- 
‘Sponse to our approaches to them, have now 
gone out and taken steps to indicate directly 
_to the border broadcasters that there is going 
to be no change. If the linkage is unfair, 
you have seen some of the results in that 
‘Taft Broadcasting, one of the major people 
on the border, indicated about three weeks 
ago that they didn’t think it was fair to link 
those two items. We have made some prog- 
ress On it. 


| Mr. Eakins: There is one other thing I 
‘want to mention in regard to the convention 
entre. I see great possibilities if a conven- 
tion centre is built. There should be a tre- 
Eatdous Opportunity to sell the rest of 
Ontario through this centre, through the 
Ministry or whoever it is. We will be able 
to use that centre to sell the rest of Ontario, 
once the people land. It is a great destination 
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for people, and from there ] see all kinds 
Of opportunities to sell the rest of Ontario 
through that centre. I hope, when this comes 
about, there will be lots of planning to take 
care of this. 


[9:00] 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We told NOTOA we 
hoped they would assist us. We would make 
space available at some of these major meet- 
ings to allow them and others in the northern 
parts of the province to display their part 
of the province to the conventioneers coming 
to the centre. We hope to use the centre as 
a launching pad to entice someone attending 
the American Medical Association conven- 
tion, for example, to spend three or four 
days, after the convention, in Muskoka or 
perhaps even in Victoria-Haliburton. 


Mr. Eakins: All Ontario. can benefit. 

There is one other area I want to touch 
on, and then I will pass the questioning to 
someone else. I think this is very important, 
particularly since Mr. Tully is here. 

I met the other evening, as did some of 
our colleagues from eastern Ontario, with 
the CORTS committee, which, as you know, 
is the Canada-Ontario Rideau-Trent-Severn 
committee. They have a notice in their bro- 
chure, under tourism development, in which 
the committee called for the federal and 
provincial governments to clarify by 1980 
their long-range plans with respect to tourism 
and recreational facilities development in the 
corridor. This action would establish a plan 
in which private investors could confidently 
engage. 

The Rideau-Trent-Severn system is one of 
the great, unique attractions of Ontario and 
we haven’t taken advantage of it fully: I 
want to ask your thoughts on this very im- 
portant area. This is one area to which we 
might give some priority in funding under 
TRIP, or whatever programs might come 
about because, as was pointed out at the 
meeting, which was attended by all mem- 
bers representing this area from one end to 
the other, there is a tremendous lack of 
facilities in most areas to promote the system. 
People can use the system, but there is a 
great lack of facilities. 

I hope some type of priority can be estab- 
lished for proper facilities in accordance with 
the guidelines. I put our proposals in front 
of you, and I hope you will give them 
serious consideration. We might take a look 
at where we have a concentration of tourist 
facilities and give the same consideration to 
helping them under an ODC program. 

Perhaps’ we should develop a program 
similar to. the industrial parks program. We 
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might provide funding for areas with a con- 
centration of tourist facilities to provide serv- 
ices to tourist-oriented facilities, the same 
as we do to eastern and northern Ontario 
under the industrial parks program, which 
helps to establish industries. 

I would like to think the tourist industry 
is just as important as other segments of 
industry, such as manufacturing, which we 
help out in the communities. We have one 
in Lindsay which is a great help, and there 
are many others, This is perhaps an inno- 
vation, but if there is a concentrated need 
for facilities, perhaps we should be looking 
at helping to fund some of these areas. 

I would like to hear your comments on 
this, because it can highlight some of the 
tourist industry, especially where facilities 
are having problems complying with the en- 
vironmental regulations. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are trying now to 
move out of a phase in which we are doing 
ad hoc planning towards some long-range 
planning. The CORTS study is an example 
of one of the things that will permit us to do 
long-range planning and co-ordination, With 
respect to some of the specifics you talked 
about, we are already on record in terms of 
ODC loans. There is a different rate, as you 
know, in eastern Ontario and northern Ontario 
for ODC tourist loans— 


Mr. Eakins: We do make funding available 
to an industrial area. I think we should apply 
the same criteria to a tourism park. Perhaps 
there are some areas where there is a con- 
centration of tourism facilities but they do not 
have funding to supply services. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That may be one of 
the things we will end up considering. What 
we are trying to do now is to see what kind 
of specific attractions, what kind of parks, 
what kind of things there are out there to 
develop in accordance with what the market 
shows they are looking for. At the conclusion 
of this overall look at strategy, we will decide 
whether we should be focusing money into 
the sort of thing you are suggesting or perhaps 
a whole range of other things that have been 
suggested. 

All I am proposing is that we are trying to 
get out of operating on an ad hoc basis. If 
there are any others that look like a good 
project, let’s do it. 

Mr. Eakins: It is a concentration that is 
going to mean something to a large area of 
tourism. I am not thinking of one isolated 
thing; I am thinking of a concentration. 

There is one other area I want to mention, 
and then I will pass along to my other col- 
leagues there, and that is the degree of co-op- 
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eration with other ministries. I am thinking, | 
in particular, of the new facility at Maple, | 
which I think is good. I support it and I think ! 
it can mean an awful lot to other areas of | 
Ontario. But we have one problem. Once the | 
facility gets under way in 1981, on May 13 _ 
or whatever it is— : 

Hon. Mr. Grossman; It depends on election | 
day. } 
Mr. Eakins: It will open anyway. You never | 
know; I might be opening it, Larry. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: Only if you have de- | 
cided to invest $100 million in this project. 













Mr. Nixon: Have you read our radio ads? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s why we have | 
a future. | 

Mr. Eakins: I would like to point this out, | 
because it is very important. It points up the. 
need for co-operation with other ministries. | 
Many of our road patterns head north. When 
the Maple project gets under way, there is 
no way of getting to the east. I am not just | 
thinking of Victoria and Haliburton; I am: 
thinking of Peterborough and eastern Ontario. 
Once you pass highway 400 and highway JI,’ 
you are up against a blank wall. There is no ’ 
way of getting further east. 

I hope you have a lot of input, through Mr. | 
Maxwell, with the Ministry of Transportation | 
and Communications. When you have your) 
interministerial meetings, I hope you get to- | 
gether and suggest these areas that are going‘ 
to promote the tourist industry. It is impor-- 
tant, when they are discussing road patterns, 
that you should speak very strongly for what 
is going to assist the tourist industry in these) 
areas. It can mean a great deal in the road’ 
patterns coming from, say, Maple. a 

I think Maple is a good project, and it is: 
going to help a very large area of Ontario. | 
I simply hope you will present some very! 
strong views to the MTC people in regard to! 
the road patterns. I can tell you, once you, 
hit highways 400 and 11, there is no way of 
getting elsewhere. Our chairman here knows 
the area; Mr. Turner in Peterborough, Mr.: 
Rollins up in his area, and the member for 
Victoria-Haliburton, know. It is very impor- 
tant. I say this because I think you should. 
have very strong input. - | 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I can assure you we. 
have as much influence and input into the 
decisions of MTC as anyone does. I think, 
you can see the evidence of that in term 
of Maple, where at least interchanges anc 
so on were accommodated. ~ 4 

Also, when you look at the major touris! 
attractions we have, they are fairly 
serviced by our roads. We now have 









































added advantage of having a former em- 
ployee of the strategic planning branch work- 
_ing with us in our policy and priorities divi- 
sion. Jan is bringing a lot of assistance to us 
| in terms of plugging into MTC strategic 
_ planning, and our highway signing committee 
| is finally making progress. 
_ Mr. Eakins: That is a terrible situation 
t this time. We have a lot of complaints, 
_ because people don’t know where they are 
| going. From the tourism aspect, I think high- 
+ way signing is very important. We should 
keep the tourism industry in mind with the 
highway signing and in terms of assistance 
to the areas that are contributing very heav- 
ily to tourism. But I can tell you, there are 
scme areas where you just don’t know where 
ithe roads lead. 
| There are a number of areas I would like 
to talk about. However, I am willing to 
\pass along to my colleagues in the hope that 
I can come back to some other programs. 
These include items such as the service cen- 
‘tres on highway 401, which I think are just 
terrible in many respects, and the need for 
information centres that can be attractions 
to the travelling public to stop off. I want 
to talk about the We Treat You Royally cam- 
paign; it is good, but we need to expand on 
it and make sure it is ongoing and not just 
a two-year program. 
Perhaps time will permit me to come back 
and discuss some of these areas, but at this 
time I am willing to pass to another member. 
Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, first I would 
ike to congratulate the minister on a couple 
or moves he has made. 
_Hon. Mr. Grossman: That is the best part; 
Jon’t leave that out. 
Mr. Lane: For the first time in history 
have an assistant deputy minister of tour- 
sm. That is a big step in the right direc- 
ion. Maybe Mr. Maxwell can prevail upon 
rou to alternate each year with Industry and 
‘curism, and maybe next year we will talk 
‘bout tourism first, because you seem to get 
20re mileage out of the first couple of sit- 
ings. If Mr. Maxwell thinks that’s a fair 
eal, maybe we will commence that next 
ear. We'll start to talk about tourism first, 
nd about industry the following year; that 
ould make it fair all around. 
| Grossman: That would be a 


‘oneratulate you on is the new prosram; 
RIP, I guess, is what you call it. TRIP 
‘ieans different things to me, but that ap- 
arently is what this new program spells 
“it. While it is too early to know how well 
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it will work, it seems to me it is what we 
needed and it should be very useful to many 
people, especially the smaller operators. So, 
thank you; you are due for congratulations 
in those two areas. 

In my riding, tourism is very important 
practically throughout the riding. In the 
Manitoulin section it is the most important 
dollar we have, next to farming. Not only in 
my riding, but also in all of northern On- 
tario, we have only scratched the surface as 
far as the potential in tourism goes. We 
have great opportunities for developing tour- 
ism. 

Getting back to Manitoulin Island: During 
July and August, we don’t need any more 
advertising; we get all the people we can 
handle with the facilities we have. What we 
sure as heck need, both in the shoulder 
seasons and in the off-season, is for you to 
put some help into action. Some of the 
people have been in the business so long 
they tend to think in terms of a three-month 
season. They don’t seem to realize that in 
some cases there is an opportunity for all- 
round service to the travelling public, and to 
pick up that winter vacation dollar that is 
going out of the country. 

You were talking earlier about package 
trips regarding foreign countries. The more 
package trips we can put together for Ontario, 
the more we can do for our tourist industry 
in the off-season and in the shoulder seasons 
of the year. If we can start to do that, the 
few people who can see the potential of win- 
terizing their establishments and providing 
year-round service will be making the dollars, 
more people will get on the bandwagon and 
more opportunities will be opened up. 


[9:15] 

I hope your field people will work with the 
travel associations and individual operators 
and think in terms of more package trips into 
the north. As you know, NorOntair provides 
pretty good feeder-line air service up there. 
We can get to pretty well any part of the 
north we want within a few hours now, if the 
weather is reasonably co-operative. Exnansion 
is possible in the off-season and shoulder sea- 
sons more than in the summer season. We are 
getting a lot of summer people; the island at 
present can’t handle much more during July 
and August. 

My colleague mentioned something that I 
think has some merit to it: a tax rebate or a 
tax credit for a tourist operator who doesn’t 
live year-round at his establishment. We have 
a large number of people who pay taxes on 
their homes in whatever place they live in and 
who also pay taxes on their tourist operations. 
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It seems to me, that maybe something like the 
farm tax credit should apply to those people, 
because they are being doubly taxec, so to 
speak; they are paying the school tax twice 
and so forth, That could be an incentive there. 

For people who live there year-round, 
where it is their home, then this wouldn't 
apply. 

We have a large number of people who 
own tourist lodges someplace that they oper- 
ate for three months but who live in town the 
other nine months. They pay taxes 12 months 
a year at both places, which is 24 months’ 
taxes in one year, really. That could be a way 
of helping out some of the small operators 
who find they are working pretty close to the 
wire. 

The Assistant Deputy Minister of Industry 
and Tourism and I were chatting recently 
about something that I talked about with your 
colleague the Minister of Natural Resources, 
in his estimates recently. Maybe, Mr. Minister, 
you could discuss with him and your cabinet 
colleagues the great advantage of the govern- 
ment’s acquiring that 80,000 acres of land on 
Manitoulin Island that is now owned by the 
Ontario Paper Company. Dunc Allan and I 
have chatted about that; we are in accord 
on it, and both he and I see some great poten- 
tial there. We have about 60 miles of lake- 
shore frontage there with some good oppor- 
tunities for good commercial tourist develop- 
ments. If the government owned that land’, we 
could lease it to the private sector and 
wouldn’t have to provide development money 
through governments; we could put the west 
end of Manitoulin Island back on the map as 
far as cash flow goes. It’s been dormant ever 
since Ontario Paper left there 20 years ago. 

I have been working for 14 years to get the 
government to take over that land. First, they 
were going to buy it; then, when money got. 
scarce, we were going to trade it.. Ontario 
Paper now are prepared to make the trade for 
crown land some place else. Your assistant 
deputy minister is as aware of the potential 
there as I am. We talked about this recently 
and, if we can make this happen we will help 
develop western Manitoulin in terms of cash 
flow and tourist dollars. Hopefully, the minis- 
ter will lend a hand, make that 14 years come 
to an end and we will have something of 
which we can be proud on western Mani- 
toulin. 

I don’t want to limit my remarks about the 
potential of tourism to Manitoulin Island, 
because the Mississagi Park north of Elliot 
Lake, is a very popular spot; the Massey 
north shore area is a very beautiful part of 
the riding, as is the Whitefish Falls and 
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McGregor Bay area between Manitoulin and 
Espanola. My riding is a tourists’ paradise 
and with good planning and co-operation we 
can improve the economy a great deal by 
some of the things you are doing at present 


and by some of the things you will see fit — 


to do in the future. 

1 don’t want to make a speech, Mr. Min- 
ister. I know you are tired after your hard 
day yesterday and today; so I won't load 
you up with any tough ones tonight. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to take a moment to respond by 
saying that Manitoulin Island more and more 
is becoming a key to our tourist package here 
in Ontario. As you know there were many 
days this past summer where the MS Chi- 
Cheemaun was more than full. We find it is 


getting better and better known to our inter- | 
national tourists as well as to our own in | 


Ontario. 
Mr. Maxwell and I will be going up to 
Manitoulin next month to a more in-depth 


study of some of the things we can do to 


help tourism in that part of the province. It 
is one of our big ones, and it is one we want 
to see promoted continually and developed in 
appropriate ways. I thank you for your con- 
tribution, and [I can assure you we 


continue to pay a lot of attention to that | 


part of the province. 


Mr. Lane: We will be glad to have you 
next month or any month you want to come, 


but it’s in the summer months that you can 


see how beautiful it is and what the real 
potential is. We will be looking forward to 
your first trip there, next month, Thank you 
very much, . 


Mr. Samis: Now that Mr. Nixon is gone, — 


I guess I can ask my questions with a little 


more enthusiasm and verve. I have two quick 
questions about Quebec and your joint ven- | 


tures. 
First of all, exactly what are you advertis- 


ing or inviting people to come to, when you | 


are going into the European or the Japanese 


market? Since you are doing it on a joit | 


basis, what aspects of each province are you 


stressing? Where in the province are you » 
suggesting people goP Are you offering 


packages? 


Mr. Gibson: First of all, the basic intent » 
is to go after the long-haul markets in the — 
United States, Europe and Japan. That in | 
itself pretty well dictates that there will be © 
packages involved in as much as travel from 
those long-haul destinations invariably im- | 
volves the carrier in a wholesale product. __ 

The intent in the joint promotion is to | 
promote Ontario and Quebec as a touring | 








destination, and our experience indicates that 
the visitor, from Europe or Japan, is more 
interested in that type of product, that is, 
both provinces going together in a program 
or a package. 


Mr. Samis: Does it tend to boil down to 
the best-known tourist attractions, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Montreal, Quebec City? 


_ Mr. Gibson: That varies by market. If you 
are dealing with the Japanese market, for 
example, then Niagara Falls is very much at 
the top of the list. The Japanese, in Ontario 
terms tend to travel from Niagara Falls 


Montreal, Quebec—that type of thing. 

_ If you are dealing with the German and 
| Dutch markets, you tend to see them going 
farther afield, heading into central and north- 
ern Ontario. Their great interest is largely in 
the outdoor recreation and wilderness area. 


Mr. Samis: Since the chairman and I both 
| come from eastern Ontario, we are wondering 
when people go from Niagara Falls eastward, 

east of Toronto—which a lot of people don’t 
in this province—first of all, what mode of 
transport do you try to get them to take? 
Second, do you do anything to try to expose 
| them to small-town Ontario and some of the 
_attractions outside the two major attractions 
in the eastern part of the province on their 
-way to Montreal or Quebec City? 


_» Mr. Gibson: I would say yes, but again it 
varies; it depends on the type of product. We 
have to face the reality that, when you are 
dealing with the long-haul market, you are 
)dealing with Toronto and Montreal as your 
Principal gateways, and you are relying on 
airlines to bring them in. Some tourists are 
.... these fly-motor coach tours, essentially 
chartering a motor coach here and using that 
Se their tour; so those itineraries are to some 
degree dictated by the tour wholesaler. In our 
dealings with the wholesalers, the attempt is 
to move them into as many parts of the prov- 
ince as we can. 




















Mr. Samis: It seems to me eastern Ontario 
das a rare advantage in the sense that it’s 
tight on the main route to Montreal and 
‘Quebec if they are taking land transport, 
which would offer some possibilities for a 
_narket to which we are not normally ac- 
sustomed. That’s why I am wondering in your 
promotions if you make provision for any 
Xposure to small-town Ontario and the heri- 
_ age of the St. Lawrence Valley and the Great 
wakes, for example. 

The minister has referred to the fact that 
ou are trying to attract more people from 
ister provinces because of the dollar situation 
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et cetera. Where are you doing your adver- 
tising in Quebec, and at whom are you aiming 
your advertising? What sources of media are 
you using, and what type of market are you 
aiming at? 

Mr. Gibson: We have made a beginning in 
Quebec. We have been advertising basically 
in Montreal, Quebec City and the Ottawa 
area. We have been using television and 
newspapers as the principal vehicles. Essen- 
tially we are aiming at a mass market and 
not ‘being terribly selective. 

Mr. Samis: Again, I ask the same question: 
What is it you are trying to get them to come 
to in Ontario? Is it a general promotion? Are 
you singling out certain attractions? Are you 
suggesting that Ontario is extremely accessible 
vis-a-vis the border to Toronto, and! trying to 
lure them into that area primarily? Or what? 


Mr. Gibson: The appeals we have stressed 
in Quebec have been skewed to our common 
heritage and to issues or destinations such as 
Sainte-Marie-among-the-Hurons at Midland. 
Beaches have always had a very strong appeal 
among the Quebeckers; so that aspect of On- 
tario has been promoted quite extensively. 
Cities—Niagara Falls again—are things that 
appeal to the Quebeckers. 

Mr. Samis: Do you make any special pro- 
motion emphasizing the bicultural nature of 
eastern Ontario, for example, which would be 
very appealing to Quebeckers? Do you pro- 
mote the use of camping, beach, summer pic- 
nicking and travel facilities, especially in the 
counties represented by the chairman and my- 
self? 

Mr. Eakins: Is there sufficient bilingual lit- 
erature? 


Mr. Samis: The advantage of our area is 
they can get out of their car and talk to some- 
body in French as well, which is not the usual 
image of Ontario. This is a special advantage 
the eastern counties have, especially the 
united counties of Stormont, Dundas, Glen- 
garry, Prescott and Russell. 

I am just wondering if you are mentioning 
that particular part of the province, with its 
unique bicultural character, in your promotion. \ 

Mr. Gibson: I wouldn’t say we are singling 
out that particular part of the province in the 
way you are describing. By the same token, 
that part of the province has been the major 
beneficiary of travel from Quebec. That was 
probably more true this year than in any past 
year. I would anticipate that is something 
that is going to grow. 

Mr. Samis: Do you have any material you 
could give us? 

Mr. Gibson: I could send you some material. 
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Mr. Samis: I’d appreciate it. 


Mr. Gibson: I can send you copies of our 
newspapers and some of our publications. 


Mr. Samis: I would appreciate that. 

I have one final question for the minister. 
We, in our particular area, get a lot of Ameri- 
can tourists. Most of the merchants and tour- 
ist operators are quite co-operative in giving 
them a decent exchange on their dollar. Some 
of them don’t; some of them exploit them to 
the fullest. What sort of monitoring do you 
do in terms of border areas, where American 
tourists are obviously a vital factor? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We do not send people 
to check: nor do we have any authority to 
force anyone to give fair exchange to Ameri- 
cans. 


Mr. Samis: I am just talking about moni- 
toring; not enforcement. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Our tourism field off- 
ces let us know if there is any problem. 
They monitor it. For example, if there were 
a pocket in which there was a particular 
difficulty, we would arrange a little session 
with our tourist and field staffs. I would 
guess you wouldn't find anyone who has 
participated in our We Treat You Royally 
training program who wasn't giving fair 
exchange. Anyone who is displaying our We 
Treat You Royally symbols or cards is giving 
fair exchange, or they have the privileges— 
and we think there are some privileges in 
displaying those symbols—removed. 

[9:30] 


Mr. Samis: Do you give any information 
to tourists telling them that if they deal with 
someone who his the We Treat You Royally 
symbol, and if they figure they did get 
ripped off, to complain about or report that 
particular merchant or operation? 


Hon, Mr. Grossman: No, we don’t. My 
field staff reports to me that we are not 
getting a lot of people who are creating a 
problem. There are some; they are quite 
visible and tend to make the problem appear 
worse than it is. It was not a major problem 
this past summer. 

We do get the odd letter complaining 
about failure to give fair exchange. I don’t 
have the fieures with me, and we haven’t 
calculated them, but from my reading of my 
mail I would say that this past year, over 
the previous year, there was barely any mail 
coming in. 


Mr. Semis: IT would say my experience in 
my particular riding was the same. It was a 


vast improvement last summer compared to 
the previous summer. 


Since the member for Downsview (Mr. Di 
Santo) has some penetrating and probing 
questions, Mr. Chairman, I'll accede to him. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Are they for this 
committee? 


Mr. Samis: Of course they are. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Di Santo, just before 
you begin: I have just communicated with 
Mr. Nixon, and he says the Liberal caucus 
is prepared to go on Bill 24 on Monday 
evening. Is that satisfactory with your peo 
ple, Ms. Bryden? 


Ms. Bryden: Yes, Mr. Chairman. If I have 
to be late because I can’t find a substitute 
for my speaking engagement, I would ask 
that one or two of the items could be perhaps 
deferred until later in the evening. 


Mr. Chairman: I will notify the govern- 
ment House leader then; it will be on the 
Order Paper tomorrow for Monday night, 
because the clerk has to communicate with 
at least 25 or 26 different people. Since it 
was cancelled Wednesday afternoon, they 
would like to know we will be going on 
Monday. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, on that point: 
I think we are perhaps leaning over back- 
wards in letting people speak several times 
on every single item. It seems to me it would 
be better if the people who have comments 
about the amendments would come and make 
one statement about all the amendments and 
then let the committee get on with dealing 
with the amendments. I don’t see how we 
can have public hearings on every single 
amendment with every single person who 
has already appeared or been invited to 
appear on each amendment. | 


Mr. Chairman: It is not a question of our 
inviting them, Ms, Bryden. These people have 
shown strong personal interest; they have 
made it known that they wanted to be here 
when the amendments were put into effect. 
It is a democracy and some of these people 
are very large contributors in the way 
taxation. therefore it’s difficult to try to ignore 
them. We have to be fair with all grouns. 

I can understand what you mean. I have 
told them we wouldn’t hear any briefs, but 
if they cared to voice their oninion, if they 
held up their hands in the audience when an 
amendment was being made before it was 
carried, we would hear them. ’ 

It is pretty dangerous, I think, to rule 
out allowing people to comment on a bil 
that is so contentious as this. 4 


, 
Ms. Bryden: Sounds like you only hear the — 
large taxpayers, Mr. Chairman. I think if you 
allow them to speak once in the evening— 





Mr. Chairman: We don’t believe in a dic- 
tatorship. 


Mr. Eakins: Mr. Chairman, I think that the 
pros and cons of that discussion can be on 
Monday night and tonight we can get on with 
tourism estimates. 

Mr. Chairman: I just wanted to find out if 
_-we are ready for Monday night; I can’t do it 
unless I get the permission of the three 
parties. 

Mr. Eakins: I think they are pretty well 
agreed. 

Ms. Bryden: Yes, we are agreed. 

Mr. Chairman: Fine then; Mr. Di Santo. 


- Mr. Di Santo: It will be a peaceful meeting, 
I can assure you. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Marion won’t be here? 
Who are you speaking to, Marion? 


Ms. Bryden: Some people downtown, on 


| 

___ Mr. Di Santo: I would like to ask a question 

about the convention centre, on which I hope 
you can give us some assurance. I don’t really 
understand where we are right now. In Mont- 
real they were in the way of building their 

_ convention centre, as well as in Edmonton, 

_and the Prime Minister last week announced 
-in Vancouver he will give them 50 per cent 
by way of a federal contribution. Can you tell 
us where we stand right now? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Actually it was 33.3 
per cent. 


Mr, Di Santo: I’m sorry. 











_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: I’m sorry too. We 
end in this position. I have an offer from 
‘the federal government on one of the sites 
being cons‘dered. It is land plus $6 million. 
They value the land at $13 million; but that’s 
just the traditional figure used, I think a 
pretty good argument could be made that the 
land is worth more. Ultimately, when we 
make our decision— 


Mr. Di Santo: We don’t want to inflate the 
price of the land so we come to 52 per cent. 





} 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: One thing I want to 
arrive at is a situation where we are treating 
the federal contributions fairly in all cities. I 
Obviously have to consider the Ottawa situa- 
tion as well. In Ottawa there is a more severe 
argument about the value of the land as it 
relates to the federal contribution. Since it 
looks like we and the federal government are 
perhaps not going to be able to agree on the 
value of the federal contribution in terms of 
land in either situation, then to protect tax- 
payers on both sides of the situation we are 
going to make an assessment of what we be- 
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lieve to be the fair value of the federal con- 
tribution. We will take the fair value of the 
federal contribution and work from there to 
estimate the total value of the project and 
make what we consider to be a fair contribu- 
tion from the province of Ontario. 

All of that is a long way of saying I am 
now faced with the choice of trying to put 
the rest of the pieces together to build a con- 
vention centre in Toronto, or spend another 
long period of time arguing with the federal 
government over the balance of the moneys 
available. 

I have chosen to work with Paul Godfrey 
to see if we can apply the provincial formula 
and get some contribution from the Metro 
government to put the moneys together to 
build the convention centre. We’re both trying 
to work towards a deadline of about the first 
or second week in January. 

Mr. Di Santo: Do I understand correctly 
that even when you have made all the assess- 
ments of the federal government participation, 
even though they do not come to 33.3 per 
cent, you are willing to go ahead? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I will have a state- 
ment to make on the Toronto convention 
centre likely tomorrow morning or Monday 
afternoon. 

Mr. Di Santo: What I am saying is, from 
our point of view, even if the federal govern- 
ment doesn’t want to contribute the same way 
it contributes to the Vancouver centre you 
are going ahead? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: One of the things we 
are trying to determine of course, is the true 
value of the federal contribution. As I said, 
they have chosen for their own purposes— 
which I might say I find a little difficult to 
understand but that’s neither here nor there— 
they have chosen to value their contribution 
at 25 per cent. 

Mr. Eakins: Total? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Total, that’s right. As 
I stated earlier, they are really understating 
the value of the land and we are trying now 
to make our own assessment of what the value 
of the land is. 

Mr. Di Santo: If you inflate the price of 
the land it doesn’t do us any good, because 
we still need so much money to build the 
convention centre; unless you want to build 
it on the Downsview site. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Do you favour the 
Downsview site? 


Mr. Di Santo: Of course. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: No, come on, just be 
truthful; it’s just between the two of us. 
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Mr. Di Santo: That would be a fine place 
to build it. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Which is the better 
place? 

Mr. Di Santo: And it’s cheaper. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Which is the better 
place? 

Mr. Di Santo: The Downsview site. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I understand. 

Mr. Samis: I told you he'd be incisive. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I thought Beaches or 
Cornwall would be better. 

Mr. Di Santo: I only hope now that you 
don’t have Barney Danson to contend with 
you will have an easy target to fight against. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It’s a lot easier. 

Mr. Di Santo: Now that your friends can 
help you'll really be able to come up with 
50 per cent. The financial burden for the 
province of Ontario is considerable. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have already got 
$19 million, at least, more than we used to 
have. 


Mr. Di Santo: I think now that we are 
being squeezed because of the oil price we 
don’t need a squeeze on the convention 
centre as well. 

I would like to ask you another question 
now. 

Mr. Haggerty: You can spend the $19 mil- 
lion in the Niagara Peninsula. We'll take it 
any time. 

Mr. Di Santo: Don’t be parochial. 


Mr. Haggerty: It doesn’t have to be in 
the city of Toronto. 

Mr. Di Santo: Let me ask another question 
now, about Minaki Lodge. In a letter dated 
March 21, 1979 you said, “In the next 60 
days I will have a report.” You also said 
that the board of directors and the people 
interested—we found there was actually only 
one—were at the final stage. Recently we 
heard the same story. 

Can you tell us what is the real story of 
this monster which has cost us millions of 
dollars? Have you any solution in view or 
would you be keeping it for press releases, 
which are very nice. We know Mr, Boyer 
does a great job, but the taxpayers of On- 
tario are not convinced at all. Tell us the 
true story. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have decided the 
government has really got to stop letting it 
just sit as it is, building up more and more 
costs. By March 31, 1980 we have to decide 
to end the exercise, to either build it and 
run it ourselves, get a management agree- 
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ment signed with some major chain to come 
in there or perhaps sell it. Those are the 
alternatives. 

What happened last spring was that I had 
undertaken to report within 60 days; the 
report is no deal, the deal fell apart at the 
last minute, and that is one of the deals I 
was referring to when I spoke at the public 
accounts committee last week. That happens 
to be the transaction in which we already 
had the lawyers negotiating the final agree- 
ment as a matter of fact, when from my 
standpoint some of the benefits we were go- 
ing to be receiving from that agreement did 
not prove to be as real as initially indicated. 
I felt it was not a good deal for the tax- 
payers of the province so we_ terminated 
negotiations. 

Mr. Di Santo: If the agreement doesn’t go 
through are you prepared to spend the money 
that is required for Minaki Lodge to be 
operated? What is the intention of the 
government? . 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: As I said, I will have 


to make a recommendation in March, and 
by March we will have had the benefit of 
approaching some of the major people in the 
industry one final time with the assistance 
of Mr. Rubinoff, who has taken over direct 
marketing of Minaki for us for the next few 
months. 

If we fail to sell it, if we fail to get 


someone to come in and manage it for us, © 


then, and only then, will I bring in the 
experts and try to make a decision as to what 
to recommend to cabinet. 


[9:45] 


he went down from Sault Ste. Marie while 
we were there the last few days to a place 
called Boyne, Michigan, which has a_ ski 
hill, I guess about the same size as Minaki, 
a little bit taller but roughly equivalent to 
Minaki’s ski hill. It’s an incredible develop- 
ment which is drawing business, I think up 
to 700 Canadians a day in the high season, 


from the Sault Ste. Marie area. It is five hours | 


drive from Detroit, which is its major market. 
It is really an enormous success. Obviously 
it isn’t equivalent to Minaki on all counts, 
so it does indicate that the right size of re- 
sort, in the right kind of area, with the right 
marketing and the right pieces in place can 
work. 

I can only repeat what I said last week 
at public accounts, I’m not convinced that it 
can’t work. I think a proper, sensible de 
velopment might work. I can’t be 100 per 
cent sure on that just now. 


I can tell you this, Mr. Maxwell had the | 
opportunity to visit a ski hill in Michigan, | 





Mr. Di Santo: Has anyone suggested to 

you that you turn the lodge over to Sinclair 
_ Stephens, and he may be able to sell it to 
the private sector? 


Hon. Mr, Grossman: He would probably 
sell it to foreigners and you would object to 
that. 

Mr. Di Santo: That would be a real chal- 
lenge, then we would see whether the private 
sector works or not. 


Hon, Mr. Grossman: He should fold it into 
de Havilland and sell it, 

_ May I just make one point? It’s interesting 
to remember that the reason the government 
has it is that a good American entrepreneur 
| thought it would work and was in the process 

of buying it when there was a lhue and out- 
cry about letting this incredible resource, this 
great land and this great lodge, go to Ameri- 
| cans; so the government of Ontario came in 
and kept it in Canadian hands. 

Mr. Di Santo: It’s ironic, because this 
_ proves that we are right. 






















Hon. Mr. Grossman: That you are right? 
Don’t you wish we had let it go to the 
Americans, | 

Mr. Di Santo: When we come to losses we 
socialize them and we ask the taxpayers to 
pay. When we come to profits then they’re 
private. , 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Ah, but it looked like 
profits then. Don’t you wish we had let it go 
to the Americans? 


__.Ms. Bryden: I have a supplementary on 
that, Mr, Chairman, if I might. 

| I notice in the estimates, which presumably 
were prepared last January or February, there 
is an item of $750,000 for construction. I won- 
der if the minister could tell us exactly what 
he had in mind when the estimate was put 
in. That’s in addition to the almost quarter 
of a million dollar operating deficit, just to 
keep the thing in mothballs. It seems to me 
that there comes a time when perhaps the 
minister should admit it was a colossal mis- 
take to have bought this; to bail out the 
drevious owner, really. 


Mr. Eakins: The jewel in the crown of 
Intario tourism, 


_ Ms. Bryden: The minister should come to 
t decision as to whether it is a good thing 
lo keep throwing good money after bad or 
whether he should perhaps close down the 
dlace and use that $750,000 for creating some 
eal jobs in the area, I don’t think anything 
vat a few maintenance jobs have been 
treated since the government bought Minaki 
sodge, and it doesn’t look like it’s ever 
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going to really go. What did you have in 
mind when you put that $750,000 in the 
estimates, what was it going to be spent on? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That $750,000 was 
put in the estimates as a figure to be re- 
covered from the Ministry of Northern Affairs, 
which will fund the ultimate construction of 
Minaki if we go that route. 

Ms. Bryden: What construction did you 
have in mind? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That figure was put. 
in a year ago when it appeared we would 
have an operator come in and manage it 
for us. That amount was put in this year’s 
votes in order to enable preliminary work to 
be undertaken, architectural drawings, engi- 
neering and so on, in anticipation of major 
construction commencing this coming year. 
Since the management agreement was not 
reached those moneys will not be spent. A 
small portion will be spent on some small 
survey work or something, but essentially 
that $750,000 will not be spent this year. 


Ms. Bryden: If you get a private sector 
operator to come in. If you do not, do you 
have any plans for continuing it as a govern- 
ment operation, and doing the construction 
which you thought was necessary to make it 
operable? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I thought I had just 
answered that question for your colleague. I 
will have decided that question by March 31. 

Mr. Di Santo: I have another question. 

Mr. Eakins: Could I ask the minister a 
question on that, a quick one? Does the 
$1,000 a day to keep it closed include the 
salaries? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It’s all-inclusive. 

Mr. Eakins: You have a board of directors. 
Does it include their salaries whenever they 
meet? I see you've just appointed a new one. 
Does it include Fred Boyer’s $47,000? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It includes— 

Mr. Eakins: Does that cost include all of 
those salaries, or are they extraP 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Eessentially, that’s 
all included. It’s not $1,000 a day. It will 
come in at about $200,000 this year. 

Mr. Eakins: Why would you need a board 
of directors, plus a managing director, Fred 
Boyer? Fred’s a good fellow and he has done 
a great job for tourism, but why would you 
need another person to head up Minaki when 
really there is no action there, it’s closed? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: It’s his job to get 
some action there, it’s that simple. 

Mr. Eakins: I see he has been pretty 
successful, nothing has happened. 
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Hon. Mr. Grossman: We went over this 
in public accounts last Thursday. The fact 
that we haven’t been able to conclude nego- 
tiations should not be taken to mean there 
has been no ongoing effort. One of the deals 
fell apart, but not because the maior hotel 
chain we were negotiating with didn’t think 
it was a good proposition. In fact they 
thought it would work, not in a major way 
in terms of major profits but well enouch 
for them to be willing to do it. Ultimately, 
however, their board of directors decided 
they didn’t want to insert themselves into the 
potential political hassle that would be en- 
tailed in the event the lodge failed to get 
off the ground in a major way. 

This is not, I would say, to suggest that 
the opposition parties would be the problem 
there. They meant politics in the larger sense 
of seeing their name in headlines if Minaki, 
which has 2 reputation after all these vears, 
didn’t go too well. So they backed off, not 
on business ground, really, but on political 
grounds. 

Fred Boyer has also spent a great deal of 
time with a third major hotel chain, taking 
them up there, walking them through, going 
over the fienres and negotiating with them. 
We have really nut a lot more time and effort 
into it thon would have been the case if we 
hadn’t had a civil servant working on it on 
a more or less full-time basis. 


Mr. Eakins: Fred’s a good man. 
Mr. Hoggertv: Put it in real estate multiple 
listing, you could save yourself $40,000. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: We're going to prove 
you cer wrong, 


r. Eakins: Tourism in Ontario should be 
Aire in the black; Minaki should be full 
and we should have several Minakis full. 
That is how tourism in Canada should be. 

Hon, Mr. Grossman: Tell your party to 
take that position; they keep telling me I 
should close Minaki. 

Mr. Eakins: The way it’s going it should 
be closed; we want to see some action. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: At public accounts 
they were telling me to close it. they were 
telling me to put dynamite in it: they weren’t 
telling me to open and operate it. 

Mr. Eakins: That was Sid Handleman, let’s 
get that straight. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You'd better read 
public accounts. 


Mr. Eakins: I read the Globe and Mail. 

Mr. Di Santo: I have another auestion. A 
few weeks aco a study for the Ministry of 
the Environment was made public. The study 
is quite alarming. It said that acid rain could 
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decimate the tourist industry in northern On- 
tario in 20 years; 6.000 iobs could be wived 
out with a loss of $28 million a year; 600 fish- — 
ing lodges could be affected. 

The study also indicated that 40 per cent 
of the lakes in Algoma could be destroved by — 
acid rain, which could affect about 90 per 
cent of the largest ones. It also said that — 
tourists are generally unsatisfied with the © 
quality of fish available for catch; and of 
course if they are unsatisfied they won’t come — 
next year. 

I would like to ask the minister if his minis- 
try has a position vis-a-vis this problem. If it — 
does, it’s very difficult to understand the in- 
cestuous relationshio which goes on within 
the Tory cabinet. What is that position? Also, 
if he has a position in support of the tourist 
industrv in northern Ontario, is he willing to 
make it public? If he is not willing to make 
it public, can he tell us what he is doing with 
his colleagne the Minister of the Environment 
(Mr. Parrott)? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The government is— 
working together on the problem. Harry Par- — ‘ 
rott and I have— 

Mr. Di Santo: To destroy the fishing in-_ 
dustry? i 


Be ee en oe i gs On OSD. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am not going to pay — 
much attention to that. We are working hard — 
on the situation. The Ministry of the Environ- _ 
ment does maintain testing stations to monitor 
the situation, and as some of the data becomes 
available we are going to be doing some im- — 
pact studies to assess it from the tourism 
standpoint. I can only assure vou that we are — 
all working together to solve the problem. | 


Mr. Di Santo: So you are at the stage of 
starting when we have a studv which says — 
that at the present rate the industry will be 
wived out in 20 vears, with a substantial loss — 
of jobs—6,000 jobs, and $28 million and vou ~ 
are saving that vou need another studv. T fail 
to understand. You are not satisfied with they | 
result of this study? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Data _ is a 
available all the time. From the tourism divi- — 
sion standpoint we want to be in a. position 
to have our own imnact studv with reeard to. 
the tourist industrv svecificallv; the lakes in- 
volved, the imnact on the lakes and so on, 
and we are doing that. | 

Mr. Di Santo: Okay. What kind of study. 
are you doing right now which will give you 
d'fferent results from the stydy done for the 
Ministry of the Environment? a 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The Ministry of the 
Environment is doing all the studies at pres-- 

















































ent, We are reviewing those studies from our 
own standpoint for tourism. 


Mr. Di Santo: Do you know that most. of 
the stations of the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment are located in the Muskokas and south- 
er Ontario, with very few in northern 
Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I want to tell you that 
we are monitoring the situation. We are mak- 
ing our own impact assessments based upon 
all of the information being provided by the 
_ Ministry of the Environment. 


Mr. Di Santo: Let me say that I am abso- 
lutely unsatisfied with your statement, because 
it doesn’t answer the crisis which is develop- 
‘ing there. It is a situation that has been 
known for many years and which is becoming 
very serious. It is up to you to state that you 
want to make further studies. I think the 
people in northem Ontario, the 6,000 workers 
at the lodges, are interested in some political 
action and some political direction. If it 
‘doesn’t happen then it is your, responsibility. 
As the Minister of Industry and Tourism I 
think you should take a stand at this point. I 
don’t think you can go to the people of north- 
ern Ontario and tell them you are studying 
the situation when they live in that situation 
of crisis every day. It is threatening their in- 
dustry and livelihood. 


_. Hon. Mr. Grossman: I understand that you 
don’t think my answer saying we are studying 
the situation is good enough. If I had said 
we arent studying the situation then you 
would have gone berserk. I am telling you we 
are studying the situation because— 


Mr. Di Santo: I am not saying that. Why 
do you have to distort what I am saying? 
What I’m asking is what type of action are 
you taking? 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: The whole point of 
what I am saying is that as Minister of Indus- 
try and Tourism my role is to ensure that the 
government understands the impact of this 
problem on tourism. It is not my responsibility 
to work out the various solutions to that prob- 
lem. You know that perfectly well. 

That is a Ministry of the Environment 
irea. The way a cabinet works, the way a 
sorporation works, even a union and even 
our caucus, is that you divide up the re- 
ponsibilities. Harry Parrott can’t be expected 
o be an expert on tourism and I can’t be 
‘xpected to be an expert on the environment. 
Te is entitled to draw on the resources and 
nformation from his colleagues to get the 
ull dimensions of the problem. From my 
tandpoint, my responsibility to the tourist in- 
lustry is to make sure we are letting the 
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ministry that is responsible for solving the 
problem on behalf of this government know 
what the impact is on tourism. That is pre- 
cisely and completely what we are doing. 
Mr. Di Santo: I think that was the very 
question J asked at the beginning; what you 
are doing from the standpoint of your min- 
istry, not what you think. The people of 
northern Ontario are less concerned about 
what you think; they expect some action from 
you. The way your government operates it 
seems it is quite irrelevant if the lodges have 
to close down and stay closed, with the loss 
of jobs. 
[10:00] 


What I am asking is what kind of action 
are you taking? How much money are you 
spending on the studies you are undertaking? 
How many people are working on them? 
When can we expect some results and a 
public statement from your ministry? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: There will be no pub- 
lic statement. It will be information that we 
will pass on to Dr. Parrott. 


Mr. Eakins: How many dollars did you 
tell Harry Parrott we have lost already? Can 
you estimate that? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: [ don’t have that. 


Mr. Samis: Have you met with anybody in 
the tourist industry to find out from their 
perspective the extent of the acid rain? 


Mr. Eakins: Does Harry Parrott know the 
possibility of the loss? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The Ministry of the 
Environment has a lot of this information. 


Mr. Chairman: But this is a business 
thing. It is not an environmental thing when 
you talk about the impact on their operations. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: What we have to 
know is a projection of the impact upon the 
lakes and the extent to which the fish are 
being depleted from the lakes. That is the 
way you will project what is going to happen 
to the tourist business on any particular lake 
in any particular area. 

It would be very foolhardy of us to pre- 
sume to measure the impact on tourism by 
simply. canvassing the tourist operators and 
saying, “how much of your busines”’— 


Mr. Samis: It is quite simple. I asked you 
if you had met with any of them. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: John Maxwell has 
probably visited more tourist outfitters and 
lodges in the part of the province affected 
in the six months he has been in this min- 
istry than any of you have visited in five 
years. 
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Mr. Samis: That is what we are asking. 
Are you specifically meeting with them to 
determine the effects of the publicity? For 
example, in this week’s Time magazine there 
is a big writeup on acid rain. It mentioned 
Sudbury and northern Ontario. Millions of 
Americans will read that and say, “Well gee, 
should I?” 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: If we presumed that 
these types of conversations were an adequate 
measure we would not be giving an adequate 
picture. If we took this past summer you 
would consider that it has little or no impact, 
because almost all the resorts experienced 
their best season ever. Every lodge in Mus- 
koka, I think without exception, experienced 
their best season ever. So if you want to 
take that as an answer— 

Mr. Samis: Surely the publicity has been 
mainly— 

Mr. Eakins: Tell us why. 


Hon. Mr. ‘Grossman: You're asking me if I 
have monitored to see how the last summer 
went, 


Mr. Samis: This industry is affected. Sure- 
ly you have to consider it next year. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I agree, but in terms 
of doing any sort of a scientific— 


Mr. Samis: It is not scientific using your 
staff, 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: What kind of analysis 
do you want me to make? 


Mr. Samis: You have a staff. You are in 
there to represent the tourist industry just 
as Lorne Henderson is in there to represent 
the farmer. My colleague has just asked you 
what representation are you making on their 
behalf to put pressure on the Ministry of 
the Environment to get serious about the 
damn thing? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am telling you we 
have made several representations. We talk 
often; our staffs meet often and exchange in- 
formation. I am only dealing with the sug- 
gestion that we ought to get on the phone 
and talk to people to see how much the 
publicity in Time magazine this week af- 
fected their tourism business last summer. 

Mr. Samis: You are twisting it now, come 
on. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The answer is, not 
a hell of a lot. 


Mr. Di Santo: Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand the minister doesn’t want to answer. 
Last January we missed the international 
tourism fair in West Berlin. The report was 
that the provinces went along with the federal 
government and there was quite an uproar. 
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People spoke of tragedy and a serious error 
in judgement. The Ontario tourist operators 


were forced to use American stands or Aus-— 


trian displays or private operators’ displays. 
Did you make any study of the impact, 
and survey of the business we lost because 


of our lack of participation in that fair? What 


is your program for next year? We understand 


that $150 million of the tourist promotion ex- 
penses generated have been directed to North © 


America and quite a lot of that could have 


come to Canada if we had had a very strong 


presence at the tourism show. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: The answers are no 
we haven’t made any study; but yes, we are ~ 


going back in. 


Mr. Di Santo: We are going back to the 


fair? Okay. 


I would like to ask a quick question, the — 


last one. We know that in the second quarter 
the tourist travel account has been active but 
that seasonally adjusted we may end up 
with the year still in deficit. Some of the real 
reasons that have been pointed out by the 
tourist industry are the food costs and cost 
of alcohol, and interest rates. In fact they 


said, “We appreciate the campaign We Treat 
You Royally,” but of course for under capi- | 


talized, small tourist operators, the interest 
rates are quite devastating. 


This is another area where you are in | 


conflict, your government is in conflict with 


the federal government, which happens to be | 
a Tory government at this stage. I appre- | 
ciate your interest in small business, in the | 
tourist industry this is a particularly sensi- | 
tive area, What are you doing in order to 
alleviate the problems created for the tourist © 
operators by the interest rates, in view of | 
the fact that the ODC has given very few | 
grants because there is no demand or for | 


other reasons? There have in fact been very 
few grants to the tourist operators. 


Hon, Mr. Grossman: I know you are aware 
of the Tourism Redevelopment Incentive | 


Program which we put in place, which will 
subsidize interest rates five per icent for 


those wishing to make new investments, © 
which we think are important new invest- | 


ments, in the tourist industry. 


We are also, through TRIP, providing for 
refinancing under certain circumstances and | 
conditions, which gives long-term stability ” 
on those kinds of mortgages. So I think we | 
are providing the tourist industry some great | 
degree of assistance against high interest — 


rates. 

I remind you of the ODC programs, which 
in northern and eastern Ontario currently 
have interest rates that I suppose are still at 
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about 10% per cent for tourist loans. I think 
that is pretty important. 
__ I also remind you of the sales tax exemp- 
tions on hotel and restaurant equipment, sales 
tax exemptions which continue on those kinds 
of things for people who want to expand; 
that helps quite a bit. 
Mr. Di Santo: Why do you think the 
tourist operators are saying they are over- 
taxed? What does the program do for the 
current operations, not for the new opera- 
tions or refinancing for long-term stability 
as you said, but— 
__ Hon. Mr. Grossman: We have a five per 
cent interest subsidy for new operations or 
‘those which are expanding. We have the 
ODC programs which have 10% per cent 
mortgages for new or expanding operations. 
For the existing operations, or the ones you 
talked about which are making no changes, 
we have under certain circumstances a re- 
financing program under TRIP. 


Mr. Di Santo: You think they should be 
satisfied? 

~ Hon, Mr. Grossman: I think, in terms of 
the entire economy, there is probably no 
sector that is better buffered against interest 


vates than the tourism sector in Ontario. 

















































ponsibility to see that government policy is 
noving in this area. Recently I was at an 
cid rain conference where one of the 
peakers said that to spend all your money 
n monitoring lakes and testing to find out 
he extent of the damage may be like buying 
| ticket to an autopsy, it may be too late. 

| One thing I would really like to ask the 
uinister. Where does he stand on the ques- 
on of really eliminating the cause of acid 
iy which starts with cutting down the 
missions from Inco? Is he prepared to push 
ie Ministry of the Environment to put a 
2w control order on Inco, immediately, to 
st those emissions down? That is really the 
ily way to cure the acid rain problem, that 
to reduce the emissions at that source, as 
ell as emissions from coal-fired power 
ations. 


_|Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am in favour of 
itting out the sources of acid rain which 
€ causing problems for Ontario’s tourist 
dustry; I know you share my view on that, 


Ms. Bryden: Are you in favour of cutting 
; the largest source of sulphur dioxide on 





the North American continent, which is caus- 
ing problems for the tourist industry? There 
is no doubt about that. With its super stack 


it is spreading the emissions all over the 
province. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: You may take that 
position, but you know as well as I that if 
the American sources of acid rain were cut 
out we would have no problems with our 
Ontario tourist industry. 


Ms. Bryden: I don’t think that is true. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I will come to your 
speech Monday night. You can try to prove 
I am wrong, but I’m right. 


Ms. Bryden: The tourist industry generally, 
in both northern and southern Ontario, is 
affected by what is coming out of Inco, and 
what is coming out of Nanticoke and some 
of our other coal-fired stations. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Why don’t you be as 
hard on the Americans as you are on the 
Canadians on the subject? 


Ms. Bryden: We need to approach it from 
both angles, but we can’t just say, “Let’s 
wait until the Americans clean up their en- 
vironment.” 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: They are the major 
source of the problem for Ontario’s tourist 
industry. I just find it incredible that you 
bash the American multinationals for carrying 
on business here in Ontario, but when it 
comes to the acid rain problems where the 
Americans are causing most of the problems 
for us, you bash the Canadian companies and 
ignore the American ones. 


Ms. Bryden: It is really the governments 
that are not enforcing the emission controls. 
Any company that is contributing to this 
should be under control orders. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That approach is 
causing problems for our firms, without solv- 
ing the problem. 

Ms. Bryden: I am asking the minister to 
push his colleagues in cabinet to see that we 
clean up our own environment. I challenge 
his question that more than half of it comes 
from America. We don’t have the data, 
really, on that; the fact remains there is a 
considerable amount coming from our 
sources. 

I just wanted to deal with one other topic, 
and that is the ministry slogan We Treat You 
Royally. The one sector of his industry that 
he does not treat royally is that made up 
of the employees, particularly waitresses, who 
are subject to below the normal level of 
minimum wage, who are expected to make it 
up by tips, who get widely varying amounts 
of tips and who are actually living well 
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below the poverty line, particularly in small 
establishments. In effect, he is building an 
industry on people who are treated not 
royally but more like slaves, with this very 
low minimum wage and with shift work, split 
shifts and that sort of thing. 

You are proposing, by supporting the con- 
vention centre out of provincial funds, to 
provide more of these low-paid jobs— 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Careful, your party 
supports it. 

Ms. Bryden: If you are going to provide 
jobs you should provide decent jobs. Actually 
the convention centre, it seems to me, is 
largely a welfare state for the owners of 
overbuilt hotels. Why can’t they put up the 
money instead of the province putting up 
the money, and then your money from the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism could go 
into the creation of some decent jobs in— 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Do you know the 
labour council of Metropolitan Toronto is 
one of the strongest proponents of the con- 
vention centre? 

Ms. Bryden: In the absence of any other 
job creation by the ministry, I can under- 
stand them wanting— 

_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: That isn’t what they 
said. 

Ms. 
created. 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: That isn’t what they 
said. That isn’t what they said at all. 


Ms. Bryden: I really can’t see why these 
owners of the overbuilt hotels cannot build 
the convention centre; they are the ones who 
are going to benefit from it mostly. At the 
same time the minister should be exercising 
his influence with the Minister of Labour 
(Mr. Elgie) to see that employees in this 
industry are not treated like slaves and paid 
a minimum wage that is below the $3 level. 


[t0:15] 

I would like to see us get away from the 
tipping system altogether, but at least if it 
were on a uniform basis of a 15 per cent 
service charge which actually went to the 
employees there might be some fairness in a 
different minimum wage. It still doesn’t really 
work out fairly, because they work in differ- 
ent kinds of establishments. 

Apparently the minister is not concerned 
about whether the employees are able to 
treat our tourists adequately or whether they 
are so overworked and so underpaid they 
may ‘have trouble treating our visitors royally. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I happen to think as 
a group they treat our visitors very royally 
and are a fine asset to our tourist industry. I 


Bryden: —some construction jobs 
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think many of them do very well under the) 
current system. I believe, as does the Min-— 
ister of Labour, there are no instances in| 
which they are making less than the mini- 
mum wage. If there are any, you should let 
the Minister of Labour know of that position. | 
I will pass on to my colleague and others 
who are concerned about the tourist industry | 
that you and your party believe there should . 
be 15 per cent tacked on to every tourist. 
bill in the province. We will try to accommo- | 
date that situation. : 
Ms. Bryden: And no tipping allowed. 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: I'll pass that on. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: There is one thing that) 
has been partially discussed but I’m not too: 
clear on it, It’s been bothering me for a long 
while. The minister announced on October: 
13 that Ontario will provide $3.5 million to. 
back loans to our tourist operators in hopes: 
of rejuvenating the flagging industry. Yester-) 
day, the minister said aid is being offered 
because the $5 billion industry has shown) 
no growth since the 1973 oil crisis. The’ 
money is primarily intended to help tourist. 
camps offer more variety and facilities, such 
as insulation of tennis courts. Under the pro- 
gram the government will grant these loans 
to a maximum of $500,000 for up to 15 years.) 
Interest rates will be subsidized. | 
I was wondering how many have applied. 
Has that fund been utilized? Ss 
Mr. Tully: We have had a substantial 
number of inquiries. In terms of formal ap-\ 
plications, I would say we have probably. 
sent out application forms to about three; 
dozen interested tourism operators. We are in 
the process of looking at the first of those 
applications that have come back to us. — 
We have one that is very close to the fina 
stage of negotiation and is ready to be look:, 
ed at by the board of the Employment! 
Development Fund. 1 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Will there be opening) 
for more applications? If there were nee 
would there be money made available? — 
Mr. Tully: There would be money avail: 
able. a 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: I remind you, Mr 
Miller, the program calls for $15 million by 
way of government guaranteed loans, whicl 
are arranged through the banks, The touris’ 
program does all that work. It guarantees th’ 
money to the bank, They get five points 
whatever their rate is at the time. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Five points lower thar 
the going rate? 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s right. The $3." 
million is in part to cover the five per cer 
interest subsidy. | 


| 
| 
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| Mr. G. I. Miller: I appreciate those an- 
| swers. 

_]I think there has been a proposal that 
‘Highway 3 be designated the Colonel 
Thomas Talbot Trail. I think the minister is 
‘aware of that. We had a meeting with the 
‘Minister of Transportation and Communica- 
tions (Mr. Snow) and he made an announce- 
ment on November 9. 

Now that affects the north shore of Lake 
Erie which I would say has been a depress- 
ed area for some years as far as tourism is 
concerned, though I think there is a lot of 
potential there. We do have 60 million to 
70 million Americans we can draw from, plus 
southern Ontario. With energy going the 
way it is, I wonder when you are designat- 
ing funds I know in eastern Ontario and 
northern Ontario you specialize and give 
special rates, do you designate any of them 
for other parts of Ontario? Could that Lake 
Erie area fit into that type of a program so 
that you provide a service for southern On- 
tario and stimulate the tourist industry gen- 
srally in the area? 


' Hon. Mr. Grossman: The ODC programs 
currently do give the preferential rates in 
rthem and eastern Ontario for tourism 
. But the Tourism Redevelopment In- 
xentive Program, and that is the one we are 
ust talking about, is a fund being run essen- 
ially like the Employment Development 
fund and that gives the ministers the 
ecision-making authority to make the loans 
m a selective basis. I can assure you when 
hat sort of thing is being done we give great 
onsideration to the importance of any par- 
icular project to a particular part of the 
yrovince, so that as I have said with some of 
he EDF grants that we have made, some of 
hem would never have been made if they 
vere in the Golden Horseshoe but we made 
hem because that number of jobs is absolute- 
crucial to the community involved, for 
xample Smiths Falls. We otherwise might 
ot have approved it for the Golden Horse- 
~ hoe. 
_| So that sort of situation applies. If it’s 
‘omething that will make a greater impact 
it happens on the north shore of Lake 
Tie than it would if the same project was 
ding to, say Muskoka, it would be approved 
| i your area. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I just want to express 
. nat I think it is a step forward. We do have 
|) lot of provincial parks. The facilities are 
tere. We have many marinas, in my own 
ding particularly I think there is a good 
ipply of marinas and a lot of potential for 
?owth. The operators could use the support 


































to stimulate further growth. In order to bor- 
row money you have to have the people com- 
ing in; that stimulates the whole system, it 
goes hand-in-hand. Maybe you could give that 
some special consideration. 

I know the chamber of commerce of Port 
Rowan has been in touch with your ministry. 
At the present time there is no accommoda- 
tion there as far as motels are concerned. 
There are a lot of attractions like the Backus 
conservation area, the Port Royal goose sanc- 
tuary; it is the migrating area for wildlife, for 
ducks, geese and swans in the fall and spring. 
I think if they could provide the facilities and 
be able to finance development it goes hand- 
in-hand. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: So do we. Our tourism 
field staff is looking for those opportunities. 
We are really trying to work very closely with 
the municipalities involved and with the local 
tourist operators to see how we can maximize 
some of those things. As I was saying earlier, 
we are now trying to move into a phase where 
we can do more long-range planning and be- 
gin to look at some of the problems rather 
than only responding to ad hoc proposals that 
come out of various committees. I think it 
gives us an opportunity to look at parts of 
the province and say, “Here’s an underutil- 
ized and untapped part of the province where 
maybe we should put on a thrust over the 
next few years.” Yes, that will go on. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: One final question: I was 
wondering what the figures would be for To- 
ronto this year? Has there been a considerable 
growth in tourism as a result of the devalu- 
ated dollar? I have tried to get hotel rooms 
in Toronto the last three or four months and 
there have been several times I haven’t been 
able to get a room in the downtown area. I 
just wondered if you have any up-to-date 
figures, or will that take another year before 
you can calculate that? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I have a friend with 
an apartment, let me know. 

You are quite right. The situation in To- 
ronto was terrific this year. It was really, I 
think, the best tourist season they have ever 
had. As Mr. Maxwell reminds me, two major 
hotels in Toronto have closed just recently, 
which has taken off the market— 

Mr. G. I. Miller: The King Edward and the 
Lord Simcoe? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: This has made a bit of 
a squeeze but that might be alleviated over 
the next couple of years, it could well be that 
we may have a new hotel in the offing. 

But in any case yes, it was an excellent year 
for Toronto tourism, an absolutely booming 
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year. The hotels were full on very many oc- 
casions, even before those two hotels closed. 
It is really quite a healthy situation for Metro. 
One of the things we are trying to do is take 
this new popularity of Metropolitan Toronto, 
which has now acquired an international repu- 
tation as a great city to visit, and build upon 
that to get people here for a couple of days 
and move them out to another part of the 
province. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: An example, again, is ex- 
ploring in the Jarvis area, which has not been 
running at full capacity. It’s a good facility I 
think. Simcoe has many good facilities too as 
far as motels are concerned. I think there ‘has 
to be a tie between them. It is up to the 
ministry to designate areas so that they can 
take trips from Toronto. Again we are only 70 
miles from Toronto. It’s just an hour and a 
half’s drive and I think that could be a pri- 
ority in planning for the future. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Thank you. I appreci- 
ate that. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty. 


Mr. Haggerty: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I want to bring something to the attention 
of the minister and hope that he can be of 
some assistance and some help, and that is the 
matter relating to the town of Fort Erie, 
which may be losing another industry. It’s 
one of the largest tourist attractions in the 
area, in the whole peninsula, and that is the 
Fort Erie racetrack. I am sure you are aware 
the Ontario Jockey Club is considering closing 
that track down. It employs an average of 
about 300 persons for about four or five 
months of the year, bringing in about $17 
million to $20 million a year in revenue, you 
might say on wagering, to the province of On- 
tario. Of course it adds to the almost $50 
million that is raised in racetrack money. 

I don’t know what I can suggest to the 
minister, but it does bring in a large number 
of Americans. Almost 51 per cent of the bets 
wagered there is American money, and I sug- 
gest that we can’t afford to lose another indus- 
try there. We lost the St. Catharines raceway. 
It is sitting there idle. I said before, jokingly, 
if you want to spend $19 million for a centre 
down there, a convention centre or something 
like that, maybe we should be looking at one 
of the racetracks in the area. 

It is going to cause a problem there. Maybe 
you should be looking at the tax structure that 
affects the racetrack. Perhaps it’s the horse- 
men looking for larger purses, larger winnings 
to keep their horses at the track. I think one 
per cent of that revenue goes back to the 
racetrack, or the Ontario Jockey Club, and is 
passed on down to the chain of horse breed- 
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ers, the winner and so on. Perhaps considera- 
tion should be given to increasing that return, 
giving a little better return to the industry | 
that will help the system where a track is 
losing some revenue. | 
Maybe it’s a result of not spending enough | 
money on advertising. The racetracks in the | 
States—Finger Lakes and Batavia and places 
like that—are advertising all the time on TV. 
stations, particularly along the border, and | 
of course this is stiff competition for the | 
Canadian trotting tracks. | 
I know that the mayor of Fort Erie has | 
suggested offtrack betting, but I think we | 
had better be careful. I supported that one | 
time, but I am afraid that if you go to off-' 
track betting all the industry would be gone | 
in the province of Ontario and we would be | 
running all the horses from the southern 
tracks of the United States. Offtrack betting | 
may generate some revenue here to Ontario; | 
but the track operators are a good-size busi- | 
iness, a good-size industry in Ontario; and I | 
suggest that it’s a good tourist attraction. . 
You should take a close look at this and see 
if you can’t assist the industry somehow. I | 
don’t know how, but I think they need some ' 
assistance, even some advertising through this | 
ministry. s | 
[10:30] 


You advertise the city of Niagara Falls, | 
with the falls being the major attraction, , 
but for some unknown reason the other sites | 
in the area are missed. There’s much to be 
offered in the area, the racetrack is one of | 
them, and of course the Sherkston Beaches 
Operation is exceptionally good. I see Mr. : 
Wilson nodding his head. It is a great attrac- 
tion with about two and a half miles of | 
excellent shoreline, sandy beach and all that. | 

But I am _ thinking particularly of the. 
racetrack. We could be losing it and that ; 
means another industry gone in a rather 
depressed area. I just don’t think we can 
take it any more. I think you have to look | 
outside the city limits of Toronto. There are | 
other areas that could use additional funding | 
to assist them to bring tourists to the prov- | 
ince of Ontario. | 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I just found out about — 
the Fort Erie racetrack situation. I will be | 
speaking to my colleague the Minister of | 
Consumer and Commercial Relations (Mr. 
Drea) about it, likely tomorrow, when I next | 
see him. He’s done his share. 

In my time, when I was responsible for | 
overseeing the racing commission, the indus- 
try at large seemed to be doing not to0 
badly. It wasn’t doing terribly well, but then | 
it wasn’t in dire straits. The sire stakes pro-~ 
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gram had worked fairly well and had up-. 
graded the types of horses that were showing 
up at the tracks, which I think did help to 
_keep our industry competitive here. 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s one of the most beauti- 
ful racetracks in North America. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I’ve been to the Fort 
Erie track, indeed at one time—well I’ve 
been there. . 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Could I ask a supple- 
mentary and maybe make another suggestion 
along the same line, it comes under the car 
tacing business? 

_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: We are not at that 
vote yet. 

“Mr. G. I. Miller: I know we're not, but 
jit concerns the Cayuga Speedway. Although 
Tm not a real fan myself, they do have a 
difficult time with financing and making ends 
meet. Perhaps weather conditions are also 
influential. It’s had races lined up and they 
have been rained out on a number of oc- 
casions, 

_ Both the Cayuga Speedway and the drag 
strip are similar facilities, and they hit them 
iy heavy for taxes and there is nothing 
n PetuUIN. . 

As Ray pointed out, the Fort Erie race- 
tack, the oval, I think is a three quarter 
mile track and is perhaps one of the finest 
acilities in Canada. Maybe some considera- 
ion should be given to that type of recrea- 
ion too. 


Mr. Haggerty: The Fort Erie racetrack 
ays taxes to the municipality of $300,000; 
ts the largest taxpayer in the community. — 


_ Hon. Mr. Grossman: Is that right? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: They hit them pretty 
ard. 

Mr. Eakins: I know that we only have a 
ttle time and I don’t intend to take too 
quch, I only have another question or so. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: That’s what Odoardo 
aid for 45 minutes. 


|. Mr. Eakins: I learn from Odoardo, he’s a 
ood operator. 

Just before moving on, we were talking 
pout the hotels in Toronto. I think they've 
ad a record year. It’s very difficult, even on 
| weekend, to get space. I see a lot of people 
ming from New York state and other 
laces and I think that’s great. 

Have you been monitoring the accom- 
iodation taxP I’ve been a strong supporter 
: this, and still am, but I hear some cri- 
cism of it. People are saying, “The hotels 
ut up their rates regardless.” Do you see 
te accommodation tax as having an effect 





























on the increase in tourism? How do you 
moderate the accommodation tax? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: This is a tough one. 


Mr. Eakins: Does it have a bearing on 


whether people come or not? Does it keep 
down the cost? 


Hon. Mr, Grossman: I look at it this way: 
American tourism fell off after 1973. I think 
it fell off in some measure because there 
was the perception that holidays in Canada 
were too expensive. I don’t know which straw 
breaks the camel’s back, but right now we 
are in a position in which holidays in Canada 
are once again perceived to be relatively in- 
expensve, partly because of the devaluated 
dollar, partly because costs here have mod- 
erated well, Inflation in the US is now run- 
ning at 13 per cent, ours is moderate. 

In terms of the general image we present 
in the United States, I think it is important 
to keep us out of a situation where in one 
fell swoop all accommodation in Ontario 
goes up by seven per cent. My feeling is 
let’s just keep it moderated. 


Mr. Eakins: I would agree. There is one 
thing I wanted to mention, and that is the 
Hostelry Institute. Marion Bryden mentioned 
something important tonight in regard to the 
status of our waiters, waitresses, cooks and 
chefs, I am delighted to see the Hostelry 
Institute is getting under way. I hope it is 
very successful, because one thing we have 
to do in this province is elevate the status 
of the waiter and waitress. For too long they 
have been considered the bottom of the 
harrel in status. It has been the general feel- 
ing that anyone can be a waiter or waitress, 
and I don’t think this is true. Through the 
Hostelry Institute and other programs I hope 
we will be able to upgrade the waiters, wait- 
resses, cooks and chefs. 

Could you give us some background infor- 
mation on the Hostelry Institute? Who can 
take part in the Hostelry Institute? Where do 
they draw their students? Are they from exist- 
ing industries, existing businesses? If young 
people want to get into the hospitality in- 
dustry as waiters, waitresses, cooks or chefs, 
can they apply to the institute or do they 
have to go through an existing business? 

Second, I am delighted to see that it is 
going to be through the community college 
system. Will it expand to other colleges out- 
side of George Brown? I am thinking of Sir 
Sandford Fleming and others throughout the 
province, so that people generally would not 
have to descend on Toronto, They should 
have the opportunity to avail themselves of 
courses throughout the province. Could you 
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bring us up to date on what your plans are 
for the Hostelry Institute? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: The Hostelry Institute 
will be as accessible as any community col- 
lege is, by simple application. 

Mr. Eakins: Any community college can 
take part in the program? . 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: George Brown Com- 
munity College will be the campus for the 
Hostelry Institute. The kinds of things we are 
trying to accomplish at the Hostelry Institute 
unfortunately can’t be provided in all com- 
munity colleges, simply because of the mas- 
sive investment of capital in the right kind 
of equipment, We want to train chefs, pastry 
cooks and so on, and that requires a rather 
extensive facility. So we are following the ex- 
ample of many other jurisdictions and picking 
one plant in which to arrange to do that. In 
other words, it is not something that would 
be easily mobile throughout the province. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What about northern On- 
tarioP Do they all have to come to Toronto? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: There are no plans at 
the present time for other parts of the prov- 
ince. There are at least five other countries 
which have the equivalent of the Hostelry 
Institute and all of them have only one. That 
is usually because of the cost. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: The reason I was asking 
was because up in Burks Falls, and I get to 
Burks Falls occasionally, the indication there 
is the girls don’t want to leave home, They 
would rather stay there and do some things 
they shouldn’t be doing. I just wonder if there 
‘5 any way to encourage them to— 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I think our We Treat 
You Royally program as it continues and our 
field staff as they continue their contribution, 
and a lot of the efforts we are into to bolster 
the tourist industry will emphasize its im- 
portant status. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Northern Ontario is a 
good area for this industry; maybe vou 
should take something there in the wav of 
training so they wouldn’t have to come to 
Toronto. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am not sure where 
we would have built it; apart from the con- 
straints we had a building here which could 
be adapted. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I just use Burks Falls as 
an example. 


Mr. Eakins: Will the Hostelry Institute 
deal with waiters and waitresses, or is it 
mainly chefs? 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: 
waiters and waitresses. 


It will deal with 
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Mr. Eakins: I think it is important that 
this particular area be upgraded, because it 
is one area where you receive a lot of com-— 
plaints. It is something I think has to be 
tied in with the We Treat You Royally cam- 
paign, which I think is a good campaign. It_ 
really has to be an ongoing one. } 

As I said before, I think the program 
really should be encouraged throughout all | 
ministries. I don’t think it should just be 
aimed at the people who have to upgrade | 
their approach to people, in hotels, motels | 
or restaurants, et cetera. I think it should | 
start at the ministries in Queen’s Park, how 
the people receive visitors right here in the 
parliament buildings and everywhere. I think | 
it has to be an all-over program; I hope it | 
will spread wherever possible. 4 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: I might remind yor 
that in eastern Ontario we had some feder 
customs officers taking the course. I thought | 
that was pretty important. if 


Mr. Eakins: Almost everyone comes bah | 
from the deep south saying, “Boy, we were 
treated just great. They were so friendly and | 
asked us to come back again.” I was visiting | 
some relatives in Georgia last March and | 
what a difference it was once we hit the | 
service centres on 401. 


spend much money down there. | 

Mr. Eakins: No. I was only there three 
days. The accommodation was free so it 
didn’t cost me anything. a 
Hon. Mr. Grossman: You didn’t buy any- | 
thing. =. | 

Mr. Eakins: No, I didn’t buy anything. 


the approach to service at the service centres 
and whether you feel welcome or not. We 


for people coming across the border; that and 


a 
fe 


you do go south. They have excellent rest | 


‘ 


spots. It shows us lacking a little bit, I think. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I am concerned about | 
that. We are looking, for example, at- the 
Buffalo to Toronto run on the Queen Eliza- | 
beth. It doesn’t have adequate—I don’t think 
it has any rest areas. 2 | 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Except the weigh scales; 
that’s the only place you can stop and have | 
a sleep. 
look at that in conjunction with our whole 
program related to tourist information centres” 
throughout the province. 
























Mr. Eakins: Anything you do in that re- 
gard will have our full support. I think it is 
very important. 

We could talk all night about tourism, but 
I think I have touched on most of the things 
I wanted to talk about. There is only one 
other area we might take a look at, and as 
far as developing a new program I don’t 
think we have given that much attention to 
it in Ontario—I know it is growing through- 
out western Canada—and that is the farm 
vacation programs. 

I would like us to ‘get involved in the farm 
vacation program, because I think it has a lot 
of possibilities, Saskatchewan, for instance, 
has a very active farm vacation program. If 
‘there needs to be some encouragement in this 
field I think we should give it. 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: I would conclude by 
saying we did include, this year, a section on 
farm vacations in one of our publications. 
The truth is they aren’t going as well as I 
thought they might, but we are continuing 
to promote that. Thank you for raising it, 
and thank you for your suggestion through 
these tourism estimates. Next year we will do 
tourism first. 


_ Ms. Bryden: When the minister said he 
was sure all the waiters and waitresses were 
getting at least the minimum wage when you 
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added their tips, does he know what the 
minimum wage works out to, that is if they 
got $3 an hour with their tips included? In 
a year it is $6,240, which is away below the 
poverty line. Is he prepared to build an in- 
dustry on that basis or is he prepared to see 
that the minimum wage of $3 be applied 
and the tips be on top of that if he wants to 
attract good people into the industry? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: Obviously the govern- 
ment believes its current minimum wage 
policy is fair and works or else we would 
have raised it. 


Ms. Bryden: Could you live on $120 a 
week? 

Hon. Mr. Grossman: You might want to 
raise this with the Minister of Labour. Obvi- 
ously I support the government policy on 
minimum wage. 

Ms. Bryden: Try it for one week; just see 
how it works out. 

Vote 2304 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: This completes the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Industry and Tour- 
ism 


Hon. Mr. Grossman: Thank you, gentle- 
men and lady. 


The committee adjourned at 10:45 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:07 p.m. in com- 
mittee room 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


Mr. Chairman: I recognize a quorum. We'll 
call the meeting to order. The minister 
normally has opening remarks and we'll ex- 
tend that courtesy to you, Mr. Minister, 


_ Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Chairman I would like 
to raise a point of procedure with you first. 
Tm not sure just how it’s done, but I would 
like to use about 15 minutes of my presenta- 


tion, when we get around to it later this 


f evening, with a video film. I don’t know 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


} 


| 


| 


ot 
| 
| 


whether we need permission of the com- 
mittee, or whether it’s all right with those 
here, but I thought I would raise this point 
of procedure at the beginning. 


Mr. Chairman: Do any members of the 


_committee have any objections? 


| ‘ 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Mackenzie let me 
know beforehand what was going on and I 
have no objection to it. I know any film he 
presents would be suitably censored and un- 
biased and reflect the true views of all society, 
so I have absolutely no objection to it what- 
soever, knowing the fair, unprejudiced, un- 
biased, detailed cutting and editing that 
would have gone on. 


Mr. Mackenzie: It cuts through some of 
the biases of others. 


Mr. Di Santo: That’s what Frank Drea 


Says. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Do you want to identify 
those people? 











Mr. Wildman: If they turn white during 


the presentation they will be identifying 


themselves. 

_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: Better be careful, that 
kind of remark might get you into trouble. 
That might be a dangerous remark to make 





in the wrong setting, with garbage tracks 
running in front of us. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, those 
on my right and those on my left—I know 
that some on the right must feel un- 
characteristic in that position but— 


An hon. member: We want to see the TV. 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: Yes, you want to see the 
TV, I understand that. Those on the left 
have no desire to see the TV. 

In any event, at the outset, I would like 
to take the liberty of introducing some of 
the senior ministry staff, most of whom I’m 
sure are known to many of you. On my im- 
mediate left is Deputy Minister Tim Arm- 
strong. The assistant deputy minister, occu- 
pational health and safety, Dr. Rodney May, 
is second from the end to my left. The 
assistant deputy minister, program analysis 
and implementation, Nicholas Ignatieff, is two 
down from me, just next to the deputy. 

It is with a degree of pride that I introduce 
the former executive director of industrial 
relations, Vic Pathe, now assistant Deputy 
Minister in charge of industrial relations, re- 
flecting the new responsibilities that he car- 
ried before in his old title. Paul Hess, the 
ministry's senior legal counsel, sits there all- 
knowingly in the front row to my left. 

In addition, I am pleased to introduce 
three new colleagues who may or may not 
be known to some of you: Don Pollock, 
shyly sitting back in the corner—which is an 
unusual posture for him—is chairman of the 
manpower commission, having left the lucra- 
tive position of executive officer of Canada 
Wire and Cable, to fulfil a very important 
task, for which we are very grateful, by 
way of a two-year assignment as manpower 
chairman. 

George Adams, sitting humbly in the 
second row on the left, busy chairman of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board, comes 
back to us having been in private practice 
and also having been a former assistant 
deputy minister in the Ministry of Labour. 

Dr. Hans Beinum, sitting there modestly 
on the right, second row back, is the direc- 
tor of our Quality of Working Life Centre. 
He joined us over a year ago. Without being 
unduly proud, I might say he brings with 
him an international reputation as somewhat 
of an expert in this challenging and import- 
ant field. 

There are many other heads of programs 
and directors here tonight, all of whom con- 
tribute greatly to the ministry, and as the 
estimates progress I’m sure you will have an 
opportunity to meet with them and discuss 
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the various questions relating to their 
divisions. 

Although this is only the second estimates 
debate in which I have participated, on the 
basis of last year’s experience I believe it 
offers one of the better opportunities for 
open, frank and detailed discussions of the 
many important issues facing the Ministry 
of Labour. 

We have been allocated 23 hours for this 
purpose—some say too many; some Say too 
few—and while I have certain preliminary 
comments to make I don’t wish at this time 
to engage in any prolonged introductory re- 
marks. I think it’s important to get on with 
the program details without undue delay. 

However, it may be useful at the outset 
to set in perspective the ministry’s general 
mandate and task by reviewing its develop- 
ment over the last four years—sort of a four- 
year plan retrospectively viewed. 

In the fall of 1975, Ontario’s work force 
numbered 8,800,000 compared ito the 
4,300,000 we have today. In 1975, this Min- 
istry of Labour had a complement of 751 
and a budget of $18,760,000. Today, the 
ministry has a total staff of 1,272, with a 
budget of approximately $48,000,000, This 
reflects not only the growth of the work 
force but the increased statutory and pro- 
gram responsibilities to which I will refer 
in a moment. 

The profile of the labour force has also 
changed, For example, the participation rate 
of women has increased in the last four years 
from 49 per cent to 54 per cent. The rate of 
employment growth in services Ihas outpaced 
that in manufacturing, although in the last 
year or two it is interesting to note this trend 
has been slightly reversed, in large part due 
to the stimulus to manufacturing resulting 
from the declining value of the Canadian 
dollar in international markets. The effects 
of the birth rate increases in the 1950s and 
1960s have intensified over the last four 
years, putting particular strains on our capa- 
city to provide employment opportunities for 
our youth. 

[8:15] 

Of course, inflation continues to threaten 
the real earnings of all citizens. In 1975, the 
first year of the anti-inflation program, the 
consumer price index stood at 142.8. In 
October 1979 it had risen to 195.9, an in- 
crease of 37.2 per cent, for an average annual 
increase of 9.3 per cent. These persistent 
problems cause concern to all wage earners 
and have important ramifications for the work 
of the conciliation and mediation branch of 
the ministry and its endeavours to assist bar- 
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gaining parties in arriving at satisfactory | 
settlements. | 

All of this must be viewed against a back- | 
drop of slower economic growth and the very _ 
real danger of a deepening recession in the | 
economy of our major trading partner over 
the next 12 months. | 

It would be idle to pretend that this min- 
istry can have a decisive impact on the nega- 
tive aspects revealed in the recent economic — 
indicators, However, we do have a continuing _ 
obligation to ensure that the legitimate inte-_ 
rests of the work force are addressed, despite 
the prevailing public mood which appears to | 
favour retrenchment and generally less gov- 
ernmental intrusion. I believe the ministry’s | 
recent record shows we have pursued an | 
active, broad-based strategy, both legislative | 
and programmatic, to advance the interests © 
and protect the rights of the working popula- 
tion of Ontario. 

In passing, I cannot resist the observation 
that it is not always easy to reconcile the 
attitudes of our major client groups concern- 
ing the desirability of legislative action in 
particular cases. Depending on the context 
of the particular interest at stake, it is fre- 
quently contended that we are either too) 
aggressive or too passive. 

Speaking frankly, some employer groups 
vigorously opposed Bill 25, arguing that the 
parties to collective agreements should be 
permitted to fashion their own remedies for) 
rights disputes, regardless of complexity or | 
costs. On the other hand, employers generally © 
favour greater legislative intervention in rela- | 
tion to strike and ratification votes and in | 
regard to certification procedures. “a 

This ambivalence about government inter- 
vention is not simply limited to management. 
Labour says, on one hand, “Do not interfere | 
with the free and unfettered right to bargain - 
collectively, including the right to strike.” | 
However, it supports government-impos 
first contract arbitration if, at bargaining, am | 
impasse results which it cannot resolve on) 
its own by economic sanctions. | 

This is a simple example, in the industrial 
relations context, of the ambivalent attitudes 
of our major client groups which tend to/ 
make this job immensely fascinating and 
which ensure that whatever we do in the’ 
ministry we are almost certain to alienate 
some particular group. I tell my staff, some- 
what facetiously, that a sure sign of success” 
in this sometimes emotionally charged, vola- 
tile field is when you have managed to annoy © 
everyone, including the opposition. Some will” 
say that by this test we have been a resound- 
ing success. 
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Before turning to a brief discussion of 

some of the major programs, I would like ito 
review the legislative record over the past 
four years, a period, as I have argued, when 
the pressures against increased government 
intervention and expenditure have increased 
_ enormously. 
| First, there have been major revisions to 
many of the mainstream provisions of the 
Labour Relations Act affecting the certifica- 
_ tion process and enhancing the remedial pow- 
| ers of the Ontario Labour Relations Board. 
| In addition, in two separate amending bills, 
| bargaining in the industrial, commercial and 
institutional sector of the construction indus- 
try has been totally restructured and a statu- 
| tory grievance settlement mechanism unique 
‘ to North America has been enacted, 
' Second, the whole field of occupational 
health and safety legislation has been re- 
structured. All of the components—industrial, 
/ construction, mining, the service sector, pub- 
‘lic and private—have been pooled together 
so that the vast majority of our working 
| population is now covered by a single, com- 
| prehensive and progressive act. That statute 
blends the complementary requirements of 
voluntary joint responsibility on the part of 
- Management and labour with the safety net 
of vigorous governmental monitoring and 
{remedial action where required. 

In addition to these legislative initiatives, 
we have in this period broken some new 
/ground in using preventive mediation to help 
identify and improve trouble spots in key 
abour-management relationships. We shave 
also developed a centre of expertise on the 
quality of working life in Ontario and have 
begun to promote in a practical way new 
) to the organization of work. 

' We have also established the Ontario Man- 
power Commission to evaluate existing man- 
power programs and to ensure that appro- 
priate action is taken to meet existing and 
foreseeable needs in such areas as skill train- 
ing, job creation, manpower information and 
employment strategies for special needs 
- groups. 
_ I will return to these subjects later in my 
remarks, but I wanted at the outset to high- 
\ight those areas where the ministry in my 
view has, in all humility, been in the fore- 
front in Canada in developing new legislation 
and programs to address the most urgent 
aes in the work place. 
_I would be less than frank, however, in 
\eviewing this period if I suggested that no 
mresolved problems remain. Certainly, de- 
pite our legislative action and numerous 
rogram initiatives, the problems of equality 
f pay and opportunity faced by women con- 
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tinue. The legitimate expectations of women 
in the work force have yet to be fully met. 

Another difficult area is that of layoffs due 
to plant closures and plant relocations. In a 
time of slow and uncertain economic growth, 
with increased foreign competition strength- 
ened in some sectors by tariff reductions, 
layoffs are to some degree inevitable. How- 
ever, better ways have to be found to make 
the necessary manpower adjustments as fair 
and efficient as possible for existing employ- 
ees, without jeopardizing the ability of a 
business to make the decisions that are neces- 
sarily required to best utilize its total 
resources. 

In the area of human rights, we have 
recently announced initiatives on the serious 
question of race relations and also on the 
rights of handicapped persons. However, as I 
said in introducing these measures in ‘the 
Legislature two weeks ago, the process of 
reviewing present legislation will be contin- 
ued with a view to strengthening the anti- 
discrimination provisions of the Ontario 
Human Rights Code. 

The problems of the past few years have 
emphasized a central role for the Ministry of 
Labour, that of mediator and catalyst in 
helping to link the two major economic 
groups, business and labour, and to assist 
them in identifying areas of common concern. 

This we have done in a number of ways, 
including the creation of a labour-manage- 
ment steering committee for the ministry’s 
Quality of Working Life Centre, the strength- 
ening of the construction industry review 
panel which oversees collective bargaining in 
that industry, the establishment of a labour- 
management committee to address matters 
of common concern in the retail food indus- 
try, the creation of a new labour-manage- 
ment advisory committee on grievance 
arbitration, and an advisory council on equal 
opportunity for women. 

In addition, labour and management repre- 
sentation is an important element of the new 
Ontario Manpower Commission and of the 
Advisory Council on Occupational Health and 
Occupational Safety. The ministry continues 
to pay an active role with business and 
labour on the Premier’s advisory committee 
on the economic future, and we are similarly 
very active in presentations before the 
Premier’s business advisory council, 

I am under no illusion about our difficulties 
in these bridge-building exercises, nor do I 
expect that there will be any immediate or 
dramatic changes in traditional industrial 
attitude and practices. Nevertheless, there 
are surely areas of conflict and disagreement 
which are unnecessary and which can be 
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eliminated if we learn how to communicate 
more effectively. I believe we are making 
perceptible, if slow, progress in this area. 

At this point, I think it would be useful if 
I turned to a more detailed description of 
some of the initiatives being taken to im- 
prove the industrial relations climate in the 
province. 

As I noted earlier, Bill 25, now section 
37(a) of the Labour Relations Act, was 
passed in June and proclaimed on September 
1, the product of several years’ consideration 
of the problems in processing grievances 
under collective agreements. It is intended to 
simplify and expedite the grievance process 
by providing a statutory option to negotiate 
procedures. 

With the proclamation of Bill 25, a new 
office of arbitration has been created which 
will supervise the receipt and processing of 
requests for the appointment of an arbitrator 
under both the amended Labour Relations 
Act and the Hospital Labour Disputes Arbi- 
tration Act. I was pleased to be able to an- 
nounce last month the appointment of Jean 
Read as director of the office of arbitration. 
Jean is here tonight, Miss Read’s expertise 
and extensive background in the field of 
labour relations, as a mediator and concilia- 
tion officer, make her eminently qualified to 
undertake these important new  responsi- 
bilities. 

I anticipate significant improvement in the 
grievance resolution process through the 
utilization of grievance settlement officers at- 
tached to the office of arbitration. I am confi- 
dent that the settlement officers will play an 
increasingly important role in reducing the 
number of grievances which proceed to arbi- 
tration, and generally in promoting a more 
harmonious industrial relations climate. 

To facilitate the new grievance arbitration 
process, a labour-management advisory com- 
mittee has been established under the act. It 
will assist in maintaining a roster of qualified 
arbitrators and advise on matters relating to 
arbitration generally. The committee includes 
three trade-union representatives and three 
management representatives and is chaired 
by the assistant deputy minister for industrial 
relations. 

Turning to the vital area of support tto col- 
lective bargaining itself, the caseload of the 
ministry's conciliation and mediation service 
continues to grow. This is as a result of our 
own. initiatives in encouraging both preven- 
tive and post-conciliation mediation, and also 
in response to a growing recognition on the 
part of both management and labour that a 
sound, day-to-day relationship is the corner- 
stone of healthy collective bargaining. So far 
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this year, 68 preventive mediation cases have | 
been undertaken by the division. | 
A number of factors which had contributed — 
to the difficult bargaining climate in 1978 — 
continued to exert a strong influence in the — 
first half of 1979, particularly the relatively 
high rate of inflation which has resulted in a | 
loss in real earnings for some workers. As a | 
result, man-days lost in work stoppages dur- — 
ing the first eight months of 1979 were al-— 
most 50 per cent higher than for the cor- | 
responding period of 1978, in large part due 
to the major Inco dispute. 
If we exclude the largest single dispute | 
from the figures for 1978 and 1979, we find | 
that man-days lost in the first eight months 
of 1979 were approximately 11 per cent be- | 
low the levels recorded in the corresponding | 
period of 1978. In fact, over the past few j 
years, Ontario’s so-called strike record has 
compared quite favourably with that of Can- 
ada as a whole. In relation to the size of | 
the work force in each, Ontario has a lower ' 
frequency of strikes, a lower proportion of 
workers involved in strikes, fewer man-days / 
lost and a significantly lower loss of working | 
time through strikes than does Canada as a 
whole. ! 
A number of this ministry’s new and on- | 
going initiatives address work-place issues’ 
which, while not directly related to industrial | 
relations processes, nonetheless affect the in- 
dustrial milieu in which the collective bar-, 
gaining system must function. I value these’ 
programs highly. They may ultimately have’ 
a greater impact on how we in Ontario live’ 
and work than many programs that have a. 
statutory base. - 
Last year at this time I presented to this 
committee two new ventures: the Quality of 
Working Life Centre and the handicapped’ 
employment program, both of which have 
made substantial progress this year. 
The Quality of Working Life Centre is. 
now fully operative and is staffed by three! 
program co-ordinators under the executive’ 
director, and a number of associates who are 
involved in implementing the centre’s man- 
date to improve the quality of working life 
of people in Ontario. The prime.focus is to 
give employees more involvement in and 
more responsibility for their total work 
environment. | 
It is important to stress that the centre is 
not a grant-making organization. Instead, il 
is seeking out and becoming involved im 
actual quality of working life projects) 
throughout Ontario. The response to an imi 
tial series of seminars co-sponsored variously 
with York University, Lambton College anc: 
the Niagara Institute has been excellent. 
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Since quality of working life concepts must be 
accepted jointly by employers and employees, 
I was particularly gratified to hear that the 
first joint labour-management seminar was 
oversubscribed, while a _ similar session 
planned for January 1980 is already fully 
subscribed. 

[8:30] 

The handicapped employment program has 
established itself as a useful focal point in 
the relationships between Ontario’s handi- 
‘ capped citizens, their associations, charitable 
_and service organizations and other govern- 
ment programs. 

With a broad mandate to improve employ- 
ment possibilities and opportunities for the 
handicapped, program staff have undertaken 
an impressive list of activities which you will 
find described in the explanatory material for 
_ the estimates under vote 2401. I would draw 
your attention to two matters in particular. 

The first is the co-sponsorship of the 
United Handicapped Groups of Ontario Con- 
(ference on employment in May 1979, The 
second initiative is just under way. It is a 
project established jointly with the Ontario 
March of Dimes in Hamilton. Its goal is the 
development of a co-ordinated, locally based 
approach to identifying employment oppor- 
tunities, barriers to employment and the sup- 
port mechanisms required by handicapped 
job seekers and employees. 

A vital part of the ministry’s program has 
| been its ongoing effort to encourage the pri- 

vate sector to employ the handicapped. A 
Program of contacting employers has been 
undertaken and advisory services provided in 
response to requests for information from 
‘employers. Our recognition of the employ- 
ment potential of the handicapped and the 
‘problem of discrimination they face in attain- 
ing their goal of greater self-sufficiency, led 
us to introduce legislation which will, I hope, 
begin to address their problems. 

' The handicapped persons’ rights bill which 
was introduced in the Legislature on Novem- 
ber 22 has a two-pronged thrust: the pro- 
hibition of discrimination and the establish- 
at of a centralized office to improve policy 
and program co-ordination and to provide 
information services. I am confident it will 
prove to be effective in assuring equal oppor- 
tunity to handicapped citizens 

I have already referred to the creation of 
the Ontario Manpower Commission. It was 
astablished to address the evident imbalance 
detween the skills available in our present 
Ontario labour force and the urgent needs of 
Intario’s industry. Its mandate is to develop 
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the province. Because we recognize the neces- 
sity for a co-ordinated approach, we have 
defined the commission’s mandate as widely 
as possible to include job creation, adult 
occupational training, counselling and guid- 
ance, placement, mobility and labour market 
information. 

Under the full-time chairmanship of Mr. 
Don Pollock, and with the valuable expertise 
of the part-time commissioners from labour, 
education and industry, the commission has 
already identified, in its first few months, 
some directions it believes’ we must take. 
These include: strengthening the co-ordinat- 
ing mechanisms among all ministries involved 
in the field; encouraging a broader private- 
sector involvement in skill training; develop- 
ing more effective linkages between educa- 
tional institutions and the labour market, 

I hope Mr. Pollock will have an oppor- 
tunity later to provide you with some detail 
on the commission’s activities. I would like 
to highlight just two projects which illustrate 
the several roles of the commission: informa- 
tion gathering and planning and co-ordina- 
tion. I have tabled in the House the com- 
mission’s survey of manpower requirements 
and recruiting practices in the manufacturing 
industry. It further confirms that there is, in 
our economy, a mismatch, between skills and 
jobs in some critical areas of the labour 
market, and clearly identifies training 
priorities. 

We have been concerned for some time 
about some lack of co-ordination between the 
related programs and policies of the federal 
and provincial governments in the manpower 
field. So I was pleased when the commis- 
sioner recently informed me that the federal- 
provincial manpower needs committee estab- 
lished under the Adult Occupational Train- 
ing Act has been restructured. An affirmative 
action subcommittee has been created and 
empowered to develop employment strategies 
for women, native people and the handi- 
capped, with women’s special needs as the 
first priority. The committee will review the 
current situation, identify targets and devise 
appropriate implementation strategies. 

It is significant, I think, that women have 
been selected as the initial target group of 
the joint committee. It exhibits a joint federal- 
provincial determination to co-operate in 
dealing with the inequities faced by women 
in our labour force. The women’s bureau of 
the ministry will have significant input into 
the activities of that federal-provincial sub- 
committee, while it continues to provide cur- 
rent and relevant advice and information 
to women and to employers. 
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The bureau’s affirmative action consulting 
service has this year been able to draw upon 
the pooled expertise of the new Advisory 
Council on Equal Opportunities for Women. 
This joint labour-management group has pro- 
vided practical support for the activities of 
the consulting service by participating in 
speaking engagements and engaging in other 
promotional activities with key labour and 
management groups. 

The council’s input resulted in the design 
of an appropriate questionnaire to help the 
service keep current with client activity on 
behalf of women employees. Members are 
currently considering ways in which manage- 
ment and labour might co-operate on a 
larger scale to encourage the adoption of 
affirmative action for women in the work- 
place. 

In the next few months, the women’s 
bureau will produce two important hand- 
books: Guidelines for Non-Sexist Job Evalua- 
tion, to help employers examine job evalua- 
tion systems for any inherent bias against 
women; and second, Women Working: A 
Blueprint for Employers, which will provide 
information and advice on all the major 
issues affecting women and will include a 
checklist to help employers determine 
whether their policies and practices are con- 
sistent with the goal of equal employment 
opportunity. 

As well, the women’s bureau has a special 
sensitivity to the problems of immigrant and 
native women which become particularly 
acute in periods of high unemployment. It 
is expanding its publication of employment 
information materials in foreign languages 
and Cree, and staff of the outreach programs 
are working closely with agencies that pro- 
vide support and counselling to these client 
groups in their search for equality of access 
and opportunity. 

The responsibility for the protection of 
equal opportunity in Ontario lies with the 
statutory provisions of the Ontario Human 
Rights Code, and the vigilance of the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission. 

The commission continuously seeks equity 
for complainants and respondents in every 
case it investigates. The vast majority are 
settled through conciliation, largely due to 
the skill and tact of the commission staff. 
This year a three-member panel was insti- 
tuted to review every such case before it is 
closed, to ensure that the proposed settle- 
ments are appropriate and fair. 

' There has been another recent refinement 
in administrative procedures. When com- 
plainants wish to pursue their cases and the 
minister, on the advice of the commission, 
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has recommended dismissal, both parties are 
given a written explanation for the decision 
to dismiss. The complainant is, at the same | 
time, provided with the opportunity to make 

further representation to the commission. 

I am satisfied that the commission’s re- | 
sponse to complaints has been successful, but 
we must now move beyond this and expand 
our educational and preventive programs as 
they apply to discrimination of every kind. 
I have recently appointed a dedicated and 
experienced human rights commissioner, Dr. 
Bhausaheb Ubale, to be Ontario’s first race 
relations commissioner, thus reinforcing our | 
commitment to overcome racial discrimina- | 
tion in this province. | 

Other appointments to the commission 
during this year have reinforced its ability 
to reflect the various elements of our com- 
munity. I refer specifically to the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Albin Jousse-whom I have 
known and respected for many years—former 
head of Lyndhurst Lodge and an interna- 
tionally respected pioneer in providing ser- 
vices to the handicapped; Andrew Rickard, 
former chief of Grand Treaty Council No. 9, 
and Marie Marchand of North Bay. 

I am troubled, as I know you are, by re- 
cent evidence of racist attitudes and be- 
haviour. I welcome the opportunity to serve 
on the new cabinet committee on race re- 
lations with my colleagues, the Attorney 
General and Solicitor General (Mr. Me- 
Murtry) and the ministers of Culture and 
Recreation (Mr. Baetz) and Education (Miss 
Stephenson). ' 

I would like to return now to the ministry's 
activities in the field of occupational health — 
and safety, one of the major areas of priority | 
over the past several years. Many of the 
activities this year have been aimed at | 
developing the human resources and the © 
administrative and regulatory framework of | 
the occupational health and safety division to | 
administer the new legislation which was _ 
proclaimed on October 1. 7} 

An early priority has been to acquire the 
expanded expertise that will be required to | 
meet our obligations related to toxic sub- | 
stances in particular and health hazards | 
generally. We have also been developing 
support systems in the form of regional 
teams and a_ centralized consulting and 
laboratory capacity. 

Finally, we have prepared plans for the © 
development of regulations and guidelines 
and we have to date produced and promul- — 
gated regulations within the mining, indus- © 
trial and construction sectors. The processes © 
we have instituted to develop regulations re- 
flect the philosophy of the legislation itself. | 
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We are proceeding with openness and con- 
tinuous consultation with all affected parties. 
_ We recognize that this may delay the achieve- 
ment of the end product in some cases. It 
may well take some time to develop a given 
regulation, allowing for adequate consulta- 
tion and notice. But we are committed to 
the concept of joint responsibility for the 
implementation of our legislation, so we must 
make the development of regulations a joint 
exercise as well. 
We also rely heavily on the advice of the 
_ Advisory Council on Occupational Health 
and Safety. The members represent a wide 
range of interests and backgrounds, and 
their perceptions of the positions adopted 
by interested parties are valuable to us. The 

council has provided advisory memoranda 
ln a number of important issues and T turn 
ee £60 SdViceon many specific questions. 
|For example, I recently asked it to form a 
task force to report on the effects of alumi- 
num inhalation therapy. 
- In terms of specific regulations, those 
which will address the use of toxic sub- 
stances are of considerable public interest, 
as you are well aware. Our projected pro- 
gram for the review and regulation of toxic 
substances includes a schedule covering the 
next four years. We recognize that other 
regulations may be required to facilitate the 
smooth implementation of the new legisla- 
tion as it applies to some specific groups of 
workers. 
_ We are aware of the unique nature of 
some occupations, and we are proceeding in 
the consultative fashion we have designed 
for toxic substances. In every case, discus- 
sions are being held with both labour and 
management representatives. We have so far 
met with representatives of the police associ- 
ations, police commissions, firefighters’ asso- 
ciations, teachers, administrators and boards 
of education, and the health-care sector. 

_ While the development of regulations is a 
-najor ongoing activity of the occupational 
nealth and safety division, we have also 
nade some progress in expanding our present 
‘ervices. Our new occupational health labora- 
Ory in Toronto is under construction and on 
chedule. We expect it to be operative early 
n 1981. 

We have also expanded our consulting 
‘apacity. We have added four new medical 
onsultants to our staff to audit individual 
vork places at the request of employers or 
mployees, or when the ministry, in its own 
Aspection program, identifies a particular 
roblem. 

In recognition of the need of labour and 
nanagement for a pool of individuals trained 
























in both the health-care and engineering 
aspects of occupational health and safety, this 
year we have approved grants from Provin- 
cial lottery funds to assist three innovative 
educational programs. These are an occupa- 
tional health nursing program at Cambrian 
College in Sudbury, a hearing conservation 
and testing course in the health sciences divi- 
sion of Algonquin College in Ottawa, and an 
Ontario Federation of Labour training pro- 
gram which really trains trainers to carry 
the message to the community. 

A year ago I was convinced that we had 
both the structures and the will to correct 
many inequities in our society and to develop 
more harmonious industrial relations. I still 
believe this, and I can point to progress in 
several areas over the past 12 months. But I 
accept the fact that it will take time, and 
that it will require skill and patience to find 
common ground on many issues. 

T know that attitudes can’t be altered in the 
short run. As I implied at the outset, I have 
sometimes been disheartened by the en- 
trenchment of the traditional antagonisms of 
labour and management. I continue to be 
concerned about the fact that there is still 
not universal acceptance of organized labour 
as a legitimate part of the community. One 
cannot help being frustrated at times by the 
reluctance of some parts of the private sector 
to recognize the value of quality of working 
life and equal opportunity programs, and even 
of skill training. I am regularly encouraged 
by the positive attitudes displayed by both 
labour and management in the implementa- 
tion of the Occupational Health and Safety 
Act and in the development of regulations. 
[8:45] 

The growth of the preventive mediation 
program is a good omen, I think, and I 
become more optimistic when I consider the 
increasing number of joint labour-manage- 
ment bodies to which I referred in my intro- 
duction that provide support to so many of 
the ministry’s programs. It is most gratifying 
when chief executive officers and the prov- 
ince’s leading labour representatives can find 
common cause in this way. 

On that note I would like to conclude my 
remarks and to offer the floor to my col- 
leagues on the committee. You will know that 
there are a number of ministry programs that 
I have not been able to mention thus far this 
evening, and the staff and I look forward to 
discussing these with you in the hours ahead. 


Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Chairman, just while 
were gathering our thoughts after those 
words from the minister, I wonder if we 
could get an indication by show of hands 
how many of the people in the audience 
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tonight are not with your ministry. Recogniz- 
ing Hugh and perhaps a few others with him, 
I would simply make the observation, before 
I begin a few comments on behalf of my 
party, that there is obvious safety in numbers 
reflected at the moment. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I want to assure the 
labour critic that I would willingly give up 
seats to anyone else he has in mind to use 
them, if he has someone waiting in the hall. 
There’s room galore for those who are 
waiting. 

Mr. Van Home: Your staff is anxious to 
zo home. I realize that, so let's get on 
with it. 

Hon. Mr, Elgie: Anybody who’s anxious to 
go home, raise his hand. John Scott. 


Mr. Van Horne: Anyone anxious to miss 
his or her pay cheque next week? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: That’s never been a threat 
I’ve had to use. Maybe that’s been your 
experience. 


Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Chairman, on behalf 
of my colleagues, Mr. Miller on my immedi- 
ate right, the member for Haldimand-Norfolk, 
and Mr. Haggerty, the member for Erie, I 
would like to reply to your comments and 
also make a few observations. 

In this, my first Labour estimates debate, 
I wish to serve notice that the issues and 
questions that will be raised and asked by 
me and my colleagues are built on the fol- 
lowing philosophical and practical rationales. 

First of all, the needs and rights of both 
labour and management must be served in 
the best possible way by the government pro- 
cess. Second, the government process must 
be fair and efficient. Third, the government 
process must be aware of and sympathetically 
fair to the rights of all groups within our 
society. By implication, of course, this sug- 
gests that the Ontario Human Rights Code 
must constantly be overseen with a view to 
updating and amending as need dictates to 
reflect these rights. Fourth, the government 
process must give every evidence of both 
cost and production efficiency. I say that in 
light of noting on page three that your comp- 
lement has grown from 751 in 1975 to 1,272 
in 1979. 

Let me pause here, too, Although I offered 
in a degree of levity and jest the question, 
“How many are here from your ministry?” 
in fact you do have, as a minister and a 
government member, that facility of staff, 
that resource of staff which neither we nor 
the third party has, If at times we appear to 
be not well prepared in depth, you'll have 
to agree, I’m sure, that we are using the only 
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resource that we have, and that is ourselves. 
We don’t have speechwriters and researchers 
in the same number as you. 


Mr. Kennedy: Oh, you sure do. 


Mr. Van Horne: Given also the tenure of | 
our present government in Ontario, almost 37 | 
consecutive years of rule by one party— 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: If you want a speech | 
written, just let me know. You have to take © 
what’s written, mind you. 


Mr. Van Horne: As do you, and I’m not | 
prepared to compromise myself. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: No, I never have. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: The government has an | 
army of them out there. 


Mr. Van Horne: Given the tenure of the | 
present government, in spite of the protesta- 
tions of a handful from the far side, of al- 
most 37 consecutive years of rule by one 
party, and the administrative inbreeding that 
goes with it— 

Mr. W. Newman: We must be doing a 
good job, that’s all I can say. 


Mr. Van Horne: A little order, Mr. Chair- } 
man, please. 


Mr, Chairman: Order. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Don’t be so provocative, 
Ron. 


Mr. Van Horne: I would submit that all 
members of this committee must be doubly | 
aware of the need for all of us as legislators 
to exercise critical examination in each min- | 
istry. Of course, I say that in absolute sin- | 
cerity and suggest to you that we as elected 
people must be constantly aware of the dic- | 
tates of the administrative staff. I say that in| 
spite of Mr, Armstrong being relatively close 
to you at this time. ar | 

As we go through these votes in the next. 
22 or 28 hours of debate we will raise ques- | 
tions that are a concern to us in both our) 
constituencies and the province in general. I 
would ask that the points we raise, be they’ 
big or small, be given your and your staff's) 
immediate and sincere attention, and i 
possible, reply. | 

Also, as an aside, and not in deference 
necessarily to Mr. Peacock, I would ask that. 
even though the Ontario Federation of. 
Labour 1979 proposals are not directly ad- 
dressed in the votes, nor were they in the 
minister's comments, the minister might, in’ 
the course of his replies or as we go through 
this debate, give some indication of the 
government’s reaction to those 18 proposals. 
in the OFL paper. , 

Let me give you now briefly, almost i 
point form, some of the concerns we have i 











the vote areas as we go along so that you 
might note them. Again, I point out that we 
haven't the copies of this to hand to you, so 
you ll have to make your own notes or seek 
advice from Hansard, but these votes can be 
recorded now so that you and your staff may 
have adeequate opportunity to prepare some 
replies. | 
First of all, in the speech from the throne 
on March 6 it was stated that the ministry 
would be renamed the Ministry of Labour 
and Manpower. Yet by and large the explan- 
atory material and notes that we have seen 
from you regarding these estimates and 
about other matters consistently refers to 
“the Ontario Ministry of Labour.” I would 
ask if this reversion to the old name is an 
| indication of the low priority placed by you 
or your staff on manpower policy for the 
province. 

Next, there are a number of barriers to 
_ labour market mobility in Canada, the best 
' known of which is probably the way the 
construction industry is organized in Quebec 
/to minimize the construction workers resi- 
dent in Ontario. Have you been successful 
in resolving this or other barriers to labour 
market mobility, such as differing qualifica- 
tions for tradesmen and professionals in vari- 
| Ous provinces? 
Next, the Advisory Council on Occupational 
Health and Occupational Safety has sub- 
‘mitted a memorandum to you with interim 
‘recommendations on manpower planning and 
‘funding guidelines for education and training 
programs in the occupational health and safety 
field. Are these available to members of the 
Legislature and the public, particularly in 
_view of the statements by the assistant deputy 
minister of the occupational health and 
safety division that Ontario was sorely de- 
ficient in some of these areas? 
- Next, on different occasions—and I note 
your speech to the Association of Educational 
Administrative Officials on October 31 and 
‘your Labour Day speech, I believe it was, 
which was recorded in the paper of the 
Canadian Union of Public Employees—you 
‘have spoken of labour market information 
and the analysis unit in the employment op- 
Pportunities and industrial standards unit. 
Further, since the need for career guidance 
_ has been recognized by the Ontario govern- 
ment since at least 1974, I would ask in 
_ what practical ways, if any, has the labour 
market information been made available for 
further career guidance and training decisions? 

Also, the estimates suggest that although 
a few boards of conciliation have been ap- 
pointed in recent years they remain useful 
tools to deal with disputes involving con- 
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tentious first agreements. Have there not 
been a number of situations involving first 
agreements which could be described as con- 
tentious in Ontario within the past year? 
In how many cases has the minister appointed 
a board of conciliation? Does the minister 
feel compulsory arbitration of contentious 
first agreements, as found in federal legislaion 
and that of several other provinces, would 
be preferable? 

Next, is it true that there is no legal re- 
quirement to fence a construction site in 
Ontario as reported by the Toronto Star on 
November 22, 1979 in connection with the 
death of 11-year-old Kevin Browne? Protec- 
tion of workers from coke-oven emissions is 
obviously of critical importance in steel- 
making centres such as Hamilton and Sault 
Ste. Marie. Has the ministry established legal 
guidelines in this area, as has been done in 
the United States, or are you merely studying 
the subject? 

I would note as an aside that on page 27 
of your initial comments you suggest there is 
some study going on in aluminum inhalation 
therapy. Further to that, I would ask again if 
you have established guidelines in this area 
of protection of workers from coke oven 
emissions, 

Next, the responsibility for co-ordinating 
response of the government of Ontario to 
nuclear reactor accidents appears to have 
been transferred from the Ministry of Labour 
to the Solicitor General. Why was this respon- 
sibility transferred? 

Next, does the provincial government in- 
tend to introduce legislation to provide pro- 
tection for unorganized workers and provin- 
cial jurisdiction against unjust dismissal as has 
been done at the federal level? I would refer 
you briefly to Wilfrid List’s article in the 
Globe and Mail of June 25, 1979, if you wish 
to get a little followup on that. I’m sure your 
staff is well aware of that. 

Does the ministry intend to introduce legis- 
lation protecting workers from constant elec- 
tronic surveillance in the workplace as pro- 
posed by our leader, Stuart Smith, and sundry 
others last year during the Puretex disputeP 
I note at the same time as I ask that question 
there is a paper prepared by your research 
branch. Discussion paper 21, I believe, is the 
number of it. This topic is addressed but I 
don’t find too many answers in that paper. 

‘Next, the employment adjustment service 
is supposed to monitor layoffs and termina- 
tions in situations where 25 or more em- 
ployees are involved. Could the minister 
provide a list of all such layoffs and termina- 
tions in Ontario in the last three years? Could 
the minister indicate which of these situations 
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involved unionized workers where the em- 
ployer subsequently set up operations in other 
parts of Ontario or other jurisdictions, pos- 
sibly with the intention of avoiding a collec- 
tive agreement? This information would be 
very useful to employees experiencing plant 
closure, such as the Westinghouse people or 
the Square D people have experienced. 

There is some evidence to suggest this kind 
of thing is happening. I would like, if it’s. at 
all possible, when you get to that in your 
response, to give special underlining to it be- 
cause it ties in not only with your ministry 
but also the Ministry of Industry and Tourism. 

If the estimates speak of attempts of the 
Ontario manpower co-ordinating committee 
to give direction to the activities of the 
market information, could you please elab- 
orate on that for us? I would ask further, 
does this not suggest that the activities of this 
unit lack direction and have not shown any 
substantial results? 

[9:00] 

Further to that, our party has suggested 
on more than one occasion that at least some 
consideration could be given to the use of 
unemployment insurance funds to promote 
job creation. What are the federal guidelines 
for creating work through the use of unem- 
ployment funds which create difficulty for 
Ontario? In light of our having mentioned 
this before, have you pursued this and is 
there any discussion between you and the 
federal government on. modifying these 
guidelines? 

Without prolonging this too much further 
and without reference to specific votes, there 
are a few more topics on which I and the 
members of our party would like to seek 
some immediate attention from you and from 
your staff. 

First of all, when will your government 
design and use an effective liaison process 
so that needless death and accidents can be 
reduced or eliminated? One has only to look 
at the senseless use of barely trained teen- 
agers in the firefighting incident in Gerald- 
ton to see the need for all government agen- 
cies applying some basic rules of training 
and safety. 

What action, if any, is the government 
planning to reduce friction on the picket 
line? Is it true you are prepared to introduce 
legislation to limit or preclude the use of 
illegal strikebreakersP Are you going to 
continue to use police personnel to resolve 
labour-management disputes? Have you ad- 
dressed yourself to the need of wage pro- 
tection for laid-off workers? 

If your staff has not seen an article that 
appeared in my paper in September of this 


year and in other papers across the province, 
I would remind you, if you need reminding, | 
that bankruptcy legislation does not really 
provide any protection for employees. They 
are the first ones. to get hit in the event of 
a company folding. 

What changes, if any, are you planning 
in the workmen’s compensation pension and | 
disability benefits to bring benefits up to © 
1980 standards? 

Finally, on the subject of tokenism, I 
would submit that although you make sig- 
nificant reference to women and the things | 
you are planning to do for them in the work- | 
place in Ontario, this government has done | 
precious little to enhance or improve the _ 
lot of the female worker in the province. | 
I would ask you, rather than giving us the | 
words that you have here, to give us some | 
specifics. . 

With those comments I will stop and say | 
thank you for the opportunity to address | 
these few remarks to you. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. We will hear | 
from Mr. Mackenzie who I believe is the | 
critic for the third party. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Chairman, we are | 
going to show the videotape first, but I have | 
comments to start out with. | 

Unlike the critic for the Liberal Party, 
we don’t feel the least bit intimidated by | 
the lack of 1,200 and some people on staff. | 
If they are doing a job I have no objection 
to you having a hell of a lot more than that. | 
I might have some question as to whether all ¢ 
of them are being most effectively used, | 
given some of the problems in the province. | 
But we feel we have got both the research, | 
the talent and the personnel ourselves, with | 
the assistance of some friends in the labour | 
movement, to make the criticisms we want to | 
make. We don’t have any real concern ahout | 
meeting with you without having the kind | 
of backup staff you may have. 

I cannot help but make one other com- | 
ment. That is simply that page 30 of your | 
opening statement is where we differ right | 
off the bat. We don’t start with an accept | 
ance of the totally neutral role you seem to | 
stress in the Ministry of Labour. We figure — 
we have been behind the eight-ball in terms | 
of working people and some of the plant | 
problems for so damned long that we do need | 
an advocate and we don’t really see that in © 
the ministry. I raised that with you a year. 
ago and in the year prior to that. I find in- _ 
credible your comment that you are con- | 
cerned about the fact that there is still not 
universal acceptance of organized labour as | 
a legitimate part of the community. I didnt | 
really think you were that naive. There sure” 
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as hell is not, in this day and age, a uni- 
. versal acceptance of organized labour, or 
| anywhere near it. It sure as blazes does not 
| have the same or equal strength as the man- 
| agement forces it is aimed against. I really 
| think you are starting from a little way back 
_ with that kind of comment. 
| I would like to start with the videotape we 
| have. I think in a low-key way it very 
graphically demonstrates exactly what 
workers in a number of plants around the 
province are feeling. While it centres on 
_ the Radio Shack situation, it deals with a 
number of the disputes that are troubling us 
in Ontario today. 

With the permission of the committee, I 








“would like to start playing this videotape. 


Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, this is a 
_ new process that is taking place in committee. 
- Just how long is this going to take? 

Mr. Mackenzie: Fifteen minutes. 


ii Mr. Chairman: Okay. The committee is 
| agreed. 


my 








Mr. Haggerty: It has been censored, has it? 


- The committee watched an audio-visual 
presentation from 9:05 p.m. to 9:20 p.m. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to continue, staying with Radio Shack 
for a minute. On October 31, the day one of 
my colleagues had to appear in court—I was 
up there as a witness—as a result of a dis- 
graceful incident, and not on our part, on 
that picket line, we finished our session in 
the afternoon and went down to visit the 
| three girls who were on that picket line at 
that particular time. We brought one of 
| them back to the strike headquarters quite 
| upset. She made the following statement to 
| us and gave me the following leaflet: 
_ “At about 1:30, Roy Murden came out of 
' the driveway of Radio Shack at about 35 
| miles an hour. He then went across the road, 
| turned the car around swiftly, came back 
| past the parking lot, went back down the 
| Radio Shack parking Jot, swerved towards 
| the picketers, who were then standing at 
| the side of the driveway by the barre]”—this 
_was the stove barrel—“then proceeded down 
| the driveway, turned and came back up. 
He slowed down, stopped, rolled down his 
window, said, ‘You like to walk in front of 
_ people’s cars, do you?’” and then he thrust 
_ down this piece of paper at the feet of the 
three little girls. 
It’s an old piece out of a public relations 
sheet of the company, headed, “Timms Family 
Home Destroyed By Fire.” I don't know 
where you'd ever nail anybody on something 
_ like that, but the message got through clearly 
to those three girls and one of them ended 
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up shaking when we took her back to the 
headquarters. That’s just one more example 
of the kinds of intimidation and incidents 
that have been going on there. 

I've always thought—I’ve used it and I 
realize my naivety—that what we say in the 
preample of the Labour Relations Act meant 
something. That should be put on the record 
once again: 

“Whereas it is in the public interest of the 
province of Ontario to further harmonious 
relations between employers and employees 
by encouraging the practice and procedure 
of collective bargaining between employers 
and trade unions as the freely designated 
representatives of employees.” 

In present-day Ontario, in the present at- 
mosphere, that’s becoming a joke, Mr. Min- 
ister, and as far as I’m concerned if. there 
Was ever an indictment of your ministry and 
of labour relations in Ontario we shad a 
perfect example of it in what we saw in that 
film and what’s going on. The length of 
time it’s taken—and that kind of treatment of 
people trying to organize unions and achieve 
first contracts in Ontario is still going on— 
is a disgrace and it really is an indictment. 
As much as there are some interesting things 
in that statement of yours, as far as I am 
concerned it makes a bit of a mockery of 
the nice things you have to say about what’s 
going on in Ontario. 

What we really have in Ontario today is 
almost uncontrolled union bashing. That 
seems to be the order of the day in Ontario. 
It’s worse than I’ve seen it for a number 
of years. A year ago we warned there were 
danger signals and we were worried about 
it. We raised it two years ago when the first 
symptoms of it started appearing in Ontario. 
We are raising it again, and, if anything, 
it’s worse. 

As far as I’m concerned it’s difficult to 
understand the inability of the Ministry of 
Labour to bring a measure of justice to 
workers and their unions in the current open 
season by management. The minister may 
not agree, but fair men and women may be 
tempted to believe the minister and the 
ministry have simply adopted a policy of 
looking the other way in cases like this. 

The minister will recall I raised this ques- 
tion a number of years ago. I said we had 
a master-serf board in Ontario and I main- 
tain that, unfortunately, that seems to be 
what we still have. 

Given the basic battles of recognition and 
the battles of union security that even the 
large unions are having to fight again, battles 
we fought—as has been mentioned in that 
videotape presentation—and won 20 or 30 
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years ago, and given the farce that exists in 
terms of controlling union-busting activities 
of the Flecks, the Radio Shacks, the Blue 
Crosses, the Butcher Engineerings, the Cana- 
dian Gypsums—and I’m not sure if people 
will be unhappy to hear that one is prob- 
ably down the drain and many of the workers 
with it-given the joke that the right to 
organize and bargain has become for small 
groups—like the Fuji Japanese Restaurant, 
which I’ve raised with you a number of 
times, Mr. Minister—where is the workers’ 
protection in the Ministry of Labour in 
Ontario, and what in hell is the ministry all 
about? 

J. D. Carrier can be a lousy minimum- 
wage-paying employer in Ontario and lousy 
in terms of labour relations. It puts down or- 
ganizing attempts whenever they are at- 
tempted by workers and it puts out of busi- 
ness the plants it acquires that were organ- 
ized; the only two the company purchased in 
recent years that did have unions. Even when 
it was belly up, even when the employees are 
on the streets and expendable, we have the 
Minister of Industry and Tourism (Mr. Gross- 
man) defending the $2 million loan we gave 
them just a little better than a year ago; not 
only defending the loan but apologizing for 
what happened, for the unexpected downturn 
in business. 

I find even that a little bit fishy, because 
the boys in the garment trade and the shoe 
trade tell me that one of the brighter spots 
actually has been the shoe industry, with 
present tariff arrangements in the province. 
But the point is Industry and Tourism defend- 
ing that loan. We seem to have some kind 
of a socialism in rich industrial handouts in 
this province that are becoming legendary 
and it seems to be for business. 

As I said to you a year ago, business, in- 
dustry and commerce all seem to have their 
friends at court or in the ministry, but where 
is the ministry that workers can turn to with 
any real degree of hope and trust when we 
have situations such as that going on in On- 
tario? 

I think the situation cries out for a measure 
of redress. We are certainly seeing the ex- 
ploitation of workers and their rights and it’s 
being done in the interests of private enter- 
prise. The comments of the Tandy Corpora- 
tion and their proud boasts that they will 
never have a union are well known. There’s 
sure as hell no concern with whether or not 
a decent wage is paid and whether or not the 
workers have the right to bargain in a prov- 
ince like Ontario. 

We're certainly seeing, as far as I’m con- 
cerned—and I think it shows also in the 


kinds of industrial grants that go out today— 
a right of capital and power over the rights 
of workers. That disturbs me, because maybe — 
it’s going to bring about some pretty fun‘a- 
mental changes in the kind of thinking that’s 
necessary in the province, and I think all of 
us had hoped there could be an easier way 
to that kind of transition. 

I’m not at all sure that industrial harmony 
in this province is possible without a smooth 
functioning economic system. I’m telling you © 
right now that the current branch-plant | 
economy and the resulting insecurity and un- 
employment create a serious economic crisis 
and turn our efforts from attaining higher 
standards of living or any kind of equality 
to one of doing our damnedest to maintain 
what we've got. | 

I think this kind of situation tends to bring | 
out the worst—in probably all segments of | 
society—and certainly it breeds an atmosphere ~ 
of cutback and curtailment, and we're seeing 
in Ontario an atmosphere of worker exploita- 
tion. 

There are a couple of interesting comments 
here in the Ontario Federation of Labour 
submission, on pages five and six, and I think 
they are worth putting into the record: 

“It has been said that the performance of | 
the Canadian economy depends crucially on | 
the smooth functioning of the industrial rela- 
tions system. Perhaps it is also true that the 
smooth functioning of the industrial relations 
system is dependent on the performance of 
the Canadian economy. s 

“Ontario, once the industrial heartland of 
Canada, is in a period of stagnation in re- 
source development, decline in primary 
manufacturing and serious weakness in pro- © 
cessing and secondary manufacturing. Work- 
ers face intolerably high levels of unemploy- 
ment, persistent inflation and a stagnant and 
depressed economy. 

[9:30] 


“In a supporting statement’—and I’m not 
reading it all; there are three or four para- 
graphs that I found significant—“the parallel 
but no less vital aspect of ‘an industrial stra- - 
tegy—labour relations policy—was discussed, 
not so much from the point of view that 
stability of our collective bargaining system 
was obviously supportive of economic growth » 
and economic justice, but that the current — 
imbalance between management’s rights and 
workers’ needs will continue to frustrate the | 
achievement of broad economic and social — 
goals if it is not corrected. 

“It is because of the hostility of Canadian © 
employers to trade unionism that industrial 
conflict in Canada is so high.” 





As you are probably aware, Dr. George 
Sayers Bain, director of industrial relations 
| research, University of Warwick, England, 
did a study—largely unreported—which indi- 
cated that the hostility of Canadian employ- 
| ers to trade unionism was responsible for the 
relatively high rate of industrial conflict in 
Canada. 

Unions feel—and I can tell you this is 
factual—_that it’s an ongoing fight today to 
| protect the limited and shaky rights they have 
fought so hard to win in this province. 
Having fought long and hard for things as 
_ basic as the checkoff—Ford 1945, Stelco 1946 
| —why in blazes do we have to do it again at 
| the Flecks, at the Radio Shacks, 33, 34, 35 
years later; at Blue Cross, at Canadian Gyp- 
sum? What’s wrong with an understanding, 
with legislation, that simply says that’s past 
' history. The right to organize has been estab- 
lished. Otherwise, what’s in the Labour Rela- 
| fons Act preamble is a total farce. 

It shouldn’t require a fight to the death 
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‘security, It should be a common-sense issue. 
It might also be considered for once a 
‘recognition of the value and contribution of 
a worker in Ontario. I think they deserve that 
much, but there’s not a real indication they’re 
getting that much. 
I think it might be useful to take a look 
for a minute also at point one, page 10 of 
ae OFL brief: “Dues checkoffs must be 
granted with certification.” We have gone 
after you on this, and I’ve done a little organ- 
tec myself in past years and I know how 
much protection we’ve got without that kind 
of checkoff. The dues checkoffs should be 
mandated instead of bargained about. “Re- 
quiring the union to bargain a Rand formula 
with an employer who has been confronted 
with a union for the first time often creates 
1 confrontation that has a deleterious effect 
m the future relationships of the worker and 
nanagement.” . 
They go on with their arguments and I 
hink their arguments are solid ones. But I 
ust can’t for the life of me understand why 
ve haven’t seen action on something that’s 
‘ausing us as much trouble as this is. The 
ttempt to organize workers is not a damned 
it easier today than it was 25 years ago. 
think we are in a very bad period right 
ow. If anything, management is more so- 
histicated and more determined than ever. 
Vhat’s worse, they are using the law to sub- 
ert the law. 
They not only have the kind of manage- 
ent conferences that tell them how they 
am beat the union, they're using some of 
a@ creepy security firms, such as Cavalier 
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Security and Intelligence, and then teams of 
people who seem to have a quicker pipeline 
to police in pulling them down to a picket 
line than anybody I’ve ever seen. They just 
seem to have the means of taking on and 
doing their damnedest to destroy an honest 
effort by workers to organize. 

I think it’s also useful to take a look at 
page seven of the OFL brief, paragraphs two 
and three; I thought they really put it in 
some perspective: 

“This is the pattern that has emerged. Take 
a rigid position against the checkoff of union 
dues early in negotiations, offer all other 
terms of contract on a_ take-it-or-leave-it 
basis, and force a strike or lockout while 
continuing production with strikebreakers if 
necessary under police or private security 
guard protection.” 

And the next paragraph is interesting: 
“Thus the questions of recognition and bar- 
gaining rights are no longer necessarily de- 
termined by membership evidence before the 
board or by secret ballot vote of employees. 
The labour relations board confirmed that 
117 of 134 eligible employees (87 per cent) 
had joined the UAW arid granted automatic 
certification, yet Fleck held out bitterly 
against the minimum standard of union 
security, the Rand formula which provides 
for the checkoff of union dues from pay but 
does not require employees to join the union.” 

There are a number of other points, but 
I'm going to leave them here. There are a 
couple of paragraphs on page eight, and I 
would suggest to the minister that he take a 
good look at them, particularly the one that 
deals with some of the problems of the 
Boise Cascade situation, and I want to come 
back to that. 

How do you account for the first-agree- 
ment strikes and management attitude and 
some of the tactics that are being used to- 
day? Do you not recognize that to appeal 
for assistance from the Ministry of Labour— 
except in situations that are clearly black- 
and-white in the legalistic sense—has become 
something of a joke to many of these trade 
unionists? 

Just ask the workers in the following situ- 
ations—one or two of these have been settled, 
but these were all current as of the OFL 
convention. One or two of them are also 
down the drain after the workers spent a hell 
of a long time trying to organize: 

The Baraday Division, closed down; Great 
Lakes Rail, Thunder Bay—these are all first- 
agreement strikes in effect—Radio Shack, 
Barrie; Robert Michaud, Belleville; Sheffield 
Bronze Powder Company, Toronto; Poly- 
bottle, Toronto; town of Wasaga, where I 
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believe they've gone back to work with no 
agreement; Kitchener-Waterloo Ambulance, 
just settled finally; Rehau-Plastiks of Canada, 
Prescott; Canadian Gypsum, Hagersville—I’ve 
got a few things to say about that one going 
down the drain—Ontario Hospital Association, 
Blue Cross; Precision Spring of Canada, Am- 
herstburg; M. Loeb Limited, Cash and Carry, 
Cornwall; Wilson Automotive, Belleville; 
West Roc Industries Limited, Blenheim 
Township, Kent; Fotomat Canada; Johanns 
Graphics Limited, Toronto; Robinson Cone, 
Hamilton; Butcher Engineering, Brampton. 

The list goes on, and all over the same 
kind of a basic issue that should have been 
settled a hell of a lot of years ago. 

We've talked to the workers where at- 
tempts are being made to organize them; 
workers such as those at York Steel—and I 
haven’t had a progress report on that for a 
period of time, Mr. Minister, but I think— 


Mr. Ziemba: Good news. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Good news? I’m glad to 
hear it. 

Mr. Ziemba: Now all they have to do is get 
their first contract. 


Mr. Mackenzie: That’s right. 

A security firm fingered the people who 
were arrested first—and the charges in almost 
every case were petty trespass. These are 
people who are not even organized yet—try- 
ing to distribute leaflets just inside, off the 
sidewalk of the company property. After the 
head of Cavalier Security and Intelligence 
points out the ones who are handing out the 
leaflets, a number of people are picked up on 
petty trespassing charges by the police. The 
company sends out letters—I’'ve shown some 
of these to you in the House, Mr. Minister to 
“Our Boys at York Steel.” There was a notice 
stapled on to the punch cards when the work- 
ers go in to work: 

“Attention: York Steel Employees. 

“Some outsiders want to organize you by 
promises that can never be fulfilled by them. 
All they need from you is the union dues; 
that is your dollars earned at York Steel. Re- 
member your bread and butter is York Steel, 
not the union”—and “Union” is capitalized 
and underlined. 

“So do not sign any card given to you re- 
gardless of the promises, as there is no law 
telling you that you must. Our relations with 
the management are excellent; do not spoil 
them. Increases in wages are due in January 
as stated in the safety bulletin.” 

I don’t know who they’re referring to when 
they say “our relations with the management” 
because it was management that put the god- 
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dam notice up where you punch in in tthe 
plant. | 
Mr. M. Davidson: The assistant manager. — 


Mr. Mackenzie: I won’t try to read some of | 
the things that were in the letter. I’ve shown 
it to you, but the union campaign “is based | 
on lies and name-calling’; the “union lies | 
when they suggest they only need a few! 
cards.” In fact, at that point they only did) 
need a few cards. 

But if ever there was outright and rotten) 
anti-union activities, you have it there as well. | 
I have raised this with you in the House; I | 
haven’t received a response; I realize you've | 
been busy. But it’s really only symptomatic | 
of what’s going on generally. | 

I’m wondering either if the minister would 
like to comment on the bargaining-in-good- | 
faith aspects of the Fuji restaurant, or if he! 
might like to have some idea of the percep- 
tion of the handful of new Canadians, most 
of them Japanese girls, who are involved in 
that strike. 4 

Earlier I read into the record the preamble. 
of the Labour Relations Act, but I could! have | 
waited. We had a couple of pretty intelligent | 
young people in that group. They finally real- | 
ized they were being exploited and wanted | 
to know just what the Labour Relations Act 
in Ontario meant and just what kind of pro- | 
tection they had. The minister knows as well | 
as I do some of the history of that. We were 
long enough getting organized and there were | 
only 17 workers to start with. We've sure as 
hell had one rough time trying to come up’ 
with any kind of settlement. | 

Some of the top labour lawyers—or anti-) 
labour lawyers micht be a better expression— 
in the province have been working on behalf 
of management. They've spent a hell of a lot) 
more than they would ever have had to pay | 
for a decent contract in that little restaurant. | 
We've had a gutsy group of eight or nine | 
waitresses who have held out—until a week ' 
azo anyhow. We’ve had management carve | 
off the cooks in the place by giving as much! 
as $200 a month plus out of the girls’ tips! 
as part of the wages they used to help pay, 
for the cooks in that operation. Management 
convinced at least one or two of them who) 
were on one-year work permits that they 
shouldn’t be involved in the union. They split | 
and divide and you come down to the wire) 
where you may need a strike to even try to. 
get a contract in a situation like that. 

It’s eight or nine little girls, who have had 
a pretty rough time making the decision that. 
they needed the coverage and protection to 
begin with, up against—it seems—manage-" 
ment, lawyers and a totally insensitive labour 

































































relations board. The girls have found the 
board insensitive when it came to any appeals 
to it, asking it if management could continue 
doing this or “will you look at the one issue 
of tips that’s really fouling up the whole 
question of us being able to organize?” 

I don’t know how you can respond to these, 
Mr. Minister. Perhaps I hear some gloating 
about the situation at Canadian Gypsum. 
There have been many attempts to organize; 
more than four that I know of. Only three 
succeeded in that plant. One achieved agree- 
ment in its efforts to organize, but it did not 
, include the checkoff or union security and 
| that agreement didn’t last past the first agree- 
| ment. 
| This past year the Steelworkers union 
signed 206 of some 235 employees in that 
, mining and milling operation. They were un- 

able to get a contract and the main stumbling 
. block, once again, was the checkoff. In spite 
of a 97 per cent vote favouring a legal strike, 
there was trouble with company security 
from day one. The company continually 
phoned and cajoled the workers. You should 
listen to some of the conversations they had 
on the phone, offering promises that things 
would be better. They certainly went after 
them but it was a little more low-key ap- 
proach most of the time in that operation. 

Then there was the case of the six miners 
who were discharged, a severe penalty con- 
sidering the circumstances and the atmos- 
phere. The situation deteriorated even further, 
That was one of the things that really both- 
ered the people in the unit, the fact that the 
Six people were fired. 

That union has gone down the drain, Mr. 
| Minister. You have probably already had a 
‘Teport on the last night—the anger and 
destruction on both sides was pretty sad. 
When you get axes used to break up a 
headquarters and when you get beatings— 
and they happened on both sides—it’s a pretty 
sad commentary on labour relations in the 
province. 

I might also say in passing—we’ll get into 
it under the later reports—I read carefully 
about the efforts to put the other side of the 
case of the six fired miners, and I’m not very 
impressed at all with the case put forth by 
K. C. Lounds, the employment standards 
branch officer. I’m not sure anybody at all 

can make a case for the severity of the 
' penalty in the discharge of the six miners. 

I read the judgement, and one little sen- 
_ tence alone ticked me off as soon as I read 
it. That’s where he was stressing the workers’ 
loyalty to their employer. They may have an 
obligation to their employer but they don’t 
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be wrong in my perceptions, but it sure as 
hell triggered to me a bias that the officer 
had. 

Another case in point is Westinghouse in 
Hamilton. For a long while it was the union 
or some of the New Democratic Party mem- 
bers arguing that the company was deliber- 
ately trying to move and decentralize, not 
only to get cheap labour and save money, 
but to avoid or run away from the union. 
We got short shrift from just about every- 
body in the ministry on that and everybody 
in the government. We asked questions on 
that one also in the House. Even a company 
memo didn’t seem to be accepted, although 
it did seem to disconcert the Premier (Mr. 
Davis) momentarily when it was raised in the 
House. 

However, we finally got an admission from 
the company officials that there was an honest 
and serious effort to get away from tthe 
union. I can’t help but refer to thé article— 
Wednesday, October 24, the Hamilton Spec- 
tator: “Westinghouse Admits Trying To 
Shake Union.” You should read that piece. 
But though we got that kind of an admission 
from the company officials, what ‘happens 
with the ministry? A great big nothing, Mr. 
Minister. The company’s right to run their 
business, regardless of the consequences to 
the employees or the community, is not only 
upheld, but is helped along with more of 
your government’s financial handouts. 

I won't take the time or the trouble to 
read them tonight or go into the announce- 
ment of the grants for the opening of the 
new plant in Renfrew and some of the other 
operations that are going on, The Westing- 
house workers are getting a raw deal. They 
are getting no protection whatsoever, and a 
hell of a lot of seniority and years of service 
of an awful lot of them in the switchgear 
division is going to go down the drain. 

[9:45] 


I would like to ask you seriously if this 
total rejection of workers’ arguments and 
workers’ attempts to protect hard-won gains 
and security of tenure does not really cause 
you some concern, Are you, with all your 
good intentions, and are some of the senior 
staff members in your ministry—and I’m try- 
ing to be as strong as I can without being 
nasty; the intent is not to be nasty—including 
those who are supposed to know something 
about the thinking and the background of 
workers, becoming so fat and so content and 
so establishment oriented that defending sell- 
outs of workers has more validity than speak- 
ing up and taking a stand on things we have 
raised here today? 
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I am asking that in dead seriousness of 
you and your ministry. I have a hell of a 
time knowing who to trust with a serious 
argument when we run into the exploitation 
that is going on. I want to tell you that 
justice sure seems to be a one-way street 
and that street is not on the workers’ side of 
town. Where is the movement some of us 
might have hoped for in terms of adjustments 
in the minimum wage? Is there any move- 
ment on adjustments in the minimum wage 
or is that also a laugh as far as this ministry 
is concerned? 

I say that because we cut social security 
programs, we don’t provide day care, we 
cut unemployment insurance benefits—that 
may be a federal matter—we make it diffi- 
cult for citizens’ action groups to find employ- 
ment for those with problems due ito lack of 
funding, and we don’t create nearly enough 
new jobs in the province. Basic food, heating 
and ‘housing costs, to say nothing of trans- 
portation, continue to go up, and yet we get 
no relief for the growing number of citizens 
who are on the minimum wage or damn little 
more in this province. If you are convinced 
that one of the answers is not to be found 
in increasing the minimum wage, we might 
at least argue against kicking those who 
seem to be down. 

While you are at it you might also look 
at the increasing number of employees, par- 
ticularly in the retail trade section, who are 
going on short work weeks where they get 
kicked twice: low wages and short hours of 
work. In dealing with the issue of minimum 
wages and other exploitative practices, I 
would like to know what monitoring, if any, 
is done by your ministry, or if, once again, 
only a real complaint brings even a look-see 
from the Ontario Ministry of Labour, I guess 
my naivety shows a little bit when I keep 
speaking in terms of the ministry siding with 
workers, but hope does spring eternal. 

Just as an aside, we asked you during the 
estimates last year—it’s on page 1275— 
whether the minimum wage studies that 
you had done would be made available. You 
said “Nea I would like to know if your 
answer is the same on that today, because 
we would sure like to see those studies. 

I want to outline a couple more of the 
rather sleazy practices which are becoming 
commonplace in Ontario today in terms of 
employees, young employees in particular. Let 
me tell you a couple of recent cases that I 
have talked to. One concerns a young lady 
employed at Fotomat, in her first job, What 
an exposure to labour justice in Ontario, She 
started in June. She was promised that at the 


end of a three-month probationary period 
she would get a 15-cent increase. She is on 
the minimum wage, mind you, but she was 
promised she would get a 15-cent increase 
at the end of three months. | 

The minimum wage, as you know, went 
up September 1 and she was promptly told 
that was her increase and she could forget 
about anything else. That happened to tthe 
rest of the employees I ‘have talked to at 
that Fotomat operation. The same thing will 
happen again January 1, I suppose if there 
was any chance of getting that 15-cent in- 
crease it’s out the window because there just — 
might be another adjustment. I am wonder- 
ing what the minister’s reaction is to these 
kinds of cheap, exploitative measures when 
they are used against young people entering 
the job market in Ontario? 

Then there is the Ponderosa restaurants 
situation. They have a number of cute gim- — 
micks in that operation, They have the young 
workers come in at 5 p.m. and work until 
8:45 p.m. You should read—it’s really interest- 
ing—the brochure on this great company to 
work for. I think there are three pages on 2 
bit of background of the company, and five 
pages telling you what the regulations are, 
what you can’t do and how they can punish 
you. I am quite willing to have you take a | 
look at it. I found it disgusting. 

The workers come in at 5 p.m, and work 
to 8:45 p.m. so that is under four hours and 
the employers don’t have to give them a 
break, which is one of the things they boast 
about: if they work four hours they have to 
give them a break. So what happens? Day 
in and day out young employees are ap- 
proached by their supervisor at 8:45 and — 
asked, “Could you work just another 15 or | 
20 minutes?” Most of them do. Jobs are not | 
always that easy to come by for young people. 
So, in effect, they put in the four hours, or 
four hours and five minutes, or four hours and 
10 minutes, and they don’t get the bloody 
break. It’s a really cute trick. I’m wondering 
if that is an example of what we call private 
or free enterprise in Ontario. 

That’s only one of the sleazy tricks. Let 
me tell you another one. Sometimes they are 
asked ito work from 4:30 p.m. to closing time 
at 10:30 p.m. This means they are supposed 
to get a meal. Once again, that’s one of the 
company inducements. Incidentally, if they — 
do get a meal it’s the cheapest meal in the | 
house. But to get that meal, even though 
they officially start to work at 4:30 and end 
at 10:30, which qualifies them for a meal, 
they have to come in at 4 p.m. and eat it 
before they start work, and make sure they 
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don’t punch in until 4:30 after they have 
finished the meal, 

| To me, that is cheating them out of a half 
hour's wages right off the bat. It’s another 

cute little dodge that we have going on. I’m 

wondering how much monitoring we are do- 
_ing of these kinds of things. 

Let’s try another one at the same company. 
_ They put some of their employees on call on 

a certain day of the week. They stagger them 

so that various ones are on call for a Tuesday. 

They only get so-many hours anyhow and 
most of them are looking for a bit of pocket 

‘money. Some of them need it even in terms 
of their education. They are also told, or it’s 
pretty clearly intimated, that if they are not 
available should a call come in—and there is 
“no guarantee it will—they can’t expect to get 
called in too often over the next couple of 
weeks. 
In effect, they are left there and they may 
_ never hear from the company, but if they are 
_ not at that phone, tough luck, and tough luck 
_on the few nights they might have worked 
_ following that period of time. They sure as 
hell could have somebody sitting around all 
_ day Tuesday waiting for a call that might not 
come and there sure as blazes is no compen- 
_ sation for that time. How’s that for another 
/ management guarantee of employment? What 
are we doing about tricks like that in the 
industry today? 

What would the ministry’s reaction be to 
these and some of the other gimmicks that we 
_ hear about regularlyP How many are being 
‘reported? Would you do a damned thing 
about it if they were? Or could you do any- 
thing about itP Could we really expect assis- 

tance from the ministry? I don’t think there is 

any real sense—it certainly didn’t come from 
' two of the young employees I talked to in 
| the Fotomat and Ponderosa situations—that 
they would get any assistance from the 
ministry. 
| Once again, do you ever think of your 
ministry as an advocate for people such as 
I have mentioned? Why does it seem to be 
» such a far-out position to be taken by the 

Ministry as an advocate for working people in 
| this province? What are students and young 
workers, in cases such as I have mentioned, 
going to perceive of the Ministry of Labour 
| in Ontario? 
| Another matter that really concerns me, 
_) and it’s a question we raised seriously, is the 

workers’ right to strike during the life of an 
| agreement. The situation at Westinghouse, 
where a large number will be affected by the 
‘M0ve, is a case in point. I quote from the 
| Minister’s comments of November 22, 1978, 
on page R-1228 of Hansard: “Mr. Mackenzie 
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then made some remarks about technological 
change and workers’ rights, including the 
right to strike during the life of a contract. 

“Naturally, we all share concerns when 
technological change does change the work 
environment. Surely that’s one of the roles of 
preventive mediation. As to strikes during the 
life of an agreement, I think that’s a little 
bit beyond my ability at the moment to dis- 
cuss in any detail, except that in the past a 
contract has been a binding agreement for a 
period of time specified in the act. To change 
that would require a fair amount of considera- 
tion. I’m not saying I’m not willing to look 
at it, but it isn’t something that’s immediately 
an option under existing legislation.” 

If you are not looking at it you should be, 
because workers are being affected by plant 
moves and technological changes and it’s go- 
ing to become a very serious problem in terms 
of collective bargaining over the next two or 
three years, and I think it may spill out be- 
yond just the collective bargaining field. I 
would like to know what you are doing to 
rectify it, or whether you have taken a look 
at it since we raised it in the estimates a 
year ago? 

The Ontario Federation of Labour brief 
deals very well with the need for the right to 
strike during the life of an agreement in 
specific circumstances, and I think it’s specific 
enough. I want to mention recommendation 
12 on page 15 of the brief: “The legislative 
ban on strikes during the life of a collective 
agreement should be repealed. 

“The labour relations legislation binds us 
to a no-strike pledge during the term of a 
collective agreement. Management is allowed 
ta make changes during the term of an agree- 
ment that affect the working conditions and 
the jobs of workers. Quite often management 
knows they are going to make the changes 
without informing the union at the time of 
the signing of the contract.” There is a clear 
indication of that in the Westinghouse case, 
and Boise’ Cascade is another beautiful ex- 
ample of it. 

“When work is changed or employment 
disrupted, whether it is due to technological 
change, environmental considerations or plant 
shutdown for whatever reason, management 
should be required to negotiate these matters 
with the representatives of the workers who 
should have the right to reopen the contract 
and strike as a final determination of the issue. 

“The provisions of the United States Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act differ from the 
Ontario act. There is no statutory require- 
ment under the NLRA that collective agree- 
ments contain a no-strike clause. This must 
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be negotiated by the parties. Further, the stat- 
utory duty to bargain is an ongoing obli- 
gation which, with respect to matters not 
covered by an agreement, extends into the 
term of a signed contract. 

“A significant point to be emphasized is 
that the removal of the statutory strike bar 
does not mean that work stoppages will occur 
with every disagreement during the term of 
a collective agreement. Trade unions are no 
more desirous of continual industrial disrup- 
tion than management. On the contrary, 
American experience would indicate that in 
the vast percentage of cases labour and man- 
agement negotiate no-strike clauses precisely 
similar to that now imposed by statute in 
Ontario. 

“But the option of designing such clauses 
to reflect the individual needs of a plant or 
industry remains open to those who see the 
value of same. The unfair advantage of the 
no-strike clause now provided by Ontario 
legislation remains to be purchased from 
labour by management. Furthermore, the 
entire process of no-strike commitments and 
collective bargaining is legitimized by the 
participation of labour in its design. By 
removing unfair and unnecessary restrictions 
from labour, it would reinvigorate the collec- 
tive bargaining process and make it respond 
freely to problems caused by rapid techno- 
Icgical change.” 

I would be quite willing to do away with 
all legislation, a point you raised, with both 
sides wanting legislation for specific areas, if 
we were bargaining from a point of equality 
and if a number of things, like the misuse 
of our police forces to load the dice in a 
situation on the side of management, and a 
number of other things were not there. Let 
me tell you, labour is not bargaining now 
from a position of equality in any way, shape 
or form, and there is nobody involved in the 
labour movement who believes it is. 

Dealing briefly with the use of police 
forces, this continues to be a major burr and 
a growing burr under the saddle of workers 
in Ontario. You did not really deal with it 
on page R-1230 of the estimates last year 
when we asked you about the large num- 
bers involved at the Fleck situation. To this 
day, I don’t know how anybody can justify 
four separate days when there were in excess 
of 500 police officers on or near the scene: 
523 on one day, 494 of whom were billeted 
overnight between London and Centralia. As 
near as I can figure, there were some $2 
million involved in that. I don’t know if the 
biggest crowd on that picket line exceeded 
350 people, and that was on a rare day with 
outside people involved. 


You tell me where the justice is in that, | 
and the phalanx of police, as we saw in that) 
film we used tonight, marching up to that} 
line; where the justice is in better than 200) 
officers on the scene at Boise Cascade; where 
the justice is in having 102 officers—the largest | 
number we’ve counted—at Radio Shack, both | 


local and OPP officers. 


Let me tell you, I don’t know of a single | 
trade unionist in Ontario who feels that the . 
officers in any strike situation, or any poten- | 
tial strike situation, are there to help them | 
one damned bit, or to bring any kind of | 
equality into that situation. I don’t know of | 
one. This misuse of the police force is a con- 
tmuum—Butcher, Radio Shack, Canadian Gyp- | 
sum—and we are going to deal during these | 
estimates with the even more insidious ways | 
the police were used in the Boise Cascade | 


situation. Some new information has come to 


light that I know mv colleague Tim Foulds | 
and some others will have, which really 
shakes you to your boots when you realize | 
some of the things that went on in the | 
home searches and the use of the police out : 


in the camps and so on, in that particular | 


dispute. 


In every single case they are not seen as 
being there strictly to keep law and order. | 


They are not seen as being there to remain | 
neutral. In every single case they become the | 


enemy. I would have expected you, as Min- | 


ister of Labour, and your ministry to stand | 
wp and shout about the injustice of this. Yes, | 
I think that was a responsibility of yours | 
and I don’t see anv sign of it. I think vou | 


are doing a lot of things, but when vour staff 
and yourself and your ministry don’t take a 


hand in something as totally unfair as this, | 


and with the actions of the police and the 
perceptions of the workers being what thev | 


are, your ministry’s role in this desnicable | 


r 
i 


chanter of labour relations in Ontario is a 


i 
l 


total cop-out. Tt is either that or deliherate | 
connivance with the misuse of the police in | 


the labour situation. I am not quite prepared 
to sav that that is the situation yet. 
[10:00] 


I found the comments of the Solicitor | 


General (Mr. McMurtry), and I won’t go into 
them here tonight because he is’ not here, 


rather asinine—the total crock of nonsense, | 
the argument he used with some of the | 
information and some of the particular situ- | 


ations we have had. 


It is very interesting to get into the case | 


of Judy Harvie. We have had some additional 


information on that. I like the picture 


her, all 105 pounds and four feet 11 inches 


of her, who assaulted this 210-pound, six- 
foot-three policeman at Boise Cascade. There | 


a | 
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are other activities they can tell you about. 
|To hear the stupid and biased remarks that 
iwere made, it is not a crock of nonsense of 
‘what has been going on. The remarks of the 
_ minister were a crock of you know what 
and that is exactly what is there. 

Really what bothers me also, and_ this 
| be made very clear,,is the question 
‘of whether there is any concern. Have we 

reached such a hard-line confrontation posi- 
tion, such a total lack of sensitivity to what 
workers are going through? It is not easy— 
I have done it; I have organized and done 
it myself—to go out on a first strike. I know 
what they are going through. Have we be- 
come so cold to that, that we do not under- 
stand the additional damage it is doing in 
‘Ontario, and that is the perception of the 
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you saw an instance of that in the videotape 
iwhen that little girl said, “We like to think 
% them as our friends. We like to tell our 
dds they are our friends, but my perception 
% the finest in this city has sure as hell 
hanged.” | 
That is happening in all too many cases 
ound Ontario. That does sincerely worry 
ne. I think we are asking for it, and I think 
that by muzzling the boss man in_ this 
rovince by at least the Ministry of Labour 
tanding up and saying, “What is going on is 
iot right, is not just,” and instituting a little 
aore measure of balance in police activities 
is-A-vis workers and legitimate strike situa- 
ion would do a hell of a lot to calm down 
he situation and stop, before it goes any 
urther, what is potentially a very serious 
roblem in Ontario. 
I want to deal for just a minute or two 
rith the question of domestic workers. The 
uinister is well aware of Bill 136 which was 
scently debated in the House. My colleague, 
rian Charlton, brought in a bill that simply 
3ked for the basic protection given by the 
mployment standards. As I have tried to say 
“number of times, there is no great ideo- 
gical issue at stake in that, or at least so 
thought. It is a common-sense bill designed 
provide several thousand workers with the 
ery minimum coverage and with the right of 
ppeal, neither of which they enjoy at 
esent in any meaningful way in this par- 
cular province. 
‘It was a disgrace, in my opinion, when 
ie government stood 20 members to deny 
tat basic justice. I suppose it could be 
uled guts—if I remember correctly you were 
e of them in the House that night—and 
‘aybe it was, considering the position of 
dur party. I am telling you, I would have 
‘oken with my party as labour critic rather 








law in this province? You are doing it, and 


than stand to see a bill like that blocked 
in the House. Let me tell you that the 
speeches delivered by your colleagues, Mr. 
Hennessy and Mr. Ramsay, were incred- 
ible throwbacks to Neanderthal times. It was 
also obvious they were reading speeches 
prepared by somebody else. I would really 
like to know if that is so, and I sincerely 
hope they didn’t come from anybody in your 
ministry, because if they did, that would also 
be a disgrace in terms of the preparation 
of their speeches. 

Better than I was going to say it or could 
try to say it here, the article that appeared 
in the Windsor Star and has appeared since 
in a number of other papers I think states 
it beautifully. I would like to read that brief 
piece into the record, Mr. Chairman. 

“Serfdom lives on in Tory Ontario. Rarely 
has the Conservative Party in Ontario looked 
more like the champion of the overdog and 
the supporter of the privileged minority than 
in the opening day of the current Legisla- 
ture. The Tories may have varnished an 
egalitarian veneer over the past few years 
as keepers of the province of opportunity, 
but the mask slipped badly as the party 
showed a quite remarkable allegiance to 
sentiments which should have passed with 
the Family Compact. The Conservatives 
ganged up on and soundly defeated a pri- 
vate member’s bill that would have badly 
hampered one of the last domains of the 
affluent, their servants. 

“NDPer Brian Charlton sponsored a bill 
that would have made it mandatory to pay 
domestics the minimum wage. Domestics are 
the workers, mostly immigrant women, who 
clean, cook, garden and do windows in the 
homes of those without the time or inclination 
to do it for themselves. They are the live-ins, 
usually on temporary work permits, who 
clock up to 80 hours a week for wages as low 
as $50 a week. Charlton’s bill would have 
provided domestics with a minimum of $3 
an hour and.some protection as workers. 

“Under current provincial labour laws, do- 
mestic workers are not included in human 
rights legislation and are not eligible for 
workers’ compensation, are entitled to no 
minimum wage and no overtime or vacation 
pay. They are excluded. In short, compared 
to most workers, Ontario’s 75,000 domestics 
are the modern-day equivalent of slaves. Be- 
cause of their temporary-work-permit status, 
many are afraid to report abuses for fear of 
losing their jobs and the right to remain in 
the country. 

“The Liberals joined the NDP in support- 
ing the bill, but on second reading the Con- 
servatives rallied their support and killed 
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it. Incredibly, the Tory argument against 
the legislation took the tack that raising wages 
would make domestics too expensive for 
many families. PC back-bencher R. H. Ram- 
say led the lament, arguing that increased 
wages would mean that many households 
would no longer be able to afford to hire 
people to help with the cleaning, the garden- 
ing and look after the elderly and infirm.” 

Mr. Wildman: And he is from a labour 
town. 
Mr. Mackenzie: “According to this argu- 
ment it sounds as if domestics are nearly as 
essential to Ontario householders as heat and 
light and every effort should be made to 
maintain them. It is quite incredible that in 
1979 in a province that can boast one of the 
highest living standards in the world, a freely 
elected government has the audacity to con- 
done and indeed support a practice that is 
little more than shoddy exploitation.” 

That didn’t come from a New Democrat. It 
is one of the few damned good editorials I 
have seen and I am glad it is being picked 
up by a number of papers around the prov- 
ince. 

Mr. Riddell: The Tories are on their last 
legs federally and provincially. 


Mr. W. Newman: You'd better be quiet. 


Mr. Riddell: They are done. They are all 
done. You know that as well, Billy. You 
don’t need to worry, you're not going to run 
anyway; but what about your colleagues? 


Mr. W. Newman: If I was running against 
you I would. 


Mr. Riddell: They are all through too. 
The Tories are all done. 


Mr. Mackenzie: The argument I also heard 
one of your colleagues make in that speech, 
that if we covered them under employment 
standards it might destroy meaningful per- 
sonal relationships, is enough to make some- 
body want to throw up. That was the kind 
of position that was taken by your govern- 
ment and I really do not know where your 
ministry was. 

I was disturbed to see the piece in the 
Monday, December 3, edition of the Globe 
and Mail dealing with the plight of do- 
mestics. I was not disturbed by the federal 
minister, Atkey, feeling the heat and trying 
to do something about the situation; I don’t 
expect him to, but at least it is good copy. 
As to his hopes that recent consultations will 
lead to some agreement being achieved with 
yourself in the ministry of Ontario. the 
jurisdiction at least in terms of coverage 
under employment standards is yours, Mr. 
Minister, and you should be taking the lead 
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and not having the federal minister coming | 
to you and saying, “There is obviously a | 
problem here. What are you doing?’ You | 
should have been leading the way on that a_ 
long time ago. The federal efforts do not | 
mean a damned thing as long as the jurisdic- | 
tion is Ontario’s and as long as coverage | 
under employment standards is not solved. 
The articles themselves are very interesting, _ 
incidentally. How many times do we have © 
to continue to document injustices such as | 
these to get any action? Why in God’s name | 
are you sacrificing minimum standards for 
some of the most needy simply to promote | 
the mobility, earning capacity and personal 
pleasure and affluence of by and large the | 
wealthy in Ontario? 
I intend to deal only briefly with the © 
human rights issue in this opening statement, 
as my colleague, Ted Bounsall, will cover it | 
more fully. I don’t know whether it will | 
be under this main ministry vote when we | 
get into the debate on it a little later or 
whether it comes under another vote, but | 
suffice it to say you have done a disservice » 
to all of the handicapped, be they blind, 
deaf, epileptics or wheelchair victims. You | 
have copped out in terms of the study on | 
Life Together and have created a modified | 
apartheid ghetto in Ontario if that bill went © 
ahead. Its only redeeming feature is that it | 
is supposed to be equal even though separate. 
That is not the way it is perceived by | 
most of the handicapped ‘groups in the prov- ' 
ince. There are more unanswered questions — 
than there are answers and it appears that the | 
fear of a sexual orientation issue has blinded © 
you to the deep hopes and aspirations. Let | 
me tell you, there were deep hopes and aspira- 
tions of these people that they were going to — 
have some measure of justice and some / 
answers dealing with their problems. “4 
I remind you of the number of cases we | 
raised, epileptics being just one of them, — 
with which I still have problems in my par- | 
ticular office. I suspect that the very people 
for whom this legislation was needed are 
going to reject it totally out of hand. Cer- — 
tainly I can tell you right now that I can © 
see nothing useful in the legislation whatso- — 
ever and the sooner you withdraw it and — 
come in with the proper amendments to the 
Ontario Human Rights Code the better. There | 
is just no question on that whatsoever, Mr. | 
Chairman. | 
If you don’t act, and act damned quickly, | 
I think this is just going to be one more 
group that this government has deserted and 
turned off. I am not sure how you figure out 
the various groups when we get lousy legis- 
lation like this, or whether you figure they © 
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are expendable or don’t have enough sense 
to organize properly and vote politically or 
what and so you can afford to sacrifice them 
in hopes of getting some good press out of 
what appears to be a move to help handi- 
capped people when the damned bill doesn’t 
do a thing for them. I really have difficulty 


in understanding the thought processes and 


the planning processes that your ministry 


- goes through. 


I don’t know why something as important 


as that couldn’t have been discussed with the 


umbrella groups and half a dozen of the 
groups as soon as you prepared it, before 
you ever brought it into the House. I suspect 


- you wouldn’t have brought it into the House 
“if you had done that, but somebody sure as 


hell was sleeping at the switch in your 


ministry. 


By the way, just as a sidelight: first, are 


you really proud of the bill and your staff; 


and second, is it true that the affirmative 
action group for handicapped within your 
department or within the ministry will be 


disbanded or moved to other responsibilities, 


what little we had there? Let me tell you, 
that has already been whispered to us and 
it has sure as hell raised some concern. 

I am pleased that Bill 70 is finally in the 
books. The bill and working copies of the 
regulations have sure as hell taken some 


time. It is also not one of the issues I intend 


to take a lot of time with during my opening 


remarks, but there are a couple of points 
that beg answers and you dealt with to 


some extent in your opening statement. 
What is going on in the pretesting of new 


chemicals and why are we waiting so damned 


long to set standards in the number of toxic 
substances that we already recognize as dan- 
gerous? We have raised this matter with you 


-a number of times and we are still waiting. 


Surely you don’t need to lag so far behind. 


_ We do not as yet, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, have a single standard set. 


Furthermore, we have made the argument 


fora long time that guidelines will not suffice 


and are not acceptable, They are not worth 


_the paper they are written on and that is 
-one observation that has been learned and 


verified the hard way by most workers, 

A specific example I want to raise in the 
safety and health field is the question of 
coke-oven emission standards. I have yet to 
get a single solid and reasonable answer to 


the question why we do not have in Ontario 
at least the equivalent of the US coke-oven 
emission standards, which were set over three 
_years ago and have gone through, as you 


know, a number of court challenges. What 


(7 blazes is the ministry afraid of? It is not 


only Local 1005 of the United Steelworkers 
of America that is concerned; coke-oven work- 
ers right across Ontario are concerned with 
this particular issue. 

I had a piece from the Sault Ste. Marie 
Daily Star just the other day, which I seem 
to have mislaid, that clearly backed the argu- 
ments I have made over the need for the 
standards, that they should have been set by 
now, that the position of the ministry just was 
not acceptable to them in terms of the time 
they have been waiting and the problems with 
coke-oven workers. I cannot for the life of 
me understand why as an interim step, at 
least, we have not adopted the coke-oven 
emission standards that were set in the United 
States, A hell of a lot of their steel mills 
were older and in a lot worse shape than 
ours are, Are we so damned afraid of the 
power of the steel mills or the steel com- 
panies as to what it might or might not cost 
them that we are afraid to move in terms of 
protecting workers with the emission stan- 
dards? This is something on which it is just 
very difficult to understand the delay. 

Where also is the benefit of the doubt in 
terms of lung cancer among Algoma work- 
ersP I am talking now about the foundry 
workers. We have recognized the facts of 
the case and have established the claims of 
the workers at Dofasco. Why are we playing 
with workers and their families and their 
emotions and their very lives by ignoring the 
obvious? Just because you cannot verify 1,000 
per cent of the actual cancer-causing agent 
in the foundry, if there is any justice, the 
comparable work-place situation, the worker 
exposure should entitle the foundry victim 
of lung cancer to the benefit of the doubt. 
We should not be waiting in the case of the 
Sault icases whatsoever. You just cannot sup- 
port the kind of delay we have had there. 

I would like to know, in addition, what 
you are doing about the WCB. There were 
strong rumours a year and a half ago, even 
sort of veiled comments from the minister, 
that we needed to do some things, maybe 
even needed a little house-cleaning at the 
board. Are we to assume you figure every- 
thing is hunky-dory now and were your mis- 
givings just a momentary lapse of worker 
compassion? Let me tell you, we sure as 
blazes haven’t solved the problems there. I 
commend to you, if your staff hasn’t already 
brought it to your attention, the specific paper 
from the recent Ontario Federation of Labour 
convention on the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. I won’t go into it now—we may deal 
with it at another time—but it makes a hell 
of a lot of very good recommendations. 


[10:15] 
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A year ago we spent some time discussing 
the lack of equality in employment and pay 
for women. The merits of affirmative action 
programs were also discussed as I recall it. 
Except for the bill of my colleague, Tied 
Bounsall, for equal pay for work of equal 
value—a good bill which should be passed— 
other than words what real progress has been 
made? For example, a year ago I asked what 
studies or research had we done on the wage 
gap between men and women. The answer 
seemed to be that we had not undertaken 
specific studies—we had some information 
which sort of fluctuated but no basic change. 
Are we any better in form today, one year 
later? I think we could refer to page R-1266 
where we had some discussions on that in the 
estimates of last year. 

What single piece of legislation has your 
ministry passed and what real progress can be 
reported on behalf of female employees? I 
wasn't impressed with the fact that we have 
had some of them making speeches. That is 
great, but it sure as hell is not resolving the 
problem. 

It seems to me that once again the only 
real action is going on outside—such as a 
move by the United Steelworkers’ Local 1005 
in Hamilton to open up opportunities for 
women. That is an initiative; it is going to be 
a tough one; it is going to be a tough one 
even internally; but it was a very positive 
move and one that was long overdue. If we 
consider that most domestic workers are 
women, we can say the ministry is party to 
yet another scuppering of women’s opportuni- 
ties. It is not extending the pay and the rights 
of women. 

Let me go back for one second and give 
you a paragraph or two from a piece in the 
Sault Star because I think it is apropos: 
“Dennis Abernat, chairman of compensation 
of Local 2251, United Steelworkers of Am- 
erica, agrees with the report that the govern- 
ment is risking the health of 2,000 Ontario 
workers by dragging its feet in setting stan- 
dards for coke oven emission. The claim was 
made by Bob Mackenzie who recently told 
the Legislature that Premier William Davis 
said standards for coke oven emissions at On- 
tario steel mills would be released by the end 
of the summer.” You are as aware of his letter 
as I am, Mr. Minister. “Local 2251 is still 
pressuring the government into setting the 
standards and will continue until they have 
done so.” 

I won't go on with any more of this but it 
is something you should be taking a look at 
and getting some of the perception of the 
workers right across this province. 
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Dealing also with women’s rights, I cannot} 
leave the subject without reading into the! 
record one short page—I think it is a very) 
significant one—from a speech made recently! 
by Jerry Docquier, the national director of the i 
Steelworkers, that deals with women’s issues. | 
There are a couple of figures in it that I think’ 
are worth having on the record as well. He: 
says, “I am convinced that affirmative action | 
is urgently required.” 

Mary Eady of the women’s bureau of the! 
Canadian Labour Congress has said why in’ 
this terse quotation I want to read to you. | 
It is the quotation I think that is interesting, | 
“Almost every other woman in Canada be-| 
tween the ages of 15 and 65 is in some form | 
of paid employment. Their wages, however, 
are on an average only 53 per cent of the! 
men’s for full-year full-time work. The wage | 
gap is widening. Thus you can see that’ 
women are not paid on the basis of equal | 
pay for work or equal value. In fact only with 
the union contract are they even assured of | 
equal pay for equal work. Where women form | 
the overwhelming majority in an occupation, | 
the pay tends to be very low for the skills | 
they bring to their jobs. It is not because the | 
work is not essential or necessary. Often in « 
professional categories with the same qualifi- | 
cations as men, pay for women tends to be 
lower. They are offered less and accept less. 

“Women are beginning to wake up in terms. 
of just how much political decisions by gov- 
ernment affect their daily lives. While they 
are getting only 53 per cent of the earnings 
men get, they don’t pay 53 per cent of sky- | 
rocketing prices. Lack of equality at the | 
work place costs women a great deal of 
money.” 4 

I think that is well worth taking a look at | 
in your ministry. Affirmative action must go 
hand in hand with equal pay for work of | 
equal value. The Ontario government up until © 
now thas refused to enact such legislation. | 
Right now there is a private member's bill — 
introduced by my colleague, Ted Bounsall of | 
the NDP, that is in committee. For God's 
sake, if we mean anything we say about — 
equality let us move that bill. 7 

I would also like to be hearing from you 
when and if we are going to see some initia- | 
tive taken in ending the insidious practice of | 
electronic surveillance of workers in the work | 
place. The Liberal critic raised this point as 
well. You yourself have indicated, and it was 
raised a year ago, that you didn’t particularly © 
like the practice. Yet we’ve gone a year and © 
we haven’t seen a damned thing done. I don't 
see a heck of a lot in the way of recommen- | 
dations in the study paper you did. Is that © 
















just another paper for the record, or is there 
,a chance that we might see some action on it? 
, There are a number of other issues we're 
going to be raising in the course of the votes 
,and the various ministry departments. I think 
(Td like to conclude my opening remarks with 
the observation that we have serious problems 
sin terms of union recognition and first agree- 
ments. We have serious problems in the union 
security issue. We are not resolving the 
equality/equal pay issue with women. You 
have come up, in our opinion at least, with 
another disaster in terms of the handicapped. 
We have an atmosphere around the prov- 
ince today that should scare the hell out of 
concerned and serious citizens. We have a 
junion-bashing campaign on that’s more severe 
than I’ve seen it probably back to my organiz- 
ing days and maybe even before that, and 
‘we have sort of a plaintive plea from the 
minister in the final page of his statement— 
ithat’s the best I can say for it, Mr. Minister, 
with all due respect—“I continue to be con- 
cerned about the fact there is still not uni- 
versal acceptance of organized labour as a 
legitimate part of the community.” 
_ What I want to know is does that pre- 
amble of the Labour Relations Act in the 
province mean something or doesn’t it? Right 
mow the evidence certainly doesn’t indicate 
ithere’s a hell of a lot of meaning to it. I 
think there are a lot of serious questions 
you've got to answer, and I’m hoping we'll 
get some, I’m hoping also that we’re going 
to see some willingness on the part of you 
as Minister of Labour to say, “Yes, there is 
a spokesman for the workers and the prob- 
lems that are affecting workers in Ontario.” 
If you’re going to try to play the honest 
roker role, you at very best would become 
eutral in an atmosphere in a cabinet that 
learly is not very supportive of progressive 
or worker issues in the province. I don’t think 
hat’s good enough. An advocate is needed. 
{ don’t know who else it can be but the 
Minister of Labour. But if he’s not willing 
‘0 do it, then we're really in for a fight over 
fhe next few years in Ontario in terms of 
workers’ perception, plants, strategy, and 
the economy of the province. 
_ That’s not just somebody trying to create 
‘pn issue; it is not just one person’s concern. 
{ts pretty damned widespread and it’s a con- 
ern that should be bothering people much 
more than it seems to be within the Ministry 
of Labour in Ontario. 
Mr, Chairman: Mr, Haggerty, did you want 
‘0 respond? 
Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, it being as 
ate as it is, I think we should wait for the 
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minister to respond to the two critics. I think 
hell have ample time with his staff to go 
through the comments of the two leadoff 
speakers. That normally is the procedure— 
that he replies. 


Mr, Chairman: That’s right, but I was 
wondering if you wanted to offer any criti- 
cism. 


Mr. Haggerty: I think after he responds 
to the two critics— 


Mr. Chairman: The reason I say it is be- 
cause of the limited time. I’m sure he wouldn’t 
cover much of it tonight. 


Mr. Wildman: He’s got five minutes to 
admit he’s not doing enough, Mr, Chairman, 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I don’t want to get into 
a private debate with somebody I have a 
certain amount of respect for, but I’d like 
to suggest there’s been a fair amount of action 
in this ministry in the past 12 months. I say 
that with the greatest respect to you. 

First of all, if I may, I'll direct my atten- 
tion to some of the remarks of Mr. Van 
Horne. If I happen to overlook any points 
I'm sure that during the course of the next 
20-odd hours as the respective divisions are 
dealt with you can jolt my memory and we 
can get on with them. 

1 was interested in your first comments 
about the number of staff here. I don’t think 
you meant any criticism about that, because 
I think it’s a reflection of the interest the 
staff has in the ministry. I would say the 
staff of every division of this ministry is of 
significantly high calibre. I don’t know any 
of them who don’t work their hardest above 
and beyond what one might call their duty to 
achieve all the goals they have legislative 
responsibility for. I don’t think you meant to 
imply that. 

I also don’t want to suggest you don’t 
have all of those resources available to you. 
You're free to come over to the ministry at 
any time, as you have with the manpower 
commissioner, to review in whatever detail 
you want the activities of that segment of 
the ministry. You may have any answers to 
any questions you might put and any dis- 
cussion about the activities and the goals of 
the manpower commission. 

I don’t think there’s any reluctance on the 
part of staff to review matters with you, 
should you feel the need for any greater de- 
tailed discussion of individual problems in 
individual divisions. 

You did make reference under your broad 
headings to the role of the Ministry of Labour. 
One of them had to do with cost and product 
efficiency, You made reference to the in- 
creased staff and increased costs in 1979, I’m 
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sure you're well aware of the fact that part 
of that is due to the consolidation of occu- 
pational health and safety within one min- 
istry. As you will recall, occupational health 
was distributed between the ministries of 
Natural Resources, Health and a very small 
part at that time in the Ministry of Labour. 
The incorporation and gathering together of 
all of that into one ministry, to provide what 
we think is a much more effective program, 
was carried out and accounts for a significant 
amount of that increase in staff and the in- 
crease in our budget. 

The extended mandate that’s been given 
to the occupational health and safety division 
also accounts for some of the increased cost. 
I hope when you made that remark you were 
taking those things into account. They form- 
ed the basis of that increase in both staff and 
cost. 

You made reference to your hope that 
matters big and small would be given imme- 
diate attention and answered by the staff 
during the course of our discussions here. 
With the greatest of respect, I don’t think 
there’s been any hesitance or reluctance, either 
in the estimates debates or in private conver- 
sations, where you could ever find any un- 
willingness to give that kind of attention to 
large or small matters. Should you find that’s 
ever so, I would appreciate hearing from you. 
It’s not the kind of pattern of behaviour I’ve 
ever heard of. I have no reason to have any- 
thing but the greatest of respect for the ability 
and the desire to deal with all those prob- 
lems. If you have a specific example you're 
referring to, please say so. 

You made reference to the proposals of the 
federation of labour and the NDP critic also 
made more extensive reference to them. I 
don’t propose at this time to go over each 
of the proposals, for as you well know policy 
matters will not come out of an estimates 
debate, I did give public comment again 
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indicating in the matter of union security | 
that I saw a great deal of validity to that | 
issue in the brief, and the Premier (Mr. — 
Davis) has indicated, as have I, that it’s a 


matter that’s under consideration. 


The other matters referred to in the brief : 


naturally will also be reviewed, but I have 
publicly said, in the Legislature and outside, 


that issue is one that causes me a great deal — 


of concern. 


Mr. Van Horne: Excuse me, did I under- | 


stand you correctly? You said “union secur- 


ity.” 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Yes. I noticed in your | 


comments—and I’m glad that you refer to it a 
little later on—that you made particular refer- 


ence to first-agreement arbitration, but you | 
did not comment on the issue of union secur- | 
ity. May I assume that was an oversight and | 
that when you review the question of first » 


agreements you also meant the issue of union 


security was intimately tied into that matter? | 


I would like to hear from you about that. 


Mr. Van Horne: Of course, I would say . 


yes, given the 30 seconds we have left, with- 
out elaborating on it. We'll let it go at that. — 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: You made comment about 
the issue of why the labour ministry has not 


been renamed the Ministry of Labour and | 
Manpower. I don’t think there’s anything © 
particularly obscure going on to evade that. | 
The legislation actually is already drawn up | 
and prepared. As you will note from your 
House leader, there are certain time con- | 
straints at the present time about introduc — 


tion of such legislation. I have no reason to 


believe that it won’t be introduced in the | 


next session. 


The chairman has indicated that the de- 
bate at this time will be adjourned, so, if I | 


may, Mr. Chairman, I'll resume tomorrow. 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10:10 a.m. in com- 
mittee room 228. 


- After other business: 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
(continued) 

Mr. Chairman: I see all parties are repre- 

sented. 

Mr. Minister, you had started replying last 
night to some of the critics and we will allow 
you to continue. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Chairman, as we con- 


cluded last night I had commenced my intro- 


-ductory response to some of the points raised 
by Mr. Van Horne 
The next point he raised was the question 


of construction worker mobility in Canada, 
_ with specific reference to the lack of con- 
struction mobility vis-a-vis 


Quebec and 
Ontario. 

I have had many meetings with the Minis- 
ter of Labour and Manpower from Quebec, 
Dr. Johnson, and on each occasion I have to 
tell the member the position has changed. I'm 
sure he recalls the reasons that led to the 
Quebec legislation. The Cliche commission 
reported a great deal of violence, unrest and 
a variety of other problems in the construc- 
tion industry. I appreciate that the Liberal 








government and the subsequent Parti Que- 
becois government decided to act on those 


recommendations because of particular prob- 
lems they had and the desire they had to 


ensure employment for a core of construction 


workers. 

The route they took, as the member may 
recall, was to divide the province up into 
regions and then to define workers as either 
_A, B or C workers, depending upon the num- 
ber of hours they had worked in the previous 
year in the construction industry. That was 
the initial problem we faced and the initial 
discussions were based on that division and 
the lack of significant individual worker in- 
,gress into that system. 








_ You will, however, recall that under the 
Quebec regulations there is a special exemp- 
tion which allows what are called “regular 
employees” to accompany a contractor who 


has employment in Quebec and it’s my infor- 


if 


mation that there are a significant number of 
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those permits being issued, so there are a fair 
number of Ontario workers presently working 
in Quebec under that special regulation. 

To carry on with what has happened since 
then, the ‘regulations have been giving the 
government, internally and with the labour 
movement, a lot of problems in that province, 
frankly because the so-called A workers were 
not able to get enough work recorded in order 
to be licensed once again as an A worker for 
the forthcoming year. 

The next step they took was to form what 
are called subregions. So if we were to take 
the region of Hull, a subregion of Hull was 
created and thus the problem of access not 
only for Ontario workers but for workers from 
other zones in Quebec became even more 
complicated, because they now had to take 
second or third place in line to people from 
the region as opposed to those in the sub- 
region, and that again changed the position 
of Ontario workers. 

It’s not an easy problem. It’s a problem 
all of us in a sense resent, because we feel 
that free worker mobility throughout _ this 
country is something that’s inherent in the 
federal concept of the being. 

I have put the problem directly to the 
Construction Industry Review Panel and it 
has been having meetings about it and I hope 
to have its views on a suitable recommenda- 
tion with regard to a resolution of it. I don’t 
have that recommendation yet and I’ve had 
no further communications with Dr. Johnson 
since the summer. That is the present status 
of that situation. 

The next matter Ron Van Horne raised had 
to do with advisory memoranda of the Ad- 
visory Council on Occupational Health and 
Occupational Safety. Those memoranda are 
all available and are all tabled, as a matter 
of fact, as are the responses that we’ve made 
to them. 

If I might just take two seconds to praise 
that group, it’s a very unique group, consist- 
ing of management, labour and the public 
cenerally. They take on their task with en- 
thusiasm and a degree of cooperation which 
I think bodes well in an expanded way in 
society. 

The particular memoranda you referred to 
had to do with education, and the memo- 
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randum that was tabled with me was a so- 
called interim memorandum, Dr. May may 
well want to discuss aspects of that later on, 
as may representatives of the advisory coun- 
cil, and I see the executive director is here 
today. 

In passing, I should make some comment 
about the kind of educational things that are 
already under way. As I’m sure the member 
knows, several of the community colleges 
have occupational health and safety programs. 
There are two universities now, McMaster 
and Toronto, that have diploma programs for 
physicians. 

With regard to direct training, we have 
also, as I’m sure you know, given grants to 
the Ontario Federation of Labour for a 
unique program which involves the training 
of trainers to go out into the community and 
the work place, and in one instance to a 
community college, to provide information 
on health and safety on a broader basis. The 
most recent grant to the federation covers a 
three-year period and I believe amounted to 
about 1.3 million; that’s subsequent to the 
initial grant. 

The four resource centres that are active 
now are also involved in educational activi- 
ties and I’m sure you are also aware there 
are numerous accident prevention associa- 
tions that are similarly vigorously involved 
in education on a year-round basis. 

So there is a significant amount of educa- 
tional activity and the chairman and I have 
a meeting coming up in ‘the very near future 
about meetings with the ministries of Educa- 
tion and Colleges and Universities with re- 
gard to even further activities. 

You made reference 'to the labour market 
information unit. I would expect that later 
on in our estimates detailed responses to the 
projects that have been undertaken and the 
practical use made of them can be obtained. 
I don’t have that at my fingertips and I don’t 
think you would expect me ito outline the 
details, but that will be something you can 
ask the individual representatives. 

I would, however, say that the new man- 
power commissioner places particular empha- 
sis on the labour market information bureau. 
He sees it as one of the keys to the broaden- 
ing of the industrial training base in this 
province and, indeed, is coming forward to 
me with recommendations for an expanded 
role, I might also say that the labour market 
information unit has now been transferred 
to the Ontario Manpower Commission. The 
commissioner and the commission find it to 
be a very active and aggressive unit, and I 
hope that you will agree once you have the 


opportunity to discuss the details of their 
activities. : 

You made reference to boards of concilia- | 
tion and the infrequent use that’s made of 
them. That’s true, the use of boards of con- 
ciliation has been very infrequent. As a 
matter of fact, in my recollection there has 
not been one during my tenure in office, and 
I’m told it was approximately two years ago 
that the last board of conciliation was held. 

Some might ask, “Is there a need for 
them?” I’m assured by my staff, and in par- 
ticular by the assistant deputy minister in 
charge of industrial relations, that periodically 
a hoard of conciliation is a very useful tool, | 
Indeed, the last time it was used it was suc- 
cessful in achieving a settlement. 

I suppose the other reason they haven't 
been used, quite frankly, is that neither party, 
either unilaterally or bilaterally, during that 
past two years had asked for one. If they did, 
I assure you we would give serious considera- 
tion to it, because it would mean they fore- 
saw some success to such a process. It’s for 
that reason we think we should probably 
keep that as part of the armamentarium | 
that’s available to us in our endeavours to © 
try and reconcile problems. | 

Mr. Pathe: Yes, it was asked for once | 
during that period. | 

Hon, Mr. Elgie: Sorry, I’m advised it was | 
asked for once. Is that correct? | 

Mr. Pathe: Yes, there was one request. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: You made some comments _ 
about first-contract compulsory arbitrations. 
I have some reservations about discussing 
that in any great detail because—as I’m sure 
you know and as the member for Hamilton 
East (Mr. Mackenzie) knows—it’s argued by | 
representatives of the United Steelworkers of | 
America and some others that the existing 
Labour Relations Act already gives that | 
authority to the Ontario Labour Relations | 
Board. That case has been put specifically 
to the board in the Radio Shack case. 

I think it probably would be inappropriate 
for me to comment on it in any general way, 
other than to say that when we talked about 
this last year I had some reservations about | 
the concept of imposing agreements between 
bargaining parties and I had some doubt | 
about the survival rate of those agreements | 
that were imposed; in other words, the fre- | 
quency of failure of second agreements. We — 
have tried to keep updated with the activities _ 
in British Columbia, but at the moment I | 
don’t have the latest report on what’s hap- {| 
pened there. Perhaps during the course of (if 
our discussions that information will be avail-_ 
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_ Mr. Mackenzie: Do you agree with the 

point made, that you do have the right for 
imposition of it apart from the fact that we’ve 
| mever seen it? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: That’s the very point 
that’s been argued. And that’s the very point 
that we'll find out when the Radio Shack 
decision comes down. And I expect it’s im- 
minent. 

Mr. Mackenzie: But you are telling me 
| you don’t know yet? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: No, I don’t know. I make 
'a point of trying to keep the judiciary, 
whether it’s quasi or otherwise, separate from 
|my involvement because I think natural jus- 
tice requires that. 


Mr. Mackenzie: But surely with what’s 
happened over the last year or two it’s some- 
‘thing you should have looked at before this 
—or got that kind of ruling before this. 


_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: Robert, the question is 
directly and specifically before an able and 
competent labour relations board at this time, 
led by a particularly able and competent 
chairman and alternate chairman. 

Mr. Van Horne, then, referred to the fenc- 
ing of construction sites. I know he was re- 
ferring to the tragic situation with regard to 
the young boy of 11. I have one myself of 
that age so I can appreciate not only the 
horror but the anguish that was felt. How- 
ever, as Mr. Van Horne knows, the inquest 
was held recently—I think it was last week— 
and recommendations were brought down by 
the coroner’s jury. 

We are now reviewing those; but I think 
you should know that of their first two 
recommendations, the one—I haven’t got the 
aumber but it has to do with a duty to make 
machinery and equipment immobile or to 
‘have it locked—we think is at present a 
Peulation in our act. 

The question of fencing construction sites 
was acknowledged by the coroner’s jury to 
de a difficult one. Indeed they went so far 
1s to suggest the ministry should co-operate 
with municipaliies in the drawing up of 
guidelines with regard to which type of con- 
‘ruction site should be fenced. Some pro- 
ects that are within a certain distance of a 
'idewalk or pedestrian pathway are fenced, 
md you can look around downtown to see 
xamples of that. But the jury took cogniz- 
mce of the fact that there is a great variety 
if circumstances and types of construction— 
or instance, highway construction—when it 
night not be feasible to fence off the whole 
tighway site. Indeed in areas of construction 
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of residences, they felt it might not be feas- 
ible to fence off the whole area; maybe just 
those areas that are hazardous. In any event, 
those are recommendations we are taking 
under consideration now. 

The question of coke-oven emissions was 
raised by Bob Mackenzie. He made reference 
particularly to the regulations in the United 
States, That’s not been a happy story. It has 
been delayed in the courts for two or three 
years. We recently had some people down to 
visit various plants and to talk to the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administration in 
the United States and we are advised that 
nobody is meeting the standard; that it was 
a standard that couldn’t be met. They have 
a problem with courts not immediately 
accepting the regulation, and with a standard 
that is imposed that isn’t being met. That’s 
not to say were not going to proceed with 
the standard, because we are. 

At the present time, and for some time, 
we have had an ongoing epidemiological 
study related to coke-oven emissions. The 
assistant deputy minister in charge of occupa- 
tional safety unfortunately was away the past 
month because of a serious health problem. 
Just prior to leaving he indicated he was 
about ready to bring forward some recom- 
mendations to me. I expect those will be 
forthcoming now that he has returned and 
is well, even with his new beard and mous- 
tache. 

The aluminum inhalation treatment—the 
so-called therapeutic program—is another 
matter that was raised by both Ron Van 
Horne and Bob Mackenzie. I put the prob- 
lem to my own staff and also asked the ad- 
visory council to review it. The advisory 
council took, I think, a very appropriate step 
in appointing an epidemiologist, a chest 
physician and a member of the lay public to 
review the problem of therapeutic aluminum 
inhalation. I have been told that a report 
from them will be available to me, around 
December 14 or 15, but I think it should be 
clear about what my own perceptions of the 
problem are. 

My own perception is if it is not helping, 
it is not enough to say it is not harming. 
The recommendation from my own staff, 
which I understand is ready to present it to 
me, and the recommendation from the ad- 
visory council will be received in that light. 

I’m sure you all know there is a great 
variety of evidence for and against it. Much 
of the supportive evidence is sort of ad hoc 
empirical evidence, in terms of workers, but 
the solid evidence they base their conclusions 
on was experimental evidence. However, I 
know of no good so-called controlled random 
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study. This was the matter the advisory 
council was to address. 

I categorize confirmation evidence in a 
variety of categories: the first is a random- 
ized control study which is the most reliable, 
and then you get into experimental data and 
so forth. That’s the information I will be 
getting this month on which I will base my 
decisions, but those are the principles that I 
will base them on. It is not enough if it’s 
not harming; there has to be good evidence 
that it is helping. 

I might also say that in my view there 
has been a very responsible response from the 
industry. To my knowledge, in all locations 
where it had been used, it is now either not 
being used, temporarily or permanently, or 
it is being used only on a voluntary basis 
with full informed consent. I think that is 
the situation as it is now. 

Mr. Van Horne also asked why there had 
been a change in the nuclear accident re- 
sponse program in the evidence. I think it is 
really an historical problem. That is, the 
radiation protection service was always in 
the Ministry of Health and when that seg- 
ment moved to Labour, the obligations of 
that segment, as it existed at that time, also 
moved.to Labour. That was to draft on-the- 
site plans for each of the nuclear plants. In 
my opinion, those were very able, compe- 
tent and acceptable plans. I doubt they will 
be changed in any significant way because a 
lot of effort and time had been put into them 
to make sure they were adequate. 

However, the incidents at Three Mile 
Island and more recently the confirmation 
from Mississauga have indicated to us there 
was a need for a different kind of supervisory 
control mechanism. For that reason it was 
transferred to the office of the Attorney 
General, and an emergency planning and co- 
ordinating body was established. I think it 
was the right decision. We will continue, 
however, to play a very important role by 
way of resource and backup as we have done 
in the past to Environment and to Health. 

You made reference to the question of un- 
just dismissal in the unorganized sector, and 
I refer particularly to the federal legislation. 
Actually, as I understand it, there are three 
jurisdictions in Canada now that have passed 
unjust dismissal legislation. Nova Scotia has 
legislation that requires if someone has been 
employed for 10 years he may not be 
dismissed without due reason. The federal 
legislation has a one-year section and the 
most recent Quebec legislation has a five- 
year section in it. So it is certainly some- 
thing we have to look at. But I don’t want to 
pretend it is an easy problem, because this 
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is the heartland of the industrial section of 
Canada. 
I suppose the difference between the un- |! 
organized and organized sectors is that in the 
organized sector we have a bargaining agent 
who in a sense evaluates the validity of the | 
grievance regarding unjust dismissal. To their | 
credit bargaining agents usually very appro- 
priately sort out those that are valid and 
those that aren’t. So the grievance arbitration 
system is not faced with a glut of unjust 
dismissal claims that haven’t had some sort 
of screening process. 
I don’t say such a _ screening process | 
couldn’t be established in the unorganized | 
sector. All I’m saying is, it is not an easy | 
administrative problem and it does have a 
lot of ramifications. But I’m still concerned 
about the issue and it is something we do 
have to look at. I would remind you that | 
in any event there is still the right of an | 
action with regard to unjust dismissal. | 
The question of electronic surveillance was 
also raised. As Mr. Mackenzie said, I’ve made 
it clear in statements in the House that op- | 
pressive surveillance is personally offensive | 
to me. However, I have indicated there are | 
some security matters that might and do | 
justify its use on some occasions. | 
What we have tried to do is put together _ 
a paper that covers the problems and at- | 
tempts to suggest solutions. We don't say — 
any of them are right, but I think that people | 
who have read the paper say it is a thought- 
ful one. We are getting very few responses. | 
The most recent one was highly critical of it, 
suggesting that we are about to consider | 
shoving something down people’s throats | 
again as we are supposedly prone to do in — 
other matters. I think the fact that we put — 
out a paper and are putting the issue through | 
an open consultative process indicates our | 
serious concern about the problem. I have ; 
no reason to doubt that in due course, once © 
those responses are received and evaluated, 
consideration will then be given to acting on ~ 
whatever seems appropriate. . | 
Mr. Van Horne commented on the monk — 
toring of layoffs, terminations and relocations 
—activities that are carried on by the em | 
ployment adjustment service of the ministty. 
I understand it is possible to provide mem- — 
bers with a list of these layoffs, terminations © 
and relocations and I will ask Mr. Scott ? 
he can arrange to do that. Perhaps the dep — 
uty can see that information is provided. 
You also asked if there is an indication of © 
those who are moving to avoid a union. Tj 
haven’t got the exact data at my fingertips 
but I can tell you that all three cases 
where it was alleged that companies were — 



















moving to avoid a union have been sub- 
mitted to the labour relations board and are 
now before it. 

At this moment I am not aware of any 
other specific situations where that has been 
a complaint, but perhaps the information 
that is gathered together will further elab- 
orate on that. 

Mr. Van Horne asked about the use of 
section 38 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. This is the section which allows the 
use of unemployment funds as almost an in- 
centive to work rather than as an outright 
unemployment insurance payment. It allows 
provinces to submit projects for considera- 
tion and has guidelines under which those 
proposals must be drafted. 

| To date, we have submitted four proposals. 
I can’t remember what they were all about. 
One had to do with a northwestern Ontario 
project of clearing rights of way. Another one 
had to do with evaluating tile drainage and 
other aspects of agriculture in eastern On- 
tario. I can’t specifically recall the third but 
the manpower commissioner will, when he is 
jiinvolved in a portion of the estimates. The 
nal one had to do with enhancing tourism 
Ontario. 

To date, none of these has been accepted 
sy the commission, but I have reason to 
delieve the last mentioned one, having to do 
with enhancing tourist activity in the prov- 
mce, is under serious consideration. Copies 
%& the guidelines are available and further 
letails about the projects can readily be ob- 
ined by questioning the people directly in- 
7olved later on during the estimates. 

Mr. Van Horne got into the question of 
iealth and safety training. for government 
ep iovees and employees of agents of the 
‘overnment. Dr. May has indicated to me 
his is an area that does require greater at- 
ention. He has already been in touch with 
i ministries to indicate the need for some 
nterministerial co-operation with regard to 
he training programs for those employees. 
jut clearly, greater emphasis is required in 
hat. 

0:45] 

Picket-line activities, if I may summarize it 
that phrase, was the next subject you re- 
tred to. Again Mr. Mackenzie went into 
hat in fairly great detail, in a movie which 
ve all enjoyed. Vic Pathe next year wants 
0 show a half-hour movie on a typical media- 
on scene, so perhaps we'll all take part in 
qat next year. It won’t be as dull as you 
aink, but then I am not sure that anything 
; ever the way you perceive it to be, Robert; 
fe are in the real world. 
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I wouldn’t want anybody to leave this room 
thinking the majority of picket lines in this 
province are scenes of horror and terrible 
tales. By and large, I think it’s fair to say— 
and I would challenge anybody to question 
this—that peaceful picketing for the purpose 
of information is the usual story. That’s not 
to say incidents that are alleged to have oc- 
curred in situations such as Radio Shack and 
Fleck, and so forth, are things we all have 
to think seriously about and make sure no 
inappropriate activity is going on. 

My deputy tells me that in past days, in 
contradistinction to what Bob Mackenzie said 
about things getting worse, Friday afternoon 
at court used to be picket-injunction after- 
noon. There were just bundles of applications 
for injunctions in regard to picketing—and 
that’s going. So I like to think that confirms 
the view that the majority of picketing is 
peaceful and orderly, and those involved in 
providing any legal enforcement that is re- 
quired are behaving in a way that is ap- 
propriate. 

I had the opportunity two nights ago—at 
a meeting I was at—of chatting with two 
members of the metropolitan police force who 
make up the labour relations division of that 
force. My own experience with a person who 
crossed the Blue Cross picket line to pay his 
bill was that it was an orderly picket line and 
the police provided informational services. 
Certainly if those two gentlemen typify police 
interest and concern about the problem, we 
are in good hands. 

I also understand that in Hamilton, in your 
community, there is a very good rapport be- 
tween the police and any situations that are 
related to picketing. 

Mr. Mackenzie: That is correct; they have 
handled most disputes better in that town 
than I have seen in a number of towns. But 
it would interest you to know that police 
officers from forces outside Hamilton have 
complained bitterly to some of the Hamilton 
police officers about the way they deal with 
strikes. They say the Hamilton police are 
much too soft on them—which I think is a 
sad commentary on some of the other forces. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: That is interesting because 
again I had the opportunity of sitting beside 
a senior labour leader the other day whose 
son is a policeman in Hamilton. He was prais- 
ing, through his own son’s reports, the sensi- 
tivity that the Hamilton police have towards 
problems. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I’m not saying they are not 
sensitive; I’m saying other police forces, other 
officers, have complained to Hamilton officers 
about being soft in strikes. 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: Anyway, if there is a need 
to carry this sensitivity regarding those situa- 
tions to other areas, I think that is something 
we can’t avoid. I don’t want anybody leaving 
with the impression that we are faced with a 
rash of terrible picketing situations. By and 
large we see peaceful, well-handled picketing 
situations, without problems and_ without 
events. Inco was one of them. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
short supplementary? When does an informa- 
tion picket, in your view, become more than 
that—become a situation of harassment? For 
instance, if an individual is crossing a picket 
line and is subjected to catcalls— 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: We get used to that every 
day in the Legislature. I even had a bit of 
that last night. 


Mr. Wildman: As the individual crosses 
the line his progress is not impeded. How- 
ever, the individual is escorted across the line 
by picketers who subject him to name-calling. 
Does that, in your view, constitute harass- 
ment? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I'm not really knowledge- 
able enough to report what the law is on 
picketing activities, Perhaps the deputy would 
want to comment on that; he’s had a very 
detailed involvement. 


Mr. Armstrong; It is very difficult to gen- 
eralize about a particular event. You can 
postulate events, but as you know, Mr. Wild- 
man, the common law establishes that the 
permissible limits of picketing in this juris- 
diction are the peaceful communication of 
information, If it goes beyond that, and if 
ingress to or egress from the premises is 
blocked, or if there is some offensive conduct 
on the picket line—assaults, threats—that of 
course comes under the Criminal Code. 


Mr. Wildman: Is the word “scab” offensive 
on the picket line? 


Mr. Armstrong: I wouldn’t have thought 
so. I think a picket line is not a boy scout 
jamboree. Feelings run high and intemperate 
language is used on picket lines, as it is 
used in legislative committee rooms, to vary- 
ing degrees. I’m not on the bench, so I would 
have to look at the law and hear arguments 
as to whether the use of the word “scab” is 
something that gives rise to punishable ‘con- 
duct. 

My own personal view, for what it’s worth 
—and it is probably not worth very much—is 
that it is a recognized form of language on 
picket lines, 


Mr. Wildman: T don’t want to prolong this. 
I just want to ask another question, subse- 
quent to that. If an individual is subjected 
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to catcalls and name-calling, and is escorted 
across the picket line by picketers, but is not, 
impeded in his progress, however that is’ 
viewed, if it is viewed by a police officer, and) 
the police officer feels it constitutes harass- 
ment, is it the role of the police officer then 
to advise someone who is crossing the picket: 
line, without being asked, that he should! 
bring a charge of harassment? 


Mr. Armstrong: I think we are getting into. 
the Solicitor General’s estimates at the mo-, 
ment. The permissible role of a police officer 
is something for the Solicitor General (Mr, 
McMurtry). This is an entirely personal view,| 
but I would never regard it as the task of a’ 
law enforcement officer to promote a crim- 
inal litigation. Individual citizens have access 
to legal assistance and if they are subjected, 
to conduct that amounts to unlawful harass-. 
ment, if the name-calling is accompanied by! 
the apprehension of physical threats or vio- 
lence, then that is something else. But to) 
answer your question as directly as I can, 
I wouldn’t have thought the police officers. 
ought to operate as advocates as to what 
action should be taken by the victims of this’ 
conduct. | 


Mr. Wildman: Just have a look at the 
CUPE Local 1880 line at the children’s aid) 
society in Sault Ste. Marie and what is hap-) 
pening there. 



















Hon. Mr. Elgie: There was some sugges- 
tion the Ministry of Labour should have some. 
involvement where there have been alleged 
picket-line problems, I want to tell you that; 
we do have that involvement. In tthe Boise) 
situation there were complaints made to me’ 
by labour representatives, whom I meet with 
frequently, that there were some inappro-) 
priate activities going on, As a result of that’ 
I arranged for labour leaders, in particular 
Cliff Pilkey and Terry Meagher, to meet with’ 
the Solicitor General and tthe head of the 
provincial police. As a result of those dis-/ 
cussions certain numbers of police were with-| 
drawn and I understand some changes took! 
place. So we are always endeavouring to, 
respond to situations. Where our advice is: 
deemed to be appropriate I have no reason’ 
to think it isn’t considered. 4 

I am sorry but the deputy has to leave. 
He has to go to an urgent meeting. As part 
of our duties that go beyond the Ministry 
of Labour, he hhas to attend something else. 
that is unrelated to our own ministry. It again 
demonstrates that his fat-cat, complacent atti- | 
tude takes him into areas that go above and. 
beyond the responsibilities given to him in 
this ministry. 
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The next issue raised by Mr. Van Horne 
| was the question of wage protection, The 
matter of bankruptcies and wage protection 
and so forth under the BNA Act is a federal 
issue. A bill was introduced by the previous 
government but died on the Order Paper. 
I communicated to the present Minister of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs my own view 
that any new bankruptcy legislation should 
deal specifically not only with situations of 
bankruptcy but with unsecured situations in 
a variety of other fashions that face workers 
where there is a plant collapse. 

I am told, although I haven’t seen the new 
legislation, that it still doesn’t adequately 
protect workers as it should. We have been 
-following the situation in British Columbia 
where through a legal device that I am told 
is called a deemed trust, they have endeav- 
_.oured to do what they presumably couldn’t 
do under the BNA Act. Paul Hess, who just 
reviewed the whole problem for me, has 
advised me that the case dealing with this 
matter in British Columbia has been com- 
‘pleted and the courts have held that the 
British Columbia legislation was ultra vires. 

I have no alternative now but again to 
_ pursue the federal government and the pres- 
ent minister and encourage him to expand 

the terms of reference of that bill to cover 
_ wage situations. I will do so. 

You then asked about whether or not there 

will be an improvement of benefits. I cer- 
tainly plan that with the co-operation of 
opposition parties we will have something 
before the House rises. I would remind you 
that on July 1, 1978, there was an uncom- 
- pounded, increase amounting to some 25 per 
cent, Nevertheless, with your co-operation, I 
hope we will have something before tthe 
| Legislature rises on this occasion. 
' In your concluding remarks, you talked 
/ about what I will phrase as “tokenism” with 
| regard to our efforts on equal pay and equal 
opportunity for women, I don’t think you 
| would say there is any person who, at least 
‘in his comments or speeches or remarks or 
/ attitudes, is more concerned than I am about 
the inequities that face women within the 
/ area of wages and in terms of equal oppor- 
_ tunity. I don’t think there is any doubt that 
‘More needs to be done. But having said that, 
I think we have to take a trip through mem- 
/ory lane and recall that this province has 
always been the leader in this country in 
| bout of these aspects. 

We could go back to 1951 when the first 
equal-pay legislation was passed and follow 
it through a variety of changes to the last in 
1975 which allowed further revisions to the 
term “equal work” so that it was converted 
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to “substantially the same work.” Throughout, 
it has been a process which has heretofore 
put us in the forefront in those areas, 
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The question of equal pay for work of 
equal value was addressed in a pretty com- 
prehensive paper in 1976 and some confer- 
ences have been held on it. The specific issue 
will be before a standing committee, a private 
member’s bill which received the support of 
this party on second reading, We look for- 
ward to the discussions and the elucidation of 
the problem as well as the principle related 
to that issue. I raised my own concerns about 
it in the debate indicating that although as a 
principle of equity it was an important one, I 
was concerned about some problems related 
to the implementation of it. However, I think 
we all have to acknowledge that it is now 
before a standing committee, with the ap- 
proval of all parties, for review and con- 
sideration of all aspects of the issue. 


Although there are two jurisdictions that 
have equal-pay or equal-value provisions in 
the human rights code, there have been some- 
thing like 12 or 18 federal complaints to date. 
I think they have a total staff of one and a 
half or two people involved in it. That has 
been one resolution of the problem and that 
could have been resolved under an equal pay 
for equal work provision. To my knowledge 
there haven’t been any in Quebec but I may 
not be entirely up to date on that. 

An equally important issue, and perhaps in 
the minds of many an even more important 
issue, is that of equal opportunity—the right 
of access to senior positions rather than the 
ghettoization, if I can put that in a very 
kindly way, of women into lower-paying 
clerical and secretarial positions as a way of 
life. In other words, it’s an opportunity to 
enter into nontraditional areas of employ- 
ment. I would like to think that we again 
have been the forerunners in the country in 
this area, although I don’t say there aren’t 
still a lot of problems and a lot of things to 
to be done. 

The women’s bureau was established in 
1973. A women’s equal opportunity employ- 
ment act was passed in 1970 and _ subse- 
quently transferred to the Human Rights Act, 
and in 1974 the women’s crown employees 
office was established to encourage affirma- 
tive action and equal opportunity in the gov- 
ernment, In 1975 the Ministry of Labour in- 
troduced an innovative program within the 
women’s bureau, the Affirmative Action Con- 
sulting Service, which I think has had an 
immense influence on a voluntary basis to 
try to encourage employers on a voluntary 
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basis to facilitate equal opportunity for wo- 
men in employment. 


Mr. Van Horne: Could we stop you there? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: May I just finish my re- 
marks? I won’t carry on much longer. 

The new manpower commissioner and the 
commission have indicated that they too have 
more than an interest—an involvement—in this 
very important area. The most recent meeting 
I held with the Minister of Employment and 
Immigration was in conjunction with the 
manpower commissioner, It was agreed that 
the federal-provincial manpower needs com- 
mittee would establish a subcommittee on 
needs of special groups with special priority 
being given to women in this area. The sub- 
committee would develop an employment 
strategy which has both federal and provin- 
cial approval. I look to that as a very impor- 
tant recommendation body, particularly since 
we have good input into it, not only through 
our commissioner but through our women’s 
bureau. 

Sorry, you wanted to say something? 


Mr. Van Horne: I wanted to mention some- 
thing that came to my attention when we 
left here last evening, As members often do, 
I was making phone calls back to my con- 
stituents who tried to get me during the day. 
I talked with a lady in our community last 
evening who is involved with the provision 
of English as a second language to women 
in the work place. Does that sort of thing 
come under the purview of this person or 
these persons whom you have just been talk- 
ing about? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: No, that doesn’t come 


under our women’s bureau that I am aware 
of. 


Ms. Clarke: The English as a second lan- 
guage programs are run by the Ministry of 
Education and I think there is some co- 
operation from Colleges and Universities. 

We supply a fair amount of information to 
those groups, in English and French and in 
other prominent languages of newcomers to 
Canada. All we really provide there is sup- 
port services. It is not part of the mandate 
of the Ministry of Labour at all. 


Mr. Van Horne: I understand that continu- 
ing education departments of boards of edu- 
cation do provide, if not the impetus, some 
people and some materials. I know that. How- 
ever, there comes the question of funding. 
As I understand it, the people of London have 
made application to Culture and Recreation. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Culture and Recreation 


runs its own program and they also fund 
some programs on the committee. 


Mr. Van Horne: But I see this as something | 
that really comes under three or four head- | 
ings or three or four jurisdictions and I have | 
to wonder who should be the right agency | 
or what should be the right ministry to co- 
ordinate this. Do you not see it as something | 
that should come under Labour as opposed | 
to Education or as opposed! to Culture and | 
Recreation? 













Ms. Clarke: I think we have a part to play | 
in that in providing basic information because | 
so often newcomers to this country do not | 
know their rights under labour legislation. It | 
is very important they know about things like | 
pregnancy leave and equal pay and so on. So | 
we do provide that kind of backup service. 

We are also in the process of working with | 
a few employers who have many immigrant | 
women on staff to see if we can work out | 
some kind of noon-hour programs or 4 p.m. | 
programs to help them with understanding / 
the legislation. We are working on an audio- | 
visual presentation which can be used in 
about six languages, voice over. That would — 
blend in with the program. 4 

But our major mandate is employment and 
employment issues. Many of the English as a | 
second language courses have really no rela- 
tionship to do with that specifically. 


Mr. Van Home: I would ask, Mr. Minister, | 
if you might not give this some consideration | 
and let me give you a simple for-instance that | 
was passed on to me last night. The ladies | 
in London who have been assessing some of a 
the workers at the Kayser-Roth plant deter- | 
mined that some Vietnamese ladies who have ~ 
arrived on the work scene within the last few | 
months have the same English language skills | 
as other new Canadians in that plant who | 
have been here for 12 and some for 15 years. | 
That, in my view, is horrid. I cannot condone | 
a situation that has been allowed to go on | 
like that. de 

At whom or at what do you point the | 
finger? You can say these people are com- 4 
placent, that they don’t want to learn et | 
cetera. I would submit to you it goes a lot | 
deeper than that and somebody has to take | 
the responsibility. It is too darned easy for a | 
board of education to say, “That comes under 
continuing ed but if the plant doesn’t ap- | 
proach us, we have lots of other things to do.” 
Ii is too easy for Culture and Recreation to | 
say, “If they don’t make application for 2 | 
grant we have lots of other things to do,” or | 
for Labour to say, “If they don’t come to us, | 
we have—” Everyone has got lots of things | 
to do. I am presenting a problem to you © 
which seems to be one that needs immediate | 


attention. Where is the proper jurisdiction? 
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Once that is established the designated au- 
thority should run with the darned thing. I 
did some calling around this morning. I 
phoned two agencies in London and tried to 
find out where the handle was in this thing. 
|It was a pretty frustrating exercise. 

|_ Let me leave that with you as a challenge. 
Perhaps by the time we finish the two weeks 
|Or so we are going to spend here, a few hours 
jat a time, you can give some indication to us, 
|\Dr. Elgie, as to whether or not it could be 
junder the Ministry of Labour that the proper 
jurisdiction or leadership would be found. 


Ms. Clarke: One of the reasons we are try- 
ing to work now through employers is that 
\there are cultural problems involved. It is a 
very difficult situation. In many cases immi- 
igrant women are working in factory situations 
where most of the people there speak their 
language. That is why they get a job there. 
‘When they go home they are expected to do 
all the responsibilities of a wife and mother, 
30 they have no time to consider possibilities 
of training outside the home. In fact it is 
often thoroughly discouraged. 

| The only way we can see in terms of help- 
ng with that and in terms of increasing their 
employment possibilities, which is where we 
some into it, is to see if we can convince 
mployers to provide some on-the-job English- 
language training and some knowledge of the 
sulture they are living in, because they get 
very much dissociated from the younger mem- 
vers of their family as the years go along. 

I agree, it is a very serious problem and 
jither has to be attacked in a co-ordinated 
ffort, which we are trying to do now, or 
seeds one centre of responsibility. I don’t 
now which is best. ; 

Mr. Mackenzie: Can I ask what success you 
ave had in convincing employers? 

Ms. Clarke: Very little. We are still work- 
ag at it. 

| Hon. Mr. Elgie: There are just three other 
om in relation to the inequities facing 









































7omen. There have been some other impor- 
ant indications of voluntary interest in the 
‘toblem. The Ontario Chamber of Commerce 
\1 its brief to the cabinet this year had a new 
‘ection in it dealing with corporate social re- 
)oonsibility. In that section it stated that 
‘>rporations do have obligations with regard 
+» equal opportunity. The chamber is also 
)-operating with the women’s bureau to for- 
ard this view in its publication to all its 
embers. So we are getting some co-opera- 
on on a voluntary basis from the chamber 
_ that area. 

‘Mr. Mackenzie: We expect great things 
om them. 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: Did you read the section 
on social responsibility? 


Mr. Mackenzie: Yes, I did. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think it was a good and 
important contribution. 

In the area of apprenticeship, our women’s 
bureau has been co-operating with the Min- 
istry of Education apprenticeship area to 
encourage and to assist in affirmative action 
efforts to get women into the apprenticeship 
area. This is just a beginning program and 
I really have nothing to report to you on it. 
I wanted you to know we are involved in 
that area as well. 


Bob Mackenzie made reference to a speech 
given by Jerry Docquier outlining the wage 
gap. I have two comments. First of all the 
most recent statistics out in the past week or 
two indicated that although it is minimal, 
there has been some diminution of the wage 
gap. I think it is from 58 to 56 per cent now. 
I think the main thing we have to point out 
is that those figures Jerry was using and you 
are using take into account all factors other 
than sex differences. 

Marnie Clarke can give you three pretty 
good references on the issue. A variety of 
studies will show you that once you discount 
all of the other factors and confine yourself 
to wage differences due to sex only, the real 
wage difference range is from 10 to 25 per 
cent. Having said that, I don’t think we 
should be proud of it. I think it still is an 
inequity that has to be dealt with. But I 
think we do have to stop using that general 
figure which incorporates a lot of factors 
other than differences due to sex. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Minister, I think in 
the estimates last year one of the points you 
made on page R-1266 was that “we will have 
to identify any reasons for the failure to 
change or improve the gap.” Once again, we 
talked about the wage gap between men and 
women, 

I am wondering if you have done that 
assessment and if you have identified what 
you see as the specific reasons for that wage 
gap. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: As I indicated in my 
opening remarks, the women’s bureau will be 
putting out a paper on sexist evaluation pro- 
grams. When the women’s bureau estimate 
is being discussed, I think that would be a 
very good item to go into in greater detail. 

I would like to return to some of the re- 
marks that Bob Mackenzie—some of which 
have already been responded to. I am obliged 
to say that although I am still a relatively 
new member and have come to appreciate 
the need for rhetoric and hyperbole and 
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overemphasis, and even occasional exaggera- 
tion, I think to be excessively extreme does 
no one any good and doesn’t do society any 
good. I would submit that in some of your 
remarks last night, Bob, you went beyond 
the limits of good taste. 

[11:15] 

Let me start off with regard to the state 
of labour relations. If one were to take you 
at face value, one would think that in this 
province we had a Wild West jungle free of 
labour Jaws and free of any body or any 
person interested or concerned in a concept 
of natural justice, in a concept of what’s 
right or wrong in the labour relations scene. 

Indeed, you went so far as to call the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board a master- 
serf board and I take offence at that. I think 
it’s a unique board. J think our labour laws 
in this province stand second to none in 
North America, Our board has a_ bipartite 
makeup, with labour and management repre- 
sentatives, top quality people, and with the 
most recent appointments of George Adams 
as chairman and Kevin Burkett as the alter- 
nate chairman, we have two of the finest, 
dedicated and committed people in the area 
of labour relations to be found throughout 
the country. 


I don’t say there are not others as good, 
but I think you did them a disservice last 
night. They are endeavouring in a very honest 
and capable way to serve the needs of man- 
agement and labour in this province and to 
endeavour to put forward the principles that 
you outlined so well in the introduction to 
the Labour Relations Act in this province. 

You went through a litany of complaints 
that suggest there’s no remedy to any of 
these problems. Yet in the Fuji Japanese Res- 
taurant situation, which has troubled both 
you and me, and where you indeed expect 
that I would run around like Jack-a-dream, 
dropping in on negotiations and solving the 
problems, I am led to believe by my media- 
tors that negotiations are continuing satisfac- 
torily, that the issue of union security has 
now been settled and that further negotiations 
are continuing on December 14, 

I'm not saying some inappropriate things 
did not go on. What I am saying is that we 
have the mechanism, through the board, for 
objective assessment of such claims. Any 
suggestion that there should be ministerial 
intervention and determination to either in- 
fluence a board decision—and you didn’t say 
that—to make a determination above and 
beyond that which the board is capable of 
and has the duty to do is more than in- 
appropriate. 
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You also made reference to York Steel, 
something that has troubled you greatly. You 
handed me the documents; and the docu-! 
ments presented by both parties—both the 
union and the management—gave me con- 
cern and gave you passing concem, so let’s 
not pretend that there weren’t things on both 
sides. In any event, the net result was that. 
the labour relations board, as a result of pre-: 
sentations to it about good-faith bargaining, 
did indeed order a vote and the bargaining. 
unit is certified there. 

So instead of this great litany of unre- 
solved and unresolvable problems facing the. 
labour relations scene out there, there is in-/ 
deed an avenue where these problems can. 
be redressed in an objective, judicial or 
quasijudicial way, as it should be in society. 

On the issue of Radio Shack, I don’t know 
if the others felt this, but I felt you were 
saying there was a rash of problems there’ 
that were going unrecognized by anybody. 
I ask you in all fairness to read the previous. 
decisions rendered by the labour relations 
board in which they were highly critical of: 
inappropriate activities of management. I ask) 
you to evaluate honestly the usefulness of a 
very solid labour relations board such as we 
have in this province, which is now dealing 
with some avenue or some method of dealing: 
with the problem that faces Radio Shack and) 
its employees as a result of what the board 
has deemed to be many examples of unfair 
labour practices. 

As I indicated to you earlier, and as you 
know, the steelworkers, in their presentation | 
through their attorney, have indicated that 
under the present Labour Relations Act—I 
believe it’s section 79, but I can be corrected 
later on—the board in their view may have 
the power to impose a first contract, par-. 
ticularly in circumstances that in the view of 
the counsel—pardon? 


Mr. Haggerty: Section 14 of the Labour 
Relations Act. | 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think it’s 79, but anyway. 
it doesn’t matter. Yes, it’s 79. 


Mr. Haggerty: There's something in 14 
that would provide that too. | 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: We'll 
whether that view is accepted. 
But what I want to emphasize again is | 
that if one is going to list a litany of prob- 
lems, let’s also acknowledge that there is an 
arena in which those problems can be dealt | 
with and resolved judicially by an indepen- 
dent body free of any persuasive powers or 
other sort of powers that there may be in the | 
political arena. I think that’s an important) 
element that society must retain. 
i 


know _ shortly | 



































Secondly—and I have to tell you I don’t 
say this in a vituperative way, because you 
know that IJ have certain feelings of fondness 
>for you—in my opinion, last night you made 
*an unwarranted, exaggerated attack on civil 
servants such as I’ve never seen or heard 
‘of before. I admit I’m a new boy and I 
admit I may have something to learn about 
‘what's acceptable in the give-and-take of the 
‘political arena, but I think some things aren’t 
acceptable between human beings who have 
a decent respect for each other. 

To call people of the calibre of—I’m not 
even sure to whom youre referring and I’m 
mot going to ask you to single them out, but 
iI think I have to speak on behalf of them 
all to say they resent it. If you are referring 
jin particular to people like the assistant 
deputy minister, industrial relations, and the 
Weputy minister, I have to tell you, my friend, 
you are so off base you wouldn’t even get 
: out on third. That is just such garb- 
age that I find it offensive. 

. I challenge you to tell me a time when 
you speak to either of these two gentlemen 
and you don't get an appropriate answer and 
= get the problem dealt with; maybe not 


i 


© your satisfaction, because frankly not 
verybody agrees that you have the total 
amswer to the world’s problems. 

But I have to tell you that I am not just 

angry at you, because there are people from 
other walks of society who claim that many 
n this ministry, rather than being fat cat 
ind complacent and not interested in labour 
oroblems, are so interested in labour prob- 
‘ems that they verge on being communist, 
And I’m tired of those complaints from both 
‘ides. 
' I get those daily. I got one last week and 
' nearly brought up when I got it. I’ve got 
o tell you that in between those two ex- 
remes there’s a bulk of society, knowledge- 
ble society, that knows we have in this 
unistry very able, committed, unbiased 
eople who are trying to protect the legiti- 
tate interests of labour. 

_ That takes me on to the next area. I think 
ou made unjustified remarks about a com- 
lacent minister who is not an advocate for 
tbour. Again, I get tired of those two ex- 
‘emes because for every ‘bout of railing that 
‘hear, such as the one you made last night, 
hear three or four from the other side that 
™ so much a labour advocate I’m incapable 
_ ¢ being impartial. 

‘I do endeavour to be as impartial as it’s 
dssible for a human being to be in my 
arsuit of trying to represent what I view 
’ be the legitimate views of labour. My 
mncept of the legitimate views of labour and 
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yours may differ considerably, and that’s my 
privilege and that’s your privilege, but I 
won't take the accusation that I have no 
interest and no involvement in those legiti- 
mate views, because I hear them too much 
from both sides, both extremes. 

I like to think that out there in the middle 
there is a group of reasonable human beings 
who acknowledge that where there are legiti- 
mate problems and legitimate issues that 
need an advocate, they have one. That’s not 
to say that I disregard other views in society, 
nor should any human being who is endeav- 
ouring to be responsive to society as a whole. 

I challenge you on that and I resent it and 
I have to tell you that I don’t think you are 
speaking on behalf of those people in 
organized labour that are thoughtful and 
do have many conversations with me about 
problems in the labour movement. 

We have dealt with Radio Shack to some 
extent, and as I indicated, I have specifically 
avoided detailed conversations with the chair- 
man or with anybody at the labour relations 
board about the Radio Shack or the decision, 
because that’s not my role. My role is to 
take part in the selection of people who sit 
on the board and to make sure they are 
sensitive, able people. I think we have them 
and I’ve told you that, and I’m not going 
to go over it again. 

You stated: “The ministry is looking the 
other way while the introduction of the 
Labour Relations Act is ignored and there is 
uncontrolled union busting.” I have never 
known any union leaders, let alone the presi- 
dent of the OFL, who were shrinking 
violets about letting their views be known 
to me and to other organizations. I like to 
think the views expressed before the Labour 
Relations Board and a signficant number of 
their judgements reflect that they have con- 
sidered and given due attention to those 
representations, because the number of times 
that the views were accepted is, in my view, 
very appropriate. 

You may say that they don’t respond to 
those views often enough. That’s a decision 
they have to make and they have to make it 
impartially and I think they are doing it 
impartially. I think the people who have 
been put there to do it are capable of doing 
it impartially. 

The suggestion that I should run around, 
dropping myself into bargaining situations 
and saying, “Aha, there’s something wrong 
here; we have to correct it; never mind what 
a board might say,” I think is just incred- 
ible. It should not be a role that I have in 
this government, nor should it be a role that 
you have—should the day ever happen, and 
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it’s unlikely, that your party would ever be 
in power. I hope you remember that, should 
that day ever come, because I think that is 
inappropriate behaviour. 

The branch plant economy and the in- 
security associated with it is a problem. Who 
doesn’t acknowledge that it’s a worry and that 
it’s a problem? But is there any sudden evi- 
dence of a massive rash of closures and un- 
warranted relocations and all these terrible 
things? Are things going on here that are 
different and reflect our so-called branch plant 
economy? I would suggest to you that the 
expansion in the manufacturing sector in 
this province in the face of a deterioration of 
the manufacturing sector south of the border 
is an indication that there’s something pretty 
sound about this province, and there’s some- 
thing pretty sound about the industrial re- 
lations setup in this province as well. 

To suggest that we don’t care about any of 
those situations bothers me, because you know 
very well that in the Anaconda Brass case the 
fat-cat, complacent deputy you referred to, 
along with the Canadian director of the UAW, 
and along with the Deputy Minister of Indus- 
try and Tourism, went to New York and con- 
fronted the people. As a result of their en- 
deavours—those fat cats—Anaconda Brass still 
survives and is satisfactorily surviving. 

I don’t say that other personal effors have 
always been successful, but let’s not forget 
that in situations like Columbus McKinnon 
we aren't talking about token efforts to try 
to influence a situation, we’re talking about 
the Deputy Premier, we're talking about the 
then Minister of Industry and Tourism, John 
Rhodes, we're talking about me meeting with 
the Canadian directors and meeting with the 
president of the American parent company 
come to Toronto. 

He did so, and I think he left the room 
knowing there was pretty strong criticism, 
and those criticisms were voiced openly and 
honestly to the press afterwards, without re- 
gard to any personal connections that one 
would have thought would have influenced 
the situation otherwise. 

You know very well that my own involve- 
ment in National Steel—a closure which trou- 
bled me greatly—was such that I went there 
personally myself to meet with the town 
council, to meet with the citizens. The Pre- 
mier (Mr. Davis) and I and the Minister of 
Industry and Tourism (Mr. Grossman) met on 
numerous occasions with representatives of 
National Steel. I flew to Cleveland, Ohio, 
with the interested member of your own 
party, who is from Capreol (Mr. Martel) to 
confront Hanna Mining Company to see if 
some arrangements couldn’t be made to help 
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simply before the labour relations board to | 





















































that mine survive and to help the community | 
survive more adequately. | 

I don’t think that’s an indication of an un- | 
concerned and _ uninvolved, uncommitted, | 
complacent minister or ministry. I want to tell | 
you that that kind of attention is given to 
every problem that—in my view—warrants it. | 
[11:30] 

To suggest that people in this ministry are | 
sitting gloating about the cessation of the 
strike at Canadian Gypsum is really an in- | 
credible suggestion. Frankly, that’s a slur on | 
the mediation staff and all of us. To think | 
that any person would sit in his office and | 
gloat over something like that is just so incred- | 
ible that I can’t honestly think you meant it. | 
I think you’re enthusiastic and I think it car- | 
ried you over the bounds of what’s acceptable, | 
T would resent it if I really thought you meant | 
it, because it just isn’t so. I think in your | 
heart of hearts you know it isn’t so and I) 
doubt that you’re proud of the fact you made | 
that remark. 

On the question of Westinghouse and its | 
alleged desire to flee from a union, I have | 
only two or three comments. First of all, © 
there are three situations where it’s claimed 
that companies are fleeing unions. In one of | 
them, ESB, as I’m sure you know, the new § 
plant is already organized and I am told by | 
people who know the business community — 
that it would be most unusual if plants | 
werent organized in the new place that they 
go to. 4 

Be that as it may, the issue is clearly and | 


decide whether or not there was that intention | 
to move, purely and solely to flee from a | 
union. The existence of documents that you | 
referred to is before a court. If you are sug- | 
gesting that I should make a determination — 
free and clear of any determination that may | 
be made by an independent body, I wont — 
do it. Nor should you ask me to do it, nor | 
would you do it if you were in my place. | 

In passing, I don’t profess to have any | 
knowledge about it, but I do want to tell you 
that the electrical industry is not an industry — 
that’s without present, or indeed, particularly | 
so, future problems. You know there was 4 | 
tripartite task force that dealt specifically with | 
the problems facing that industry and—I have | 
to say it in a critical way—the union that’s | 
involved in all of the situations relating to the 


so-called flight from the union refused to take. 


take part in it and contributed greatly to the | | 
ultimate decisions that they made as a gro P: | 










































On the question of minimum wage, the 

paper that you referred to, to my knowledge, 
is not yet ready. Just to clear the air about 
what that is: In co-operation with the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada, the Institute for 
Public Policy, in conjunction with our own 
research staff, is conducting a study about the 
effectiveness of the minimum wage as a tool 
against exploitation. 

You know about the study that came out 
from Quebec—I forget whether it was from 
Montreal or Laval—some year and a half ago 
indicating some concerns about minimum 
wage, but in spite of all that, it’s one of the 
tools we have now and the question of mini- 
mum wage is at present under review. I can’t 
tell you if and when there will be a change 
in it, but it’s under review by me. 
You raised another particular incident—it’s 
difficult to respond to them all, and I hope 
}that when John Scott is before the committee 
later that he can respond more specifically— 
but if there is a contravention of the Employ- 
ment Standards Act in that case, say so and 
let's have it investigated. We shouldn’t toler- 
ate contraventions of the law. If they happen 
and we don't know about them, we can’t be 
blamed for that. We have to know about 
them and then when we do know about them, 
we deal with them. Let me tell you, I hear 
more frequently from people who say we 
deal with them too effectively and too harshly. 
You don’t see that side of the coin. I see that 
side of the coin. 
In spite of those criticisms from both sides, 
e employment standards branch staff, led 
by John Scott, is able and committed and far 
from complacent, as you know, because you 
‘have many times indicated the great value 
that John Scott is to this ministry. So if there 
is a complaint, if there is a specific situation, 
‘ll have John Scott look into it. I realize he 
took a note about this last night—and will 
zeport to you. : 
- You then raised the right to strike during 
the life of an agreement and referred speci- 
ically to the fact that in the National Labor 
code of the United States this was permis- 
sible. That may be so, but let me tell you two 
hings. First of all, the vast majority of the 
vollective agreements in the United States 
2an a strike during the course of a collective 
‘greement, so the parties recognize the dis- 
uptive influence that has. 
_ I may also tell you it is my understanding 
hat a collective agreement in this province 
culd allow negotiation over matters during 
he course of an agreement, such as techno- 
| gical change. I have no reason to believe 
at could not be written into any collective 
greement. 
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But beyond all that, are you really telling 
me you admire and respect the US National 
Labor Code as a model that we should turn 
to? Are you suggesting that many of the fea- 
tures of that code, including the one that you 
raised, are something that we should emulate? 
I particularly refer to the certification proce- 
dures. 


Mr. Mackenzie: If they happen to have a 
good feature, maybe you could take a look 
iy | wf 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I see; so the fact they have 
put together an act which has good features 
and bad features shouldn’t be taken— 


Mr. Mackenzie: You look only at the good 
ones. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I see. I’ve made it clear 
that many things that are legislatively passed 
in the United States to do with working rules 
and right-to-work rules are not acceptable to 
me. There are many things in the US state 
codes that are unacceptable, and there are 
some things about the national code I couldn’t 
accept either. But I don’t know of any labour 
code that is any better than ours. Indeed, if 
you will recall, President Carter tried recently 
to get a code that is very similar to ours 
through Congress and couldn’t do so. Some- 
where along the line we have something good 
going for us. I like to hear the criticisms, but 
once in a while I like to hear some of the 
good things too. 

I hope I have already reviewed some of 
the questions of police activities, but again, 
during the course of discussions, I’d be 
pleased to comment further on them. 

The issue of domestics was raised. Again I 
have to take exception—I don’t know what 
was going on last night—with your suggestion 
there is some phoney interest in the problem 
being exhibited by the Minister of Employ- 
ment and Immigration. This is not a phoney 
interest at all. We have had consultations 
about it. He is concerned about it. He is 
concerned that offshore immigrant workers 
are coming to this country without an en- 
forceable contract with regard to their 
employment. They have guidelines, but they 
have no enforceable contract. That is his 
goal, to get a reasonable and enforceable 
contract. 

I have told him that under the existing 
Employment Standards Act we have been, 
continue to be and would be obliged to en- 
force that contract. We have collected wages 
on many occasions under contracts between 
employers and employees where the em- 
ployee was a domestic. We will continue to 
do so. The act still continues to require us 
to do so. That’s the kind of information that 
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he wanted and that’s the kind of step he is 
taking. 

In the interim, I’m actively pursuing some 
provincial standard which is acceptable with 
regard to domestics. I hope to have some- 
thing shortly to present to cabinet. This is 
not a forum where policies are made, but I 
tell you that anyway. . 

And again the old fat cat story came in. 
Our concern as we try to draft a recom- 
mendation is not over how we can preserve 
what you call “fat-cat interests,” but it is 
how we can get at a perceived problem in 
such a way that it doesn’t destroy employ- 
ment opportunities. I know you do not like 
that, and you may not buy it, but it’s true. 

The fact of life is that we have to work 
towards a balance which doesn’t jeopardize 
the employment possibilities for people. That 
is the guiding issue before me, and before 
us, at the moment—not any of the other stuff. 
I haven’t heard anybody say this, even that 
wonderful member for Sault Ste. Marie 
(Mr. Ramsay)—who comes to me very fre- 
quently, let me tell you, more than most 
people, about labour problems—as does Mr. 
Hennessy from Thunder Bay. People in those 
communities have no two _ better repre- 
sentatives than those two men. I resented 
some of the criticism they took in an off- 
hand way last night. 


Mr. MacKenzie: He sure was a patsy for 
somebody. 


Mr. Wildman: I don’t think he meant what 
he said. I think he was stuck with that 
speech. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: The question of Bill 70 
was raised, and you referred to the delay in 
proclaiming it—the delay in regulations. 
We've talked about this before. There was 
no intentional delay in anything. The con- 
sultative process with regard to regulations 
was a long one. Even as late as August there 
was still a rejection by one union representa- 
tive of, I think, at least one aspect of the 
mining regulations which required that we 
call together the mining committee again, 
and we did so. I don’t apologize for that, 
because as a result of that process we have 
regulations that, by and large, have met with 
some degree of unanimity. 

That’s the only reason there was any delay. 
That mining committee wasn’t a committee 
that was struck two days before proclama- 
tion. It had been meeting for about two or 
three years. I think you should have acknowl- 
edged that. As long as it is clear there was 
no intentional delay on our part, let’s agree 
that it’s too bad it took a little while to pro- 
claim it, but that was beyond our control. 
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All reasonable efforts were being made to 
proclaim the act and to proclaim the regula-_ 
tions as soon as possible. 

The Algoma cancer cases were raised. As 
a result of the epidemiological study done at | 
Dofasco and the review of that study carried | 
out by Dr. Miller of the Canadian Cancer | 
Institute, guidelines for cancer related to | 
foundry workers in Dofasco were established. | 

My recollection of events, and I haven’t | 
talked to people from the board, was that | 
the board came to me then with two options, | 
One was to have similar epidemiological _ 
studies carried out at each and every foundry | 
in the province. This would have been very | 
long because there are several foundries and | 
they would have had to be done individually. | 
The other was to see whether they could 
endeavour to find factors in other foundries 
that were common to the Dofasco situation. | 
If they were able to find these factors, 
identify common agents or possible agents, 
then guidelines could be drafted much more | 
rapidly which would deal with the cases of © 
alleged cancer from foundry workers i 
Al'goma. . 

That’s what we are trying to do—not to | 
delay the process but rather to hasten it by | 
finding a route that is quicker and simpler 
than going through epidemiological studies 
for each foundry. We were trying to find out | 
that way whether there were differences in — 
the foundries and differences in the effect on | 
workers. That may not be the right way to 
do it, but what we were trying to do was to 
hasten the process. There was no other | 
reason. , 

I mentioned Jerry Docquiers’ comment 
about the wage differential before, and the | 
concerns I had about the statement he made. | 

Finally you referred to Bill 188, An Act + 
regarding Handicapped Persons. That was | 
an act that was introduced to deal expedi- | 
tiously with problems facing handicapped _ 
people. I think it did face the issues pretty | 


a 


don’t think other people have. It is for that | 


reason that I had Dr. Al Jousse, who I think | 
is probably one of the most sensitive people, 


the Ontario Human Rights Commission so he | 
could be of assistance in the problems the 
commission would face. He himself has a 
significant physical handicap, so he has 
personal as well as an educational and exper- 
iential knowledge of handicap problems. _ 

I would like to think I have had some of | 





































and so forth, with the inevitable paraplegics 
or quadraplegics, and looking after them in 
those difficult weeks and months that followed 
those devastating events. So I have an under- 
standing of the problems of the handicapped. 
I recall the concerns raised in the Legisla- 
ture by members about specific problems— 
the Sudbury case of the man with diabetes. 
He would not have faced that problem with 
this proposed act. I recall the case of mul- 
iple sclerosis raised in Hamilton—she would 
1ot have faced that problem—and a variety 
of others. So this was a good act, designed to 
leal_ expeditiously with problems facing 
iandicapped people. 
_I know the other criticisms. I know the 
question of ghettoization with a separate bill. 
| appreciate the arguments, and I’m not say- 
ag there isn’t some validity to them, I 
vould like to say, however, that the same 
rguments did not appear to be raised in 
Juebec. Nor am I advised that in the Quebec 
>gislative debates there was any great 
tassle raised about the fact that particular 
ecognition was given to the handicapped in 
special way to emphasize their problem 
ad to highlight an inequity facing a group, 
ad that may have faced that group, for a 
mg period of time. 
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I hope the response of the opposition par- 
2s isn’t shortsighted. I met with those 
indicapped representatives myself last Fri- 
ty, indicated to them that certainly there 
ay be some revisions that would have been 
‘quired, and that I had some in mind my- 
lf. I indicated that I would take their con- 
ms to my caucus and to my cabinet, which 
will do today, and I will gét back to them. 
But in the flurry of all this activity, I think 
must not forget what we are all inter- 
fed in. That is to give some rights to 
iIndicapped people including the mentally 
tarded and those who formerly had a men- 
t illness, which I think is a pretty broad 
d expansive and good bill. I sincerely hope 
issue doesn’t get lost in reactions to it. 
Tt I’m taking to cabinet for its consideration 
viat I take to be the valid concerns of rep- 

entatives of various interest groups in the 
Eaodicapped community. I don’t know what 
; results of those discussions will be, but 
'y will be considered and we will try to 
P: them in their proper perspective. But I 
Wuldn’t want anybody to think there was 
athing we had in mind other than to deal 
@editiously with the problems faced by the 
Aidicapped. 


Ist. Haggerty: I have a question, Mr. 
airman, that perhaps relates to the minis- 
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ter’s policy, in particular to his 
statements. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, 
can I interrupt for a minute? I have had a 
request from the Premier wondering whether 
I could ask the committee to terminate this 
meeting about noon, and if you wish come 
back early in the afternoon. Could I have 
that extra half-hour? 


Mr Chairman: I think there are some com- 
mittee members who have other commit- 
ments, too, this afternoon. 


Hon, Mr. Elgie: Could we start half an 
hour early tomorrow, then? I’m not asking 
for anything unusual. 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, if it’s urgent, I agree. 

Mr. Chairman: If you have something to 
c0— 

Mr. Haggerty: I just have one question I 
want to ask; then I guess we'll agree the 
minister can be disposed of. 

Mr. Van Horne: The disposable minister. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Sometimes I feel I’m dis- 
posable. 


Mr. Haggerty: I was wondering about the 
time allocated for the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board to appear before the committee. 
Have you made any agreement with the 
committee here at all? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I understood this year, as 
with last year—at least in March I believe it 
was—that there will be another series of 
meetings. I have had no representation to the 
contrary, and that’s my understanding. 


Mr. Haggerty: Normally in the past we 
have allocated a certain time in the minis- 
trys estimates for the Workmen’t Compen- 
sation Board. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I understand that was be- 
fore we set aside that period of time for 
WCB estimates, 

Mr. Haggerty: So it would be a special— 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: There would be a special 
period of time and special issues can be dis- 
cussed then. 


opening 


Mr. Haggerty: So the minister is going to 
leave at 12 o'clock? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I won’t leave unless I 
have your permission to. 


Mr. Haggerty: I think we agree with that. 
I don’t think we have any difficulties with 
that. 

I thought I would start wth your opening 
comments where you talked about staff. You 
stated that in 1975 the Ministry of Labour 
had a complement of 751 employees and a 
budget of $18,760,000, while present staff is 
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about 1,200 with a budget of approximately 
$43 million. Those figures can be misleading. 
I think the biggest expenditure there relates 
to the occupational health sector of some $23 
million. I suppose if you go back to the past 
four or five years you are only looking at an 
additional expenditure of about $348,000 
over that period of time. 

I suggest to the minister that as important 
a ministry as it is to the social, economic 
and human resources in the province, I feel 
this isn’t a sufficient amount of funding. It is 
less than one-half of one per cent of the total 
provincial budget. If you look at it in one 
way, this ministry spends the least while it 
is perhaps the most important ministry as it 
relates to the provincial gross product of 
$78 billion in 1978. If you look at the per- 
centage in Labour, it actually is a drop in the 
bucket, Perhaps this is where some of the 
problem lies throughout the province when 
it comes to certain cases of mediation and 
conciliation. 

I appreciate the services I’ve received from 
your ministry in the past—particularly from 
the employment standards branch. Every 
time I’ve brought an inquiry to them it’s 
been looked after and the matter has been 
resolved. I know in my past relations with 
the ministry, particularly with Mr. Dickie, 
I’ve had good results. Mr. Dickie is with the 
labour relations section, in conciliation. He’s 
one of the province’s chief conciliation off- 
cers. I think almost every Liberal member 
has had pretty good dialogue with your 
ministry. 

Perhaps we can’t agree with everything 
that’s come about, but I think we have to 
accept it. Being a union man myself, Ive 
often taken the approach that government is 
a process of bargaining. Too often, I think, 
we forget that. Sometimes you have to bar- 
gain with the government to implement new 
measures to improve labour relations in the 
province. We in the Liberal Party have pre- 
sented a private member's bill, hoping the 
government may graft something from it to 
improve labour relations in the province. I’ve 
introduced some here myself. i" 

When I look at what we’ve provided for 
the unions in the province, we provide little 
for the non-unionized employees in the prov- 
ince. They don’t have access to the Labour 
Relations Act or the labour relations board. 
They can be dismissed, perhaps unfairly, 
from employment. I suggest this is an area 
of improvement you should be looking at. 
5 : Sg ee are should be applying to 

: more funding to provide im- 
proved facilities throughout the province as 
related to labour relations, such as in the 
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matter of Radio Shack. There are provisiont 
of the act under which the board can ad 
and apply an agreement—section 90, but J 
think, section 14 can apply to it too. 
Sometimes we sit back and say, “Why, 
didn’t the board members respond m 
quicker to this and remove the confrontation 
from the streets?” I suggest that maybe ix 
cases like this there should be some direction’ 
or a little more initiative by the board & 
apply that section. I think it could have beer 
applied where there is certification and ai 
Fleck Industries too. There are provisions 
there. They have to take the bull by the 
horns at times. 
I think there’s a case under the Labomw 
Relations Act whereby the industry can be 
taken to the criminal courts and charged iw 
the misgivings they've been trying to impose 
on their employees. There are provisions ex 
plained there in detail to correct measures 
like that. The government could move with: 
little more haste, so that we wouldn't have 
the difficulties on the streets. , 
I know my colleague, the Liberal critic 
has a bill to remove nonstrikers’ rights in thi 
province. This is a good piece of legislation 
I think the member for Sarnia, when he wa 
the Liberal critic, suggested nine amen 
ments to the Labour Relations Act to im 
prove the process in this area of negotiatiny 
a new agreement and to remove strike 
breaking. F 
You mentioned Columbus McKinnon in St 
Catharines. We lost 200 jobs in the provine 
due to a lengthy strike there. Those em 
ployees were on strike but they're workin 
someplace else. They didn’t give a dam 
about that plant being closed down amt 
going back to the United States. I've go 
letters from industries in the Niagam 
Peninsula who bought their product, 
chain hoist, and are having a hard time 
ting replacement parts now from the paren 
plant in the United States because of differ 
ent voltage in the electric motors. ] thm 
it’s 550 and 450 over there. It’s hard t 
obtain certain parts for them. a 
I suggest if there’s going to be a strike m@ 
industry, I don’t think the employee = 
have a right to be employed any place es 
in any other industry. And I don’t thim 
management should have a right to bring1 
strikebreakers and new employees as they! 
doing to carry on in the work force in 
industry. I think you’ve got to draw the im 
here some place. It does have a serious 
pact on the economy and on the communlt 
involved. 
I know the strike at the International 
Company was a well-planned and well-ct 
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trolled strike. There were no difficulties in the 
}/community itself resulting from the frictions 
‘of the strikers or the management. I think it 
was done properly for a strike. I think there 
| are areas where that can be done. 
| Ive asked the minister at different times 
about his ministry’s impact study related to 
the long strike in Sudbury, Is that available 
to the members of the Legislature now? Has 
_ jthat study been completed? 
/} Mr. Armstrong: Our research branch, dur- 
ing the course of that dispute, did an impact 
study, I think, about three quarters of the way 
‘through the strike. I would see no reason 
why that couldn’t be made available. 
| The federal government—I’m not sure what 
) the basis of their jurisdiction was, although 
jthey had a concern—did a study as well. I 
think we have access to that and I see no 
reason why that study could not be made 
available. 
| Mr. Haggerty: You have completed tthe 
study then? 
Mr. Armstrong: Yes. 


Mr. Haggerty: The federal government has 
me completed or is it still working on it? 
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Mr. Armstrong: We have the federal study. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: We have them both. We'll 
be glad to provide you copies. 


Mr. Haggerty: Has the minister any other 
comments on it—just a few short comments 
relating to it? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: It’s difficult to relate the 
Inco strike to the other strikes we’re talking 
about, particularly where the employer has a 
stockpile and where keeping the business 
going wasn’t an issue. 

Mr. Haggerty: Both you and I and, I think, 
Bob sat on that committee dealing with the 
Inco layoffs. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: We can provide you with 
the study so if you have any comments based 


on it we'll be glad to have those. 


Mr. Haggerty: I would appreciate receiving 
that. 

It is close to 12 o’clock. We can adjourn 
now and continue later on. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I want to thank the com- 
mittee. 


The committee adjourned at 11:58 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:08 p.m. in com- 
| mittee room 1. 








_ ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
. (continued) 


/ Mr. Chairman: We have a quorum. Mr. 
Haggerty, you had a few minutes to finish 
| up. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Chairman, before we 
start, we mentioned to both the opposition 
critics that there is a minor problem about 
the main office vote in that Dr. Fraser Mus- 
tard from the Advisory Council on Occupa- 
‘tional Health and Occupational Safety can’t 
be here tonight. I asked members if we could 
put that off to another day and suggested 
we were ready to go on to the Quality of 
Working Life, because Dr. Hans Van 
Beinum has some problems next week. They 
Were going to think about it and let us 
know tonight. 
| Mr. Van Horne: If I could add to that, 
these things mentioned by the minister tie 
in with my concerns that the time we are 
spending on estimates in the Labour ministry 
is time that would seem to drag us right on 
into the end of December. 

I have to wonder if it isn’t possible for 
us—and I mentioned this. to the critic for 
|the New Democratic Party—to spend addi- 
tional time, perhaps on Wednesday next, to 
try to shorten the time we might have to 
spend in the third week of December. That 
might drag us on into December 18, 19 
or 20. 

lt would seem to me that aside from the 
23 hours devoted to the estimates debate 
here—maybe longer and perhaps an extension 
of what is absolutely necessary—are lhours 
that we could cut back on to allow the 
members of all three parties to be away 
from here prior to December 21, or even 
December 20. 

In fairness, I passed this on to you and 
‘to the critic of the New Democratic Party as 
‘an aside as I came into the building at noon 
hour. I realize the NDP critic is tied up 
with a lot of commitments. I don’t want to 
embarrass him in any way, shape or form, 
but I do feel that if it’s at all possible for 
us to devote a little extra time here next 
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week, we might be able to cut down our 
commitment to the 23 hours we had as total 
hours in the beginning of the estimates 
process. 

With that I would! ask if we could spend 
a moment on the total hours we’re spending 
here in the estimates debate. 


Mr. Bounsall: The minister wanted you 
to stand if you’re willing to sit on December 
27 and 28. 

Mr. Van Horne: I’m prepared to sit here, 
even on New Year's Eve, if that’s okay with 
you folks. But I do feel, as I look at the 
order paper today, that very few of the 
estimates sessions are left to debate. If you 
would take a moment to look through the 
hours, I would have to say that we can’t use 
the argument there are other things going 
on in the House. In fact, all of the other 
areas, except for this one, seem to be wound 
up. 

Mr. Bounsall: That was a very facetious 
remark on my part. I know the minister 
would want to, but I don’t want to. 


Mr. Mackenzie: In response, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think we should continue with the 
first vote tonight. I don’t think we’ll finish 
the first vote tonight. The people who are 
not here may be able to come back on that. 
I see the longest period of time involved in 
the first vote, as happened last year. 

I have no objection to adding a half hour, 
although we missed a half hour at the last 
session. 

Mr. Chairman: That'll be next Wednesday. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Beyond that, our caucus 
has taken a pretty firm position that once 
we've negotiated the hours, that’s it. I think 
where we look for any time, if there is a 
possibility of doing what my colleague from 
the Liberal Party says, is towards the end. 
I have a hunch that once we get through 
two or three of the controversial areas we 
may not need all of the time on the sub- 
sequent votes. We may find we can wind 
it up with less than the 23 hours. I think 
it has to be at the end of the list where we 
would look for it. As it is now we would 
finish on the last day of the House—if we 
have to go the full-time. 
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Mr. Bounsall: I think the problem is— 
and it’s one that our House leaders also have 
to sort out—the number of committees that 
are meeting at any given time. I believe 
some of the estimates will be clear from 
some of the other committees, as you've said, 
but there are tag ends of bills and various 
other things that are also out in those com- 
mittees. I think it’s a good suggestion, but 
I think we’d have to clear it through our 
House leaders so we don’t get any more 
than two, or at most three, committees 
sitting. 

Mr. Van Horne: If I could sum up, having 
sort of interfered with the business of this 
evening, I would submit that the other esti- 
mates are by and large finished. The argu- 
ment has always been that we can’t extend 
our hours of debate on Wednesday, as an 
example, because other things are happening 
in the afternoon. 

It would seem to me, having looked at the 
order paper and having spoken to our House 
leader, that there is the opportunity to make 
up some time in the next week. I would 
submit that if the House leaders put their 
heads together—and I have respect for all 
three of them—we wouldn't have to wait 
until the end of the second week from now. 
Rather, we could put our House leaders to 
the task of determining that there could be 
time found in this next week. If we did that, 
not only would we be doing a service to 
ourselves but we would be doing a service to 
the whole House. 

[8:15] 

If we are the last business of the House 
we would help by seeing the members out 
of here not on Friday December 21, or 
Thursday evening December 20, but perhaps 
even a day or two earlier. 

If a point could be made, for the human 
aspect of what we're trying to do, we spend 
too darn much time bumping our gums and 
trying to find excuses for being around. In 
fact, we should get the business done, get 
out of here, get back to our families and our 
constituents, and return to that human route 
where we might sort of repump ourselves. 
This is not a human or a real world. It is 
unreal. 


Mr. Bounsall: This is the real world. 


Mr. Chairman: Your remarks are well 
taken. I honestly think that if each respective 
group takes this back to the House leader, 
they can work out a solution. We will 
co-operate. 

Mr. Van Horne: I appreciate that. 


On vote 2401, ministry administration 
program: 
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Mr. Haggerty: The other day when we 
adjourned, I believe I was discussing with | 
the minister the matter of the lengthy strike | 
at the International Nickel Company in Sud- | 
bury and a study on the social and economic | 
impact on the community. I think the minis- | 
ter had indicated he would be tabling such 
a report. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I said I'd distribute it to : 
the members here. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. I was looking | 
at the minister’s opening statement on page 
15, which I’m concerned about. I thought we 
might be giving some consideration to the | 
area of reducing the number of days lost | 
through lengthy strikes. The Inco strike indi- | 
cates the serious impact such a strike can | 
have on the economy of the province. | 

It says, “As a result, man-days lost to work | 
stoppages during the first eight months of | 
1979 were almost 50 per cent higher than | 
for the corresponding period of 1978, in) 
large part due to major Inco disputes.” | 
That’s rather a serious matter when a strike | 
in one industry can increase the man-days . 
lost by that much, I was hoping perhaps the | 
minister would be giving some consideration | 
to bringing in some legislation that may 
prohibit a lengthy strike. 

We in the Liberal Party have taken a| 
moderate approach to resolving some of the | 
areas of labour disputes in Ontario, and we) 
have introduced a private member's bill. The / 
purpose of the bill is to devise a mechanism | 
whereby the Lieutenant Governor in Council | 
can order a 60-day suspension of a strike or | 
lockout, or order a return to work where the | 
strike or lockout constitutes immediate serious | 
danger to life, health and safety, or seriously | 
disrupts the economy of the province. | 

When I introduced the bill, we did get) 
some catcalls from certain members of the | 
Legislature. This has worked very effectively | 
in the United States. I think we can see) 
there are no longer serious strikes in the steel - 
industry in the United States. In this area, | 
Congress has a piece of legislation it can’ 
apply to a strike that would have a serious” 
impact on the economy. It’s worked very’ 
successfully. They very seldom use it, but 7 \ 
















there. There’s a little leverage there. | 
If we had had some legislation I don't 
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strike that could be lengthy and costly. I was» 
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contemplating any changes in legislation to 
prohibit a long and bitter strike. 

There are other areas I thought of when I 
looked at that section as it relates to the 
unemployment situation in Ontario. I know 
that Ted and I have discussed the matter of 
the 40 hour week on a number of occasions. 
[ve also discussed with Mr. Scott of your 

employment standards branch, my concerns 

about the piece of legislation in effect now. 
| I think there is abuse of it by certain indus- 
tries in the province. They can perhaps 
coerce an employee. In one instance brought 
| to my attention instead of asking the em- 
ployee to work on Saturday or Sunday the 
| company posted a notice on the bulletin 
board saying the plant would operate both 
those days without consulting the employee. 
There had been a special threat made to the 
employee that his job would be on the line 
and he would be dismissed if he did not 
follow that rule. 

The argument put up by the union was 

‘that they had to consult each employee, 
which the company did not do. 
I find, particularly in the Niagara 
Peninsula where we have key industries, 
‘they are working Saturdays and Sundays. 
There is all the overtime one wants. If you 
want to create additional employment in the 
province, when a union goes on strike for a 
40-hour week, somewhere along the line 
there has to be a clear understanding among 
the industry and the employees of the con- 
tract as it relates to the present Employment 
Standards Act, where the government and 
management can make an agreement to work 
beyond the 40 hours a week. They can go 
to 48 hours. They can go to 56 hours in the 
‘construction industry. 

If we want to create additional jobs in 

Ontario we're going to have to take a look 
at this 40-hour week and perhaps reduce 
what is on the present legislation. I think 
its 44 or 48 hours and 56 or 57 hours in 
rtain other industries. I know we have 
industries that could put an extra shift on 
at would employ a number of persons. We 
agave cases where industry will not hire any 
aew employees. They use employees they 
aave and work four shifts through weekly 
deriods. 
_I would like to see some major changes 
rere. Alternatively there should be a clear 
inderstanding of under whose jurisdiction 
his falls—whether the contract overrides the 
srovincial legislation or the provincial legis- 
ation overrides the union contract. Those are 
he points I wanted to raise and J wonder if 
can get a response from the minister or 
meone in the ministry in this area. 





































Hon. Mr. Elgie: The first question you 
raised last night was with regard to the 
funding of the ministry. Mr. Webster, do you 
want to come up to the microphone and re- 
view the increased funding over the years 
and the reasons for it? 


Mr. Webster: I might deal with the in- 
crease in even millions of dollars. I always 
find them easier for people to understand. 
In 1979-80 our total budget is $43 million, 


Mr. Van Home: Let’s get this right from 
the top. I missed some of your comments as 
you were sitting down and getting your note 
paper out. Could you start again, please? 


Mr. Webster: I have summarized this in 
millions. In 1979-80 our total budget was 
$43 million. In 1976-77 it was $19 million. 
That is an increase over the period of $24 
million, of which $18 million is directly 
attributable to occupational health and 
safety. That leaves the remaining $6 million 
for other programs, 


Mr. Van Horne: I’m sorry, you’ve got to 
go again because those numbers just don’t 
sit. Could you run through those numbers 
again, please? 

Mr. Webster: The 1979-80 estimates are 
$43 million. in 1976-77 the estimates were 
$19 million. 


Mr. Van Horne: You haven’t got them for 
1978-79. There’s a gap in there. 


‘Mr. Webster: I was giving you the four- 

year period, because 1976-77 was the last 
year of our estimates without the occupa- 
tional health and safety. As I understood the 
question, it involved how much of the in- 
crease over this period is attributable to 
occupational health and safety. 


Mr. Haggerty: The matter I raised con- 
cerned the Treasury’s estimates given here 
previously; it was that of $43 million or $40 
million, The biggest percentage of that was 
allocated to occupational health. If you take 
what you've spent on occupational health it 
was $23,892,000. Based upon what you spent 
in 1975, it was $18 million or something like 
that—$18,760,000 in 1975. 

The total cost of administration for the 
Ministry of Labour, including the occupa- 
tional health costs, involved a difference of 
$348,000 between the 1975 total cost of ad- 
ministration and the 1979-80 cost. This 
amounted to about $90,000 per year for the 
four-year stretch, if you can follow me in 
that. I didn’t think it was a sufficient amount 
of funding for such an important ministry, 
as it related to human resources. 


Mr. Webster: I’m afraid I didn’t follow 
your comments there. 
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Mr. Haggerty: I said that what you were 
spending in the four-year period was only 
$348,000 for administration of the Ministry 
of Labour, leaving out the occupational 
health allocation of roughly $23 million. I 
was just raising the point that it’s less than 
one per cent of the total provincial budget. 

Mr. Armstrong: I understood the question 
arose as a result of the statement of the 
minister in the opening of the estimates that 
in 1975 the ministry had a budget of 
$18,760,000 and today, in this debate, we 
have a budget of approximately $43 million. 
Mr. Haggerty’s suggestion was that, in the 
main, the increase was attributable to the 
increased mandate in occupational health 
and safety. I think Mr. Webster has a re- 
sponse to that specific question. For the 
record, he should give that and then you 
could record those figures and see whether it 
responds to your question or not. 

Mr. Haggerty: Okay. 

Mr. Armstrong: Do you want to put those 
figures on record? 


Mr. Webster: If I may repeat this, in 
1979-80 our budget for estimates is $43 
million. For the year 1967-77 we had an 
estimate and expenditure of $19 million. This 
reflects an increase over that period of $24 
million. 

The $24 million can be broken down fur- 
ther. Occupational health and safety have 
received $18 million. That is an increase over 
the industrial inspection branch and _ the 
construction safety branch at that time. 


Mr. Van Horne: You said “estimates.” Is 
that actual, now, were talking about? 


Mr. Webster: I’m dealing with estimates 
—estimates to estimates. That leaves then a 
$6 million increase to all other programs in 
the ministry. 

[8:30] 

Mr. Van Home: I’m sorry, Mr. Chairman, 

these numbers— 


Mr. Chairman: I think this is what we get 
into when we're jumping from one vote to 
another. I thought the critics had spoken and 
covered the ground fairly well and then we 
were on vote 2401. But now according to 
this information I think we’re on vote 2404, 
occupational health and safety program. I 
think this is perhaps what’s confusing us. If 
you don’t follow it after the opening re- 
marks, I don’t know how you're going to 
cover it. 

Mr. Van Horne: If I may speak for our 
party, myself and my colleague, it would seem 
there is a bit of overlapping here. Our in- 
tention is not to confuse the issue. We are 
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satisfied to leave that, although I must admit | 
the numbers presented to us are not sitting | 
well; they seem to be in conflict with other | 
numbers we have. I will defer to my col- 
league who posed the question, but person- 
ally I would be prepared to wait until vote | 
2404. | 

Mr. Chairman: I hope you would get it | 
in more detail. | 

Mr. Haggerty: The main point of what I | 
was trying to convey to you was I didn’t | 
think there was enough money allocated! for | 
the administration part as it relates to the | 
Ontario Labour Relations Board and enforc- | 
ing the acts and perhaps improving them. | 
The figures I based it upon was the 1975 | 
figure of a total cost for administration of | 
$18,760,000. If my figures are correct if you 
take the $23 million and something off the | 
$43 million for 1979-80 it leaves about $19 © 
million or $20 million. If you subtract the | 
$19 million from what we are looking at, | 
it is an increase of about $350,000 over that | 
four-year period for administration. fe 

The point I’m trying to convey to you is 
that over the years I don’t think there have | 
been enough funds allocated to the Ministry 
of Labour. I think it’s one of the most im- | 
portant ministries in government functions | 
in the province. Ill let it go at that. 7 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Maybe we can explore | 
that in greater detail when we get to those « 
areas. I thought it was clear that there was” 
a $6 million difference. Isn’t that what you ' 
were saying, Mr. Webster? | 

Mr. Webster: That’s right. Actually over } 
the period from 1976-77 to 1979-80 the), 
budget increased by $24 million. I broke this | 
down into two areas, one being the occupa- | 
tional health and’ safety in total. Their in-) 
crease was $18 million. The other $6 million ' 
was spread throughout the rest of the min-)) 
istry. If there’s any further information you | 
wish to have I will be very happy to get it 
for you. a 

Mr. Van Horne: Part of the problem may | 
come from the minister and his staff being | 
quite familiar with all of the things that go on 
within and our suffering from being on the 
outside. It’s like the little kid at. the candy’ 
store. He burns a hole through the snow with 
his nose and he can hardly see what the’ 
hell’s going on inside. You guys are inside, 
so we'll keep burning the holes and hoping, 
that we can catch up with what’s going on. 

Mr. Chairman: Have you any more, Mtr) 
Haggerty? 4 

Mr. Haggerty: No, I can come back. When 
we get onto the vote perhaps we can g0 
into more detail on it. q 
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_ Mr. Chairman: Are you finished now? 


Mr. Haggerty: I thought the ministry was 

making replies here. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Haggerty then made 
some comments about occupational health 
and safety education in the unorganized 
| sector. That is a problem. I hope the crea- 

tion of health and safety committees in each 

work place will contribute in some way to 
improving that. That’s a great concern the 

advisory committee has. A memo relating to 
that will be forthcoming. The chairman has 
spoken to me about some effort to provide 
programs in community colleges. It is a 
problem; I understand that. 

I’ve gone through the various educational 
| efforts we're involved in, including the grant 
to the Ontario Federation of Labour, and I 
_acknowledge there are concerns about how 
-one gets into the business of educating those 
in the unorganized sector. Of particular 
concern to the advisory council is the area 
of small business. However, those are all 
matters it is addressing its attention to, and 
I look forward to its advice on methods of 
dealing with the problem. 

You made reference to criminal charges 
| relating to anti-union activity. I haven’t got 
the exact information, but I believe there 
-are charges of conspiracy to defeat the pur- 
‘poses of the Labour Relations Act currently 
pending against S.S. Kresge, Dylex Limited, 
and I think one other—I can’t remember. 
|Its true, there are some criminal remedies 
in relation to anti-union activities and those 
}are three examples of them currently before 
the courts. 

In the Inco strke, you made reference to 
the problem of man-days lost. I made some 
reference to that in my remarks last night. 
In 1978, there were about 500,000 man-days 
lost in the carpenters’ strike and there were 
‘close to another million man-days lost in the 
1978 part of the Inco strike. Those two 
figures combine to give us a relatively high 
man-days lost strike period, even though we 
have a relatively low frequency of strikes; 
also it’s said the propensity to strike is much 
lower. I agree we have to be concerned about 
amy situation that contributes in an exces- 
sive way to man-days lost. 

I don’t know what the answer is. You've 
suggested a cooling-off piece of legislation. I 
haven't had any experience with that ap- 
proach to it, but I believe the deputy has 
‘had some experience with that matter. Per- 
haps he could comment on it. 

_ Mr. Armstrong: It’s been some time since 
TI looked at the Taft-Hartley Act, but we're 
talking about a Taft-Hartley principle when 
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we're talking about cooling-off periods. The 
most recent experience in the United States 
with Taft-Hartley, I would venture to say, 
was not the hhappiest. The president has the 
power to invoke Taft-Hartley in cases of 
national emergency. 


Mr. Van Horne: What power does the 
Premier have? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think Ray made refer- 
ence to the cooling-off legislation in the 
States and the great value it was. I’m asking 
the. deputy to outline the history of that 
legislation in the United States. I’ve never 
had to review the problem. 


Mr. Van Horne: Sorry, I'll bite my tongue. 


Mr. Armstrong: The only piece of legisla- 
tion in North America to my knowledge 
comparable to the principle contained in Mr. 
Haggerty’s bill is the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
empowers the President to invoke a cooling- 
off period under some pretty complicated 
circumstances where the strike is one which 
affects the national interest. He did so in the 
case of the strike of the United Mine 
Workers. A cooling-off period was ordered 
by the court and was violated, contravened 
and ignored by the United Mine Workers. 

I would say that on the basis of recent 
experience with the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
provision of a, cooling-off period in the sta- 
tute has limited value. One can speculate as 
to what might have happened if that power 
has been present in the Inco dispute. It 
would be imprudent for me to speculate as 
to what might have happened, but I think I 
can say on the basis of the US experience 
it's not been a particularly promising piece 
of legislation in recent years. Some might 
argue that it would be an unwise precedent 
to follow. I think, as an adviser, I would not 
care to say more than that. 


Mr. Haggerty: You made reference to the 
coal strike in the United States. That did 
hold some edge there; it did get them back 
to the bargaining table. There were penalties 
that followed too, I mean for those who 
violated it. It did eventually get the parties 
back to the bargaining table, and that is the 
most important thing. I’m not saying the 
Taft-Hartley bill was a good bill, but there 
were some good points in it. As Mr, 
Mackenzie said the other night, there are 
good pieces of legislation over there. Maybe 
the whole bill is not acceptable to every- 
body, but there are some good points and 
some good measures in it that could be used 
here. 


Mr. M. Davidson: You misconstrued my 
colleague’s statement. 
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Mr. Van Horne: My colleague is address- 
ing himself to a principle too. 
Mr. M. Davidson: We understand that. 


Mr. Van Horne: I am_ glad _ you 
understand. 

Mr. Armstrong: It is very simple when 
you either have the cooling-off period or you 
don’t. 

Mr. Haggerty: Some of you fellows have 
never been out on strike. If you went out on 
strike here and lost your wages for a month 
and your families had to suffer, I think you 
would think twice too. 


Mr. M. Davidson: If I gave you my back- 
ground, you might understand. : 


Mr. Haggerty: I have been out on strike 
too and I know the hardships that are there. 
So don’t tell me. I was out on strike for four 
months and finally the company went broke. 


Mr. M. Davidson: You would accept a 
cooling-off period? 

Mr. Haggerty: I think if we had had it at 
the time, our industry would still be employ- 
ing people today. 


Mr. M. Davidson: You are riding the 
fence and you know it. 


Mr. Haggerty: No, I’m not. I would just 
say there are some good points in that and it 
is good leverage that can be used by the 
government. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Those who straddle 
both sides usually end up with a hernia. 


Mr. Haggerty: Where there is an impasse, 
I think you can use it effectively. That’s all 
I am suggesting. 


Mr. Bounsall: In the Inco strike, they 
would just have stockpiled two more 
months’ worth of production and that would 
have meant a longer period, surely, before 
the company made a final offer. There would 
have been a longer total period off. 


Mr. Haggerty: I did mention the other 
firm in St. Catharines—I believe it was 
Columbus McKinnon Limited—where even- 
tually we lost the industry and 200 jobs. We 
can't afford to lose 200 jobs in Ontario. 
That’s the point. 


Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Chairman, I just 
wanted to pass comment. I don’t want to 
interject on my colleague, but he makes a 
good point in so far as he addresses himself 
to the principle, There have been asides cast 
on Sudbury about which some of the mem- 
bers in the third party have observations, but 
in fact that is not germane to our point here. 
If they want to talk about how badly off 
some of these Sudbury folks are, then we 


should set aside time for that, Let’s get on — 
with it. 

Mr. Chairman: Continue, Mr. Haggerty. 

Interjection. 

Mr. Van Home: You can deal with all of | 
those funny little asides. I am tired of taking | 
nonsense from you people. I really am. ' 

Mr. Mackenzie: Good, good. 

Mr. Van Horne: Okay, the lines are | 
drawn. You carry on with the crap that you | 
are carrying on with, and we will present | 
ourselves as concerned. 

Mr. M. Davidson: IJ didn’t see you present 
at the Oakville convention. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Mackenzie. 
Mr. Van Horne: Was that the point? 


Mr. M. Davidson: That is the point I am | 
making, yes. 


Mr. Van Horne: Carry on. You are doing | 
very well. } 

Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Mr. Mac- | 
kenzie has the floor. : 

Mr. Mackenzie: Since we are on the first 
vote, administration, and since I think there 
are a few things, a few of the niceties, we 
still need to get out of the way from the 
opening statements, I would like to just start 
with a few comments on the minister's re- 
sponse to my leadoff as it relates to the min- 
istry administration, I want to tell you first, | 
Mr. Minister, that I am personally glad you 
found my remarks offensive. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I am glad to comply. | 

Mr. Mackenzie: Your own hyperbole really | 
bothers me very little. This is the first set of 
estimates where we seem to have touched 
a bit of a sore point with your ministry and — 
got through some of the sympathy and good | 
intentions. Frankly, that is exactly what I — 
had hoped we would do. I was personally — 
getting a little sick of it and I am glad it 
may be over. 4 

I want to tell you, and I tell you very 
frankly, I admire your defence of your staff, 
most of whom, I agree, do a good job within 
the framework of a lousy party and a lousy | 
government overview, frankly. ; 
[8:45] 


Having said that, I find it a little bit sad 
that you yourself and some of your staff— 
and I am pretty thick-skinned—found it more 
prudent to burn the midnight oil to attack — 
my remarks, rather than take an honest look 
at whether they were giving you good advice, 
because I think that may very well be at 
stake. : 
There may be some desk-pounding that 
goes On in your ministry that we are not © 





privy to, but my charges I think were very 
clear. We are seeing in this province, 
whether you see it or not, a perception in 
_ the trade-union movement that there is an 
increase in union bashing, and anti-union 
attack that we have not witnessed in a 
number of years in Ontario. 

Some employers in this province seem to 
be taking advantage of the atmosphere, and 
feel that maybe they can revert to the Norma 
Rae type of union operation in Ontario, You 
yourself know of a couple of the obvious 
examples. Some of the kinds of situations 
we have had in the southern States seem 
to be trying to invade this province. 

iAll the charges I made in my opening 

statement, including the master-serf relation- 
ship charge, were made by me a year ago. 
‘All of a sudden this year they seem to 
| draw blood. 
- The facts are the situation is worse this 
year than it was a year ago, but little has 
| been done on any number of the issues I 
raised with you. 

It is a bit of a facetious argument, and 
pretty weak to boot, to say that we want you 
‘Tunning around interfering in every example 
of labour problems. I don’t think I said that. 
If you took that inference out of my state- 
ment, you took the wrong one. I did say, 
end I thought very clearly, that it was long 
past time, given some of the nasty examples 
we have had in the province—and this is what 
concerns us—that both you and your staff 
have real credibility. And that you take up 
three or four of the more obvious cases, 
including, Mr. Minister, as I tried to say in 
‘my opening remarks, the misuses of the 
police. 

IA little aside on that—the answer I got on 
‘some of the other strikes was revealing. It 
‘was very interesting to know that over a 
fair period of time we are spending over 
$10,500 a day and—even if you exclude 
salaries—over $7,100 a day in the Boise Cas- 
cade strike, 

__ (If you add the millions-plus we spent at 
Fleck, you get some idea of what I am talk- 
ing about. 

That Boise Cascade strike is per-day addi- 
tional costs—better than $7,000, excluding 
salaries for the OPP officers on the scene. 

It is important that you take some of the 
more obvious cases, and stand up and clearly 
Say: We are not going to have this kind of 
anti-worker, anti-union activity in this 
‘province. 

I happen to think that a darn firm state- 
ment is needed on some of the obvious 
cases, and I don’t know of a better one 
than the case of Radio Shack. It has been 
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obvious for a year what was going on—to 
everybody but those that wouldn’t see. Take 
a few of these examples and put yourself on 
record very clearly stating that this kind of 
stuff is going to stop. We fail to see that 
kind of a positive statement from you on 
workers’ rights. If somebody in your ministry 
is going to hold senior, or deputy minister 
status, then I think they have an obligation 
to make that kind of an argument with you. 

They may have done it, I don’t know; as 
I say, we don’t know what kind of desk- 
pounding goes on in your ministry. But if 
they didn’t then they were remiss in their 
duties as well. You can cite all the day-to- 
day activities that you want, as you did in 
your defence yesterday. I appreciate a num- 
ber of things. I have told you on many 
occasions that I have had the best co-opera- 
tion out of employment standards. There are 
a heck of a lot of strait-jackets, as I’m 
finding out, and we'll have some things to 
say when we get into that part of the esti- 
mates. Some specific cases have come up in 
just the last few weeks that you don’t seem 
to have the ability to deal with. Generally 
speaking, the co-operation and the work of 
those people is good. It’s not the day-to-day 
work that concerns us. It is the deviations 
from the norm, if you like, that cause the 
problems. When those deviations are serious, 
and when we get increases in them such as 
we have had, that is what causes the under- 
mining of trust in the system. That is why, 
there should have, long ago, been some clear 
statement from your ministry about what you 
are going to do as a result of some of the 
activities, 

The Judy Harvies and the Marlene Kings 
and the women we saw interviewed in the 
film on Radio Shack are those I have talked 
to. There are some pretty sad people in the 
Canadian Gypsum case and at Fleck too. 
When I was there, they clearly understood 
exactly what I was saying in my leadoff re- 
marks, Their feeling was strong; their feeling 
was one of frustration and there was an in- 
ability to understand where any protection 
was, as far as they were concerned. 

It might be advisable for the minister— 
maybe that is asking a little bit much of a 
minister, but for some of his staff as well— 
to be exposed periodically for a week or so 
to those people I have mentioned. They 
might keep in touch with reality a little 
more. It is reality, you know, to those on a 
tough picket line. 

It is not upsetting negotiations to be out 
talking to somebody who had the treatment 
I mentioned, someone who is worried about 
what was taken as a threat to burn his house 
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down. This was thrown down at their feet 
by somebody tearing around them in a car. 

If you start talking to some of the people 
who are really feeling the pinch—some of the 
fellows ion that picket line at Canadian 
Gypsum for example—you will see it is real- 
ity to them when they are being intimidated 
by the company and by the police. They see 
the police daily assisting  strikebreakers 
through the line and then they have to wait 
weeks and months—as we did for example in 
the Radio Shack case—for a decision that 
might offer them some hope. It is not a 
legalistic game to these people; it is a real- 
life game. I think we are losing sight of that 
on occasion. 

The minister also cited his tough talks 
with companies of the Columbus McKinnon 
Limited type. But I ask him if we were 
tough enough to say, “If you shaft the 
workers in the community, then you don't 
sell your products in Canada”, and then take 
steps to see the facilities are there to em- 
ploy the workers and fill the orders. The 
minister may argue that we haven’t got the 
authority and a lot of other things, but the 
fact is that company is still profiting and 
still exporting to Canada. We have an addi- 
tional drain there now in terms of our pur- 
chases from them. The only losers are the 
people who were involved: the community 
and us as a province. 

We don't see any answers in branch plant 
economy, and that also may be difficult for 
your ministry specifically. But let me give 
you another very recent example: the closing 
of four of our either eight or nine operating 
iron mines in the last two years—one of 
them just.a month or so ago. [ think this 
underlines the very point I am trying to 
make. We are importing more in that field. 
We lose the dollars, we lose the jobs, we 
don’t see any attempt to integrate what is a 
useful and efficient industry like steel with 
the basic resource behind it. The people 
suffering, once again, are the employees who 
are involved. 

I regret nothing I have said, and I want to 
let you know there is only one reason I 
would hope we meet next year. That would 
be to measure the progress—exactly what I 
was trying to do—against the answers we got 
a year earlier. If there is no more accom- 
plished next year than there was in the past 
year, Ill make a point to be nowhere near 
as restrained as I was in my comments the 
first time around. 

But if you people somehow or other can 
grasp the nettle, and if we see some real 
improvement in some of these serious prob- 
lems, I'm going to be the first guy on this 
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committee, providing I am still here, to eat | 
crow. I would be happy to do it. 

One final remark: I also thought the argu-_ 
ment that you get exposed to both sides of 
the argument a little bit weak. We do too, | 
although you don’t accept that. I know you — 
think my approach is totally one-sided, with | 
no understanding of anybody else’s view. I 
accept your feeling on that. But to think — 
some people might accuse you, Mr. Minister, — 
of being a Communist is a little bit far- _ 
fetched. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Come along with me one | 
day. | 

Mr. Mackenzie: You probably should worry, | 
because there are some comparisons. I want 
to tell you that some of my Liberal! colleagues | 
might think you are a little pinko, but be | 
yond that the danger you should be con- | 
cerned about is that the only other political | 
party I find as totally dogmatic and inflexible 
as the Conservative Party is the Communist | 
party. Maybe that is a comparison that should | 
bother you, Mr. Minister. y 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: At least you said it more | 
nicely tonight, Robert. | 

Mr. Mackenzie: Next time respond to the | 
argument. 4 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: We each have our own | 
right to decide; that is fundamental to the | 
whole process. a 

Mr. McClellan: I wish you would tell us | 
who called you a Communist. | 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think I said all I had fo | 
say last night, and covered the topics you | 
have covered tonight. Maybe you think it has | 
been a poor year from your perspective. I | 
think that from the perspective that lies in — 
between, some would say it has been too 
good a year, and others would say it has been ; 
too bad a year. I think we didn’t have a bad 
year. | — | 

Mr. Mackenzie: I don’t find my people 
taking that in-between viewpoint at all. _ 7 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I understand that. You | 
made that point last night. I think there | 
have been some fair accomplishments this | 
year, and I have no hesitation in saying I | 
am proud. But what annoyed me last night 
and I hope I got the message across to you, 
was that I don’t think it was fair—and TJ | 
think that is putting it nicely—to attack the + 
civil servants who aren’t in a_ position to | 
respond to it—in this forum, or any forum. | 
If you want to attack me, have your fun, bat 
I didn’t think that was fair. | 


Mr. M. Davidson: I have never kno 


either you or your staff to be bashful 
defending yourselves. 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: If that’s a challenge you 
might just get it now. 
Mr. Mackenzie: They are also in a special 
category, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Having been thrown that 
challenge—what is your name, Deputy Dog? 
Come on. 

Mr. M. Davidson: I happen to know him 
very well. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Super Deputy we call him 
here. 

Mr. Armstrong: Since Mr. Mackenzie 
mentioned the deputy minister, perhaps I 
may be permitted to respond to the implicit 
allegation that a deputy minister or an 
| assistant deputy minister has an obligation 
_to speak out and speak his mind on issues 
which trouble him—in relation to industrial 
| relations and in relation to particular disputes. 
| Mr. Mackenzie: The serious ones; I am 
sure you recognize the seriousness of some 


| of them. 


Mr. Armstrong: I wouldn’t pretend to give 
you any lecture in political science or on the 
role of a deputy minister. I think at least 
one of your colleagues, and I have no shame 
in identifying him as a former client, will 
tell you that for 16 years I took a great 
deal of pleasure in speaking out on behalf 
of a particular interest group in society. 

To be very frank, I see one of the frustra- 
tions of the job I now hold is the obligation as 
a public servant to maintain some credibility. 
I should not pretend I am the Minister of 
Labour. By not doing this, I might preserve 
‘the ability, with the assistant deputy minister, 
to help in the resolution of disputes. If I were 
‘asked to speak out on the Boise Cascade 
‘dispute, I can tell you quite frankly I would 
have to be critical of both sides. I don’t 
think that would be productive. The Boise 
Cascade dispute is one of the most trouble- 
isome disputes this province has seen in many 
years. 

Mr. Mackenzie: But would that include 
the kind of misuse of the police force there, 
aside from the fact there are problems other- 
wise? There are a couple of other disputes 
that could be used as better examples. 
Mr. Armstrong: That was the one you 
raised. I am simply telling you it is very 
troublesome for a member of the public 
service, if that is the suggestion, being seri- 
ously asked to make public pronouncements 
and attribute fault to one side or the other 
in a particular dispute. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I don’t want to stop your 
comments because I accept them. 


Mr. Armstrong: But you do. 



































Mr. Mackenzie: I never said it was you 
who was supposed to speak out. I said we 
don’t know what kind of desk-pounding goes 
on within the ministry, but it would seem to 
me that with the kind of experience there, 
there should have been some advice to this 
government to the effect that some of the 
things that were going on, and the attitude 
it was creating, had to stop. The minister is 
the one who should have been speaking out, 
I have accepted that from day one. 

It seems to be that some of the seniors, 
at least, in this department, have had enough 
experience and background to know what 
this does to the whole climate. 

Mr. Armstrong: Mr. Mackenzie, you are 
goading me into getting into a position of 
making a political speech. I have told you 
that is not my role. Let me remind you that, 
in the case of Boise Cascade, there was a 
disputes advisory committee appointed. A 
former leader of your party was a member 
of it. He was, unlike myself and unlike Mr. 
Pathe, unfettered in the role he had to play 
on that disputes advisory committee. He did 
submit a report on that dispute to the Min- 
ister of Labour. That report was made public. 

I am at a loss to understand what you 
expect the permanent staff of the Ministry 
of Labour to do, or the minister to do, that 
wasnt done by that disputes advisory com- 
mittee, I think you picked a bad example 
there, if I may say so. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I mentioned that to point 
out the cost of the police involved in that 
one— 

Mr. Armstrong: That is somebody else’s 
estimates. 


Mr. Mackenzie: —and some of the addi- 
tional information that would show some real 
unsavoury tactics in terms of the workers in- 
volved. There is no question you have some 
internal problems there as well. But you 
could have taken Radio Shack as another 
example, or you could have taken the Cana- 
dian Gypsum plant as another, or it could 
have come a year ago and might have stop- 
ped some of these in the case of Fleck Manu- 
facturing. 

Mr. Armstrong: One can’t take Radio Shack 
as an example. Radio Shack has been in 
continuous litigation ever since that melan- 
choly event occurred. We've seen recent 
examples of being in contempt of tribunals. 
How can you seriously argue that a public 
servant can comment upon a matter which is 
before a duly constituted tribunal? 

Mr. Mackenzie: I haven’t asked you as a 


public servant, all the way along. I am ask- 
ing, why hasn’t the minister? Why hasn’t 
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your advice to the minister been to the effect 
that what is starting to happen in Ontario 
is not good and has got to be stopped? Why 
don’t you advise against some of the anti- 
union or union bashing activities that are 
going on? 

Mr. Armstrong: Oh, but the premise— 


Mr. Mackenzie: From day one, I never 
said it should be one of the deputy ministers 
who makes the comments. 

[9:00] 

Mr. Armstrong: The premise of that 
question is that the Minister of Labour is not 
getting sound advice from the staff. For 
better or worse, youre not privy to that ad- 
vice, and for better or worse, under the 
Public Service Act I’m not in a position to 
tell you what that advice is. But I can tell 
you this, I’m not ashamed of the advice he’s 
getting from me or my senior staff. 

Mr. Chairman: That being said, I should 
advise all the members that when they’re 
criticizing a ministry, they should direct 
their remarks to the minister. After all, he is 
the one who’s responsible and who has to 
answer. It’s not the civil servant. Frankly, 
I’ve been here when a deputy minister has 
made a statement before the minister made 
it and he was fired. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: You're not fired. 

Mr. Chairman: He didn’t have the au- 
thority, politically, to make it. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: If you go, I go. 

Mr. M. Davidson: The deputy responded 
to a statement I had made on the advice of 
the minister. 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, I realize that. That’s 
through the minister. But normally direct 
your attention to the minister, and then the 
minister can call on some of his subordinates 
if he needs assistance to answer. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I hate that word “sub- 
ordinates.” 


Mr. Chairman: Are you finished, Mr. 
Mackenzie? 
Mr. Mackenzie: Except for two small 


points. I heard the comments about the 40- 
hour week, and I remind some people in this 
room that we couldn’t get support for the 
40-hour week when we moved the bill a 
couple of years ago. I hope the recommen- 
dations on the cooling-off period don’t really 
carry any more weight than I think they do 
with the minister, because he wouldn’t get 
support either from this party or from the 
trade union movement on the move. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: No further comments. I 
think I said everything I had to say last night. 


a] 
Mr. Bounsall: Under this vote, comes the © 
handicapped employment program. I have a | 
few questions on that, both of the minister 
and perhaps of the staff who are involved. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Chairman, I’d like to 
introduce Ms. Barbara Earle who’s in charge — 
of the handicapped employment program of 
the ministry. 

Mr. Bounsall: When we were here a year 
ago the office had only been running effec- 
tively for three months. | 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: It had just started. - 


Mr. Bounsall: I was very strong in my 
remarks about what affirmative action pro- 
grams were. These are fine only in so far as © 
you have co-operative employers in the first 
place. Only with great difficulty do you © 
change employers’ minds. It’s all too easy | 
for employers to be in agreement with people — 
involved in affirmative action programs, and 
never quite get around to doing it. 

We've had a year’s experience here. I must. 
say there’s been so little done in the field 
prior to the establishment of this program I | 
would certainly expect headway to have been ~ 
made, in spite of the frustrations that must | 
accompany this job when you don’t have any 
real legislative force behind you. 

One of the other comments Id like to 
make is that I don’t think the government is 
at all very serious in this whole handicapped 
employment program. You have one co- 
ordinator, one community relations officer, 
and one secretary. I assume the support 
person is a secretary. If you're really trying 
to do an affirmative action program for the 
handicapped in Ontario, a total of three staff 
is not very adequate to carry out what must 
be a vast program. oll 

Let me briefly get an update, if I may. 
on some of the activities mentioned in the 
explanatory material. One of the objectives 
was to develop strategy and models to remove 
barriers to employers hiring physically handi- | 
capped persons. I'd be interested in the 
strategy and models you've devised. In the 
explanatory material it?s mentioned that you © 
contacted 15 corporations to provide infor- 
mation and assistance regarding affirmative | 
action programs. Is that the sum of your | 
activity? | 

A year ago you were basically getting 
organized within the civil service to try to 
get the proper building modifications, and 
proper affirmative action programs within the 
government. You were fairly vague on how 
you'd expand that beyond government. The 
question I would ask is, in the course of a | 
year have you run meaningful programs with — 
only 15 employers, or has the number of 











A 


employers that you’ve worked with outside 
government in meaningful programs been 
somewhat more that 15? With how many 
would you say, Ms. Earle, have you run 
meaningful programs outside of government? 


‘Ms. Earle: You have a number of ques- 
tions. Should I go through them in the order 
that you asked them? 

The first question you asked had to do 
with the co-operativeness of employers with 
respect to affirmative action programs, the 
scope of our program and the response that 
weve received to it. To recap some of the 
history of the program for those who may 
be less familiar with it, the program was 
approved by cabinet in April 1978 and first 
staff were being hired in September of last 
year. During the first six months of the pro- 
gram, our activity was focused on consult- 
ing with a large number of groups, of 
agencies and of government programs that 
were already active in the field of serving the 
physically handicapped from one perspective 
or another, and who would have expertise to 
assist the Ministry of Labour in defining the 
priorities for its program development. 

We recognized out of that experience there 
'was a great deal of activity ongoing across 
government in support of employment. We 
also recognized there were many contacts 
being made to employers by a variety of 
‘agencies in communities. We recognized the 
need to develop our program in such a way 
as to support what is a vast resource at the 
‘community level. 

Just to outline some of the scope of that, 
we have to consider that physically handi- 
capped people bear a variety of disabilities 
with which, of course, you're familiar. They 
range from injured workers, the blind, the 
deaf, paraplegics, those with epilepsy and 
many other disability groups who are served 
and supported in their efforts to achieve em- 
ployment by many social agencies and by 
a variety of existing government programs 
which work with individual clients and in- 
dividual employers. 

‘In our approach, we have sought to be 
supportive of the efforts of those groups. We 
yave also recognized that with handicapped 
smployment there is a requirement for a 
great deal of co-ordination and support serv- 
ce, which must be brought to bear in the 
ocal community. These services must be 
ensitive to local employment opportunities 
nd to the skills of individual handicapped 
ersons. 

We felt on entering a new area where we 
ould play an important facilitating role— 
dmittedly with a small resource base—it was 
‘ery important for us to look clearly at what 
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the activities are, and have been, of the 
many involved groups. 

After about the first six months when we 
had more or less established the kinds of 
activities that were going on vis-a-vis em- 
ployers, and had discussed with agencies the 
role they would find most helpful, and had 
discussed with handicapped consumers the 
role they would find most helpful for the 
ministry to take, and as well with employers, 
we developed a number of initiatives, one of 
which was a project in Hamilton which is 
to take place over the coming 18 months. 
It’s to bring the co-ordination, consumer in- 
volvement and employer involvement, to bear 
in a way which we plan to study closely 
wih the hope of developing other such models 
in other communities. 

This will involve our looking at the skills 
of handicapped individuals in the Hamilton 
area, looking at the local employment op- 
portunities and approaching employers, and 
will also be important in the area of rein- 
forcing handicapped persons’ independence 
in their search for solutions and in their in- 
put to the service need requirements that 
they will have in that process. 

That gives you some feeling. You may have 
other. questions on the local type of project 
that we hope to work with in future. 

Since the program is developmental, we 
have looked at many alternative ways of 
facilitating handicapped employment oppor- 
tunities. The approaches we have made to 
the 15 large employers have to do with an- 
‘other such model. This is in recognition of 
the fact that a large employer with a variety 
of employment opportunities will have to look 
carefully at the nature of the physical de- 
mands of jobs, will have to reach out to the 
community to make the employment oppor- 
tunities understood and will have a broader 
involvement in a number of planning activi- 
ties than would be the case with a smaller 
employer. 

We have endeavoured to provide infor- 
mation that would be appropriate and to in- 
volve ourselves in a supportive way to plug 
these employers into the resources in the 
community and to familiarize them with the 
broad definition of the variety of handicapped 
individuals and their capacities for employ- 
ment. It has been this affirmative action type 
of involvement that we have been interested 
in with these 15 large employers. 

A large number of employers—125 employ- 
ers—have contacted the program over the 
year for a range of different requests, some 
specific and some more ongoing in nature. 
We've endeavoured to respond with what- 
ever was requested and to encourage those 
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employers to continue to draw on our sup- 
port, information and referrals to sources of 
expertise within the community. We've de- 
veloped in the context of both the commun- 
ity models that we’ve been working on and 
also with respect to employer requests. To 
support handicapped persons and agencies 
serving those persons to seek employment, 
we have developed an information centre 
which we find assists in bringing together 
the necessary matching which is so impor- 
tant to handicapped employment, making 
each of the parties more aware of what in- 
formation they will need to obtain and with 
whom they will need to co-operate in order 
to facilitate employment, 

In so doing, in relation to barriers you 
mentioned in your question, we found that 
we began to gather information on a number 
of matters such as aids, adaptations, methods 
of analysing jobs to look for the physical 
requirements, ways of adapting personnel 
practices and interviewing so as to be sensi- 
tive to allowing handicapped persons to ex- 
plain better how they can achieve a full per- 
formance in a position. We have looked 
at some areas of job search, résumé writing 
and other things we hope will be supportive 
of handicapped persons in their search for 
employment. 


[9:15] 


You also asked about the internal program. 
We have felt all along this has been a very 
important initiative, given our approach to 
employers has been based upon the Ministry 
of Labour’s own program and more recently, 
upon the larger example of the Ontario gov- 
ernment’s undertaking to provide equal op- 
portunity for handicanned persons. We have 
felt our advice to emvloyers has been recog- 
nized and we have been able to speak with 
a degree of experience about some of the 
requirements to achieve success in the area 
of handicapped employment. 

I have covered some issues and no doubt 
you will have other questions. 


Mr. Bounsall: Let me go back and pick 
a couple of points up in your response. One 
of the measurements of the success of any 
program is the number of people placed. This 
time a year ago you estimated 15 or 16 had 
been placed and those were mainly within 
government. Do you have any figures that 
show the breakdown in this past vear in 
government? How many were placed, as a 
result of your endeavours, in private industry 
or somewhere other than government? You 
had made that start last year in government. 


Ms. Earle: I should preface my comment 
by saying it is not a function of the handi- 
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capped employment program to be involved 
with direct placement of individuals. The | 
Workmen’s Compensation Board and Voca- | 
tional Rehabilitation work with individuals to 
assist them in their search for employment. | 
However, that said, we have always taken | 
an interest, especially because of our internal | 
program, in receiving the applications of 
handicapped individuals, in counselling those | 
individuals and in supporting them. Where | 
we don’t have employment opportunities for / 
them, we refer them to other possible em- | 
ployment opportunities, either within gov- 
ernment or in the private sector where it | 
appears this would be of the more logical | 
route, or both. 
According to our follow-up on how suc- | 
cessfully we have been able to assist indi- | 
viduals in this way, we have found within’ 
which means that one person in 20 hired | 
within the Ministry of Labour has been phys- | 
ically handicapped. That would be, over the | 
past year, eight individuals within the Min- | 
istry of Labour. re 
In other ministries where we have referred | 
individuals and where we have worked close- 
ly with the Civil Service Commission in its 
responsibility to co-ordinate handicapped em- ’ 
ployment within government, we have found 
that 35 persons who have asked for our 
assistance and help have been able to secure ’ 
employment. This does not mean that only ; 
35 persons have been hired across govern- | 
ment. It simply means that is the number 
we have been able to assist. and as well in | 
the private sector. The 85 individuals have | 
found employment either in government or in 
the private sector. ” 
Through our experience program, which — 
employed 18 experienced students working / 
in agencies across the province—some of their | 
projects dealt directly with employers and in | 
the area of placement and affirmative action | 
—we found that 45 jobs to date have come | 
out of those efforts. Further are to come’ 
since we are following up with the employers | 
the students had contacted over the summer. | 
So are the agencies. iS 
Mr. Mackenzie: The 35 you talk about, | 
does that include the eight you mentioned in | 
the Labour ministry? a | 
Ms. Earle: No, the total number of jobs 
we have facilitated during the past year 
would be 88. That includes the eight with- | 
in the ministry, the 35 to other ministries — 
and the private sector, and the 45 in the 
private sector which derive from the exper- — 
ence program we co-ordinated. I separate” 
that because it was a slightly different pro- 
gram under our auspices. 4 




































Mr. M. Davidson: How many of the 35 
were in ministries and how many in the 
| private sector? 

_ Ms. Earle: I don’t ‘have those figures with 
me but I can attempt to break that down 
if you would be interested in knowing. 


Mr. Bounsall: I will come back to these 
latest remarks. You said it wasn’t your func- 
| tion to actually do placements, yet obviously 
you take quite an interest in it—on the fol- 
low-up. I have two questions about these 
'15 corporations in which you had the in- 
depth program; first, is that all through the 
|summer experience contact with those 15 
corporations? 

Ms. Earle: No, none of that. 

_ Mr. Bounsall: Or was it outside the sum- 
;mer experience? 
__ Ms. Earle: Yes. 


Mr. Bounsall: My second question is how 
‘many jobs would be attributable to your 
efforts with those 15 corporations? 

Ms. Earle: We have not endeavoured to 
follow up in terms of an evaluation with 
the 15 corporations with whom we have 
been dealing. We have been dealing with 
\them in terms of planning and how they 
will in their practices recruit more handi- 
capped individuals. I don’t have any figures 
with me as to whether some of the 35 were 
hired by the same companies with whom 
we are working. 


Mr. Bounsall: Is it your plan to so do 
that follow-up? 

| Ms. Earle: Yes, it is our plan to do that 
follow-up and to engage them, since na- 
‘turally they themselves will wish to know 
how successfully they have been able to 
employ handicapped persons. One of the 
things they are very interested in knowing 
is the matter of how to evaluate their suc- 
cess in this area and with respect to the 
privacy which is something we discussed 
last year. The figures in this area are in no 
way as hard as figures you might achieve 
in other areas. This is because of the privacy 
considerations and the unwillingness of many 
handicapped persons to be identified in any 
explicit way at the time of hire, unless it 
is a visible— 

| Mr. Bounsall: How are the 15 corpora- 
ions chosen? Did you choose more or less 
rom the top 15 in Ontario? Were these 15 
‘the ones who had already expressed interest 
and therefore they were easier ones to work 
ith? How did you get the 15? 

Ms. Earle: We got the 15 by looking. We 
mitiated the contact with the 15 companies 
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rather than having it be in response to their 
interest. We chose them on the basis of the 
size of the employer and the diversity of 
the type of employment offered. Recogniz- 
ing the diversity of the handicapped popula- 
tion and the ability of a variety of handi- 
capped persons to fit into the employment 
opportunities within a firm is a considera- 
tion in our looking at the companies, 


Mr. Bounsall: I would be interested in 
having a list of these 15 companies. Rather 
than a verbal run-through of 15, could you 
just give us a listP Maybe you could run 
quickly through the 15. Do you have the 
list here? 


Ms. Earle: It would seem to me _ that 
probably to point out any particular com- 
panies at this time might not be germane 
to—this hasn’t been our policy certainly to— 

Mr. M. Davidson: Can you tell us how 
many of the 35 they hired? 


Ms. Earle: It would have been a matter 
uf coincidence rather than something that 
would be that germane to their having 
developed a program at this point. As I 
say, the first six months of our time was 
spent in consultation. During the second 
period of six months we met with these 
companies to talk about what they would 
do to set up an affirmative action program. 
Our experience within the ministry has 
been that it takes several years to make the 
kinds of contacts with the agencies in the 
community, to understand the kind of fit 
between the different handicapped indi- 
viduals and the jobs, to make the modifica- 
tions in physical access that are required, 
to become familiar with the debate, to edu- 
cate and to promote attitude change. It is 
a developmental process and we recognize 
that when we are dealing with the employers. 
We expect in a complex firm it will be a 
matter of several years—not that they would 
wait to become involved. But we recognize 
it will be a matter of increasing involvement 
and a greater understanding over that period 
of time. 

Mr. M. Davidson: I understand the prob- 
lem but I would appreciate a breakdown 
of the number out of that 35 who were 
hired by ministries and those who were hired 
by the private sector. 

Mr. McClellan: Have any of the corpora- 
tions come through yet with an affirmative 
action program that specified a number of 
jobs that are going to be made available 
over some period of time? 
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Ms. Earle: A number of them have. They 
have done different things. Usually what we 
have suggested is that they begin with some- 
thing like an analysis of their jobs, or that 
they begin with an outreach recruitment 
where they begin discussions with the agen- 
cies in their communities, or that they make 
their jobs known to parts of the community. 
Different ones have agreed to take different 
first steps. 

By and large there has been a great re- 
sponse and willingness to begin some place. 
This is what we have looked for. We have 
wanted them to start with something and to 
grow in an organic way so they become 
comfortable with what they have initially 
done. 


Mr. McClellan: I don’t mean to be cranky 
but the bottom line is going to be jobs pro- 
duced. I think some of us are prepared to 
watch over a development phase. I am even 
prepared to watch for another year as you 
have completed your consultation period and 
are entering into a period of negotiations. 
But there will come a point, and it won’t be 
too much farther into the future, where we 
are going to say, “Who have you talked to 
and what are the results?” And the results 
are jobs. 


Ms. Earle: Quite. In fact we are quite 
pleased—although we have not been doing 
placements, that there are as many jobs as 
there are that have come out of our efforts 
to date. 

In addition, I think we have several kinds 
of insight into this. One, as I say, is our own 
exverience which has been that we have in- 
creased our ability to hire. The numbers of 
applications that have come to us from 
handicapped people has also increased. 

I truly do believe that over time the 
corporation grows in its capacity just as we 
have grown over the past couple of years in 
our capacity. I think as well, since there 
are the support services—referral from social 
agencies and many other matters—which have 
to be considered at the same time as the em- 
ployer is operating, the employer is not oper- 
ating genuinely in isolation. When we have 
talked to the employers they have asked us, 
“Very well, who will I contact to get handi- 
capped individuals?” We have supplied them 
therefore with the names of agencies and 
we then go back to the agencies and support 
them in their referral. That is the process 
that has to increase. In certain cases they 
inform me they have already been dealing 
with one or more agencies and it may be a 
case of broadening out to dealing with more 
agencies. 


There can be a need to look at the ex- 
perience. This is what we are hoping to do | 
within Hamilton; to work at the projections | 
for development of business within the 
Hamilton area; to look at the skills within _ 
the handicapped community; to look at the 
needs for support service that may be im- | 
plied by increased employment opportunities; 
and to see how we can facilitate employer 
interest and look at the experience the 
agencies are having with employers in the 
area. What we want to end up with is a 
target set of activities that we could under- 
take within communities—some of which are 
activities to be undertaken by employers, | 
some to be undertaken by consumers—and by 
this I mean handicapped persons—and others 
are activities to be undertaken by agencies 
and adjustments required to ensure that the 
endeavour will be successful. yt 
[9:30] (4 

As we said at the beginning, there are a 
large number of resources operating at pres- 
ent to try to increase employment oppor- 
tunities and to work with employers indi- 
vidually. So we are looking at another level 
of analysis to try to see how we can make 
that effort more successful and how to be 
more supportive. 


Mr. Bounsall: Can I ask two questions? 
Mr. McClellan: Okay, go ahead. 


Mr. Bounsall: I just received a note that 
I should be speaking in the House now. 
Maybe I could get another couple of ques- 
tions in, and those other people interested | 
can continue on. 

I am sorry that my time tonight is so 
limited at this moment. 

There is a strong feeling I have about 
affirmative action that it’s a program that 
doesn’t have the teeth of requirement in it. 
Putting that feeling aside, with the numbers 
involved in this program I don’t see if they | 
are to also follow up on—which is a very | 
necessary part of any affirmative action pro- | 
gram—the contacts which they have made | 
with corporations and companies, we cer- 
tainly cannot do it with the small number | 
of staff we have in this handicapped office. | 
In that sense it has got to grow if we are | 
being serious at all about it. 

This leads me to my other point. This was 
described last year as a pilot project, certainly 
in terms of the number of staff. It has been 
treated by the minister as not much more 
than that, I would suggest. Should some 
miracle happen and Bill 188 which is before 
us should pass—I certainly hope the ministry 
is well on its way to withdrawing it and 
bringing in the proper type of bill—what 
































| would happen to this office? Because the bill 
‘establishes an information centre under 
| Margaret Birch; it establishes the enforcement 
of the program under the Ontario Human 
Rights Commission. 

It seems because it is also described as a 
pilot project it has no specific funds allotted 
to it and is under the administration vote. 
My question to you is rather than continuing 
on what is a good start in affirmative action 
for the handicapped under your proposed 
bill where do you see this affirmative action 
continuing? Particularly on this route, which 
is a good start? 


_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: First of all, Ted, I agree 
with you that it has been a good start. I think 
everyone who has been talking to Ms. Earle 
}today and other members, and indeed the 
handicapped groups, have expressed great 
admiration for the efforts. You know that. 

_ Mr. Bounsall: Sure, I have. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I understand you were 
saying that. I know it has to get more staff 
and I will continue to seek to get that ap- 
proval for more staff from Management 
Board, but I am under the same constraints 
that everybody else is. However, I continue 
to pursue that and will continue to do so. 

The other issue you raised about what 
happened to the handicapped employment 
program should Bill 188 pass is one I have 
addressed myself to. My present feeling is 
that it is a program so intimately tied to 
several existing programs in our ministry— 
for instance the manpower commission and 
jemployment in general—that my own wish 
at the moment—and I would push for it 
strongly—would be that it stays where it is, 
because I think it is connected right. I can 
say no more than that at the present time. 
That is my present stand. 

Do you want to send another note and 
say you are going to be late again? 

Mr. Bounsall: No. I won’t be sitting that 
ong. 





_ Mr. Chairman: Are you finished now? 
Mr. Bounsall: I have to go, unfortunately. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. McClellan. 

Mr. McClellan: Thank you Mr. Chairman. 


To continue in exactly the same vein as my 
colleague, Ted Bounsall, and to try to pursue 
orecisely the same question, when you look 
ut the description of the function of the 
ffice for handicapped persons in Bill 188, 
nm many respects it sounds very much like 
the operation that Ms. Earle has been talk- 
ng about. Would you agree? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: No, I think that has been 
1 program that is specific enough and is re- 
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lated in rather a good way to several other 
existing branches of the ministry. I’ see it 
reasonable to suggest that it should stay 
where it is. That is my present position on it. 


Mr. McClellan: I don’t disagree that your 
operation should stay where it is. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I see. I didn’t know what 
you were driving at. 


Mr. McClellan: My problem is with the 
proposal to set up another office somewhere 
else, doing precisely the same thing within 
Margaret Birch’s ministry. That is what I 
cannot fathom for the life of me. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I suppose the reason for 
that is the fact there are other broader co- 
ordinated activities which are already there. 
The inter-ministerial rehabilitation committee 
and the advisory council on the handicapped 
are there. That seems to be the rationale. 


Mr. McClellan: I understand that but I 
have made the argument to you, as Minister 
of Labour and Manpower, that if you are 
serious about your manpower responsibilities 
you would move to assume precisely that 
co-ordinating role within the ministry of 
manpower. There is a unique role for a pro- 
vincial manpower program in precisely these 
kinds of areas. We had the discussion last 
year, so I am not prepared to even consider 
supporting any kind of a proposal that will 
continue to diffuse and disperse services— 
for example, to the handicapped—among 
other ministries. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I appreciate your com- 
ment but with regard to the manpower aspect 
of it, the chairman, Mr. Pollock, will be 
here later on, and I hope that is an occasion 
we can all take to inquire into what is going 
on. One of the priorities of that commission 
is exactly the thing we are talking about. 


Mr. McClellan: Is the commission the On- 
tario Manpower Commission? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Yes I’m sorry. The com- 
mission is a, strategy for the handicapped and 
indeed Mr. Pollock himself has such an in- 
terest in it, as does Ms. Earle. He has made 
sure that this issue of unemployment strategy 
for the handicapped is one of the items that 
will be handled in the newly-established 
federal provincial manpower needs subcom- 
mittee on affirmative action, which will be 
starting to meet almost any day now. One 
of their priorities will be combined views on 
employment strategy for the handicapped. 
From that point of view you are quite right 
this is a program that fits in with that as 
well. Those are the things we will have to 
take into account as we discuss whether or 
not this is a program that should stay where 
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it is, where I think it should stay or whether 
it should go somewhere else. 


Mr. McClellan: We will probably have an 
opportunity to come back to that issue. I 
am anxious to engage the minister, Mr. 
Chairman, in a series of questions with 
respect to Bill 188. I think the main office 
estimates is the appropriate place to do it. 
I do not intend to make the speech that I 
will make on second reading. I do not want 
to get into debate on the merits or demerits 
of the bill. That will happen on Monday 
night, unless sanity prevails and you with- 
draw the bill prior to that. At any rate, I 
expect we will proceed with the debate and 
I don’t intend to pre-empt that discussion. I 
do want to ask you some questions about the 
development of this bill within your ministry. 
It is a matter of enormous concern to us. 

You have stated a number of times, as 
minister, both in the House and probably 
outside the House, that you intended to bring 
in provisions to protect the handicapped from 
discrimination through amendments to the 
human rights code. Was your ministry work- 
ing on amendments to the code? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: We have been working on 
both, Mr. McClellan. As I said in my state- 
ment, I felt this was an issue that was of 
such a degree of importanc that we should 
proceed with the handicapped immediately. 
As I have said on numerous occasions, I have 
no reason to believe there won’t be other 
amendments to the human rights code coming 
forth in due time. 


Mr. McClellan: First of all, who in the 
ministry did the work on drafting Bill 188? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I suppose our esteemed 
legal counsel who is sitting back there did 
the handiwork. Is this what you mean? Who 
were the draftsmen of the billP Those of us 
on staff took part in the process. 


Mr. Haggerty: I want to raise a point of 
order. There was some discussion previously 
when the honourable member was not here, 
at eight o'clock or 8:10 p.m., about the time 
allocated to the ministry's estimates. This bill 
will perhaps be debated next week, and I 
think that’s the place it should be debated, 
not in here. 


Mr. McClellan: I am not debating the bill. 
I am asking questions about— 


Mr. Haggerty: I think you are debating 
the bill. That’s what you are doing. , 


Mr. McClellan: I’m asking questions about 
how the ministry does business. There is 
nothing improper in that within the main 
office vote, which includes— 
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Mr. Chairman: 
agrees to have it under this vote, that is up | 
to his discretion. ‘| 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think Mr. Haggerty has 
a point, but I don’t mind talking about it. 


Mr. M. Davidson: On a point of order: 
If it is recognized by the chair, the point of | 
order is Mr. McClellan is not debating the 
bill. He is asking questions as to what led 
up to the development of the bill. I think 


that is pertinent in this room. 7 | 


Mr. McClellan: As I say, tonight I am not 
talking pros and cons. I want to understand 
the process by which the ministry decided to 
proceed by way of separate legislation. When | 
did the ministry first submit a proposal to the 
cabinet committee on legislation for a separ- 
ate Bill 188? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: The process for legislation 
is well understood. You have been around a 
fair length of time. The process is initiated 
in the policy fields in which you are involved. | 
In my case, it’s the resources policy field. | 
Then one goes to policy and priorities. It was . 
at policy and priorities that the decision was | 
made to proceed with this bill first, and then 
to proceed on a subsequent occasion with | 
further amendments. i 


Mr. McClellan: When was that? ' 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Some time in late summer 
or early fall. | 
Mr. McClellan: So the separate bill was | 


first taken to the policy group in late sum- 
mer or early fallP | 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Yes. I haven't got the | 
date in my memory. ; 
Mr. McClellan; When did the drafting © 
start? a 
Hon, Mr. Elgie: It started shortly after ‘ 
that. a 


Mr. McClellan: Between the period that | 
you obtained—I assume you obtained ap- 
ab within the policy group in late su 

er or early fall? 4 


one Mr. Elgie: The policy and priorities. — 


Mr. McClellan: Had you taken previa | 
drafting proposals with respect to amend- | 
ments to the code prior to taking the recom 
mendation for a separate bill? Had you taker 
recommendations from the ministry to the 


policy group with respect to human rights 
amendments? S| 


Hon, Mr. Elgie: The policy and priority | 
group deals with a variety of recommend 7 
tions that are before it, and out of those | 
elects the process by which we will proceed, 
In this case, the election was to proceed with 
a separate handicapried bill. This was because 


| 


} 
, 


it was in the speech from the throne a year 
ago, and because it was seen as a matter of 
priority at this time. It’s really just that 
simple. 

Mr. McClellan: I understand from that 
you have said “Yes.” You did take a proposal 
for amendments to the human rights code to 
the— . 

_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: No, we take the items that 
are to be dealt with which we saw as items 
to be considered. It was at that point that 


_a decision was made that the handicapped 


( 


issue would be looked upon as a matter of 
priority to be proceeded with forthwith. 

~ Mr. McClellan: Who made the decision to 
proceed by way of separate bill? 

_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: That was a joint decision 
of the policy and priority board, of which I 


| was a part that day. 


Mr. McClellan: Were any senior officials 
of the Ontario Human Rights Commission 


consulted at the stage at which the proposal 


was being examined by the policy and prior- 


ity board? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: The Ontario Human Rights 
Commission have no part in the decision to 
do this. He was part of the discussions, but 
he was not part of the policy decision. 


Mr. McClellan: Who is he? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: The executive director, of 
course. We call on him for advice. 


__ Mr. McClellan: It sounds as if he is very 
active. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Sure, he is actively en- 
gaged, but not in the policy matters. 


_ Mr. McClellan: Were officials of the On- 
tario Human Rights Commission involved in 
the work of drafting Bill 188? 


[9:45] 


| Hon. Mr. Elgie: George Brown was in on 
ithe discussions about items to be in it. But 
again, not in the capacity of giving any 
advice as to the makeup of any legislation or 
any policy decision about which direction to 
take, or advice about matters that we put 
through. 

Mr. McClellan: Were members of the com- 
mission consulted with respect to the ques- 
tion of whether or not to proceed by way 
of amendments to the code, or by way of a 
Separate bill? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: No, they were not. 
| Mr. McClellan: Were members of the com- 
mission consulted after the decision was made 
to proceed by way of a separate bill and 
the work of drafting was then undertaken 
by your ministry? 


| 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: They were advised. The 
chairman was advised we were proceeding 
that way. Not consulted, no. ? 

Mr. McClellan: He was advised? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: She was advised. 


Mr. McClellan: She, sorry. Did you ever 
have any representation from the— 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Let’s be clear. That is 
not the role of the commission. You are not 
suggesting it is, are you? 

Mr. McClellan: No. I’m just asking some 
questions. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: That’s all right. I just 
wanted to know if you were suggesting they 


should be. 


Mr. McClellan: Did you receive any repre- 
sentation from the commission with respect 
to the issue of proceeding by way of a 
separate bill? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Not to my recollection. I 
didn’t ask them. 


Mr. McClellan: I understand that. I won- 
dered if they had made any representation to 
you about your decision to proceed by way 
of a separate bill? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I can’t recall anything. 
Can you recall any representations? Was 
there any representation from the human 
rights commmission about our decision to 
proceed by way of a separate billP I can’t 
recall. 


Mr. McClellan: The bill was in prepara- 
tion, let us say for convenience, early fall 
until what time? Until the time it was intro- 
duced, presumably. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Until some short time 
before then. The legislative language prob- 
lem had_to be worked out. 


Mr. Mackenzie: May I interject for just 
one moment? What disturbs me in the layout 
of the processes that are going on here is 
that maybe it’s none of the business of the 
members of the House, or those who have 
been asking for a heck of a long time about 
when we were getting the amendments to 
the human rights code. But it now appears 
you had made a decision in the summer to 
operate with a separate bill. There was sure 
no communication of that to any of those 
members in the House who were involved. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: It was made late summer, 
early fall. I don’t think, if you will review 
the record, there was any misleading events 
from that point on. It was made clear that 
we were going to proceed with amendments 
to legislation related to the handicapped. 


Mr. McClellan: When did you notify the 
commission, through the chairman, of the 
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decision that had been taken to proceed by 
way of a separate bill? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I can’t remember whether 
there was any time gap. Some time shortly 
afterwards. 

Mr. McClellan: 
taken. . 

During the period you were drafting the 
bill, was there any consultation with the 
handicapped community? Specifically, was 
there any consultation with the Ontario 
Advisory Council on the Physically Handi- 
capped, or with any other organization repre- 
senting handicapped people? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I can’t recall if it was 
during the drafting of the bill, but as you 
know we had the numerous briefs that had 
been presented to the previous commission. 

I recall on one occasion meeting, at their 
request, with the Blind Organization of On- 
tario with Self-help Tactics (BOOST ). There 
was no hesitation on my part in meeting with 
any group that asked me to. 

I can’t think of any group I have refused 
to meet with about it. But if you are saying 
that I consult with them in terms of sitting 
down to draft the legislation, no, I did not 
nor do I think that is the function of the 
minister and the ministry in drafting legis- 
lation. We receive input from groups that 
have a point of view. If they are just, I 
then proceed to draft legislation. I think 
that’s far from unusual. I think that is a 
legislative procedure that is quite in order. 


Mr. Ignatieff: Could I just add to that? 
While the handicapped employment program 
has been delivering their program, and are 
not responsible in any fashion for the formu- 
lation of this effort, they have been in con- 
stant contact, as they must be to conduct 
their work, with a variety of handicapped 
groups. So the ministry is in good and con- 
stant communication with handicapped 
groups. 

Mr. McClellan: My specific question will 
be: Was any handicapped group or organiza- 
tion informed prior to the introduction of 
Bill 188 that the ministry was intending to 
proceed by way of a separate bill? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I can’t recall notifying 
or my staff notifying—but are you suggesting 
that’s something that would have been proper 
in a normal legislative event? 

Mr. McClellan: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I can tell you that hasn’t 
been the case in other legislation. 

Mr. McClellan: When you were— 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: No, no, let’s stop, Let’s 
take Bill 25 for example. We received the 


After the decision was 


Kelly commission report. Anyone who wished | 
to speak to me afterwards did. We then | 
proceeded to draft the legislation. And there’s — 
absolutely no difference in that process than | 
there was in this. 

Mr. Mackenzie: But it was not approved — 
in the handicapped community. That’s worth | 
looking at in terms of amendments to the 
human rights code. 

Mr. McClellan: When you were reviewing — 
the briefs that had been submitted, I assume | 
you were talking about briefs— 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I didn’t personally review 
the briefs. 

Mr. McClellan: Well, when your staff had | 
reviewed the briefs that were submitted | 
either to the commission during the course _ 
of— . 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: That depends; George 
Brown can tell us what the briefs contain. 

Mr. McClellan: Or in response to Life | 
Together. Are you aware of any organization | 
that recommended that legislation to protect — 
the rights of handicapped people should be | 
done outside the human rights code? | 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Are you suggesting it’s | 
never been done before? I would suggest to | 
you— | 
Mr. McClellan: I am asking a straightfor- _ 
ward question. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: —it’s been quite appropri- 
ate to the Quebec Legislature to proceed by | 
separate legislation, and it’s surprising that | 
the same sort of response you seem to be © 
suggesting didn’t occur there. | 

Mr. McClellan: I’m not suggesting any- 
thing. ’m asking a straightforward question— 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Then my straightforward | 
answer is— 

Mr. McClellan: —was there any brief that — 
recommended that you proceed to protect | 
the rights of the physically handicapped out- _ 
side of the code? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I don’t recall anything | 
specifically, 

Nor do I suggest that it’s unusual in the 
light of other legislative domains to do so. 

Mr. McClellan: Have you been apprised of 
a telegram that was sent by the Ontario 
Federation for the Physically Handicapped 
to Premier Davis—I believe on Tuesday? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think I saw it Wednes- 
day at the— 

Mr. McClellan: I just received a copy of © 
it tonight. I'll read it again for you: 

“We understand—” 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I recall it, but you read 
tt 


— 




























Mr. McClellan: “We understand you made 
a statement in House today that there was 
consultation with disabled groups regarding 
Bill 188 prior to introduction for first read- 
ing stop, would appreciate learning names 
of groups consulted as this is contrary to our 
\information stop” 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: ‘Mrs. Birch indicated she 
had discussed it with the Advisory Council 
for the Physically Handicapped. I neglected 
to mention that. 
Mr. McClellan: That’s helpful to know. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: I didn’t do it deliberately. 
Mr. McClellan: Awfully defensive tonight. 
Hon, Mr. Elgie: Come on. 
_Mr. McClellan: Did Mrs. Birch— 
Mr. M. Davidson: Is that a result of her 
tour? She met with physically handicapped 
groups across the province. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I didn’t know that. 
‘Mr. McClellan: Did Mrs. Birch tell the 
Advisory Council for the Physically Handi- 
capped that you were proceeding by way of 
separate legislation? 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: I have no idea. 


_ Mr. McClellan: Because we were advised 
dy a member of the council that the council 
-to her knowledge—had not been apprised 
it all that the government was intending to 
sroceed by way of separate legislation. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I have no idea if she did. 
_ Mr. Mackenzie: We were certainly told 
hat they were not, in any way, advised. 

_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: I’m not saying they are, 
30b. I said that I have no idea if she did 
wr didn’t. 

| Mr. McClellan: Were there other agents 
ff the ministry—for example the handicapped 
smployment program staff—that were aware 
fou were proceeding by way of separate 
mendment and would have relayed this in- 
ormation? I gather: not. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I don’t know. It depends 
vhether Mr. Ignatieff, who is in charge— 
Mr. Ignatieff: Relayed to whom? 

Mr. McClellan: Relayed the information 
nat you were planning and intending to pro- 
eed by way of separate legislation. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I don’t think it would 
tave been relayed, would it? 

_ Mr. Ignatieff: No. 

Mr. McClellan: So on the basic issue there 
yas no consultation of any kind with any- 
ody or any organizations within the handi- 
apped community with respect to the cen- 
‘al issue of whether rights should proceed 
der the code or under— 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: No. 
Mr. McClellan: Why not? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I just told you. I don’t 
think that’s one of the functions in drafting 
legislation or taking policy decisions and pro- 
ceeding one way or the other. We under- 
stood the views of a variety of groups and we 
made a decision to proceed on what was 
viewed as a priority— 

Mr. McClellan: I am used to a different 
ministry proceeding quite differently. Within 
the Ministry of Community and Social Serv- 
ices, while I have a million and one beefs 
and quarrels, I have to applaud the way they 
proceed with legislative initiatives by intro- 
ducing consultation papers with relatively 
detailed and sometimes absolutely specific 
proposals around what their intentions are. 
They then invite comments of the community 
that is affected, go back and do another draft 
and then come back for more consultation. 

Then we do the whole process out in the 
open and in public. And those who are vitally 
affected by the legislation are at least aware 
of what the government is going to do and 
are given some opportunity to respond to it, 
even if just in terms of public discussion. 
Why don’t you proceed that way? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: If that’s a recommenda- 
tion, I'll certainly consider it, but I can’t re- 
call in my time that’s been a process in 
legislation in this ministry. Mr. Deputy, have 
you been aware of that? 


Mr. Armstrong: I was trying to think of 
analogies over the last four years. Bill 70 
was preceded by the Ham commission re- 
port. The report was then analysed and a 
bill was introduced, and the bill, in due 
course, went to standing committee. There 
was considerable public input and as a result 
—as you may recall—a considerable number 
of changes were made during the legislative 
process. 


Mr. Mackenzie: There was a hell of a lot 
of input by those involved. 


Mr. Armstrong: That’s right. It was during 
the legislative process and subsequent to the 
introduction of a bill. 

The other two pieces of legislation with 
which I have had some personal involvement, 
and which I have some further recollection 
about, were the amendments to the Labour 
Relations Act in 1975 and Bill 25—as the 
minister has mentioned. 

In both those cases—they were a little 
different—Bill 25 was preceded by the Kelly 
commission and a number of briefs submitted. 
That was not the case in the major amend- 
ments to the Labour Relations Act in 1970. 
And I must say for the record that the 
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Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the Board 
of Trade, the aggregate producers, the road- 
builders, and a number of employer organi- 
zations with which you may be familiar, Mr. 
McClellan, were critical of that. 

I think at some point you have to make 
a determination whether you are going to be 
immobilized by special interest groups mak- 
ing representations. You don’t want to be in 
the position of putting before a standing com- 
mittee a piece of legislation for discussion 
that may be discussed rationally in the full 
light of public debate and permitting the 
ministry to react to that. 

That is the procedure that was followed 
in the handicapped persons bill. I don’t re- 
member the number of briefs that were sub- 
mitted to the Symonds commission. 


Mr. Ignatieff: Numerous; I think 20 or 30. 


Mr. Armstrong: Those briefs were available 
to the ministry. Mr. Brown was fully aware 
of the content of those briefs. He was an 
active participant in the drafting at all stages. 
We had the benefit of that nexus with Mr. 
Brown and those briefs. So in the case of 
the handicapped persons bill, we followed 
the procedure that has been followed in this 
ministry for as long as I've been connected 
with it. 

You are not the first to suggest this. I men- 
tioned those employer groups that have been 
critical of that method of procedure. You are 
in the company of those groups. You are 
suggesting that is not the proper method. 
[10:00] 

Mr. M. Davidson: Not one of those groups 
suggested separate legislation. 


Mr. Mackenzie: You totally misjudged it. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Not one of those groups 
suggested separate legislation. You, yourself, 
admitted that. 


Mr. Armstrong: They suggested no legis- 
lation which is precisely what— 


Mr. M. Davidson: They suggested changes 
to the human rights code. That’s what they 
suggested. None of them suggested separate 
legislation. 

Mr. McClellan: I’m glad that you don’t 
make political observations, Mr. Deputy Min- 
ister. I'd hate to think what you might say 
if you did. 

I don’t quite accept the analogy that I’m 
on the side of the— 


Mr. Mackenzie: I find incredible the min- 
ister’s attitude about this issue which has 
really created an uproar. You haven’t got 
support—to the best of my knowledge—from 
a single group. I don’t think—as well as my 
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colleague—the analogy good. You = ap-. 
proached this without consultation, literally. | 
The fact that briefs were in on something | 
they expected, which was entirely different, 
I think, makes the point. I don’t know how . 
you can say this is a normal way of doing it. | 
The best I could say is you totally misjudged | 
the situation, ; 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: That’s your opinion. | 
Mr. Mackenzie: I'd like you to line up the | 
support for it that you’ve got. 4 
Mr. M. Davidson: You're well aware it's 
the opinion of those people that bill repre- | 
sents also. | 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: ’'m aware that the group | 
I met with last Friday— 
Mr. Mackenzie: There were 22 groups in- | 
volved— a 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: —and I’m meeting with | 
them again tomorrow— 
Mr. Mackenzie: —and the 60-odd people | 
at city hall the other day, and you had no ' 
support there. | 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: All I’m saying really is ; 
there’s nothing unusual about the process. 
Mr. M. Davidson: I believe there is, Mr. || 
Minister. I'm sorry I can’t accept that. . 
Mr. McClellan: I can’t accept that either. | 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: I accept your view, but / 
I’m just saying— | 
Mr. McClellan: As I said, I’m not going 
to get into a debate on the bill. We have 
the time set aside for that and we will deal | 
with that issue and vote on it next week. | 
The process has been incredibly flawed | 
and your end product is unacceptable to the | 
people for whom it was supposed to benefit. 
It strikes me that the course of widsom at 
this point is to go back to the drawing board. 
We will continue the discussion on that | 
next week. th 
Mr. Chairman: Are you finished, Mr. 
McClellan? a 


Mr. McClellan: For the time being. , 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Don’t tie him down that | 
4 


way. : 
Bradley: I have a few items, Mr. — 


am | 


Mr. 4 
Chairman, which I think could be fitted im. © 
I have been listening to the discussion this 
evening and I’m certain they could fit in | 
under the first vote. One is a relatively recent © 
program. It is the Employment Development — 
Fund which comes under the Ministry of | 
Industry and Tourism. It does have an effect “ 
on labour conditions within the province. My | 
questions would revolve around some of 
contents of those contracts. 
































As the minister knows we have never been 
able to get those actual contracts between 
the Employment Development Fund and the 
corporation receiving the money from the 
provincial government tabled in the Legis- 
Jature so that they could be scrutinized by 
members of the opposition or by any other 
interested parties. 

We have had the blank draft which is a 
typical form, as the minister would say, 
which has been supplied to us. I have had 
concerns expressed to me—and I'll be specific 
in one case. It is the case of TRW, Thomp- 
‘son Products Division in the city of St. 
Catharines, where a considerable amount of 
money—I think three quarters of a million 
‘dollars—was given to the company to assist 
in locating in Tillsonburg. 

There are employees who are very much 
raid that money is going to be used, in 
effect, to move certain job lines out of the 
St. Catharines area and into the Tillsonburg 
area. They can’t provide specific examples 
yet but they are afraid some of the labour- 
intensive operations will be moved to Tillson- 
burg and that the employees then will be 
forced to move to Tillsonburg; and all this 
_ will be done with the assistance of the pro- 
vincial government. 

My question to you, Mr. Minister, is: What 
input do you have into the Employment 
Development Fund in terms of stipulating 
that these funds not be used to move jobs 
from one area of the province to another, 
as opposed to actually creating new jobs. I 
have a built-in bias that says it doesn’t really 
create many new jobs that wouldn't have 
been created anyway because of the market. 
That is just a built-in suspicion I have. 

I am interested in the input you and your 
ministry have in this program. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I am not a member of that 
committee, as you know, Mr. Bradley, but 
the Treasurer and the Minister of Industry 
and Tourism have told me repeatedly that 
they will always advise me if there is to be 
anything that in their view would affect 
labour negatively. I have not yet been con- 
tacted about any matter that would affect 
labour in a negative way. I don’t have the 
contracts nor the original drafts in my pos- 
session. I have never seen them. 

Mr. Bradley: Do you believe, speaking as 
an individual, that it would be wise to have 
you included on that committte to have that 
sind of labour input to avoid the kind of 
suspicions that members of the labour force 
have that this money is being used merely 
so assist companies to move jobs around or 
‘o rationalize? 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: If I may steal a phrase 
sometimes used by other cabinet ministers: 
‘Yes. 

Mr. Bradley: What are you going to do to 
ensure that you are consulted in a more 
meaningful way on these matters? 


Hon, Mr. Elgie: I would send a memo 
indicating that I would like to have a more 
active role in it, but I have not said that 
hasn’t been resolved yet. 

Mr. Bradley: Do you, or members of your 
ministry, see the possibility that some of these 
funds are being used, in effect, to move in- 
dustries out of highly unionized areas into 
areas that do not have unions in the numbers 
or in the strengths that would exist for in- 
stance, in the area I represent. It is very 
strongly unionized, with 10,000 auto workers, 
many members of the United Steel Workers 
and other major unions in the province of 
Ontario, One would anticipate that all of 
these companies know they are either going 
to have one of the major unions in there or 
an association which is going to get almost 
the same thing for the employees, only be- 
cause there happens to be the United Auto 
Workers and the United Stee] Workers 
around to scare them into giving that much 
money to the workers or those kind of work- 
ing conditions to the workers. 

Do you see the possibility, looking at the 
case, for instance, of TRW going to Tillson- 
burg, or Hayes Dana getting some kind 
of—I don’t think it was an employment de- 
velopment fund loan— 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: They get an Ontario de- 
velopment loan. 


Mr. Bradley: Yes. They went up to Barrie 
and sent a lot of jobs up to Barrie. Most 
people— 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think that was an en- 
tirely new division, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Bradley: Yes, but there is room for 
expansion in the Niagara peninsula, Many 
people in the labour movement would prob- 
ably say the Tillsonburg and the Barrie 
areas are not known as being as unionized. 
The labour union movement is not as strong 
a presence in those areas and therefore that 
might have been one of the motivations. Do 
either you or any of your people have any 
comment on whether you have any inclina- 
tion that might be the case, and that they 
are moving into areas that are less unionized? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I have never had that 
suggested, nor do I believe it happens. The 
deputy, or anyone, is free to comment on 
that. My staff indicate that they have never 
had any suggestion or reason to believe that. 
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Mr. Bradley: If the company did it with 
its own money, I think we would have to 
lament the fact, but when it is done partially 
with government money, the job opportun- 
ities that are created in other areas, if indeed 
they are, I think that is where the employees 
become concerned. They are concerned on 
two counts: first, that there may be some 
breakup of the potential bargaining unit. 
Obviously, it is better to have a bargaining 
unit un in Barrie and one in Thorold than it 
is to have one huge unit in one particular 
area. If I were an employer, I suppose I can- 
not plac2 myself in that category because I 
have never been an employer, but I suppose I 
might think dividing that as being of some 
advantage. If I were an employee on the 
other hand, I'd say, “Here are mv tax dollars 
going into a program to assist the company, 
and it may have some detrimental effects.” 

I would hope that your ministry would at 
least monitor some of these loans to see 
where they are going, and carry out a study 
to see if they are going into less unionized 
areas, and if a case can be made for that, 
and if the unions are correct in making a 
case for that. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I have no reason to be- 
lieve that from any discussions I have had 
with any groups. If I did think that was 
happening I would share your concern. But 
I am not a member of the committee—I have 
to stress that. 


Mr. Bradley: I think Mr. Mackenzie has a 
supplementary. 


Mr. Mackenzie: A brief supplementary that 
fits within this field. When will we have 
the report of the investigation, or whatever 
it is you've got going on, in the Westing- 
house case? Have you not had some discus- 
cions over the concern expressed by Westing- 
house workers, and, specifically, the switch 
gear division people in Hamilton? 


Mr. Armstrong: I assume you are talking 
about the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
case. 


Mr. Mackenzie: But it deals with the ques- 
tion of plant closures and plants moving to 
other areas. The charge is simply that of 
avoiding the union. 


Fion. Mr. Elgie: There are three cases 
before the board on that very issue now. 
That is not before me. That is before the 


board. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Was this concern not 
raised with you prior to it going before the 
board though? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Oh, yes. At a meeting the 
Premier had with representatives of the 
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union that was raised. The Premier requested | 
an answer from Westinghouse and was satis- | 
field that document was not their policy. 


Mr. Mackenzie: The subsequent admission * 
uf the paper did not change that view? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Whether or not the On- 
tario Labour Relations Board will accept | 
that is sub judice. 


Mr. Bradley: A further matter then if I - 
can look at provincial criteria used and be | 
parochial enough to mention it. I found out | 
by accident that—although I did have an | 
inkling it was going to happen—I have found 
the local branch office of the Ministry of 
Labour to be very useful. You were respon- | 
sible in one way or another, your officials 
advised you to, you took the initiative, you | 
listened to me or you listened to the other | 
members in the area or something, but any- | 
way we ended up— | 














Hon. Mr. Elgie: It ended up in your area. } 


Mr. Bradley: We ended up with a labour | 
office in the city of St. Catharines. I under- | 
stand now—all I get is an answering service | 
when I call—that they are, as of this week, | 
operating out of Hamilton again. It no Jonger | 
has a home in St. Catharines which, of | 
course, served the entire Niagara peninsula. | 
While we, once again, are fortunate enough | 
to have the large unions there to protect 
most of the workers within the Niagara Pen- | 
insula, there are still a number of people | 
who do not have the benefit of a— 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: You are talking about 
the employment standards office, aren’t you? 


Mr. Bradley: I am talking about the local 
employment standards office. There was a 
branch in the city of St. Catharines. We have © 
sufficient unions to cover a lot of people in | 
handling their problems. There are still a | 
lot of people who are not unionized and | 
don’t have the benefit of union representa- 1] 
tion. This office, I am convinced, was going | 
full tilt all the time. In fact, you hired a 
second person to work at the office. ei 

I remember when it was in Hamilton, I 
wrote you a letter explaining the problem 
was that people had to make long distance — 
calls and they don’t like doing that. Also, 
inevitably, you would be put on hold on a — 
long distance call. Any department you call - 
will ask you to hold while they sit there | 
watching the clock and running the cash | 
register at the same time. So there was that © 
problem. ‘ ! 

Getting through to a line is also another _ 
problem because the office in Hamilton is | 
usually busy. A lot of people in the Jabour 
force have not had the education that would 







































equip them to write out the kind of com- 
plaint in the form necessary to have it acted 
upon properly. So to some extent, they hated 
written complaints. So if they wanted to 
make a complaint, in person, it meant travel- 
ling 35 or 40 miles down the road to Hamil- 
ton, finding parking and making the com- 
plaint. | 

The case I am making is for an excellent 
office to be located in the Niagara peninsula. 
I thought the location in the city of St. 
Catharines was most appropriate as it has 
the largest population and is easily acces- 
sible. I am wondering why on earth you 
would close the office in St. Catharines. I 
can visualize the press release I can send out 
omorrow saying how you don’t care about 
the Niagara peninsula any more. I thought 
you did care and I really commended you 
on setting up that office. Why do we pull 
che rug out from underneath that office sud- 
denly and leave the workers of the Niagara 
region unprotected by the ministry? 
_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: You are quite right about 
the conversation you and I had. The identi- 
ication of a large volume of work in that 
wea led to the establishment of the office 
m that region. I have to confess I didn’t 
mow it was closing. John Scott is not here 
onight and that is his division. 
{1 hope that you, Nick, will make a note 
“4 that and make sure that an answer gets 
o me and to Mr. Bradley. 
10:15] 
_ Mr. Bradley: It may be in a state of limbo. 
7ou know it may be floating right now—and' 
say that more than facetiously—it may be 
, situation where they’re looking for a new 
fice. . 
' Hon. Mr. Elgie: I heard there were some 
fice space problems. I heard that a month 
r two ago. 
Mr. Bradley: I know where there’s an 
mpty office in the same building as my 
onstituency office and it’s very cheap as 
rell. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Ah, hah. 


| Mr. Ignatieff: Mr. Bradley, we'll look into 
_ and try to get you an answer tomorrow. 
‘here are also some rearrangement of tele- 
hone services going on in that area, I 
elieve and I wonder if that could be the 
roblem. I’m unaware of the relocation of 
“he office and we'll get word to you, within 
1e next 24 hours. 

Mr. Bradley: What criteria do you use to 
‘ stablish an office within a specific area? Is 
| strictly the volume of the work or is it 
"le pressure that’s put on it? 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: John Scott can go over 
the criteria, but Nick is in charge of that 
area. What are the criteria you use? 

Mr. Ignatieff: Essentially, I believe, it’s 
caseload, Mr. Bradley; the caseload and 
travelling time to that caseload. That’s about 
as far as I can take it this evening, but John 
Scott can give you a very detailed exposition 
when that item comes up. 

Mr. Bradley: Thank you. A further matter, 
if you'll consider this, Mr. Minister, at this 
time. I realize it’s a subsequent vote, but I’d 
appreciate some general comments on the 
general office vote which is pretty wide- 
spread. 

‘Mr. Mackenzie referred in his recent re- 
marks to the Columbus McKinnon situation. 
If my memory is correct, it was the first 
thing that got dropped in your lap when 
you became minister. The Columbus Mc- 
Kinnon situation was very unfortunate in 
that a major industry within the Niagara 
peninsula was forced to close and people 
with long years of employment there found 
themselves out on the street looking for jobs. 
It was a pretty sorry mess. 

There are certain actions that can be taken. 
Some people will scoff at some of the sug- 
gestions Mr. Mackenzie has made because 
they think they’re too extreme. However 
they might think differently faced with a 
situation that we were faced with. I say we 
but you were involved too in, I think, a 
sympathetic way—perhaps a little late in the 
game; the action could have been taken 
earlier. But it was a situation where a lot 
of people are starting to think about the 
kinds of things that Mr. Mackenzie men- 
tioned—retributive justice for companies who 
carry out negotiations in this manner. I 
realize it’s not 100 per cent bad on one side 
and zero on the other side. 

I think a lot of people concluded, includ- 
ing the Minister of—whatever he was then, 
the Deputy Premier and MPP for Brock, Bob 
Welch— 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: 
Premier then, too. 


Mr. Bradley: —indicated, in some pretty 
strong comments at that time, his displeasure 
with the way the company had carried out 
its negotiations at the very end. 

My question is: What kind of activity has 
your ministry taken to attempt to avoid fur- 
ther situations of this kind? I realize now we 
may be getting into the vote that talks about 
mediation and things of that nature. 

As a supplementary or an additional ques- 
tion—and I know why you want to hesitate 


He was the Deputy 
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here—no, I’m being presumptious—do you not 
see occasions where the direct intervention of 
the minister could save a situation that is 
quickly deteriorating? I’m not saying you; 'm 
saying I asked the previous minister in the 
House to personally intervene and I know 
why she didn’t want to. She didn’t want to 
intervene in every case in the province. But 
here was a very extreme situation where it 
appeared the company was going to close 
down. Do you see your role as intervening in 
these extreme circumstaces to bring the 
parties together face-to-face, not labour-law- 
yer-to-labour-lawyer, and almost force them 
to negotiate in a meaningful manner to avoid 
this kind of circumstance? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think you’ve referred to 
the fact that the Columbus McKinnon closure 
appeared on the day when I was appointed 
to office. I think the first meetings were held 
that evening, weren't they? 

The first meetings were held that evening 
and I think you know that the then Minister 
of Industry and Tourism, the late John 
Rhodes, the Deputy Premier, and I were not 
only involved but were quite vocal and openly 
critical that there hadn’t been, in our view— 
it wasn’t a view shared by the company—a 
last opportunity to put a proposal to the 
workers on that situation, in a frank discussion 
saying, “Either we do it or we close.” We 
were very critical of them for not having 
done that. 

As a result, it brought the parties together— 
representatives of the United Auto Workers 
including the Canadian director Robert White. 
It brought them together not only with the 
Canadian board of directors and the presi- 
dent, but also with the parent company 
president from Tonawanda. He too met with 
the UAW, the then Minister Rhodes, the 
Deputy Premier and myself. 

As I’ve said to Mr. Mackenzie before, it is 
still closed, but we did endeavour to do those 
things. As a result of that we’ve established, 
we believe, a reasonably good communication 
process with the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism. As soon as we become aware of a 
potential closure there’s a co-operative effort 
at the staff level to sce if alternatives can be 
found, like a purchaser for it. 

On occasion, if there’s an indication that 
my intervention is required at any time, I 
will do so. 

Mr. Bounsall: A supplementary; 
many have you directly intervened in? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I intervened directly in the 
Boise Cascade situation bringing the parties 
together directly myself, Then on a later oc- 
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casion, in conjunction with the member for 
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that area, Pat Reid, I met with the company 
and subsequently—as you know—had a dis 
putes advisory committee involved. 

In the Inco situation I was personally in 
volved over one stretch of time for three 
straight days including a large chunk of the 
night, and continue to be personally involvyec 
in Inco negotiations. 

Mr. Bradley: The problem is you weren’ 
the minister six months before— 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I was involved in the minis- 
terial compromise offer in the Inco situation 
which led to the settlement in Fort Erie bu! 
not in Sudbury. I was personally involved ir 
the TTC one, too. 


Mr. Bradley: I don’t ask you to commen’ 
on the previous minister, but one of the prob- 
lems was that you weren’t the minister before. 
Apparently you have intervened when you've 
seen fit in extreme circumstances, and I com- 
mend that. I don’t think you should intervene 
in all of them—only in extreme circumstances. 

You might be the minister of something 
else later on and, the fact is the mechanism 
is not there to prevent this from happening 
You've bent over backwards. I think you've 
said, in effect, that you'd go over the head 
of the union and put the last company offer 
if you had to, to a vote. If that isn’t bending 
over, almost to the floor, to give the company 
its way so that the plant could stay open 
what is? ['m not saying you're pro-company: 
I'm saving that you gave that company ever 
possible chance to come to terms with it 
employees. The employees ended up virtually 
in the position of almost being on their knee: 
to keep that plant open, still a solution coule 
not be found to it, because the decision hae 
already been made by the company, 

Have vou developed any other mechanism 
other than those that vou've mentioned—con- 
sulting with the Ministey of Tndustry anc 
Tourism—to alleviate the cirewmstances tha’ 
existed in this kind of case? 

Hon, Mr, Elgie: In response to the other 
question, betore 1 forget, t also was invelyec 
in the CUPE hospital negotiations, I flev 
Elliot Lake twice to be involved ir 

And TY was tavelved in National Stee 
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The mechanism that we like to think# 
contributing In a wav ts to try and asses 
the propriety fram a business polit of view 
whether it's a valicl thing, This is particular: 
so in the Ministey af Incustey and Tourism 
lf it iy and the camypany tasixts en droppin 
it, we find out if a purohaser can be fount 
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_ Mr. Haggerty: I just want a supplemen- 
ary. It relates to phasing out of plants in the 
jiagara peninsula and it relates to Market 
‘lectric in Fort Erie which means maybe 
5 to 80 jobs— 


Mr. Chairman: In fairness, Mr. Haggerty, 
ou have spoken. I don’t want to cut you 
f because we're not going to do anything 
, this vote tonight. But Mr. MacDonald 
sked to speak an hour and a half ago. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I’d like to take 60 seconds. 

fay I respond to that, Mr. Chairman? I 
ersonally asked company representatives to 
ome to my office to discuss that. We were 
ortunate in that there was an employee of 
ve Ministry of Industry and Tourism who 
eals with that same area who in private 
fe, prior to coming to the ministry, had been 
» that business and indeed had looked at 
rat plant himself. So we had the advantage 
“ this knowledge of that plant and _ its 
ability and as a result of that meeting that 
‘convened myself we were satisfied it was 
at viable. 


Mr. Haggerty: It was not viable. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, I would 
<e to return just briefly to the use of police 
) strikes. ['d like to recall for the minister 
i experience of yesteryear out of which, I 
sought, flowed a rather constructive sug- 
astion. I put it to a previous minister in 
is government and [ like to put it to 
us minister. 

Back in the days when Allan Lawrence 
as Attorney General and/or Solicitor Gen- 
al there was a rock concert held at Orange- 
ile. As often happens in rock concerts when 
‘vu have hundreds of thousands of people 
Volved, extra police had to be called in 
teause of traffic and because of alleged 
wediness and the use of drugs, et cetera, 
x. Lawrence was quite vigorous in saying 
at when somebody came in on a_ profit- 
aking venture and was going to walk oul 
ith thousands of dollarg of profit, it was not 
erect that you should dip into the public 
tasury for the excessive use of police to 
bilitate this whole profitemaking venture 
I thought he made a rather interesting 
ad good point, By coincidence that very 
vrning Ud been on the picket line ol 
Thnston, Matthey and Mallory, a strike of 
& precious metal worker out in my area 
® which there were about 75 women 
wrkers trying to prevent scabs being taken 
tough the picket line, They had 15 or 20 
Hicemen including two mounted policemen 
© horses there to facilitate thie entry of 
Shs through into the plant, to attempt to 
the strike, 
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So I asked Mr. Lawrence, in light of his 
proposal that if the operator of a rock con- 
cert, in his view, should pay for some of the 
police force, would it not be a fair proposi- 
tion that if management in a strike situation 
requested and got significant use of police 
forces beyond the normal, that they should 
have to pay for it. He thought it was rather 
an interesting idea. Unfortunately he saw 
greener fields and went off, and I never got 
the results of his pondering on the issue. 

I recount the situation in Ontario where 
we spent over $1 million for the protection 
of Fleck during a strike, We have now in 
Boise Cascade a situation in which Fort 
Frances was spending $669 a day and 
Kenora $335 a day for the local municipal 
police, and the OPP $10,587 a day; for a 
total of $11,591 a day for Boise Cascade. 
Do you not think it would be a fair pro- 
position that part or all of this public ex- 
penditure for the benefit of management in 
a labour-management dispute should be paid? 
And if you were to assess something—a 
portion or all of that—to management, don’t 
you think it would likely reduce, almost in 
advance of the strike, solicitation for assist- 
ance from the police on the part of manage- 
ment, which is a rather common practice? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I don’t like to run the 
Solicitor General’s ministry and I would 
resent it if he ran mine. But that would be 
a difficult thing to assess, wouldn’t it? 

You would first have to make the deter- 
mination that the police hadn’t been sent 
there for legal preservation of law and order 
purposes, but rather that they had been sent 
there— 

Mr. MacDonald: I think the problem is of 
law end order, a problem often caused by 
the presence of the police. 

Hon, Mr, Elgie: —following a request that 
was improper, One would have to make a 
determination that it was an improper 
request, That would be something I'd be glad 
to talk to the Solicitor General about but 
l'im not going to prejudge whatever decisions 
he makes about his ministry. 

[10:30] 

Mr, MacDonald: I'm not for the moment 
interested in retroactivity but I hope you 
don't wo off into federal politics before you ve 
viven me your answer, 

tion, Myr, Elegie: You have my promise, 

Mr, MacDonald: Very good, 

Mr, Chairman: Since it is 10:30, this meet- 


ing will adjourn, 
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If the committee agrees to sit, a week from with the program of these estimates, insteat 


Monday night we could finish a week from of having to sit two weeks from tonight. 
Wednesday, providing there’s no interruption The committee adjourned at 10:31 p.m. | 
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The committee met at 8:03 p.m. in com- 
mittee room lI. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: There are no Liberal mem- 
| bers here, but I understand they may be a 
| little delayed tonight. 


_ (Ms. Bryden: There is a procedural matter 
that I think the Liberals have agreed to. 
Whether you want to do it now or wait until 
one or two of them are here, I don’t know. 


Mr. Chairman: I want to wait until they 
come. Yes, I would rather do that. I think, 
-Mr. Mackenzie, you were next on the list on 
vote 2401. 

On vote 2401, ministry administration pro- 
gram; item 1, main office: 

Mr. Mackenzie: There are only a few things 
that I still wanted to cover generally, Mr. 
Chairman, to see whether a little more infor- 
mation might be available from the ministry. 

I would like to deal for a moment with 
the question of one of the recommendations 
that was also in the Ontario Federation of 
Labour brief dealing with security guards, 
and whether or not the ministry has any par- 
ticular plans in terms of the right of security 
/ guards to belong to a union of their choice. 
As you know, they are restricted now to a 
separate unit. I have had a number of ex- 
amples come to me over the past period of 
time. 

I had a small delegation of guards in talk- 
‘ing to me just yesterday, for example, from 
the Metropolitan Toronto Library. They are 
working at the moment with Tremblay 
Security Services Limited. They are getting 
$3.25 an hour and their uniforms and little 
else other than what is covered under em- 
ployment standards. They have been notified 
that Intertec Security & Investigation Limited 
will take over as of the beginning of January 
and none of them has had any notification as 
to where they stand, if anywhere at all. I 
gather this is a fairly common practice. 

I think there are only 12 or 13 guards in 
that particular location group but their appeal 
to me was, “Why don’t we have the right as 
long as we are in a separate unit to join the 
union of our choice, and at what stage in 
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the game are we going to have some rights 
which we just simply don’t have at the 
moment?” 

Some of them put a very good presentation 
forward to me yesterday. They are a bunch of 
people who in another three weeks’ time are 
facing the loss of their jobs. That is the kind 
of concern that seems to be given to these 
people. Where the blazes do they stand? It 
certainly raises some questions in my mind 
and underscores the validity of the recom- 
mendation—recommendation number eight— 
made by the OFL in terms of security guards. 
I am wondering what the ministry has done, 
or is doing, or is contemplating in terms of 
security guards and their rights to organize. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Could I ask the deputy to 
review the background on that? 

Mr. Armstrong: I don’t have the Labour 
Relations Act before me but my recollection 
is that the security guards division of the act 
has been in force for about a decade. The 
rationale for a separate bargaining unit and a 
bargaining agent distinct from the bargaining 
agent of the production employees or what- 
ever is that there is a separate and distinct 
community of interest among security guards, 
as separate and’ distinct from those of the 
production unit or the office unit as the case 
may be. 

I might say that apart from whatever repre- 
sentations may be made from time to time by 
the federation, to my knowledge in the period 
during which I have been deputy minister 
there have been no direct representations 
made by the organization representing secur- 
ity guards or, indeed, by individual security 
guards. I guess I would have to say to you 
that it is not an issue that is under active 
consideration by the ministry, to my knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. Mackenzie: How many of them are 
organized in their own group? I know of 
very few. 

Mr. Armstrong: I guess there are two 
unions—the United Plant Guard Workers of 
America, and there is one other. Mr. Hay- 
wood, do you have the figures on the number 
of security guards organized in Ontario? Can 
you obtain those for us? 


Mr. Haywood: We can get you those figures. 
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Mr. Mackenzie: Are you aware whether 
there is any quantity of them to speak of in 
terms of the number of security guards that 
we have employed, Mr. Minister? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Personally ’'m not, no. Do 
you have the figures on that? 


Mr. Armstrong: I would hesitate to hazard 
a guess on numbers before we get the num- 
bers for you. I can remember from my years 
of practice that they used to come before the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board from time 
to time, but I cannot tell you in terms of 
absolute numbers. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Can you get them tomor- 
row for us, Len? 


Mr. Haywood: I can get them, sir, yes. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Thank you. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I have never heard of a 
brief that they have submitted or an organ- 
ized attempt that they have made. I would 
like to know if they ever have come before 
the ministry in a delegation. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Not before me, no. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I suspect they have not, 
because there is almost no knowledge of 
them at the OFL level either, in terms of 
any viable organization. I think what you 
are really looking at is no organization, in 
effect, and that is why you would not get 
submissions or the requests from them. They 
have really no viable organization to speak of. 


Mr. Armstrong: Oh, I don’t think that is 
true. As I say, they are a former client of 
mine and the United Plant Guard Workers 
have an organization, very definitely. It is 
an American organization affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO and they work out of Chicago. At 
least they had, seven or eight years ago, a 
very viable organization. I believe that still 
to be the case, but as I say, Mr. Haywood 
can provide you with the information as to 
the extent of their activity before the On- 
tario Labour Relations Board in recent years. 


Mr. Mackenzie: It may be that there is 
some shortcoming even at the labour end of 
it because there is very little advice they 
can get, nor is there anybody to whom you 
can be directed even at the OFL, level, when 
I started making some calls about it. I really 
question how viable an organization there is, 
period. 

This is happening in a number of other 
fields that I want to touch on briefly. I don’t 
know how you respond to somebody who 
comes to you—other than the particular job 
he has, I don’t know what makes him so 
different—somebody who is getting $3.25 an 
hour and a uniform and really nothing else, 
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and says, “Why can’t we belong to the union | 
of our choice and what really makes us that | 
much different?” | 
It would be interesting not only to find. 
the number who are organized, which I sus- 
pect is going to be very small, but to find 
the number of security employees there are. 
in the province: I suspect a heck of a lot. 
of them, given some of the stories I was. 
given in the last couple of days, would love. 
to have a chance to be represented’ and to 
organize and to gain some measure of justice | 
that they are not getting at the moment. __ 
I think, after talking to Terry Meagher | 
today about it, that is one of the reasons. 
this recommendation is in there. The OFL | 
gets complaints from time to time as well.’ 
It seems to me it is not a big deal. I am’ 
really wondering why there would not be | 
some initiative from the ministry and why 
you would not consider it. ; 
(What real arguments can be given against | 
them having the right to organize within any | 
union? Possibly, as the recommendation says, | 
they may have to be a unit of their own, but 
I fail to see the reasons for not taking some / 
action to allow these people to have a chance — 
to organize. | 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: In my 16 or 17 months — 
I have never had a presentation from them. | 
Tim, have you, since 1975? | 
Mr. Armstrong: No, I have not. I assume, 
although I haven’t looked at the debates | 
when that amendment to the Labour Rela- | 
tions Act was passed, that the rationale was | 
that really as security guards they may be | 
required to take action in respect of, in | 
effect, brother employees. Therefore a | 
separate bargaining agent were deemed by 
the Legislature to be more appropriate for 
security guards than including them in the | 
same unit as the production employees. I | 
think we can assume that to be the rationale. 
Whether anything has changed to alter that — 
rationale or to justify change in policy would | 
have to be looked at. | 
I can simply reiterate what the minister 
has said. We have not received representa- 
tion from either individual guards or from | 
the two guards’ associations of which I am 
Mr. Mackenzie: I have one other point. | 
It is, I guess, what is behind the commen 
I have been making. What kind of a situa- | 
tion do we have where two or three of the | 
13 gentlemen, fairly elderly and _ still a 
pendent on the $3.25 an hour they are get | 
ting, are now informed via the grapevine— | 
they have never been formally notified yet— | 
that as of January 1 a new outfit takes over? | 






They haven’t the foggiest idea whether 
they will be absorbed or whether they are 
down the tube. Most of them have been 
there for a number of years. To me that is 
part of what the Labour ministry should be 
_ all about. I am just wondering what in blazes 
to tell these gentlemen, because they cer- 
tainly were concerned about it. 

Mr. Armstrong: I suppose we would be 
very interested in knowing precisely what 
their plight is, but I can say to you that we 
have not been presented with that problem. 
I think the ministry would be happy to hear 
| from them and hear what their problem is 
_ and then react to it. 

__ Mr. Mackenzie: Okay. I want to get into 
| it a little more later. I think it really comes 
under employment standards. Since it is so 
similar a situation, I was wondering exactly 
what consideration was being given in terms 
of another one of the recommendations that 
dealt with successor rights in the Ontario 
Federation of Labour brief. I want to use a 
specific example. 

_ Once again, today I met with two staff 
people from the hotel and restaurant workers 
here in town. They pointed out to me the 
ongoing problem—which I know you are 
aware of—they are having in terms of the 
contracting out of food services. 

One of the cases they brought to my atten- 
tion is the Ontario Science Centre, where 
Versafoods have had the contract and an 
agreement for 10 years. They have been 
notified that Steinberg’s is taking over as of 
January 3. Some, not all of them, have been 
| given employment application forms by 
Steinberg’s. 

Apparently there is some concern by some 
FE: the big food chains now that they may 
be getting cut out of some of the business 
by some of the fast food outfits and they 
are now trying to carve their own niche into 
food servicing, which gives them a pretty 
good run at both ends of it, it seems to me. 


| [8:15] 


Steinberg’s apparently has taken over the 
contract at the Ontario Science Centre. Once 
again, a good number of employees there in 
the food service catering end of it haven't 
the foggiest idea where they stand or what 
is going to happen to them, other than that 
some of them have been given an employ- 
ment application form. I gather it is the son 
of the old man who has taken charge of this 
particular new division of Steinberg’s. 

Incidentally, this is the latest case in point, 
but it has happened at York University and 
in a number of hospitals and other operations. 
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In most cases they have a devil of a time 
getting successor rights. They are not even 
sure there would be any chance here if the 
equipment is sold first or transferred to the 
science centre and then to Steinberg’s. Ac- 
cording to the staff representatives their 
chances at successor rights would then be 
practically down the drain. It seems to me 
that employees are getting hurt with this 
particular kind of operation as well. 

They pointed out that in the case of York 
University it went from Versafoods, which 
had had the contract for 2 number of years, 
to five different catering outfits. Some of 
their people ended up on the outside on that 
particular transfer as well. 

As a matter of fact, I have been involved 
in two or three other transfers like this. The 
only one I had any success with I didn’t 
get from the ministry. I am not sure if I men- 
tioned this to the minister or not, but I have 
to give Jim Snow credit at least once because 
the employees were pretty desperate in the 
catering end of it at Downsview. After I 
had a talk with him I got a commitment 
from him that at least he would talk to the 
people who were bidding on the contracts. 
I happily heard some time later that they 
incorporated all of the employees who had 
been in the operation. That doesn’t happen 
in probably most of the cases. 

So once again employees who are in the 
lower income level and probably really bust- 
ing for the few bucks they get on that, end 
up just being cast aside like so much chaff. 
It is not a very nice situation. It ties in 
somewhat with the question of the security 
guards, the people in this kind of income 
level. 

What are we really doing to say that 
before we allow somebody to take over a new 
contract in one of these, particularly I would 
think where the government is involved, he 
has to guarantee that he will pick up the 
employees or we get a guarantee of succes- 
sor rights and the same employees are kept 
there? I do not think that is too much to 
ask. 

I was rather amazed to find out that some 
of the firms bidding did not know there 
was a collective agreement there. Hydro— 
once again to give it credit—in every case 
notifies any bidders on new contracts for 
Hydro operations that there is a union con- 
tract. Hydro, to the best of the hotel and 
restaurant workers’ unions’ knowledge, is the 
only firm that does that. They said they have 
no way of knowing who bids. Two of the 
firms that bid at the Ontario Science Centre 
had contracts with the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
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Union in similar-type operations. They got a 
copy of the contract from the union be- 
cause the union knew they were bidding for 
the Ontario Science Centre. 

But the union had no idea, for example, 
that Steinberg’s was bidding and therefore 
no mechanism whereby they could have given 
them a copy of the contract or got a guar- 
antee that Steinberg’s would take any action 
on successor rights. 

It seems to me we have some real answers 
to get in terms of people in this kind of 
trade, at this kind of income level and with 
this particular kind of problem. Is this some- 
thing the ministry has taken a look at at all, 
or will now take a look at? 

Mr. Armstrong: I think your comments are 
accurate. I think in the case of catering serv- 
ices where there is a change in the con- 
tractor, the jurisprudence before the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board doesn’t give very 
much affirmative hope to the employees of 
succeeding under section 55. I think that is 
accurate. 

I know some employers—including, I might 
say, the Ontario government with respect to 
its cleaning services—do take the position that 
somebody making a tender on a contract must 
pay existing wages and must offer priority 
treatment to existing employees. I think it is 
accurate to say that section 55 is not a very 
reassuring vehicle for the union at least by 
which to assert successor bargaining rights. 


Mr. Mackenzie: It is more than just the 
union, although that is obviously the vehicle. 
It is the employees who are involved. They 
are the ones who are getting taken to the 
cleaners and something has got to be done 
about it. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Armstrong mentioned 
cleaning staff, and I had some involvement 
in that. It was as a result of those discussions 
that the changes that Mr. Armstrong referred 
to are now in vogue. The problem in the 
private sector is one I am prepared to look 
at. 

Mr. Mackenzie: One of the other three 
remaining points I wanted to make quickly 
was to deal with the studies that you people 
were doing, which you didn’t appear prepared 
to give us a year ago when the same sort 
of questions were asked. What is going on in 
terms of tips and studies into tips and the 
use of tipsP When can we expect to get the 
information? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Swartz, can you give 
us a status report on your tip study? 


Mr. Swartz: There is an ongoing survey 


of tipped employees working in restaurant 
service occupations where a tip differential 
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applies. We have surveyed the employers, 
got the names of the employees and now | 
have a survey out to employees and are 
getting responses back. We have preliminary 
information available and coded, and some | 
analysis will be completed by the end of. 
January. We are anticipating the completed | 
report by the end of March. 

The difficulty was in sampling the estab- 
lishments, since there are thousands of restaur- 
ants operating this way, and finding out 
which ones really do apply and what their 
practices were. The next difficulty was in con- 
tacting the employees in a way that would 
not subject them to any coercion on the part 
of management. We had to be able to get 
the information from the employees in a 
manner that would be accurate and yet writ- 
ten in confidence. We are in the process of 
doing that now. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: This is the first time we 
have got information from employees, isn’t it? | 


Mr. Swartz: That’s correct. I can leave 
members a copy of the employee question- 
naire and the survey instruments if you are 
interested. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: May I just interject? I 
would be happy to let the members have a 
copy of that report when it is completed. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Okay. Are the employees | 
being interviewed while they are on the’ 
job in some cases? 


Mr. Swartz: No. The employment stand- 
ards officers went into the establishments and 
got the payroll list, the names and addresses 
of the employees. We then had a mail sur- 
vey. We sent out to the employees a fairly 
strong explanatory letter listing our office” 
and our phone numbers, inviting them to call 
us collect on their own time—when they are 
at home, not at work—if they have any | 
questions regarding the survey. We got | 
quite a few calls and I think it is generally | 
a fairly good response from the people we 
are surveying. They don’t seem to be upset 
or offended by the survey questionnaire. 

We did have to assure them, though, that 
the information would be strictly confidential | 
and no information would be revealed on tips | 
or the amount of tips et cetera. Their first 
concern was that we were inquiring for 
taxation or revenue purposes and we had to 
allay that concern. This has nothing to do 
with any matters relating to taxation. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I raised that with you 
only because in the course of documenting 
some additional information on what is hap- 
pening to tips in a couple of restaurants in 
my own town, one in particular, over the last 
two or three days, I was introduced by the 
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person to whom I was talking to another 

employee who was a waitress. She told me 
_she had served a table where a couple of 
gentlemen had asked her a whole series of 
questions about how many tips she got, 
the disclosure of them and so on. She had 
no idea who they were. That is why I won- 
dered if you were doing any questioning in 
restaurants. 

What I found significant was not that, 
really, but the response of this particular 
woman, who simply said, “I didn’t tell them 
the truth because I didn’t trust them and I 
didn’t know whether it was the restaurant 
itself that was responsible for the kind of 
| questions I was being asked.” That was just 

a total statement of fact given to me, and 
that is why I am really wondering what kind 
of information you are getting and what kind 
of verification procedures you are using. 


Mr. Swartz: That occurred as a result of 
our work being conducted by the employment 
standards officers, which should not have 
occurred. The employment standards officers, 
who were in the field, were given a question- 
naire to apply to the employers that was 
considerably different from the questionnaire 
being sent to the employees by mail. They 
purposely were not given copies of the em- 
ployees’ questionnaire to avoid that. 

The issue is a public issue. It could have 
been other people. I have heard of no com- 
plaints regarding this and, as I say, our 
telephone number is now public and we have 
invited people to call us collect. That has 
not been an issue at this time. 

Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Chairman, if I may 
interject, in my own community we have had 
-calls—at least it has been reported to me that 
‘the New Democratic Party has done surveys 
‘on this type of issue, and I just would like 
to reflect the question back on to the mem- 
‘ber and ask whether it is pursuing this as 
| an issue? 

Mr. Mackenzie: I will respond to that, 
briefly. Unless there is something going on in 
the party in this particular field that I know 
nothing about—and I would do some kicking 
if I did—I’d say no, we have no surveys. I 
have done some going around myself, talking 
to a number of people in a number of restaur- 
ants, but certainly that is all and they don’t 
include your area, frankly. 


Mr. Van Horne: I prefer to ask the ques- 
tion openly here, rather than do something 
that would be considered obtuse, and try to 
determine from where the questions came. 

Mr. Mackenzie: The other thing going on 
is that we have asked the union involved—and 
it has been doing a fair amount of work on it 

















with questionnaires to its own members—just 
what the various practices are in the various 
operations where they have contracts. 


Mr. Van Horne: I would be very interested 
to determine that in my own community. 

Mr. Wildman: A supplementary: Could you 
tell me what percentage response or what 
preliminary figures you have received on your 
questionnaire? Can you also tell me if the 
questionnaire is worded in such a way that 
it will get some information on the incidence 
of management or higher employee kickbacks 
in terms of tips? 

Mr. Swartz: The only information I have 
available right now is the information we got 
from employers. It is only one side of the 
picture. We have had a very low response rate 
so far from employees, because we just got 
the bulk of our questionnaires out about a 
week or so ago. We are not anticipating a 
very substantial return now, with the mail 
problems and everything else. 

We obtained 280 usable employer re- 
sponses. There were a few, not many, em- 
ployer responses that were not usable for a 
variety of reasons. We actually surveyed 313 
employers in licensed premises. This was 
province-wide. We have mailed out our sur- 
vey questionnaires to approximately 2,000 
waiters, waitresses and bartenders employed 
in these premises. . 

In the employer responses our preliminary 
findings indicate that approximately 25 per 
cent of the establishments had formal tip- 
sharing arrangements, according to the em- 
ployer. Another eight per cent had a tip- 
pooling arrangement. A number of employers, 
or the people who were representing manage- 
ment in many cases, didn’t know whether any 
such arrangements existed. 

Thirty-three per cent said, “We have a 
defined standard of tip-sharing.” The number 
that do hhave tip-sharing practices could be 
higher. Of that 33 per cent that said, “Yes, 
we have a tip-sharing arrangement,” just over 
half said their tip-sharing or pooling defined 
through a house policy the way that the tips 
should be distributed. 

We have further information on how tips 
were treated regarding credit cards et cetera. 
Eleven per cent of establishments deducted 
credit-card transaction costs from credit-card 
tips. Remember, an awful lot of the establish- 
ments we dealt with do so little credit-card 
business that we are not at all surprised by 
that 11 per cent response. That would be in 
keeping with a fair distribution of the types 
of establishments in which liquor would be 
served, and where tips would be subject to 
a tip differential income base. Of those, the 
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amounts of deductions ranged from three per 
cent to 10 per cent of the tip, with the aver- 
age being around five per cent, which is 
around the average that your higher-volume- 
income premises using credit cards would be 
paying for their credit-card costs through 
Chargex and other companies. 

[8:30] 

Mr. Wildman: When you say tip-sharing 
are you talking about sharing among em- 
ployees, or sharing with management, or 
both? 

Mr. Swartz: It could be both. 


Mr. Wildman: In other words, in the latter 
instance the employee is basically subsidizing 
management. 

Mr. Swartz: That’s right. What we are try- 
ing to define is we are trying to get out of 
the employees, through the employee ques- 
tionnaires, just how those tips are shared, 
just who is in on the sharing arrangement. 
Is it front-room people, people in the kitchen 
and the back rooms, pure management people 
et cetera. We felt you are not going to 
get an accurate reflection on that side of 
it from whoever is in charge when you walk 
into examine the situation. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: How do these figures com- 
pare to the figures you had last time, and 
will they be subject to the criticism that they 
had the last time? 

Mr. Swartz: I don’t know if I can answer 
that. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Are you referring to the 
study that was going on that we looked at a 
year agoP 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: It was a very small study. 
It was employer-oriented only. The  criti- 
cism was that it was mainly outside Toronto 
and didn’t reflect practices in major cities. 


Mr. Swartz: As I recall, Dr. Elgie, the 
previous analysis was quite small and if there 
are significant differences they could be at- 
tributed to sample size rather than anv- 
thing else. We feel very much that because 
we spent a lot of time and a lot of effort 
in design of this sample and in conduct of 
the survey, this will be the more accurate 
statement and more reflective of what prac- 
tices are across the province. Our previous 
review of this had been of a much more 
limited extent. 


Mr. Van Horne: Do you have the ex- 
pertise within your staff to design surveys, or 
do you periodically seek outside assistance? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: This one was designed 
iaternally, wasn’t it? 


Mr. Swartz: Yes. 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: And whatever else was © 


done was done internally too, was it? 
Mr. Swartz: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Yes, we have the cap- 


ability to do it internally. 


Mr. Swartz: We don’t maintain a survey 
capacity such as Statistics Canada would | 
have, and we are not in the major business — 
of conducting surveys, but it is a fair amount | 
and | 
economists, and we are capable of designing _ 
it and mounting it. 4 


of our effort. We have statisticians 


I think where we have problems in sur- 


vey work would be in the conduct of a lot | 


of surveys. We don’t have field staff, and de- 
pending on the nature of survey requests that 
is where we may have to go outside. 


Mr. Armstrong: Just on that point, Mr, — 
Chairman, if I may, it might be useful to | 


add that when this issue arose in the press 


some months ago meetings were held—at — 


the initiative of the ministry—with repre- 
sentatives of the hotel and restaurant em- 
polyees’ union, the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Transport and General Workers, and 


as a matter of fact the secretary-treasurer of | 
the Ontario Federation of Labour, and we © 


asked for examples of abuses. While we re- 
ceived certain individual instances, the re- 


sponses appeared to be rather more anecdotal © 


than statistical and revealing, and the major 


complaints seemed to relate to the deductions 
with respect to credit cards and the walk- 
aways. me | 


Those seemed to be really the two items | 


of major concern, and we invited the persons 
who attended that meeting to give us any 
written submissions that they might care to 


make. But I think it was obvious to us that © 


in order to get a real handle on the abuses 


that might be taking place we needed the 
kind of survey that Mr. Swartz is talking 


about, and therefore it is under way. 


Mr, Mackenzie: I would like to jog your 
memory a bit. One year ago, on December 
6, dealing with the responsibility that I 
thought the minister had in terms of seeing 
a proper distribution of the tips and that the 


employees have input into it, the minister - 


responded, “Yes, I agree with you, we have a 
responsibility to make sure the tips are dis- 
tributed.” To my question, “Can we expect 
to see some legislation that would accomplish 
that?” the minister replied: “You can expect 


me to review that as a part of the employ- | 
ment standards review package that is under Fi 


>”? ; 
Way. 


.* 

That was a year ago and the problem — 
hasn’t gone away. I think we will have some 
more specific cases to raise with you under 








































employment standards and I would like to 
think that it won’t be another year before we 
see something done about what I think is 
_a ripoff of employees and an improper use 
by employers to finance other parts of their 
operation. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: We have met with repre- 
sentatives of the trade union movement and 
employers, and we have the study under way 
_and other things going on. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Has there been any ad- 

ditional look at the question of topless wait- 
resses in terms of legislation through the 
Labour ministry, or is that a dead issue? 
_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: It is my understanding 
_ that in addition to the municipal powers now 
| available, the Ontario Human Rights Com- 
mission presently has a case on which a 
judgement hasn’t been given. I think it is 
the Molly and Me case, and we are awaiting 
a decision on that very issue. 

Mr. Mackenzie: You didn’t agree a year 
ago, but I would still recommend that you 
take a look at some of the possibilities 
through the Employment Standards Act. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: The point is the present 
code may be broadened to cover that prob- 
lem. 
Mr. Mackenzie: Okay, I have exactly two 
‘more small points to make. The first point is 
an important one, but I don’t intend to spend 
a lot of time on it at present. I know that you 
received from the United Electrical Work- 
ers in Hamilton, and I guess from the na- 
tional office as well, suggested components 
of a bill which presented some of the prob- 
lems they are having in terms of plant 
‘closures, plant moves and. what happens to 
tthe employees. They made seven specific 
‘suggestions. Are you aware of that particular 
document, Mr. Minister? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I don’t have that imme- 
diately at my fingertips. 
Mr. Mackenzie: I ‘had. reservations about 
only one of the points, but I would like to 
) put it on record with you here and ask that 
‘somewhere in the course of the next short 
) period of time there be some response to it. 
They suggested: 1. A two-year notice to 
employees and governments, of intention to 
| close out an operation, department or a plant 
in order to move to another location or to 
close out any such operation permanently. A 
mandatory public hearing should be held 
under the Ontario Labour Relations Boards 
into the reasons for the move. The Ontario 

bour Relations Board would set up a spe- 
cial commission charged with conducting in- 
vestigations, holding hearings and evaluating 
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the impact of plant closings. An incumbent 
union having a collective agreement at the 
plant where the closing is taking place shall 
have the right to participate in hearings and 
have access to all presentations and decisions 
of the board. 

2. Employees must be offered transfer 
rights, carrying all benefits and wage rights, 
plus relocation costs to be borne by the com- 
pany. I heartily endorse that, given some of 
the experiences I am aware of myself with 
the steel workers. 

3. When an employee finds it impossible 
to make the move for reasons of family, 
health et cetera, or chooses not to move, the 
employee shall receive 85 per cent of his or 
her average wage for up to 52 weeks, or 
two weeks’ pay at an average wage for every 
year of service with the company, whichever 
is greater, plus all other contractual bene- 
fits, such as insurance, pensions, medical! and 
dental coverage, et cetera. 

4, Collective bargaining rates of the in- 
cumbent union are to follow the move, which 
really is under the heading of successor 
rights. 

5. Extensive job training is to be provided 
at the new location or, on an internal trans- 
fer, in the home plant of such employee. 

7. In the event a corporation fails to ade- 
quately provide the safeguards outlined 
above, the Legislature shall have the power 
to set up a public corporation to take over. 

I bypassed number six only because I have 
some difficulty with it, although I understand 
what they are trying to do. That is, the com- 
pany shall make a one-time payment to the 
local government of 85 per cent of the tax 
loss resulting from such a move. I know they 
presented this to 'you with some supporting 
information during the hearing they had. 
Have you made a formal response to those 
particular suggestions of theirs? 

Also, as I mentioned in the leadoff, have 
you any particular comments to the piece in 
the Hamilton Spectator of Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 24, by Allan Toulin, Spectator staff, 
which said: A Westinghouse official admitted 
yesterday that one of the reasons the com- 
pany is moving part of its operation out of 
Hamilton is to escape the union. “Having a 
non-union shop at the new plant in Alliston 
is part of Westinghouse’s strategy to boost 
productivity and salvage its troubled switch- 
gear division, Cecil MacNeil, vice-president 
of the division, told the Ontario Labour Re- 
lations Board.” 

Has there been any particular response to 
the suggestions they have made, and if the 
statement or the response of Mr. McNeil 
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doesn’t really indicate there was more than 
a little validity in the charge that they would 


dearly love to get rid of the union? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I can only say, as I did 
the other day, Mr. Mackenzie, that the three 
issues where it’s alleged that a company has 
moved to evade a union are before the 
board. In one of these cases they are already 
unionized in the other plant. From my 
cursory inquiry it would be unusual if the 
other plants didn’t become unionized in some 
way. 

As to whether or not weve responded to 
the brief, Mr. Ignatieff did meet with the 
United Electrical Workers. I wasn't at that 
meeting and we have not yet responded to 
them. 

About three or four weeks ago the Car- 
ruthers commission report came down about 
the question of plant relocation and closure 
and were in the midst of reviewing that as 
well. So I have to tell you that we don’t have 
any policy recommendations yet but we're 
reviewing it. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Will there be an answer to 
these particular points given to the UEW? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Ignatieff, what com- 
mitments were given about responding to that 
brief? At that time I wasn’t there. 


Mr. Ignatieff: Mr. Minister, I could under- 
take to check the receipt of the UEW cor- 
respondence. The meeting that I'm referring 
te took place with the Premier last May and 
was concerned in particular with the question 
that’s now before the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board, and that was the immediate clo- 
sure of the switchgear division in Hamilton. 

I’m afraid I don’t recall the specifics of the 
letter to which Mr. Mackenzie referred and 
I will undertake to check and see what the 
ministry has received. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I would be interested in 
your response to the particular points they're 
making. That’s why I’m raising it and that’s 
why I read them into the record, 

I have a final point I want to raise for now. 
Most of the rest of the things we can do 
under the various votes. 


Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Mackenzie, do you 
mind if I add to that? 


Mr. Mackenzie: No. 


Mr. Van Horne: I'm sure these people met 
not only with your caucus but with ours. 
When they met with us there was a refer- 
ence to the federal government and the need 
for liaison, particularly on the points of their 
brief of November, in so far as the one-time 
payment to local government of 85 per cent 
tax loss resulting from such above. “Above” 
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is: “Extensive job training shell be provide 
at the new location” et cetera. 

What kind of liaison has gone on betwee 
the provincial and federal governments in # 
matter? ['m not sure, Mr. Mackenzie, if ye 
made reference to that point or if we had am 
suggestion of reply from the minister on tha 


Mr. Mackenzie: I don’t know. I would 
interested myself. There were a number 
other points they made in the brief too. It 
just highlighting the seven recommenda’ 
they had in my few comments here today. 

Hon. Mr. Elsie: Actually, as I mentioned 
to Mr. Mackenzie, the Carruthers commissigt 
report, which was a federal report, is in of 
hands now and I know that the feder 


to meet with him to review their response 
it as well as ovr own. I expect that will 1 
touring the country gathering information. 
one and may possibly belong under one © 
the votes. It concerns rehabilitation a 
matter involved, Mr. Minister. 
his time before he got hold of the preside 
employment if the union could help him 
have contacted them, nor would anybody 
allowed in with the grievance form, 


t 
HG 
some time early in the new year. We 
Mr. Van Horne: Thank you. 
may even have some status in another 
An employee of Stelco—not a longi 
was under suspension. It wasn't the frst #3 
house since the first time. He was given 3 
in Hamilton, Calvert’s House. He applied ff 
could continve his employment at Steleo an 
The union is quite often able to work 
of Local 1005 and asked if somebody oz 
down some information or a grievance it 
Steleo. 
under no circumstances was he going to be 
n 
’ 
that he had been warmed as part of 


Labour minister has reviewed it. It’s our p 
with the Carruthers commission when it wai 
Mr. Mackenzie: The final point is a =m 
istry as well, but certainly there’s a labr 
employee—was convicted while his lice 
that it happened. He married and bought : 

90-day detention in the local halfway ‘he 

a temporary absence program so that 

was told that he didn’t have enough time 

a number of these cases. He served part a 

come down to the halfway house and bra 

so that he could make an effort to retain h 
The major at the house told him @ 

allowed to contact anybody, he should 

sentence not to contact his union, on 


order of one of the jail personnel—whe 
name I have—and also of the supervisor 
industrial relations at Steloo. 


[8:45] 





_. He was told his case would be discussed 
at the halfway house meeting and that he 
stood to be char ged with violation of his 
conditions of detention, There was a meeting 
ever the call he made. As I understand it, 
they didn’t proceed with charges and he is 
now out of the halfway house. My concern 
is, what would your reaction be as minister 
to a refusal to have him make any contact 
with his union which might protect his job 
or make an effort to protect his job? 

We do have, regardless of the offence 
committed here, a person who is married 
with one child, a fairly newly-bought house 
and who stands to, once again, lose just about 
everything. While I intend to pursue some 
of the other angles on this a little further. 
dt seems incredible that the protection of a 
man’s job couldn't be guaranteed through a 
contact that might see whether or not the 
union could protect him while he was in- 
carcerated. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I don’t have the Tater: 
lar facts, but I'd have to tell you that, 
subject to any information that I can find 
about the particular incident—and I hope 
you will give it to me—I would find that 
_ very strange behaviour. I'm prepared to look 
into that in a very active way if you will 
give me the information. 

__ Mr. Mackenzie: I will be willing to talk 

to him about it, yes. I'm through with state- 
‘ments until we get to the various votes, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I 

wanted to talk about equal pay for— 

_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: Could I interrupt for 
one minute? When we met last time I men- 
tioned that last time Dr. Mustard would 
not be able to be here last week but could 
be here tonight. Could the committee agree 
to deal with the Advisory Council on Occu- 
‘pational Health and Occupational Safety to- 
night so that Dr. Mustard could be free of 
a continuing commitment? 

Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I thought we 
Were going to deal with the women’s bureau 
and equal pay tonight. 

Mr. Mackenzie: We were supposed to 
finish this vote and then go on to vote 2403. 
That’s the arrangement as I understood it. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: He’s under vote 240. Im 
just trymg to see if we can facilitate life for 
a lot of people. If we can’t, then we'll carry 
on in whatever order you wish. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I can’t really argue with 
you. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I'm in your hands, but it 
is under vote 2401 and he has continuing 
obligations beyond the ministry. 


really 
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Ms. Bryden: I understood we were going 
to skip vote 2402 tonight. 

Hon. Mr, Elgie: That’s right, We’re still 
on item 1 and the advisory committee is 
under item 1, Ms. Bryden. That’s why I 
brought it up, I mentioned it last week. But 
I'm in your hands, whatever you wish. 

Ms. Bryden: Is there any reason why Dr. 
Mustard cannot come tomorrow? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Vote 2401 does include 
the office of the women’s advisor. 

Mr. Bounsall: I have a question on that 
too. 

Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make a comment about Dr. Mustard. 
He’s a very capable fellow. I went to high 
school with him, I think. He is a very busy 
man and if we could accommodate him to- 
night I think it would be very appropriate, 
because I know exactly how busy he is. 

Mr. Chairman: If we had short questions 
perhaps we could work it in, 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: It’s in your hands. 

Mr. McClellan: Why don’t we hear Dr. 
Mustard and then come back to the other 
stuff? 

Mr. Chairman: Fine. Dr, 
you come to the front? 


Mr. Mackenzie: We had questions here 
that we might have thought of covering 


under safety and health. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I know. The next time I 
think it should be under occupational health 
and safety. I agree with you. It would be 
much more appropriate. 

Mr. Mackenzie: How do we go about do- 
ing itP 

Hon. Mr. 
do it. 

Mr. Chairman: Do any of you want to ask 
questions? 

Mr. Van Horne: 
we on? 

Mr. Chairman: Vote 2401, ministry ad- 
ministration program; item 1, main office. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: If you will turn to your 
book, page two of the main office descrip- 
tive material is on the Advisory Council on 
Occupational Health and Occupational Safety. 

There were some questions earlier about 
aluminum prophylaxis and I wonder, while 
the members are looking at the mbterial, if 
Dr. Mustard could give us the status of the 
task force’s progress with regard to that 
and tell us who made up that task force? 

Dr. Mustard: The advisory council, on 
receipt of your request to give some advice 
in this area, decided to do two things: 


Mustard, will 


Elgie: Next year we'll just 


What sub-heading are 
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First of all, to have a look at the general 
question of prevention in the work place 
through the administration of a substance 
or a chemical substance; a policy issue 
which, I think, on our exploration of it, had 
never really been investigated. 

Secondly, we set up a committee chaired 
by Dr. Cameron Gray, a well-known chest 
physician with considerable background in 
the area, and two well-known people in the 
field of assessment and evaluation of resarch 
material, Professor David Hewitt from the 
University of Toronto and Professor Gent 
from McMaster University; to review all the 
information available about the evidence 
concerning the value of aluminum dust in 
the prevention of silicosis. 

The overall report of the council, in terms 
of what we think might be suitable policy 
guidelines in the future of this, is in the final 
stages of completion and the report of Pro- 
fessor Gray’s task force, on the evidence 
concerning the value of this in terms of 
prevention and risks, both to humans and 
experimentally with animals, should be 
finished by the end of this month and should 
be in your hands, hopefully, no later than 
the middle of January. 


Mr. Van Horne: Can I stop you there? 
I don’t know what kind of format you want 
to follow. If we want Dr. Mustard to go 
through the whole process and scenario for 
us, that’s fine, but we have very little in- 
formation on this, so you must appreciate 
how ignorant we are at times because of the 
information we don’t have. 

Let me read to you in part from a clip- 
ping from the Globe and Mail on September 
19, reflecting in part the very little bit of 
information I have. 

“The treatment is based on a_ process 
developed in 1936 by the McIntyre Porcu- 
pine Mine, now Pamour Mines, part of 
Noranda Group in the northern Ontario 
community of Schumacher. The McIntyre 
Research Foundation, a non-profit organiza- 
tion, was founded by the McIntyre mine in 
1939 to obtain patents on the use of alumi- 
num powder.” 

Between that time and now, can you in- 
dicate to us what medical science did to 
assess the effectiveness of that treatment 
before this hit us in September 1979? What 
happened between 1936 or 1939, the two 
dates mentioned in this news release, and 
1979? 


Dr. Mustard: I am in the very pleasant 
position of not being the expert on the 
council, only being its chairman. We asked 
Dr. Gray’s task force to review all the 
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4 
evidence in relation to that for us, and that | 
will be part of the package of information | 
which council will be presenting to the 
ministry in its role as an advisory council. — 

Mr. Van Horne: Are you saying you can't 
tell us now? ; 


Dr. Mustard: I can’t very well tell you~ 
because I haven’t had the final report from — 
that task force. I can give you my personal — 
views, which is a totally different thing from | 
the council’s views, on the subject. | 

I might say this, however, to help you a | 














ran 


little bit about it, one of the interesting 
things that you unearth as you explore 
some of these things—and I must say, being | 
a non-hired hand of government, if I can | 
put that into a proper perspective— | 

Mr. Van Home: I'll have difficulty with | 
this, but carry on. Nh | 

Dr. Mustard: —I am sometimes called a | 
Tory hack, which I find very interesting as 
well. Tm not sure what my politics really | 


are, but that’s aside from this particular — 
question. . | 

Mr. Wildman: Are you disputing the word | 
“Tory” or the word “hack”? | 


Dr. Mustard: One of the things, you sud- q 
denly get tossed on a council—as you know, | 
if you read the act that set up the advisory | 
council—are problems referred to it from the | 
minister, or the council may decide to take 
on its own things. 4 

The council has maintained a fairly strict | 
rule because, as you probably remember, | 
it’s composed of management, labour and | 
the public. Therefore it has tried to retain a | 
reasonably independent role. If it wishes to — 
say things about the ministry it reserves the | 
right to say so. It may have problems in { 
doing that but, nevertheless, it reserves | 
that right. 4 

When the minister refers a problem to it 
—and I’m going through this so that you | 
understand a little bit about what we do-— 
the council does not accept that it will neces- | 
sarily take on the minister’s request unless it — 
sees good and just reason for doing it. When — 
this problem was referred to it we thought, — 
“Here is yet another one of the garbage pails 
that the ministry uses to dump its problems 
in,” which is the council. I’m sorry, Mr. 
Minister. We deliberated about it and real- 
ized this was a very interesting problem. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: He’s in my hip pocket 
really. I want you to know that. 


Mr. Van Horne: I hope it’s rubber lined. 


Dr. Mustard: Here was a problem that hac 
not been really addressed. You had what ha 


| 

















| been seemingly introduced into the area of 
occupational health a compulsory prophylac- 
_ tic measure, and the reasons for it. Having a 
_ medical background I know it is to extremely 
difficult to introduce anything compulsory of 
_ a preventive nature in the health field without 
the evidence being extremely well developed. 

Looking at this, we realized it was prob- 
ably not an easy but, nevertheless, an impor- 
tant policy issue about what should be the 
guidelines behind the introduction of some- 
thing which is a prophylactic measure in- 
volving chemical substance administration to 
human beings. 


Mr. Van Horne: I’m going to have to stop 
you at this point. I have a difficult time 
accepting what appears to be the application 
of a relatively unproven form of either pre- 
_ventive or corrective medicine by this foun- 
dation, if not in fact by the medical 
practitioners. 
__ If you were to try to bring a simple thing 
such as an Aspirin tablet on the market now 
youd have to go through all kinds of 
exercises. 

_Dr. Mustard: I agree with you completely. 
Therefore we tried to establish what we 
think should be a principle. The principle 
simply is this—and I don’t think I’m letting 
/ out a secret about the council’s view at the 
-moment—they thought no measures should 
be introduced as a prophylactic measure un- 
less there was incontrovertible evidence that 
it’s beneficial with minimum risk. We are 
therefore having our task force report on the 
evidence to us. Our advice to the minister 
will include, I hope, a policy provision that 
‘covers this, plus our comments about the 
evidence on the aluminum prophylaxis. 
Unfortunately, I’m not able to comment 
‘on the evidence supporting the use of alumi- 
num prophylaxis because we don’t yet have 
the full report of Dr. Gray’s committee which 
will provide an assessment of the quality of 
the evidence. 


Mr. Van Horne: Has it not been the case, 

though, for many decades that any form of 
treatment or medication could not be sup- 
‘plied to anyone through a patent medicine 
approach or through drug stores or through 
foundations without some kind of tacit ap- 
‘proval of government? That therefore leads 
‘ito the obvious question, who the hell ap- 
\ proved this stuff? 
Dr. Mustard: We haven’t found out yet. 
| We've started a quiet search on what food 
and drug regulations relate to this, and in- 
deed what happened back in the early 1940s. 
Mr. Van Horne: That again would tie in 
i the federal government. 


gener 


a 
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Dr. Mustard: That’s right. 


Mr. Van Horne: It just blows my mind to 
hear, day in and day out in the House, “Your 
kissing cousins in Ottawa did it.” I think we 
should remove ourselves from the sort of 
obtuse paralysis that we're in in blaming 
each other about who’s doing what in what 
area of jurisdiction and accept some respon- 
sibility for what the hell’s going on with the 
health of the people of this province in 
Ontario or in Canada, 

I'm sorry, I’m editorializing, Mr. Chair- 
man. It bothers me. It seems that there’s 
something really out of whack here. 


Mr. Mackenzie: To both the minister and 
to Dr. Mustard, the request we made was 
that until the study had been completed, 
given all of the questions that were in 
people’s minds, would it not have made sense 
simply to have banned the use of it? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Forgive me if I’m wrong, 
but isn’t that in effect what we have done? 
We have complete withdrawal, we have 
temporary withdrawal and, in one situation, a 
voluntary situation, we have informed 
consent. 

[9:00] 

Mr. Mackenzie: Most of it at the request 
or the insistence—or even the threat, I guess 
—of the organized workers, not because we 
got a very quick order from the ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: That’s not true. I met 
with them all, immediately, I contacted rep- 
resentatives of the mining association and 
each mine in the province. J met with them 
personally, 


Mr. Wildman: Isn’t it true—perhaps Dr. 
Mustard could comment on this; I believe 
it was Rio Algom, but it might have been 
Denison, at Elliot Lake—that in that particu- 
lar situation the set-up was such that every- 
one working in the area, both surface and 
underground workers, was subjected to this 
treatment as a compulsory thing in order for 
them to go to work? 

So you had situations where people who 
were not even going underground and who, 
according to the theory, might have bene- 
fited from the process and didn’t need it, 
were being subjected to it because of the 
particular set-up where they had to go 
through sort of a hallway or corridor in 
order to get to work even if they weren’t 
working underground. In fact, you had this 
being administered to people who, even ac- 
cording to the theory, didn’t need it. 


Dr. Mustard: I can’t answer the question 


as to what was being done to the people 
who did not work in the area where there 
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was silica dust, but I think you are right. 
The individuals who were going down into 
the area where they were exposed to silica 
dust were exposed to the prophylactic 
measure. 

Mr. Wildman: I realize that Elliot Lake is 
federal. 

Dr. Mustard: I’m just talking about the 
general principle. 


Mr. McClellan: I just wanted to try to get 
a sense of progress with respect to the de- 
velopment of standards and guidelines con- 
sistent with your memorandum 78-2 in 
August 1978. You had set out for the min- 
istry a process, from beginning to end, 
of working through standards and guidelines. 
I'm thinking particularly of chemical hazards. 

You had submitted the proposed process 
to the ministry. I assumed from the reply of 
the minister on February 19, 1979, that the 
ministry accepted your proposal for a process 
eens standards development. Is that cor- 
rect! 


Dr. Mustard: That is correct. That com- 
mittee of the council is chaired by Lorne 
Heard, and during the development there 
were even some discussions with the min- 
istry staff about suitable arrangements. I 
think the process the ministry is using is 
largely compatible with what the proposal 
was. If you look at page 36, phase three, 
under (b), we anticipate that Lorne Heard 
will be loaded with the major responsibility 
of having to examine final regulations to see 
if, in his committee’s opinion, the process has 
been appropriately applied to that particular 
regulation. 


Mr. McClellan: I understand the process. 
It starts when government initiates a period 
of consultation. There are fairly rigid time 
frames laid down in the guidelines for the 
sequence of events, My question is, has 
phase three, section (b) triggered in yet in 
any specific standards or guidelines? 


Dr. Mustard: Not yet, but we anticipate 
that we will have that burden on _ the 
council, since this is a budget committee 
meeting I will tell you, which has a very 
slim resource base to carry out its responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Mackenzie: We might not get stan- 


dards, then, without more money from the 
government? 


Dr. Mustard: No, I’m not saying that. I 
would just like to make a very straightfor- 
ward pitch to you that I don’t do very much 
work, but that Arthur Gladstone and Mr. 
Byrne and the two people with them do a 
tremendous amount of work to support the 
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people on this council; give of their time 
to do a lot of this work. 

I just think you should remember | that | 
many of these people are coming from fairly 
heavy responsibilities to put in the time. 'm | 
not necessarily asking for more money. I just _ 
would like to emphasize from my viewpoint 
they work pretty hard to do the tasks that _ 
are assigned to them. That’s a fair pitch to 
make. ; 


Mr. McClellan: I appreciate that and Im | 
grateful for that candour, and so is the 
minister, I’m sure. I'm concerned that as 
yet there hasn’t apparently been a single | 
product of the process come to your desk. | 
I go back to the minister and say, what's 
your work load? What are you working on? 
What specific standards or guidelines have | 
been initiated at the level, say, of phase © 
two? Any? | 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: It was the summer of © 
1978, I believe, that the first seven sub- | 
stances were gazetted. I believe Dr. May | 
can go over it in greater detail, but were — 
ready now to start the gazetting of regula- — 
tions. Can you comment on that, Dr. May? © 

Dr. May: Yes, there were three regula- | 
tions given to the council in January, a 
regulation on noise, one on lead and one 
on mercury. In February there will be two 
more, one on vinyl chloride monomer and | 
one on acrylonitrile. In March we anticipate 
having one on asbestos, and probably in | 
April or May the one on silica. | 









Mr. Mackenzie: May I ask, by way of | 
information, why the one on asbestos seems — 
to have taken so long? It seems to me that if | 
there’s ever been an issue that’s been high- | 
lighted it’s the asbestos issue, and to the — 
best of my knowledge we've had standards | 
in the United States. What’s the holdup — 
here? 4 

Dr. May: One of the difficulties is in 
getting agreement on the method of analysis _ 
and identification of asbestos fibres, whether 
it should be visual methods or by electron- | 
microscopy. There’s some difficulty in get- 
ting agreement by the various agencies that — 
will have to do this identification and mea- 
svrement as to what is an acceptable method. © 

Mr. Mackenzie: How far away are we © 
going to be from those standards that have | 
been established in the United States on | 
these particular substances? | 


Dr. May: We're going to be very close. 


Mr. Mackenzie: That’s one of the reat i 
why I don’t fully understand the dispute over 
just how we measure it and why we couldn't 
have moved a little quicker. J 
- 
ie | 


. 










Dr. May: Most of these regulations, when 
they come out, will be accompanied by docu- 
| mentation which identifies the reasons for 
| doing certain things and the difficulties that 
are being encountered in establishing stand- 
_ards—methods of sampling, methods of detec- 
tion, methods of measurement. 

_ Mr. Mackenzie: What about arsenic? 
_ Dr. May: That’s in the second group we're 
attacking. © | 

Mr. McClellan: Could you identify the sec- 
ond group and where they’re at in the pro- 
cess! : 

Dr. May: Not without a list in front of me. 
We've got some 60 planned. Arsenic, ben- 
| zene, coke oven emissions, acrylonitrile, beryl- 
lium cadmium and so on. There’s a whole 
list of them. 

Mr. McClellan: Could I ask you if you 
/ could provide the list and some idea of where 
each of the second group is at in the process? 
‘That would be really appreciated. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Are all of these going to 
the advisory council also? Do you have re- 
sponsibility or input on each one of these? 


Dr. May: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Yes, they all go to the 
‘council. 

_ Mr. Mackenzie: I think the appeal that has 
been made, Mr. Minister, is well taken in 
terms of whether or not you can expedite the 
work load a bit with the kind of staff and 
facilities they have. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: If I'm not mistaken, the 
advisory council reviews the process that it’s 


gone through. 
Dr. Mustard: That’s correct. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I understand you're not 
doing the actual testing of them. 


_ Dr. Mustard: That’s right. We have to look 
at them. We have other responsibilities, but 
we're moving into an area in which it is—and 


I think Dr. May made the point—extremely 


i] 


ae that the reasons and the rationale 


/ 















be well documented, and that the arguments 
from the different sectors of society concern- 
ing it be clearly presented. The advisory 
council role is to ensure that in its wisdom 
these have been taken into account in a fair 
manner, 

If they are not, we have a protocol, which 
is part of our advisory material, which indi- 
cates that we will tell the minister that we 
think: (a) these have been satisfactorily pro- 
cessed, (b) we think there’s a problem and 
there should be reconsideration, or (c) we 
jthink there’s a major problem, in which case 
we would probably recommend to the min- 
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ister that he should establish an ad hoc ad- 
visory committee to deal with what we think 
is the problem, which of course he may reject. 
Under the terms under which our council 
is set up, all of that advice about any of 
these matters becomes public in the tabling 
of our annual report in the Legislature. We’re 
now moving into this area. I would remind 
you that the council is drawn from labour, 
management and the public. I think I can 
give you a pretty fair statement that they will 
look very aggressively at the process that has 
been carried out in terms of the establishment 
of these regulations from the standpoint of 
management, labour and the public. 


Mr. McClellan: I assume from what you're 
saying—correct me if I’m wrong—that the re- 
view you conduct would include a review of 
the scientific base of the standard setting? 

Dr. Mustard: It would be a review of the 
evidence that was used for it. The council 
would only become concerned if it thought 
major items of information had been neglected 
in the review process. 

Mr. McClellan: At any rate, a review of 
the evidence is part of your mandate, so if 
you don’t have enough staff and you are pre- 
sented with 60— 

Dr. Mustard: I don’t want the minister to 
be beaten over the head with this one too 
hard. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: You don’t have a common 
interest. 

Dr. Mustard: The membership of the coun- 
cil is often of people who have considerable 
experience from the jurisdiction from which 
they come. They have their own network of 
expertise in handling some aspects, But you 
are right, we do not want to become a bottle- 
neck in the process of handling the material. 

Mr. McClellan: You have set yourselves a 
time frame of 30 days? 

Dr. Mustard: That’s right. 

Mr. McClellan: I expect you'll be indicat- 
ing in your annual report whether you're able 
to live within the time frame of your own 
process in doing the review of standards. 
We'll await your next report with consider- 
able interest. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I have a related question. 
Can we be assured that the ministry will 
move aggressively as the advisory council in 
actually setting the standards and regulations 
once you get the report? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: There’s no reason that I 
know of that we won’t be moving as expedi- 
tiously as possible. 
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Mr. McClellan: Have you committed your- 
self formally to follow the final step of 
phase three, which is to obtain cabinet ap- 
proval for standards within 30 days of the 
receipt of the report of the advisory council’s 
review? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I believe I seconded that 
recommendation. 

Mr. McClellan: Again, we'll be watching 
to see what happens. I mean that quite seri- 
ously. I think one of the really useful— 
among other things, one of the most laudable 
components of the advisory council’s process 
is that it sets out a sequence of time dead- 
lines for each of the stages. We’re very anxi- 
ous that those time deadlines be followed, 
particularly within the ministry. 

With respect to the 60 substances—again, 
I’m straying more than a little bit into 
strange territory here—the 60 substances in 
group two are at what phase of the process? 
They're at the identification phase? 

Dr. May: There are not 60 substances in 
group two. There are 60 substances in the 
total list. We have attacked seven in the 
first group, and I think we have eight in the 
second group and 10 in the third group. The 
way we deal with these is not in any particu- 
lar order. As more and more information 
comes to light we may change the priority 
on certain ones in that list. 

Mr. Mackenzie: That doesn’t mean you 
could get them dropped from one group to 
the other and we could end up— 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: If there are reasons 
demonstrated to expedite we’re committed to 
do that, to expedite one single substance 
from any part of the list. I have an under- 
standing that we'll expedite that substance. 
I've sent letters out on three or four sub- 
stances already to labour and management 
and we have a consultant trying to produce 
the figures now on three or four substances. 


Mr. McClellan: Maybe what would be 
helpful is if your staff could give us a copy 
of the complete list with a breakdown of 
which group each of the substances is in. 
Then we can come back to the advisory 
council time frame and try to understand, for 
illustrative purposes at least, where specific 
substances fit into the time slot and into the 
ministry's flow chart or timetable. or what- 
ever you want to call it. I think there’s a lot 
of concern and interest in the speed with 
which the ministry is proceeding to develop 
standards and guidelines, 

[9:15] 
Mr. Mackenzie: That information would 


not only be helpful but I think might also 
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do a fair amount to defuse some of the criti- | 
cisms that you run into, Mr. Minister. If we 
had some idea of the categories you've al- | 
ready put these substances in and where they 
stand then we can do a little more accurate _ 
measuring of if and when we're getting the - 
results we’re looking for. | 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: As I have said, there’s a _ 
clear understanding that if there’s some _ 
reason to expedite from one list to another 
we're prepared to do that. 


Mr. Mackenzie: As long as that doesn’t 
work in reverse, and by a series of expediting 
moves find that we're not getting action on 
some of them that otherwise would have 
been up to the top of the list. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: We can only do what’s 
feasible. ] 
Mr. McClellan: I wanted to ask a question — 
around the council’s role with the state of — 
the art, around the recognition of potential | 
new chemical hazards. I must confess that I _ 
don’t quite understand the material set out q 
in the report. | 
Could you give me a synopsis of your 
recommendation and where you understand 
your recommendation to sit with the ministry 
at this point, and what your role will be with — 
respect to potential new chemical hazards? 


Dr. Mustard: The problem here is one | 
of trying to apply new knowledge to an area 
in which it’s never really been applied be- 
fore. I think all of you have become aware 
that during the last 10 years—particularly | 
the last five years—we’ve become extremely | 
conscious of environmental chemicals and | 
their role in cancer. t 

The difficulty has been that almost all 
of our understanding of the role of this 
has been a result of analysis of problems 
where somebody has spotted something un- 
usual, such as unusual forms of cancer of | 
the liver, and has tracked it down to maybe 
something related to the work place. I sup- 
pose you can call that retrospective detec- 
tion. . 

‘With the increasing sophistication as re- 
search progresses about how chemical sub- 
stances can cause cancer, there has been 
developed a series of approaches which may 
allow one to do some prediction. The 
dilemma one faces is that the application of 
studies in laboratories and involving animals | 
are not necessarily immediately applicable 4 
to man. | 

There has been developed in the last five 
years a Series of approaches that allow one | 
to try to detect substances which modify | 
the behaviour of cells in experimental situa- | 














































tions in animals. In a number of countries, 
experimental approaches are being tried to 
see if these can be used as predictors of 
substances which are likely to be damaging. 

Secondly, as the classification of sub- 
stances which can be damaging improves, 

there are groups of chemicals in which you 
can have high levels of suspicion. It is 
possible to set up approaches to monitor 
them, both experimentally in animal studies 
| and also to monitor them if they are in use 
involving humans, to see what can take 
_ place. 

_ What is set forth here is a set of recom- 
mendations which are guidelines by which 
one tries to say how we should be structur- 
ing things to cope with this in the future. 
You have in the report, the way council is 
set up, the ministry response to it. I 
think the ministry’s response is fair. It says 
they accept a large proportion of the recom- 
mendations. 

To implement some of them would be very 
difficult in terms of the state of the art at 
the moment, but I do think we should all 
expect to see our ministry, in collaboration 
with other ministries in Canada—and I would 
emphasize this point—to be setting up systems 
to look to the future. 

_- As you know, the new Canadian Centre 
for Occupational Health and Safety has 
‘been established. This surely is one field in 
which a national centre working in colla- 
oration with the provinces can do a very 
progressive program for us in trying to 
monitor and predict and inform about these 
things in terms of how you try to identify, 
how you set up systems for monitoring. I 
realize the language is difficult to understand. 
The principle is to be progressive and to be 
alert to the prospects for the future. You will 
mote there is advice to the previous minister 
about the role of the Canadian centre and 
this is one of the things we emphasize. 
The member for Hamilton East (Mr. Mac- 
kenzie) will note the Canadian centre is 
PE ee iitony and, we. haps. he .wall 
give it full support so it can fulfil its 
national role. This might help solve some 
of the problems. It is an interesting example 
‘that a country in collaboration with the pro- 
vincial ministries can do something exciting 
‘in relation to that advising memorandum. 
| He will have every right to ask the question 
‘in one to two years to see what our progress 
has been. I hope the council will be asking 
at question of the ministry anyway. 

_ Mr. McClellan: If I can go back to the 
minister, because of your response to the 
advisory council’s memorandum on the sub- 


| 
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ject, April 9, 1979, set out in the final para- 
graph, and J will read it: “While I support 
in principle the council’s recommendations 
I am concerned about a number of specific 
points and I have therefore provided a 
commentary.” 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: What page are you on? 


Mr. McClellan: Page 72. Can you give us 
a synopsis of the points at variance with the 
recommendations from the advisory council? 


Hon, Mr. Elgie: Could I ask Dr. May to 
help me in that? 

Mr. McClellan: Yes, certainly. Just in a 
nutshell. I don’t want an enormously de- 
tailed and laborious answer. I was curious 
to know what you found difficult about the 
recommendations from the advisory council. 


Dr. May: Yes, the greatest difficulty we 
had was identifying those chemicals currently 
in use in Ontario. We do not have an inven- 
tory of any size that will cover the 200,000 
chemicals known or thought to be used in 
various chemical processes or in plants. 

We had planned to develop an inventory. 
This is a very time-consuming exercise. It 
means visiting virtually every plant or hav- 
ing contact with individual plants and get- 
ting them to provide a list of all chemicals 
in current uSe. 

We have looked at many options and we 
find that what we think is probably the quick- 
est way to do this, because we need this list 
very quickly, is to adopt for our own use an 
inventory currently available. The one we 
prefer is the Environmental Protection 
Agency’s inventory. 

The way we are currently considering 
using this is when a company is using a sub- 
stance listed in that inventory, it will be des- 
ignated as an old substance. When any addi- 
tional chemical is introduced into that plant, 
if we already have it recorded as being in 
use elsewhere in Ontario or it is included in 
that inventory, it would also be an old sub- 
stance. When a substance is introduced not 
in use elsewhere and not included in the in- 
ventory, that will be a new one and its use 
will not be permitted until it has gone 
through certain testing procedures. 

Mr. McClellan: I understand now. 

Dr. May: The only way we could do that 
and do that quickly is by some system like 
that. Otherwise we calculate it would take 
four years to get even half of the informa- 
tion we need. 

Mr. McClellan: Right. So, in a nutshell, 
you' can’t know which chemicals to pretest 
because you don’t know the total range of 
chemicals in use? 
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Dr. May: That is right. 

Mr. McClellan: How quickly will you have 
the inventory? 

Dr. May: We think we should have that 
reviewed and ready for use in about six 
months. 

Mr. McClellan: From that point on, how 
will you be in a position to know, first, when 
new chemicals are introduced and through 
what processes? 


Dr. May: We are going to have those 
plants notify us of those chemicals currently 
in their stock list and from that particular 
time establish a deadline beyond which 
everything has to be screened. 

If it is not included in that inventory it is 
a new substance and will have to go through 
all the testing procedures, We will have to 
be satisfied that in its use the necessary pro- 
tective measures are there and everybody is 
informed about the hazards before it can be 
introduced. 


Mr. McClellan: That is a requirement 
under section 21(2) of the act? 


Dr. May: That’s right. 


Mr. McClellan: What kind of progress is 
being made in developing, together with the 
federal government, some kind of facility for 
pretesting? Once Dr. May has his inventory 
and companies are reporting new chemicals 
which will require pretesting, how will the 
pretesting take place and who will do it? 

Dr. May: This, again, we are taking up 
with the Canadian centre. A president has 
only recently been appointed to be the opera- 
tional head of that centre. We already had 
discussions with him on this particular sub- 
ject and it is a very high priority on his 
program. 

Mr. McClellan: Do you expect them to be 
in a position to do that when you start telling 
him when new chemicals are being used? 

Dr. May: Either to do it themselves or to 
get it done through well established and 
creditable agencies. 

Mr. McClellan: But you expect that within 
six months they will have the capacity to do 
the required pre-market testing? 

Dr. May: To either do it or farm it out to 
get it done, yes. 

Mr. McClellan: Finally, what is the role of 
the advisory council in this? Do you have an 
ongoing role around pre-market testing of 
potential chemical hazards? 

Dr. Mustard: No. I don’t see us having a 
specific role in that, but as an advisory coun- 
cil I think the council will consider its role 
as one of reviewing from time to time with 
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the ministry what it is doing in this par- | 
ticular area. If the members of council are | 
unhappy with the progress that is being made, 
I am sure the council will want to draw this — 
to the attention of the minister, either inform- | 
ally or formally depending upon council’s _ 
mood over that particular situation. | 

Mr. McClellan: Thank you. | 


Mr. Bounsall; I have two or three ques- 
tions on the activities of the council. A 
couple of the initiatives which the council 
took on for the year—the year being the © 
budgetary year, two-thirds of the way along | 
now—you may well have completed, One | 
was to give advice through an advisory memo- | 
randum to the minister on occupational hear- 
ing loss. Has that been tendered? 


Dr. Mustard: The task force reported to | 
the council in November and then with its _ 
revised draft today. The council spent about _ 
six hours going through the report today. I | 
would think that without there being any | 
further snags, because of the process council | 
uses, that should be in the ministry’s hands |, 
no later than January 16. | 


Mr. Bounsall: Is there substantial disagree- _ 
ment on it or is that just the time to prepare | 
it? | 

Dr. Mustard: There isn’t substantial dis- 
agreement but when you move into this 
area, and under the conditions on which we 
were asked to set it up, you move into a host | 
of very major issues in a series of domains. | 
There is not just the question of the standard, — 
but there is the question of prevention, there | 
is the question of engineering design, et | 
cetera, and all of these have all kinds of | 
implications, When you have a council as 
heterogeneous as the council that you struck 
—with management, labour and the public | 
on it—you are going to have a lot of debate | 
about some of the points and the balance | 
and the emphasis. So it is the process. a | 

It is important for me to underline to you | 
that the council works as a whole in taking | 
these reports and shaping them. What you 
see in this thing is the result of a debate that 
has gone on among these component forces | 
and what you have is an agreement on this. — 
I don’t think there is a substantial disagree- 
ment in terms of the basic principles, but it 
is a question of ensuring that they are com- 
fortable with the evidence as put forward. 

One of the things they spent a long time 
debating today, to give you some example 
of the problem, is, they said, “Could you not 
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do a real cost-benefit analysis? What is the | 
impact of dropping the regulation to, say, 85 
decibels? What does that mean in terms of © 





industrial cost and what does that mean in 
terms of prevention?” 


[9:30] 


_ We spent a long part of our time trying 
to go through the information which was 
available upon which to base that analysis 
and the council came to the conclusion that 


a base could be established to do it in the 


future. It is that kind of thing which I think 
the council would consider important. You 


_ can take problems such as this and give them 


a very careful examination in terms of costs 
and benefits in a sector which has a con- 
siderable cost to society as you try to reduce 
the effective noise and hearing loss. 
_ ‘Mr. Bounsall: Today was the first day of 
debate on it? 

Dr. Mustard: No, no. It was the final day 


of debate on it. 


Mr. Bounsall: So you are now ready to 


_ write the report? 


Dr. Mustard: No, the text has been 


written. 


Mr. Bounsall: So why does it take from 
between now and until January 16 for it to 


_ get to the minister? 


Dr. Mustard: Let me tell you that the 


process that we use— 


Mr. Bounsall: The mail is slow, and that 


_ is worth one month. 


Dr. Mustard: Let me go at it a little bit 


_ differently. The council, of course, is com- 
- posed of people who are part-time, as they 
' should be. We do our reports by involving 
members of the community; that is, a mem- 


the constituency that is 


‘ber of the council is usually chairman of the 


task force and then we appoint people from 
outside, labour, 


management expertise, who are assigned 


_ with the task of coming together when they 


have time to prepare the report. They are 


~ not ever full-time. 


Arthur Gladstone and his staff have their 
support in the writing of the document. They 
prepare the document and they spend a large 
amount of time researching and talking with 


- people in different constituencies to bring it 
together. They have prepared a draft docu- 


ment which is some 20 pages, which we had 


| a go atia month ago. 


The council felt there should be something 
examined further and changed. That was 


handled by the task force which then pre- 


sented it again today and the council—it is 


like a hungry dog, if I can describe it that 
' way, a bunch of bull terriers—wants to go at 
it because the report becomes the council's 
report to the minister. 
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In that process, there are three draftings 
of it required because of the emphasis which 
members of the council wish to make. That 
task force will want to see it again and I 
have to get them to come together. Some of 
them come from Timmins, some of them 
come from Sudbury and they have to be able 
to come to Toronto to look at it. Otherwise 
you try to push through a document which 
has not had the full input of all the people. 
Council has been very careful to ensure that 
is present. Christmas and New Year’s' holi- 
days are an added bind. I would hate to say 
we could get it in before January 16. Hope- 
fully, we will get it in sooner. 

Mr. Bounsall: Okay. Where are you on 
the advisory memorandum on occupational 
health records? 

Dr. Mustard: You mean the one on infor- 
mation that is on here? Let me look at the 
list you are looking at. 

Mr. Bounsall: A report prepared by the 
ministry said one of your initiatives for the 
year 1979-80 would be to prepare advice and 
submit an advisory memorandum to the 
minister on occupational health records. This 
is a ministry document, not one of your 
documents. 

Dr. Mustard: I think that is what I am 
looking at. Which page are you onP 

Mr. Bounsall: I am on page four of the 
explanatory material for the estimates, at the 
top. 

Dr. Mustard: Okay, it is here. That infor- 
mation has gone in. If the word “confiden- 
tiality” had appeared I’d understand the sig- 
nificance of that cryptic note more clearly, 
That has gone in. The matter is in the minis- 
ter’s hands. This is about what you do with 
a medical record in the field of occupational 
health and safety and the question of confi- 
dentiality of information. 

Mr. Bounsall: What did you decide? What 
did you advise? 

Dr. Mustard: Have you got the advisory 
memorandum? Well I will be talking off the 
top of my head. I am getting kind of old and 
at my age I am losing a certain number of 
neuro-synapses per day. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: More if you drink. 

Dr. Mustard: Our advice was that an indi- 
vidual had a right to the access of informa- 
tion about his health. There is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion in this area. I must say, Mr. 
Minister, we have not had your response to 
our advice so perhaps I am going ahead of 
things here. 

Basically, there are certain areas where 
one might wish protection, but essentially the 
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feeling of council was that if there is an avail- 
able record about somebody, under certain 
circumstances which may have to be quali- 
fied occasionally, that individual had a right 
to know what that information was. 

Mr. Bounsall: So the individual, in the 
case of an occupational health hazard or sus- 
pected one, will have to ask individually for 
their own health records which they could 
then turn over for collective use. It would 
go through the individual. That individual 
had the right to get it all. 

Dr. Mustard: That is right. Information 
about his medical record. The other side of 
the answer is, the Krever royal commission 
is also dealing with this issue. 

Mr. Bounsall: Is the minister withholding 
his response until the commission reports in 
this area? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Pardon me, what stage are 
we on that? By the way, the council sub- 
mitted a brief to the Krever commission on 
its own, as did this ministry. 

Dr. Mustard: Actually this is not an ad- 
visory memorandum officially, it is a letter 
response to you in request to your asking 
council’s views on this. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: What stage are we at in 
preparing that response? 

Dr. May: I think it is almost completed. 

Mr. Bounsall: What is the response? 

Dr. May: I haven’t got it with me. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Does it involve the ques- 
tions the steel workers have raised in the 
Red Lake and arsenic problem, questions of 
medical records and confidentiality? 


Dr. May: On the screening tests that are 
being carried out and the question of con- 
fidentiality and identity of individuals, yes. 


Mr. Bounsall: There’s one other point 
about the subcommittees of the council that 
rather slightly amuses me. Perhaps I don’t 
recognize the seriousness of it, but it just 
strikes me as being rather peculiar that the 
council’ would have a task force on public 
hearings or public meetings of the council. 
What on earth are they trying to decide? 
Surely it is not whether or not to have public 
meetings on setting of standards? Is it the 
format of public meetings? 

Dr. Mustard: That task force has now 
been disbanded. I will be very blunt with 
you, the chairman of council has tried to dis- 
suade his colleagues that the council should 
serve a real function between the consti- 
tuency which is impacted on by the Ministry 
of Labour’s role in this area and the ministry. 

Many members of council, the good citi- 
zens, are a bit wary of what this may mean. 
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What I have tried to do, and tried to get the 
task force to do, is to look at the question as: 
to how could this council allow for inter- | 
action with the constituency out there about. 
issues that involve a debate. We really have. 
bitten into the first area and we are going 
through the experimental stage to see if we: 
can work as a buffer body, to be bruised by 
the constituency out there and hopefully 
bruised by the other side of the government 
itself, which is the sign that you have been) 
reasonably successful. 

What we have done, and this comes out. 
of the deliberations of that task force, is’ 
looked at the question of the safety associa- | 
tions, which some of you are familiar with, | 
and their role. It always has been a contro-. 
versial area and there are several reports in 
the archives over the last 20 years which | 
testify to this. We were hearing all kinds of | 
implications and rumours about what their | 
future should be and why the Bill 70, and so. 
we decided, collectively, as a council that we 
should really take on the subject of what 
might be the future role of the safety. 
associations. 

We have met with the safety associations | 
and articulated to them—I am now going 
through the product of what that task force. 
then did—met with them, which was part of | 
a public hearing, open meeting, in which we 
said to all safety associations, “please come. 
when your colleagues are talking. Anybody 
can come if they want to, including the 
Wormen’s Compensation Board and_ the 
ministry staff.” 

They gave us their briefs as to what they 
might be doing for the future. We then pre- 
pared a position paper, which has gone out 1 
to everybody, about what we think might be 
some considerations about the safety associa-_ 
tion, perhaps some considerations, some 
issues we brought forward about what we 
think are challenges that they have to [ 
meet, including some comments that we 
have about the very positive and the very | 
novel role many of them play in this field 
of occupational health and safety. : 

Some of those things we have raised are | 
a real challenge, I think they can really cause» 
some agony and some of them they abso- 
lutely disagree with. But we have said, | 
“We would like you now to meet with | 
us in February in formal sessions of the” 
council in which you can prepare your re- ° 
sponses to the things in this document that © 
you agree with and you disagree with.” We — 
set it up as a two-stage process. A couple | 
of the areas are very controversial issues ' 
and we will have a second set of hearings 
in July. 
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4 It is anticipated that out of the results 
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of the February hearings we will submit 
to the minister, by the end of this fiscal 
year—and that is an optimism on my part— 
of the safety association in the 1980s. 
' That is going through its process with this 
committee set-up, and it’s an interesting sort 
| of taking an area, a constituency, setting out 
/a challenge as to what we think of some 
| of the issues, getting a response, getting a 
[ 
back, out of which we will draw up an 
advisory memorandum for the minister. 
Mr. Bounsall: So it’s determined to have 
it in to the safety associations’ area and you 
can see Other areas in which you take that 
| same format of public meetings? 
yes. 
| Mr. Bounsall: So the council really has 
agreed on public hearings? 
sure the whole council has. But I got them 
going om this one in the hope that if they 
find it successful they will feel comfortable 





our first advisory memorandum on the role 
of process to have set it up with the idea 
| document out, and then getting their feed- 
these public hearings? You have now taken 

Dr. Mustard: I think one would see this, 
Dr. Mustard: The chairman has, I’m not 
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‘Mr. Bounsall: Are they deferring their 
decision on whether public hearings— 

Dr. Mustard: No, I think they accept the 
principle in this kind of situation, that it is 
a good role for the council to play in this 
instance. 





__ Mr. Bounsall: You say, “in this situation.” 
Are you saying that council may well say, 
/“It works fine with the safety associations, 
‘but we can’t see other areas that it would 
‘work in?” Just what do you mean by the 
‘phrase, “in this instance,” in this context? 
| Dr. Mustard: I guess I am saying that if 
ie want to look at it in a straightforward 
‘manner it is an area where there is a 
‘Specific issue that should be addressed, in- 
volving groups. I think they have now be- 
.come comfortable that that is a good way 
to do things. I think one of the concerns 
they had, because indeed it is an almost 
impossible task for a council this size to 
‘be able to do, is simply to go around and 
have sessions without there actually being 
specific issues on what the session is going 
to be about. That is the concern. We 
couldn’t do the other, because we just don’t 
have the time, or the staff. 


Mr. Bounsall: So if there is a constituency 
observable or identifiable, as a group you 














would anticipate the council having no 
problems having public hearings with that 
group? 

Dr. Mustard: That’s right. Specific issues. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to ask one specific question. I wonder, Dr. 
Mustard, if you know of a study that is 
being conducted by Dr. Robert Morgan of 
the University of Toronto, into the effects 
of a worker returning home after being 
exposed to some dangerous substance in 
the work place, and the effects on his family? 
If so, do you know by whom that is being 
funded, and what role, if any, do you or 
your council have in that study? 

Dr. Mustard: That’s not one of our areas 
of knowledge, or responsibility. 

Mr. Wildman: Is that being done by the 
federal government? 

‘Dr. May: No. There is a study under way 
of the effects on reproduction in the wives 
of workers in steel companies. That is being 
funded by the lottery fund. We had a pro- 
gress report four or five months ago. The 
final report isn’t due for another two to 
three months. 

Mr. Wildman: I see, and that is the one 
I was referring to? 

Dr. May: So far as I know, yes. That is 
the only one I know of. 

Mr. Wildman: I understand a study was 
initiated about a year ago at Algoma Steel 
by Dr. Morgan, and he was hoping when 
he had that completed to extend that to 
Stelco and to Sysco. I was wondering, if 
he was going to Sysco, is this being funded 
by the Ontario government? I have no objec- 
tion to it but I just wish to know. 

Dr. May: Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Wildman: The report I have said 
this was being funded by the Ministry of 
Labour. 

Dr. May: Through the lottery fund. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: No, but you are talking 
about the municipal— 

Mr. Wildman: No, Sysco in Nova Scotia. 
I don’t have any objection to Dr. Morgan 
carrying out a study there, but I am just 
wondering if he was— 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: If that is part of the 
grant? No, that was not part of our grant. 

Mr. Wildman: I see. I understand there 
were previous studies done along the same 
lines of the effects on workers taking home 
asbestos fibres; the effects on their children, 
and their families, and also the effects on 
children of workers in the lead industry. 
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Were those studies also funded by the On- 
tario ministry? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: No, I believe the asbestos 
study was a Scarborough medical officer of 
health study. Dr. Fitzgerald did that study. 
That really, as I think Dr. Mustard is sug- 
gesting, is in the area of public health. We 
have in specific cases, as Dr. May men- 
tioned, given some lottery funds to studies 
but the dividing line between what is a 
public health matter and occupational matter 
is a difficult one. 


[9:45] 

Mr. Wildman: That is basically why I 
raised that, because I am wondering, what- 
ever the results of this study, who is respon- 
sible for acting on it. For instance, I under- 
stand the results of the study into asbestos 
showed there was some indication of ‘asbestos 
fibres being taken home by workers on their 
clothes or on their hair or on their skin, and 
apparently this had some relationship to 
problems encountered by members of their 
families. It was shown, also, that children 
of workers involved in the lead industry 
seem to have more lead in their systems than 
children of workers involved in other indus- 
tries. 

If in those studies and in the study into 
the workers in the steel industry in the coke 
ovens and in the foundries, you were to find 
that these workers, their children or wives 
were being adversely affected, who is re- 
sponsible for acting upon the findings of 
these studies? It is not only the workers who 
are involved. In a way, you are talking about 
the indirect effect of the work place on 
people who are not working in that work 
place. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: The lead studies are, 
I tbelieve, the Toronto medical officer of 
health studies, and, of course, that is the 
area where the responsibility would lie. I 
think you have raised a very good point. In 
the Red Lake studies that are going on 
there has been a division of responsibility, 
with Health having a certain responsibility 
and Labour having certain responsibility for 
the occupational aspect. That is a line that 
in the future does have to be very carefully 
drawn. 

I am concerned about your mention of 
Keith Fitzgerald’s study, because I know 
Keith very well and when I spoke to him 
about the study three or four months ago 
he was quite clear in saying that he found 
no effects on the families. He did indicate 
that perhaps there was a need to do a fol- 
low-up now, several years having elapsed. 
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Or are you referring to a study I don't know | 
about? ft 
Mr. Wildman: I am sorry, Mr. Minister, ri 
don’t know. All I have is a report of an — 
interview done with Dr. Morgan, who was | 
explaining what he was doing, and he refer-— 
red to the other two studies in the interview. | 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: I have spoken with Dr. | 
Fitzgerald about that and that is my infor- | 
mation, but you have raised a very good © 
point. q 
Mr. Wildman: In terms of the study 
carried out by Dr. Morgan in the steel in-— 
dustry, in how many months do you expect | 
to get a report? | 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: 
three months. 
Mr. Wildman: I see. Has he extended his | 
study to Stelco as well as Algoma Steel? 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Not to my knowledge. 
Mr. Wildman: Okay, thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty has a 
supplementary. :, 
Mr. Haggerty: I believe it was mentioned | 
last year in one of your reports that an 
Ontario lottery was sponsoring a number of 
studies in certain areas of occupational — 
health. Could you tell me what areas the © 
studies were to cover in occupational health, | 
how many of them had been completed, and — 
when can we expect some of these reports? | 
Dr. May: There are some 50 studies | 
funded so far. I don’t have the list with me | 
but I can certainly make that available. ! 
Mr. Haggerty: I thought we were covering 
that pretty well right now, with the com- 
ments we had passed. : 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Dr. May didn’t bring that | 
material with ‘thim. 
Mr. Haggerty: All right, fine. a 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, I have a | 
couple of questions on matters I am con , 
cerned about. First of all, since the health | 
and safety council has been established in 
Hamilton, has there been any study made 
as far as health is concerned in the Domtar | 
gypsum plant in Caledonia or Hagersville? | 
Does Dr. May have any information on that? — 
Dr. May: There has been an investigation 
carried out at Domtar some time within the 
last three months, if I remember correctly. — 
Mr. G.I. Miller: Do you know if there | 
is a report on that? f 
Dr. May: I don’t recall. I can get that 4 
when we come to occupational health. | 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Aren’t we in that area — 
now? What are we discussing? > | 







I would think two to | 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: The main office, advisory 
council on occupational health and safety, 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I ask the question be- 
cause we did have one chap who had been 
working at Domtar in Caledonia and he has 
contracted cancer. I advised him to get in 
touch with the health and safety council 
to see if there was any indication it was 
derived from his working there for 25 to 
80 years. Is there any indication that work- 
ing either below ground or in the mill itself 
would contribute to this? 

_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: Is there any carcinogenic 
potential identified to date, Roger? 

Dr. May: Not as I recall. 

| Mr. Haggerty: What about silicate? Sili- 
cosis? 

_ ‘Hon. Mr. Elgie: Silicate? Any carcino- 
genic implications that we know of? 

Dr. May: No. 

Dr. Mustard: We have not received, as 
far as I am aware, any requests from any- 
one in our role as an advisory council about 
problems of this kind. 


_ Mr. G. I. Miller: It has not been brought 
_to your attention? 
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' Dr. Mustard: No, and I suspect it nor- 
‘mally would not be brought to our attention. 
If it were we would do our best to advise 
‘the person where to go to get the best ad- 
‘vice about the problem. That is not a role 
‘we have seen the advisory council in. We 
would have a great deal of difficulty with 
our staffing to be able to be anything more 
‘than a guide to try to direct the person to 
the right source to get suitable advice. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Where would you direct 
‘someone in order to come up with an answer 
and with financial support for the family if 
it puts them in a difficult position? 

Dr. Mustard: My advice would be to 
consult with my colleagues to see where it 
would be. One place to look for advice 
would be within the ministry's own section 
on occupational health. There are consider- 
‘ations in terms of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, et cetera, which can be looked 
upon for advice and guidance and there is 
machinery set up to handle these problems 
when they occur. 

' Mr. G. I. Miller: Is this not part of the 
role of the health and safety council? 

* Dy. Mustard: No, it’s not. Our staffing is 
such that we would find it extremely difficult 
to be able to do it. Our role is to advise the 
ministry. 

- Hon. Mr. Elgie: Not to advise the public. 
The public has access to the occupational 
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health and safety division for answers to 
those questions, or to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board by way of presenting some- 
thing as a possible claim. The function of 
the advisory council is set out in Bill 70, 
section 10, subsection 7, which was approved 
by the Legislature about a year ago. “The 
function of the advisory council is . . . and 
it has the power to make recommendations 
to the minister relating to programs . . .” 
indeed, to advise the minister on matters 
relating to occupational health and safety, 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What is the record? Do 
you have any tabulation on the records of 
people who have worked a long period of 
time at Domtar or Calectronic or Canadian 
Gypsum, Hagersville? 

Dr. Mustard: That question should really 
be answered from within the ministry, which 
has the information in the records. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Where would that infor- 
mation be? 


Dr. May: I would need to get the record 
out. If we have done an investigation in 
Domtar or the two places you referred to, 
then it will be recorded there as to what the 
exposures were. 


Mr. Bounsall: Have you ever been asked 
to do one? 


Dr. May: I believe one was done within 
the last three months but I can’t recall the 
details. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think it was Domtar. In 
the last three months there was a request to 
review something at Domtar. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: That may be the par- 
ticular case I am referring to. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: If you- give us the name 
and information then Dr. May will bring it 
back to you. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I will do that. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any more ques- 
tions of Dr. Mustard? Shall item one of vote 
2401 carry? 


Mr. Bounsall: I just have one small area, 
Mr. Chairman, dealing with the women’s ad- 
visory. I might just preface my remarks by 
saying when we come to the estimates of 
the Ministry of Labour we see more women 
in the audience than we see in most of the 
other ministries. It indicates the women’s ad- 
visory in the Ministry of Labour is perhaps 
doing a somewhat better job of placing 
women in rather more responsible positions 
than the other ministries. 

It is perhaps not surprising that both the 
women’s crown employee’s office and the 
women’s bureau are within the same minis- 
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try. However the question I would like to 
ask is how many women over the course of 
a year within the Ministry of Labour have 
made meaningful, upward advances in their 
categories as a result of your work? 


Ms. Kendall: Within the individual cate- 
gories or promotions into other areas? 


Mr. Bounsall: Both. 


Ms. Kendall: Which year do you have in 
mind? The most up-to-date figures we have? 


Mr. Bounsall: The last 12 months. 


Ms. Kendall: We have had a number of 
quite significant breakthroughs in the last 12 
months. One of the most important ones is 
the industrial health and safety branch, where 
we have a new training program. Out of eight 
positions filled, six of them were women. 
This is a really good breakthrough in our 
ministry. 

Mr. Bounsall: What level in occupational 
health and safety are we talking about? 


Ms. Kendall: These are training positions 
at the industrial safety officer 1 level, which 
is a new program in our ministry, This is 
the first time we have had six out of eight 
positions go to women. 


Mr. Haggerty: That is a good average. 
Mr. Bounsall: What other areas? 


Ms. Kendall: Quite a number of the execu- 
tive assistants in our ministry are women; 
program analysts; administrative assistants; 
the women are doing particularly well in the 
middle level of administrative positions. 

We also recently had a breakthrough into 
the program executive level, arbitration of- 
ficer, won by Jean Read who is a senior 
mediator, This is our first outside of the 
women’s program within the Ministry of 
Labour. We are very pleased about that. 

Mr. Bounsall: Most of this has occurred 
within the last 12 months? 


Ms. Kendall: It has been a progression. 
Quite a lot of it has come to a head in the 
last 12 months, yes, based on the work done 
in previous years. 

Mr. Bounsall; With all that progress you 
have enumerated to us, I assume there is 
still some room for further breakthroughs? 

Ms. Kendall: Yes. 


Mr. Bounsall: In what areas are you hop- 
ing to break through? 


Ms. Kendall: Two areas I would like to 
break through in are construction safety and 
mining health and safety, now that we have 
the Occupational Health and Safety Act 
which permits women to go down the mines, 
If we can encourage women to go down the 
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mines then maybe we can encourage them to | 
become mining engineers. 

Mr. Bounsall: I have heard it said to me 
in that regard that the miners had fought 
some 40 or 50 years ago to try to keep 
them out of the mines because of the situa- 
tion that existed—perhaps not in this coun- 
try—where women and children were used | 
in those kinds of occupations. I find it a | 
little difficult to understand why women 
might want to go back in the mines. These 
would be in the inspector category. f 

Ms. Kendall: Yes. Z| 

Mr. Bounsall: Does that not require | 
backgrounds in either construction or mines 


Ms. Kendall: In mining, the background 
should be either in mills or mines. I ‘| 










visited some of the mills and there are | 
women already working there and apparently _ 
doing an extremely good job, according | 
the foreman up there. But so far they have ’ 
not been down in the mines. | 

There is a female mine rescue trainer | 
who graduated from the mine rescue train- 
ing school. Right up until the time she | 
graduated she was not able to work in the — 
mines. But as of October 1, if she wanted | 
to, she could. I suspect it will perhaps be | 
a long time before we get any female rep- 7 
resentation in the mining health and safety | 
branch. i 

Mr. Haggerty: I gather you are in favour | 
of putting women back in the mines, are | 
youP | 

Mr. Bounsall: In the inspection category, | 
why not? | 
[10:00] ‘4 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, a point Onn | 
clarification: There was a situation, as the | 
minister well knows, where in many cases | 
women in one-industry towns in the north, | 
where a mining company was a main em- | 
ployer, wished to gain apprenticeship or | 
roles in certain trades where most of the 
work would be on the surface. But some oF | 
the work was underground, and they were — 
effectively closed off from those apprentice- | 
ships because of the regulations which do not 
allow women to go underground. - . | 

With the change in the new act they now | 
can become apprentice electricians or what- 
ever, even though some of the work during — 
their apprenticeship may require them to © 
go underground. That was the reason for the — 
suggested change. 

Mr. Bounsall: You certainly reported to 
night rather significant progress. Are you 
happy with the progress made in the last 
12 months? 






















































Ms. Kendall: I think we have made very 
significant progress in the last 12 months. 
I think we have had a great deal of co- 
operation from all the directors. I’m really 
quite pleased with the progress we’ve made. 
_ Mr. Bounsall: Are the positions into which 
women have moved within the ministry 
significantly well-paid positions? 

_ Ms. Kendall: Pay is relative. 

Mr. Bounsall: Please explain that, They 
are getting paid the appropriate wage for 
the category to which they have moved? 
_ Ms. Kendall: That is correct. 


_ Mr. Bounsall: There is no pay discrimina- 
tion within the categories? 

_- Ms. Kendall: Absolutely not. Whenever 
we had two individuals with the same ex- 
perience, credentials and training hired into 
an Occupation there was absolutely no dif- 
ference in the pay they have received. For 
instance, in this industrial safety officer 
‘trainee position they all get the same amount 
of money. They are all starting at the bot- 
tom of the range. There is no difference 
at all. 

Any difference there might be in pay 
within a classification might relate to the 
difference in service. For instance, if a man 
has been in the classification for five years, 
he is at the top of the range. If a woman has 
just started, she is at the bottom, but then 
so would a man. That would be the only 
difference. If women are newer in the oc- 
cupation then they would be paid less only 
because of their service, not because of 
their sex. 


Mr. Bounsall: Because of their seniority. 
Ms. Kendall: That is correct. 


Mr. Bounsall: Might we expect you to 
be able to report to us a year from now 
that there have been significant break- 
in the mine and_ construction 
inspection? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Women working down 
in the mines? 

| Ms. Kendall: Of course, I have no control 
over who goes down the mines. 


| 





Mr. Bounsall: I’m talking about the inspec- 
tion course. The mine owners don’t dictate 
the inspection course. 


Ms. Kendall: But if a mining background 
is required to get into an inspector’s position 
and there are no women down the mines, I 
would not like to make a commitment that 
we can get women mine inspectors. I think 
t is basically a question of education, in 
that sense. We are not going to expect very 
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many changes in mining right now. You 
almost have to go back to the school system 
to encourage the women to go into occupa- 
tions that are going to lead them to work in 
the ministry. 

For example, in the labour relations area 
we are getting a lot of extremely capable 
women going into the Student Training in 
Industrial Relations program, and then going 
out and working in labour relations in in- 
dustry, from which I would hope we would 
get some new data. This is a long way down 
the road. It is a long-range process. You 
don’t make breakthroughs in an area like this 
overnight. So sometimes it suddenly seems 
as if there has been a lot of progress. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I hope you don’t lean on 
education a little too much, because it seems 
to me it has been an excuse for inaction, the 
need to do an educational job. I find in most 
trades or occupations there are people who 
have some experience. While there may be 
some public education needed, I just don’t 
like to see it as a defence. 


Mr. Bounsall: I have no further questions. 
Thank you. 


Vote 2401 agreed to. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, before you 
move on can we deal with a procedural 
matter as it relates to tomorrow morning? I 
understand that Mr. Philip, who was not 
here when we agreed a week ago to meet 
from nine to 10 tomorrow morning on the 
Ontario Highway Transport Board report, 
is not available tomorrow morning at all. 

He’s consulted with the other party mem- 
bers who assisted in the writing of the re- 
port, Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Lane. I 
understand they’re both willing to meet from 
seven to eight on Thursday of this week 
before the Ministry of Labour estimates in 
order to deal with the report on the hearings 
on the highway transport board. 

I think it is very important that we clean 
up that piece of business on our plate. I 
think a lot of people who appeared at the 
hearings expect to see a report. It would be 
important to see that report tabled in the 
House before adjournment. I would so move, 
that instead of meeting between nine and 10 
tomorrow morning we meet between seven 
and eight on Thursday. 


Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Lane: The subcommittee report is 
ready. We have gone over it and revised it a 
little bit, but it is ready. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I hope it won’t take very 
long. I have to agree with it, I think we need 
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the time. I was hoping to do it in less than 
an hour, but I agree with it. 

Mr. Chairman: We’re half an hour behind, 
so tomorrow morning we'll start the meeting 
at 9:30 instead of 10 if that’s agreeable. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I think we generally agree 
with that, yes. 

Mr. Chairman: ‘There’s another thing, 
since I’m on it, Mr. Van Horne suggested 
that we sit Monday night instead of just 
Tuesday: Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
to try to clean up these estimates. That 
would give us Thursday in the House; the 
last day pretty well. If that is satisfactory, 
report it to your House Jeader. We'll see if 
we can get permission for that. I have no 
objection. It’s whatever you think yourselves. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Can we come back to 
that again in tomorrow’s session? We haven't 
cleared it yet with the House leader. 

On vote 2403, women’s program: 

Ms. Bryden: I had asked earlier if I could 
speak on this vote, Mr. Chairman. I can't 
be here tomorrow morning, so I wonder if 
the Liberal member would permit me _ to 
have this chance? 

Mr. Haggerty: 'Maybe I can’t be here to- 
morrow morning either. 

Ms. Bryden: I had asked early on, even 
before you came tonight, if I could speak on 
this vote. 

Mr. Haggerty: How long are you going to 
be? 

Ms. Bryden: Twenty minutes maybe. 

Mr. Haggerty: Make it 20 minutes and 
you've got a deal. 

Ms. Bryden: Are we going to deal with 
the women crown employees office and the 
women’s bureau together? If that’s agreeable 
I'd rather deal with them as one vote. 

Mr. Chairman: There are just two items 
there. It doesn’t matter too much to me. 

Mr. Haggerty: I think we have in the 
past. 


Ms. Bryden: I’m somewhat disappointed 
to see that the estimates for these two 
activities are almost flat. Last year I was 
told there were 24 employees in the comple- 
ment of the women’s bureau and the women 
crown employees office. This year, according 
to the background information, there are 
only 17 employees. We seem to be going 
backwards in the number of people. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I don’t think that’s ac- 
curate. 


Mr. Chairman: Would the two ladies at 


the end identify yourselves and give your 
names for the Hansard recorder? 


b) 


4 


Ms. Clarke: Marnie Clarke, director of the 
women’s bureau. ; 
Ms. Burak: Rita Burak, director of the 


women crown employees office. We have 24. 


Ms. Bryden: Then the background notes, 


which state specifically, “Our present comple-_ 


ment is 17,” are wrong? 
Ms. Burak: That’s just the bureau. 


Ms. Bryden: The other seven are in the 


women crown employees office? 
Ms. Burak: Correct. 


Ms. Bryden: I noticed in your remarks, 
Mr. Minister, you mentioned that equal op- 


portunity was one of your strong interests | 
and you felt that was a very important part | 


of your mandate. I think the women’s bureau 


and the women crown employees office are | 
very important instruments of that policy and 
should be strengthened considerably as instru- _ 
ments, because there are still very many bar- — 
riers in the way of equal opportunity for — 
women in this province and in the public | 


service. 


If you look at the reports which come out | 
every year on the status of women crown | 
employees, there has been very little prog- — 
ress made between 1977 and 1978, certainly | 
according to the last report that I have for © 
1977-78. I hope the new report will show 
more progress in the women crown employ- 


ees’ status. Is the new report ready yet? 


Ms. Burak: We hope to have the report | 
ready for tabling in this session, probably ~ 
next week. There have been some improve- 


ments. It’s moving, I think, in the right direc- 
tion over the past few years. For example, 


the index of segregation, which is table six, | 
improved slightly in March 1979. There have © 
been further increases in the administrative © 
module and in the professional module. There 


have been some other increases. 


Ms. Bryden: The figure of women’s average 
salary as a percentage of men’s average salary | 
between 1977 and 1978 went down from 72 | 


to 70 per cent for the total public service. 
Ms. Burak: I have good news there. 
Ms. Bryden: It has gone up? 


Ms. Burak: It has gone up, yes. It rose ' 
slightly in March 1979, and in September © 
1979 it was up to 72.4 per cent, which is © 
higher than it has been at any point since 


1975. 


Ms. Bryden: It was 72.3 in 1977, so you | 
have really just regained the ground you lost. — 


Ms. Burak: Right. 


Mr. Bounsall; Was that because men’s sal- 
aries were depressed, or does it really repre- _ 


sent a gainP 


| 
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_ Ms. Burak: There were a number of factors 
in the increase. Certainly one factor is the 
slightly larger increase given to the office 
services and clerical services category in 
‘January 1979; a very large number of women 
received a higher percentage increase than 
a lot of men. In addition, the other factor 
would be that the improvements in the oc- 
cupational distribution impact on your salary 
status. That is what we have always hoped 
to do: diversify occupations so that the sal- 
ary picture would improve. 

Ms. Bryden: We still have quite a long 
way to go. Getting on to the question of 
equal pay for work of equal value, I notice 
the minister stated that Ontario has led all 
other provinces in the field of equal pay 
legislation, but really what he means is that 
we are the first province to enact such legis- 
lation. We are very good at putting words in 
‘the statute books, but generally they are 
words that do not seem to have very much 
effect in producing equal pay. I don’t have 
the latest figures on the number of com- 
plaints under the equal pay law, and the 
amount of the awards, but perhaps Marnie 
Clarke has those. 

Ms. Clarke: I have the figures for April 
to September of 1979. There were 21 investi- 
gations undertaken. Six employers were 
assessed, 29 employees benefited, and $37,000 
was collected in back pay. 

Ms. Bryden: You don’t have the figures for 
1978—for the 12 months? 

Ms. Clarke: Yes, I can give you 1978 to 
1979. I was telling you the good news first. 
In 1978 to 1979, 43 investigations were 
undertaken, eight employers were assessed, 
and 29 employees benefited, collecting $8,300 
| in back pay. 

Ms. Bryden: I think that indicates the 

weakness of the legislation—if only six em- 
_ployers in the last six months and only eight 
employers in the whole fiscal year were 
fapessed, and the amounts were very small. 
I think it is a defect in the legislation. 
__ As you mentioned in your speech on Bill 3, 
‘it is confined to equal pay in the same estab- 
lishment. There is a ceiling on the amount 
that can be collected. The employee really 
has to make the complaint. The onus is on 
her to prove the mark of equality and so on. 
‘It seems to me the legislation is not work- 
ing. To boast that we have led all the other 
provinces really does not mean anything if 
the legislation does not work. I think it is 
something we should be looking at. 


[10:15] 
I think we should be moving on to the 
equal pay for work of equal value concept. 












That is the only way you are going to remove 
the job ghettos and the stereotyping of 
women in certain occupations, They get 
lower pay because they are in those occupa- 
tions, even though they may be putting out 
the same effort and have the same qualifica- 
tions, the same degree of responsibility as in 
other jobs. 

I noticed in the debate on Bill 3, which 
was to provide the principle of equal pay for 
work of equal value and was a private mem- 
ber’s bill moved by my _ colleague, Mr. 
Bounsall, you stated that you were still look- 
ing for satisfactory answers as to how to 
implement it. You said, “Ultimately it may 
be that the equal value concept can be trans- 
lated into legislation, but there are many 
questions that remain to be answered, and 
therefore you could not support the bill. 

Then in your opening remarks before this 
committee this year you said it received the 
support of this party and received the sup- 
port of all parties. I know it was passed on 
second reading, but you yourself did not sup- 
port it. Have you started to change your 
mind? If all parties are supporting it, do you 
still feel it is not possible to implement this 
kind of legislation? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: What I was saying is 
that the Legislature voted on the bill and it 
was clearly indicated that there was support 
from members of all parties for the principle. 
I acknowledged that I had some sympathy 
with the principle, but went on to state 
some concerns I had with it. I think we have 
a forum coming up in January where the 
pros and cons can be evaluated by a stand- 
ing committee, Ms. Bryden. 

1 think while we are on this issue, if I 
may, if my recollection is correct we have 
recently had several more independent audits 
of companies. Is that not true, Ms. Clarke? 

Ms. Clarke: You mean in terms of equal 
pay? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Yes. Equal pay for equal 
work. 

Ms. Clarke: That is one reason I think we 
had some improvement in the field, that 
there was a great effort made to initiate 
complaints to see how— 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: We have not been rely- 
ing, at least in my recent term in office, Ms. 
Bryden, solely on the complaint mechanism. 
We have initiated some independent audits 
of companies. 

Mr. Bounsall: That is under the current 
employment standards legislation? 


Ms. Clarke: Yes. 
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Ms. Bryden: It is still not possible for 
employee class actions under the present law, 
is itP 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: If I read the newspapers 
and the legal journals correctly, class actions 
run into a considerable problem in this coun- 
try. We have the benefit in this committee of 
having a legal counsel here who can com- 
ment on the feasibility of class actions in 
this country. I know that about two months 
ago one of our well-known jurists was com- 
menting on the difficulties that there are in 
this country on class actions. Mr. Armstrong, 
do you have any comments about class 
actions? 


Ms. Bryden: I am just wondering whether 
we have time to go into this. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: You raised it. If you 
raised it, let us understand there are prob- 
lems with it. 


Mr. Armstrong: I didn’t come prepared 
with a treatise on the difficulties of class 
actions. It has been a while since I have 
practised in the courts, but a class action can 
be distinguished from an aggregation of in- 
dividual complaints. In order for an _indi- 
vidual to purport to represent a class there 
are certain things that have to be estab- 
lished: the identity of interest; the circum- 
stances giving rise to the complaint have to 
arise in the same circumstances; the measure 
of damages attributable to each one has to 
be related to the particular or to the approxi- 
mate cause of the complaint. 

There is a number of rather technical 
rules that have to be met. So when people 
speak of class actions, I think they under- 
estimate the threshold difficulties that have 
to be solved in order to initiate a proper 
class action. It has to be distinguished from 
a group complaint. As I understand the pres- 
ent legislation, there is nothing to prevent a 
number of individuals coming together and 
joining in the same complaint. In fact, I 
think that has happened in the past. 


Ms. Bryden: If there were 21 employees 
with six employers involved it did happen. 
I agree that we probably need to change the 
whole legal procedure legislation to embrace 
class actions in this country. They are more 
common in the United States, 

I would like to move on to the question 
of affirmative action through contract com- 
pliance. A year ago in the estimates, Mr. 
Minister, you said you were meeting with 
the Ontario Status of Women Council, which 
had prepared a paper on the subject of con- 
tract compliance as a means of providing 
equality of opportunity by requiring any- 
body receiving a contract or receiving any 
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public funds to set up an affirmative action — 
program. | 

You said you had an appointment to 
meet and discuss that report with the On- | 
tario Status of Women Council. Can you | 
tell us what the outcome of your meeting | 
was and whether you are looking at con- | 
tract compliance legislation? it 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I haven’t had a direct 
meeting with the Ontario Status of Women — 
Council on that issue. Have you, Ms. Clarke? 


Ms. Clarke: I believe we met with them, — 
but it was some time ago. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Was it on that issue? | 
Ms. Clarke: Yes. We met with them on | 
contract compliance in September 1978. 


Ms. Bryden: Yes, well the estimates were — 
back in December 1978 when you said you | 
were about to meet with them. an 

Ms. Clarke: Pardon me. That is the date — 
of the brief. I don’t have the date of the | 
meeting. a | 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Sorry, I can’t recall the | 
meeting. In any event as a result of reviews — 
of contract compliance on the issue of af- — 
firmative action I have held discussions with © 
one of my counterparts in Ottawa, as I men- | 
tioned in my opening remarks. The federal- 
provincial manpower needs committee has 
now established an affirmative action sub- — 
committee to deal particularly with the | 
matter of special needs. I would expect that | 
we will have pretty firm recommendations | 
coming within the next six months on the 
very sort of matter you are talking about. 

We need to evaluate more adequately 
the success of voluntary efforts, and they 
have been considerable, and we are stil ; 
involved in some considerable voluntary | 
effort. But I think we are at the stage now | 
where we have agreed to take part in a/ 


study. The new manpower chairman, Mr. 
Pollock, will be on that committee and there 
will be significant input from our women’s | 
bureau. | 

Ms. Bryden: Has Lynne Gordon, the chair- | 
man of the Ontario Status of Women’ 
Council, sent you a copy of her latest annual » 
report? It has some very specific recom- 
mendations on this subject in it. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: She probably has, but 
I do not recall having read it yet. 

Ms. Bryden: I would like to mention that 
she has eight recommendations on this sub- 
ject, The first one is “That as one of the 
largest employers in the province, the govem- 
ment must take the social responsibility of — 
being a leader with all companies, agencies, 
















et cetera who are privileged to receive funds 
from the government.” 

|. Then she has: “That because of the exten- 
sive background of knowledge presently re- 
lating to the government’s affirmative action 
plans with women crown employees, the 
| Ontario government initially adopt a pilot 
project of contract compliance for women.” 
Those are two very specific recommenda- 
tions. I would hope you would undertake 
to meet with her and perhaps with her 
council to discuss in more detail the kind 
of pilot project that the council has in mind. 
~ Hon. Mr. Elgie: I have no problem in 
talking. I meet with Ms. Gordon about 
/many matters and I will be pleased to dis- 
cuss that report with her. 


' Ms. Bryden: As a final matter, I am very 
concerned with minimum wage discrimina- 
tion against employees in liquor-serving 
establishments, since it is below $3. I think 
, it is only $2.50. This is mainly discrimina- 
| tion against women who are in the lower 
“paying jobs in the restaurant industry. Many 
of these lower paying jobs are in establish- 
“ments that serve liquor. They are being paid 
a minimum wage that is below the poverty 
line. Even $3 an hour works out to only 
$62,040 on a 40-hour week. 


_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: I'll take it! Give it to me 
again and J will take it. I’m going to apply 
for a job. 
Ms. Bryden: Sorry—$6,240 a year. It seems 
to me the argument that they make it up in 
‘tips is highly discriminatory, because the 
tips are very unevenly given. The tips are 
really a bonus for service and are an oppor- 
tunity to rise above the minimum. The mini- 
mum is what should, be the floor for any kind 
of work in this province. 
It seems to me cutting them down to $2.50 
is really cutting people below a level that 
| should be admissible under any circumstances. 
How do you justify that, particularly for 
- women in restaurants that do not pay any- 
_ thing more than the $2.50? 


| Hon. Mr. Elgie: First of all, I don’t know 
that we have good substantiation of your 
| statement that there are more women in- 
| volved in the serving of alcoholic beverages 
| than men. But I hope that Mr. Swartz is 
getting that kind of data in his study and 
will know whether or not you are correct in 
_ your assumption. I am not certain you are. 
Do you have any evidence to substantiate 
that? I would be interested in having it. 


Ms. Bryden: Does this not apply to all 
_ establishments that serve alcoholic beverages, 
even though they may be waiting on tables 
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a good deal of the time and not serving in 
the bar? . 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Perhaps, Mr. Swartz, on 
the information presently available you can 


give us something on it. Do you have any 
data on that yet? 


Mr. Swartz: No, we do not have data. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: We will be having some 
information on that. I am sure you know, 
whether you accept it or not, that the reason 
for the differential was based on the fact that 
tips were significantly greater in establish- 
ments serving alcohol, That is a principle 
which is present in our neighbouring states 
and provinces. Indeed, the differential south 
of the border, as you know, is even much 
more significant because of the same rationale. 

Whether it is one that is valid in your eyes 
or not is a different problem, but certainly it 
has been accepted in several jurisdictions. 


Ms. Bryden: Yes, but it is an area where 
there is not real equality of opportunity or 
employment. The significant tips tend to be 
in jobs offered more to men than to women. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: If I may just stop you 
there, we are presently involved in an af- 
firmative action program that Ms. Clarke can 
elaborate on, particularly in those higher 
paying restaurants, to correct that, because 
it was a deficiency. 


Ms. Clarke: Following a study by the On- 
tario Human Rights Commission, I was asked 
to participate in a meeting with the hospi- 
tality industry and the commission to discuss 
the concerns they had about that industry and 
about the apparent lack of opportunity for 
women, Following that, my staff and repre- 
sentatives of the trade associations of the 
hospitality industry are having a meeting this 
week to begin discussions to develop some 
kind of strategy to see if we cannot find some 
way for women who have the interest and 
concern to move up from some of the lower 
echelon kinds of jobs in hotels, in restaurants 
and in a wide spectrum of areas. 

Following the meeting with the commis- 
sion, the representatives expressed a great 
deal of interest in meeting with us and in 
discussing it further. We are hoping to get 
some additional help, at least on a temporary 
basis, so that we can do some work with 
them, looking both at training needs and at 
possible job opportunities for women in the 
industry. 

Mr. Bounsall: Could I ask a supplementary 
here? How many restaurants and hotels 
would be represented by the representatives 
you are meeting with? 
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Ms. Clarke: I really don’t know. That is an 
interesting question. We met with the On- 
tario Restaurant Food Services Association 
and with the Ontario Hotel and Motel Associ- 
ation and with a representative from Tourism 
Ontario, which is an umbrella organization 
which pretty well has members involved from 
every aspect of tourism in Ontario. I would 
say we are talking with almost all of them. 


Mr. Bounsall: Can you assure us they are 
actively interested in participating in this 
program? 

Ms. Clarke: No, I can assure you they are 
expressing some interest and we are going 
to try to convince them to be even more 
actively interested. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Who is involved concern- 
ing hotel and restaurant workers or retail 
clerks or some of the unions that cover the 
trade? 


Ms, Clarke: We are hoping to meet also 
with the union representatives but we have 
not yet, because the request of the human 
rights commission was based on the investiga- 
tion done of hotels and restaurants and it was 
felt it was not appropriate to approach the 
unions until they had at least discussed with 
companies what their policies were. 

[10:30] 

Mr. Mackenzie: So there was no involve- 
ment of the workers’ organizations in those 
sessions? 

Ms. Clarke: No, but I would think down 
the road there must be. 

Mr. Bounsall: The problem would reside 
more with the employer not giving the 
women the opportunity to move up into 
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the next category, rather than the union 
preventing them. 


Ms. Clarke: I would agree. The onus is 
on them, and many are not unionized, 
which is a very large factor for many of 
the women we are most concerned about. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I think there is an area 
there of expertise that is already available 
in terms of the problems they are having. — 


Ms. Clarke: One of the people we are 
planning to utilize in this is one of our 
representatives on our advisory council, 
Terry Meagher. His background is in one 
of those unions. We are hoping he will be 
able to give us a fair amount of inside 
information. 


Mr. Chairman: It is past 10:30 now. 


Ms. Bryden: I could finish in 30 seconds, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Haggerty: Say “Thanks, Ray.” 

Ms. Bryden: Thank you, Mr. Haggerty. 
I just wanted to say I am pleased to hear 
that the women’s bureau is working in this 
particular field of the waitresses and I am 
also completely amazed at how much they 


do with 24 staff. I think they are— 

Ms. Clarke: Seventeen. 

Ms. Bryden: I mean between the two 
offices with 24 staff. I think, though, we do 
need to beef up the women’s bureau in 
order to see if we can get more action in 
producing quality of opportunity for women. 

Mr. Chairman: This committee is adjourned 
until 9:30 tomorrow morning. 














The committee adjourned at 10:32 p.m. 
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the committee met at 9:39 a.m. in com- 
mittee room 2. 


_ ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF LABOUR 

ve (continued) 

A Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty I think you 
have the floor. We will start. 

_ Mr. Haggerty: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We are on—what is it, vote 2402, industrial 
relations program? 

_ (Mr. Chairman: Vote 2403, at least as we 
left off last night. 

_ Mr. Haggerty: Vote 2403? 

_ ‘Mr. Chairman: Yes. 

_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: If I remember, you 
stepped asije in favour of— 

_ Mr. Haggerty: I thought that is why you 
wanted to get into this particular vote; but 
I thought we were on 2402. 

Mr. Chairman: It normally should have 
be but we did that to accommodate Ms. 
— 

__ Mr. Haggerty: That is what I thought, but 
I thought we were going to— 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: No, to accommodate me, 
aes 
_ Mr. Chairman: To accommodate the minis- 
ter at that time, pardon me. 

Mr. Haggerty: We haven’t covered 2402 

then? 

Mr. Chairman: No, 20; we just bypassed it. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: We are prepared to go 

ahead with it today. 

“Mr. Haggerty: That is what I thought; 

that is the area I wanted to cover. My main 

concern is the matter of a— 

Mr. Chairman: Excuse me. We have got 

_to stick to vote 2403, and then we will re- 

On vote 2403, women’s program: 

| Mr. Haggerty: Okay; 1 don’t know if any- 

tbody else wants to put og negey forward oF 
ot. I think the member tor Landon North 

(Mr. Van Horne) wanted to say wiring, 
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Mr. Mackenzie: I have a few things. My 
colleague the member for Windsor-Sandwich 
(Mr. Bounsall) is on his way down and he 
has a few things he wants to cover as well 
on this vote. 

When we were dealing with the women’s 
advisory group under the first vote there was 
a list of some of the activities under way and 
the number of groups which had been con- 
tacted, in terms of affirmative action, I sup- 
pose, or programs. One of the questions I 
had, that I did not get in at the time but 
I think it properly comes under the women’s 
vote as well, is whether or not the Citizen 
Action Group in Hamilton had been con- 
tacted as part of the affirmative action pro- 
gram or activities on behalf of women. 


Ms. Clarke: No, it wasn’t one of the 
groups. I have not had any contact with 
them, and I don’t think any of my staff have. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I am wondering if staff are 
aware at all of the activities of the Citizen 
Action Group, at least in the Hamilton area? 
I believe such groups may exist in other 
areas, but certainly one is active in the 
Hamiton area. 

Ms. Clarke: No, I don’t. I have heard of 
the group, but I don’t know much about its 
activities. 

Mr. Mackenzie: May I suggest, then, that 
they have covered a number of areas, prob- 
ably more specifically dealing with people 
whom it is difficult to employ, but certainly 
including women with a variety of problems. 
They are without a doubt, based on the 
fairly extensive case work we are doing in 
the area, and also that of most of the other 
advocacy groups, the most efficient, most 
effective group in the community. 

As a matter of fact I have to say very 
clearly that while they don’t deal with the 
yolume you will find for example at Canada 
Manpower centres, their success rate, shown 
in terms of problems dealt with and people 
placed, is recognized, I think, by just about 
everybody in the community. I am wonder- 
ing v/ny that would not be one of the groups 
the ministry would be in contact with in any 
affirmative action program in term of wo- 
men’s employment? 
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Ms. Clarke: In our affirmative action pro- 
grams we don’t work directly with action 
groups. We might well refer an individual 
who called us with a problem to a group 
such as that. For example, Parkdale Com- 
munity Legal Services is one we often refer 
people to. We have a rather large series of 
referrals in various parts of the province. In- 
dividual problems might well be referred to 
them, but in terms of affirmative action we 
are working directly with employers in deal- 
ing with their problems. 

Mr. Mackenzie: If you are referring to the 
Parkdale legal aid clinic, and we work very 
closely with them in a number of cases as 
well, the actual assistance and placement rec- 
ord of the Citizen Action Group in Hamilton 
is way ahead of the Parkdale program. 


Ms. Clarke: Do they do job placement? 


Mr. Mackenzie: They work with people, 
sometimes for extended periods of time, on 
job placement. They hhave a better relation- 
ship, I have found, with management across 
the region than any other group. 


Ms. Clarke: We work with agencies like 
the Womanpower Employment Centre in 
London, however that is not really under our 
affirmative action unit. For example, we have 
provided a summer student so they could do 
some research work in the London area with 
employers and help to develop job oppor- 
tunities at a local level. There are a number 
of groups we work with on an ongoing basis. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I would suggest the 
Hamilton Citizen Action Group be one of the 
groups added to the list of contacts your 
people have in terms of affirmative action 
programs. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Actually, they are one of 
the outreach programs that were funded by 
the federal government. I notice they have 
come to provincial and federal governments 
again for re-evaluation with regard to further 
funding. I presume that must be to the 
Ministry of Community and Social Services. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I know they have had 
difficulty from day one. They have been in 
existence for longer than a couple of years. 
[9:45] 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Since 1972. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I don’t know another 
group which has an endorsement from every 
single agency I know of in the community 
without getting the funding. Their work in 
terms of problem placements in my very 
definite opinion is absolutely first rate. 

IT have had cases I have placed in em- 
ployment through the Citizen Action Group 


that I couldn’t get to first base with after a 
year of arguing with Canada Manpower or | 
some of the other assistance groups in the | 
community. I just wish we had more groups 
like this particular group. 

The other thing that bothers me a bit 
concemed a group—and I know the funding, 
once again, was probably from an outreach 
program or federal government program, but 
they had done a fair amount of work. A few — 
months ago it started to work with some of 


the domestics in the community; I’m re- | 


ferring to Employment Services for Immi- 
grant Women. Other than for some consulting 
in the Toronto area I see they have now 
gone belly up; once again, for lack of fund- 
ing. I am wondering if the ministry and the 
women’s bureau has had any active involve- 
ment with this group. 

Ms. Clarke: Would you give me the name 
again? I’m sorry, I was reading— | 

Mr. Mackenzie: Employment Services for | 
Immigrant Women. 

Ms. Clarke: Yes. Our outreach unit has 
worked with them, as it works with many 
groups around the province to provide them 


with assistance and workshops. We have 


sponsored workshops where we help them to 
look at labour legislation as it applies to 
women, as well as labour legislation in 
general. We provide a great number of our 
publications to groups like that. You will find 
our literature in most of the information 
centres or Offices of aid agencies of that 
sort because they request it on a _ very 
regular basis. We provide literature and 
services. 

One of my staff has spent a great deal of 
time with a native agency, Anduyhaun — 
House here in Toronto, which is doing an 
absolutely incredible job with young native 
women who come in from the reserves. We 
have helped them develop a set of procedures | 
in running their place. We outline some | 
of the problems they might face and point 
out the linking agencies they can use. We 
also help them with their research projects. 
TI cannot keep track of all the activities of 
all my staff, because they are in touch with 
such a wide range of groups right around the 
province in this way. They are just now 
sending me little notes here insisting they 
are doing things in the areas you mentioned. 

On the Citizen Action Group in Hamilton, 
for example, my staff say they have had 
consultation with this group, providing ma- 
terials and assisting them in a number of © 
ways. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I am just wondering about 
the actual progress you might make in nar- 








owing some of the gaps and placing the 
more hard-to-place women in employment, 
your progress might not be even greater 
if there was some closer liaison; perhaps 
even by funding some of the groups that 
have better success ratios. It is one thing to 
have the odd consultation with them and 
provide them with materials, and certainly 
that is appreciated, but these are the groups 
which are out, pardon the expression, grub- 
bing at the very basic, bottom level; usually 
working on a shoestring. 

I noticed a little comment in an article 
Ce the closing of the doors of Employment 
Services for Immigrant Women, ESIW as 
they call themselves. It makes the point 
that in the last month of their activities 
they had some 1,200 registered clients. In 
one month Canada Manpower has an aver- 
age 370,000 clients; with a staff of 14,000 
that makes staff-to-client ratio about 27:1. 
In May 1979 the Employment Services for 
Immigrant Women had a client-to-staff ratio 
of 300:1; despite this their successful place- 
ment rate was 25 per cent as against Man- 
power’s 19 per cent. 


Ms. Clarke: We are very aware of their 
work. They are a remarkable group. One 
of our students was placed with that agency 
this summer and worked with them. 

We simply don’t have the funds to supply. 
We do try to supply people and services as 
much as we can. We have also taken some 
initiative in contacting many of the tradi- 
tional women’s organizations in Ontario. We 
had a meeting with about 28 representatives 
of those organizations in the spring. Our 
reason for calling the meeting was to inform 
them about these kinds of services. The fact 
is that women’s organizations, because of 
our traditional approach are often concerned 
about children and areas of that nature, 
while we are concerned about a lot of 
other things as well. We were trying to say 
to them: “Look, these are agencies that also 
very badly need help and support.” We are 
hoping that as a result of that when they 
are looking at their distribution of funds in 
this next year they may very well consider 
supporting some of these newer agencies of 
which many people are not too aware. 


_ Mr. Bounsall: Is there any evidence to 
date that they have? 

/ Ms. Clarke: I have had none reported to 
me, but you have to remember they plan a 
year to two years ahead in terms of where 
they are going to spend their money. I 
had a similar situation when I was in Belle- 
ville where an organization which ran a 
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hostel for battered women was folding. I 
was able to help by alerting a couple of 
the women’s organizations that they needed 
funding and support; and they did get that 
support. It is a problem, however, of linking; 
of having the more traditional organizations 
become aware there a lot of services re- 
quired today that perhaps they didn’t think 
of 20 years ago. 

Mr. Mackenzie: To you, Mr, Minister, and 
I understand exactly what Marnie Clarke is 
saying, but I found two little paragraphs in 
this report, Lost in a Bureaucratic Maze, 
rather interesting “Annamaria Menozzi, a 
worker with the ESIW made the following 
observation at a swan song party a week 
before the closing of the Employment 
Services for Immigrant Women: ‘Last year 
we were able to run our agency on a very 
tight budget. For four salaries plus operating 
costs we spent just $33,037. This then was 
the amount of money we were looking for in 
order to keep our doors open.” 

The retum on that money was fantastic. If 
we are serious about affirmative action pro- 
grams, then I suggest to you, with all of the 
reservations I know people have about dupli- 
cation or multiple services and with all due 
respect to the affirmative actions we have 
taken so far in the ministry, I suggest there 
was more person-to-person contact and 
placement there than even the undoubted 
good we did in trying to set the tone in the 
community, 

The same thing applies to the Citizen 
Action Group in Hamilton. They have 
fought, almost yearly, ever since 1972 as a 
matter of fact, against going under. Their 
budget is quite a bit higher than $33,000, 
but the amount of work they are doing in 
terms of positive placement is way above 
any other group, certainly in terms of per- 
centages, and that includes the Manpower 
offices, particularly in the difficult-to-place 
field. I don’t know why we don’t say, “Okay, 
we are not only going to assist them in 
terms of conferences and leaflets but take a 
serious look at whether some of these people 
who are down on the firing line could very 

ell be funded.” We might do that even 
at the risk of that terrible reservation we 
seem to have about occasional duplication of 
services. 


Ms. Clarke: I do think it is important to 
point out, though, that when you speak of 
affirmative action you are speaking of a par- 
ticular kind of program. When you are talk- 
ing about services of this nature they are 
often putting out fires, trying to help out 
individuals with serious problems. An aflirm- 
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ative action program tries to design pro- 
grams and help organizations desi 
grams that will get at the systematic 
discrimination, which will ultimately help 
thousands of women. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I guess that is where our 
difference is. I do not think that will happen 
until we change this government, Ms. Clarke, 
but in the meantime we have to deal with 
the people who have problems, just as these 
people are doing on the firing line. 

Ms. Clarke: I think it is important though, 
to see that those are two different kinds of 
attacks. To talk about a small agency in gov- 
ernment trying to provide this kind of direct 
service is ludicrous, we would not even make 
a dent in the problem. We do, however, 
have the opportunity to work across the 
board with a wide range of organizations. It 
is a difficult choice. We help a lot of people 
individually at the bureau too. We get end- 
less numbers of calls on a daily basis. Our 
lines are lit up by people with problems. We 
refer them where we can, we help them 
where we can. We have intervened in many 
cases. It doesn’t come out in the press: it is 


the sort of thing one does to be helpful. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I don't knock the work 
you are doing. I am simply saying I suspect 
that if we looked at numbers—I am talking 
now about employment placement—we will 
find Citizen Action Group figures much 
higher than the figures we have heard 
quoted, even from the activities of the 
women’s bureau here. 


Ms. Clarke: But that is not our function. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I understand that. I have 
one other comment before my colleague says 
his few words. A year ago—I am not going 
to look it up although I have got it under- 
lined in yellow here somewhere—we dealt 
with the wage gap. I think you reported a 
slight improvement—I guess in terms of gov- 
emment employees, I am not sure—but you 
also did indicate a year ago that in private 
industry the gap actually was worse. My 
information is that it is worse again this year. 
I noticed a recent piece, I believe it was in 
the Globe and Mail too, but I clipped it out 
of the Hamilton Spectator of Wednesday, 
December 5: “Women’s Wage Study a 
Shocker.” It simply says that in fact the 
wage gap has not got better it has got worse. 
So for the second year in a row we are ask- 
ing what is going on in terms of the wage 
gap between men and women in the private 
sector, which is a major sector, which has 
widened once again, as it did last year. It’s 
worse this year. I am wondering what kind 
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of response the mimister has to this fact, x 
fiction. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: I am not sure that si 
was reporting this year. Gerry, you hi: 
looked into this for me. Mr. Swartz. 
Ms. Clarke: By the way the wage gap hae 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: That is right 
Ms. Clarke: Our last figures, for 1S 
show it had narrowed to 565; and 
was 53. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think that was az 
port for 1977. 
Ms. Clarke: That is the latest data th 
are available from Statistics Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Swartz. 

Mr. Swartz: I am afraid that im arg 
the issue of the wage gap you can argl 
both sides of the com equally well kG 
an unfortumate case, but that happens 
be the situation. 

(Basically, the statistics show that 
absolute difference between men and womex 
has been increasing, but the relative diff 
ence has been decreasing. Both in the p 
lic and private sectors the percentage 
women’s income to men’s income has be 
increasing. Women are earning a hig 
percentage relative to men now; but giv 
that men were ing more before, 
means that the absolute difference be 
men and women has increased. 

The figures you have seen im the ne 
paper, Mr. Mackenzie. I think refer tof 
absolute dollar amounts. What it would me 
is if men were averaging, say, nine per € ; 
salary increases, women ; 
10 or 11 per cent but given the higher t 
that men have to begin with the 
dollar amounts imcrease. 

There have been quite a few publicat 
and studies on the wage gap. If I may, j 
let me read from one written by a fa 
good Canadian expert on this issue. 
person has published five or six things 
refer to Morley Gunderson of the facult 
management studies at the University 
Toronto. 

“Although there is considerable 
evidence on the earnings gap between 2 
and females, there appears to be mo ¢ 
sensus on the relationship between this | 
and the status of the sex composition of 
occupations. More specifically, there is 
unanimous agreement on answers to 
following questions: In what way is_ 
male-female earnings differential related 
the status of the occupation as meas 
by the average earnings of the occup: 
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and how is the differential related to the 
pation’s sex composition as measured 
the ratio of female to male employment 
in the occupation?” 

{ think, basically, what these articles and 
rt knowledge on the subject show is that 
e is a gap, it is a fairly significant gap, 
as been decreasing by certain measures, 
has been increasing by other measures. 
arnie, if you would like to make addi- 
comments please do so. 

Clarke: I guess my feeling is that 
atever the gap, and you can find different 
es, we all know that it is shocking and 
have known it for a long time. We also 
ow that part of the reason is the kind of 
pations women find themselves in, 
iether they are low-paying because women 
e traditionally been in them or whether 
they have been underevaluated in any kind 
of job evaluation system. These are some of 
the things we think of when we think about 
the wage gap. I guess my concern is that 
3 keep trying to make a stronger effort to 
ange the difference. 
When you take those gross figures, such 
as 56.5 per cent, you are not taking into 
count part-time work, for example. If you 
inate that it raises the gap to some- 
g like 62 per cent, and you can go on 
play around with the figures that way. 
fact is we in the bureau estimate, and 
this is from doing a great deal of examination 
f the question, that there is approximately 
a 20 per cent differentia] in pay between men 
and women that we cannot explain in any 
other way but discrimination. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I am glad you mentioned 
the part-time bit, because I think I dealt 
Lhe briefly in my opening remarks. I 
dave had conversations in the last week 
with some of the aldermen on the Hamilton 
ity council. They passed on to me some 
their concerns about the huge new shop- 
cemtre that is going to be built on 
ippe: James Street or upper Wellington 
Wen 


44 


and Limeridge Pooad, which ap- 
mtily will be the second biggest in this 
atry. They tell me most of the people 
will be moving into the new centre in 
rs time or thereabouts are making it 
that their intent is to maximize the 
ig of part-time employees, mostly women, 
with the number of hours involved that 
efits are not going to be paid, They are 
y about 1A” of 100 employes, the 
of whom are going to be 
ng a W-hour week at the minimum 
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‘It doesn’t take many operations like that 
to throw a kink into it. I think the big thing 
is not the gap itself. The gap is simply that 
it’s not really improving. A year ago, No- 
vember 23 exactly, when I said “no basic 
improvement” after quite a discussion on 
this, Mrs. Burak did not really know. Your 
comment again was that in the private sec- 
tor it appears to be widening. Whether it 
is or isn’t, the major point, I think, is that 
there’s no substantive improvement at all. 
That's what really bothers me about it. 

I have a specific in that area too, just be- 
fore I leave it. A year ago I also raised a 
point that I think the minister could have 
some influence on here in the province of 
Ontario. I recognize that all parties are prob- 
ably involved in this, although I know what 
our position is. I raised the kind of salary 
gap we have in terms of legislative assistants 
—as they are in our caucus, I suppose they 
are secretaries in most of the caucuses— 
however, I raised the question of the wage 
gap between legislative assistants and con- 
stituency workers, There is a gap of pretty 
close to $3,000 in the salary that’s allowed, 

My constituency worker, who’s as good as 
anybody in the province, gets something like 
$12,000; my legislative assistant gets pretty 
close to $16,000. For the life of me, I can’t 
understand how we accept that kind of gap. 
I understand it isn’t the responsibility of the 
women’s bureau but why are there not very 
strong admonitions from the bureau to this 
government to say, “Hey, what's going on? 
How in blazes can you have somebody who, 
once again is out meeting people with prob- 
lems in your office, putting in a hell of a lot 
of hours and dealing with a variety of prob- 
lems, some of which can be emotionally drain- 
ing and otherwise, and they are getting 
$3,000 or %4,000 less than a person we've 
got working here?’ The people we have here 
are pretty damned good workers as well. 

A year has gone by, and I'm wondering 
if there have been representations made by 
the minister and the women’s bureau as to 
that kind of a gap, which also is not im- 
proving, 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Has this not been dis- 
cussed in great detail by the House leaders 
and the Board of Internal Economy? 


Mr, Mackenzie: It's been raised by our 
House leader for about three years running. 
1 don’t know what's going on, but it seems 
to me the gap is so obvious that ifs an area 
Where there should be some affirmative action, 
if you \ike, on the part of the ministry and 


the women’s bureau. 
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Mr. McClellan: I'll tell you what's hap- 
pening, our House leader can't get anybody 
to second his motions aimed at redressing the 
inequity and improving the salaries paid to 
people working in constituency offices. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I’d love to have a defence 
made, just to hear what it would be, of that 
difference of $3,000 or $4,000. Those in- 
volved are almost all women. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I’m prepared to support 
the position that you take. 

Mr. McClellan: Would you relay that to 
your people? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Yes, I will. 

Mr. Bounsall: You could perhaps ask per- 
mission to speak before the Board of Internal 
Economy on redressing the imbalance. 


Hon, Mr. Elgie: That wouldn’t give me 
any problem. 


Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Chairman, we are 
having to deal with the same problems and 
using the same people. I think whatever 
hasn’t happened on our side of it I'd like to 
hear more from the member for Hamilton 
East, although not necessarily at this time, 
so that I too can take it to our representative. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I guarantee you a long, 
hard fight trying to get redress; we haven't 
had the support of the House leaders up 
until now. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I’m sorry I missed that. 
What was that? 


Mr. Van Horne: You indicated a willing- 
ness to discuss this with your House leader 
and, I was doing the same for our caucus. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: That should be of some 
help. 

Mr. Bounsall: Mrs. Burak, we’re in a rather 
disturbing situation, In terms of the number 
of women who were on the seniors’ list, or 
senior compensation plan, a year ago there 
were only three within government agencies 
and one within government. What are the 
numbers this year? 


Mrs. Burak: There’s been a slight increase 
in the ministries. There are now three women 
on the senior compensation plan, and in the 
agencies it has increased from three to five; 
so there’s been a slight increase. 


Mr, Bounsall: What is your goal in this 
regard? That really doesn’t indicate very many 
women being considered or having a chance 
at these top positions? What is your goal? 

_ Mrs. Burak: The objective of the program 
is to raise and diversify. We are not aiming 
at a specific number right now. 

Mr. Bounsall: Is that part of the problem? 
Obviously you're not talking numbers to 




















anybody when you don’t have that specific 
goal. Is that part of the problem? It seems 
to me that in this field, within government! 
employ, we are not making very much, 
progress. } 

Mrs. Burak: If I may make a distinction 
between the senior compensation plan and) 
the program executive series, which is the 
group of senior managers from which the, 
public service draws to fill senior list jobs, 
our efforts have been concentrated on the) 
program executive series. I think we need tc’ 
do a fair bit more to get more women intc 
that level before we can begin to project 
how many we might get into the senior list, 


Mr. Bounsall: How many do you have ir) 
that program this year? | 
Mrs. Burak: In the program executive 


series women currently constitute six pe 
cent, which is 27 women. It’s not a lot. . 

Mr. Bounsall: It’s the same as last year. _ 

Mrs. Burak: No, there’s a slight increase) 
Last year I think there were 24 women. i 
should point out that in the program execu | 
tive series over the last three years there hai, 
been a reduction of about 12 per cent in thi 
total number of those positions. Things coulc 
have been a lot worse. I think to have main| 
tained the status quo would have been ¢) 
good thing, and we've actually increased thy 
percentage. 7 | 

Mr. Bounsall: Where does the resistanci 
come from? You say you’re working hard t’ 
keep the program executive series number | 
up. Just what is your problem? Where an 
you meeting the resistance? | 


Mrs. Burak: I wouldn’t describe it a) 
resistance. 


Mr. Bounsall: Apathy? 


Mrs. Burak: There are a number of rea 
sons why we don’t currently have mor | 
women in the program executive series. W 
perhaps need to do more training of wome, 
in the approach positions to provide ther) 
with more ideal experience patterns to tak | 
on senior management jobs. I wouldn’t de 
scribe it as resistance. 

I can give you an example of some of th: 
problems. In the 1978-79 fiscal year we hel 
31 competitions in the program executiv) 
series and women applied for only about 1 
or 14 of those competitions. | 

Mr. Bounsall: Did you say 31? 5 

Mrs. Burak: There were 31 competition 
Women applied for about 13 or 14; actual] 
I don’t have the numbers with me today. I. 
each case out of those 13 or 14 competitior 
there was only one woman applying. } 
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' every case but about two the women were 
interviewed, and I think they were success- 


| ful in three competitions. There are a lot of 


problems. 

I would hope that the efforts ministries 
have been placing on middle-management 
women over the past few years will bear 
fruit in the next few years. We are anticipat- 
ing a fairly high level of tumover in those 
jobs over the next four years. I know that 
the Civil Service Commission and all of the 
deputy ministers are very aware that we will 
be having a better opportunity in the next 
_. few years, as more of our male senior mana- 
gers retire, to fill those jobs with women. 


Mr. Bounsall: Am I drawing an inference 
here which may not be correct, that youre 
“having some difficulty interesting women in 
applying? 
| Mrs. Burak: I would say that is part of 
the problem. I don’t think it’s the major 
_ problem, but it is part of the problem. We 
| just don’t have a lot of applicants for those 
jobs. Part of the reason we don’t have a lot 


| of applicants is that many of the jobs that 


were advertised last year were at the upper 
_ levels of the program executive series and 
the ratio of women to men in approach 
positions for that level is quite low; so we 
shall be putting a lot of emphasis on the 
_ middle rung as well. 

Mr. Bounsall: I can understand the diffi- 
culty in someone leaping from lower middle 
management to upper management, or even 
- contemplating an application. I’m concerned, 
though, that there may not be enough in- 
terest in applying. What is your office doing 
about that? 

Mrs. Burak: In addition to personal speak- 
ing engagements by myself we are calling 
together a steering committee of senior 
women throughout the government to try to 
- generate a bit of interest in a network of 
‘| women, if you will, to make senior women 
aware of the kinds of jobs that will be com- 
ing up. In this way we hope to get more 
people applying. 

I think the best incentive would be for 
women to see that more women are getting 
these kinds of jobs. We have ‘had good 
examples recently in two jobs in the senior 
compensation plan being won by women. I 
think word gets out gradually and that 
would encourage more women to apply. 

Mr. Bounsall: How does that word get 
out? Do you have any organized publication 
_ that goes to women in the public service 
_ indicating your individual successes? 
| | Mrs. Burak: The Civil Service Commis- 
| sion’s weekly publication, Topical, always 


has a display of executive appointments on 
the front page, so it’s quite public. 
Mr. Bounsall: That’s the only way? 


Mrs. Burak: We also have a column in 
that paper in which we mention those kinds 


of breakthroughs, 


Mr. Bounsall: In your opinion is that 
enough? Is that publication on the successes 
you do have resulting in encouragement? 


Mrs. Burak: Yes; and of course I’ve just 
spoken to what our office is doing in other 
areas. In each ministry women’s advisers are 
working with all levels of women to encour- 
age them to come forward for competitions. 
I know that a number of them have put em- 
phasis on senior women in the last couple of 
fiscal years, 


Mr. Bounsall: Have you had any more 
success during the past year in the number 
of full-time women advisers? 


Mrs. Burak: Yes, I have. There has been 
an increase in full-time women’s advisers. 
The Ministries of Revenue, Consumer and 
Commercial Relations, and Industry and 
Tourism went from using part-time advisers 
to full-time advisers. The Ministry of Com- 
munity and Social Services added an addi- 
tional program assistant. So there has been 
an increase in resources allocated to the 
program. 

Mr. Bounsall: Do you see any improve- 
ment within those ministries as they have 
the backup staff and as they move to full- 
time? 

Mrs. Burak: Yes, I think there is a correla- 
lation between results and the amount of 
resources ministries can allocate to the pro- 
gram. It gives the adviser more time to work 
with senior management and ensures there 
is somebody keeping an eye on things and 
pushing people to get things done. 

Mr. Bounsall: So we have only slightly 
over half of the ministries now with full- 
time women advisers? That'll make it 14, 
right? 

Mrs. Burak: It’s actually 16. Let me de- 
scribe it to you this way: every medium- 
sized ministry has a _ full-time 'women’s 
adviser, except the Ministry of Government 
Services. In that case they have a full-time 
program assistant. The only ministries which 
have part-time women’s advisers are the very 
small secretariats, and the Ministry of Energy 
which has a total of 90 people. I'm com- 
fortable that every ministry that— 


Mr. Bounsall: Who does the affirmative 
action in the Ministry of Energy? 


Mrs. Burak: A part-time women’s adviser. 
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Mr. Bounsall: A part-timer? 


Mrs. Burak: She’s in two days a week; 
and for a staff of 90, with 30 women, I 
think that’s adequate. 


Mr. Bounsall: Unfortunately I have to 
leave very shortly. I’'d like to pursue that 
whole topic more. 

Just briefly, to Ms. Clarke—I've got so 
much I’d like to say I don’t quite know 
where to start: where are you within your 
bureau and the ministry on bringing for- 
ward the matter of contract compliance? A 
year ago you weren't sure how many 
women would be covered if you brought 
in contract compliance legislation and there- 
fore did not like to comment on whether 
or not that, per se, would be a worthwhile 
program, not knowing how wide the net 
would be thrown and how many potential 
employees might benefit from that. 

I assume you’ve completed those studies? 


Ms. Clarke: Yes, we have. There’s been 
a fairly thorough study of the American 
system under the office of federal contract 
compliance. We have also, in co-operation 
with our research people, Jooked at the 
situation of contracts and grants in Ontario. 
I do have figures here if you'd like to hear 
about that. 


Mr. Bounsall: I was struck last year by 
one of the things in which you were interest- 
ed, that is how many women employees 
might be covered by contract compliance 
legislation if it came, that ‘hadn’t been 
determined yet. Do you have some figures 
in that regard? 

[10:15] 


Ms. Clarke: Yes, we do. If you look at 
contracts, which is the smaller amount of 
money, the government had approximately 
8,500 contracts for supplies and_ services 
with 5,910 contractors. That was a _ total 
dollar value of $726 million. We were only 
able to obtain information from the survey 
of wages and working conditions of Labour 
Canada on 1,395 of those, but it gives us 
an idea. We found that women are a smaller 
proportion of total employees in contracting 
firms than in the total of Ontario employees. 
That is 26.6 per cent of contractors’ em- 
ployees were female, which contrasted at 
that time with 38.6 per cent of the labour 
force. So it would affect over one quarter, 
if you like, in terms of the contractors 
themselves. 

If you go to grants, of course, youre 
talking about universities and schools and 
hospitals, and there you're talking in the 
billions of dollars, $6.7 billion. If you were 
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to have contract compliance with those | 


grant agencies, I don’t have the exact num 
ber of people that would be affected, but | 
it would be a sizeable number. If you think — 
about education and hospitals and the make- | 
up of staff there, that would have quite a | 
sizeable effect. Those are the two areas | 
we've looked at and that’s the information | 
we have at this time. | 


Mr. Bounsall: You obviously don’t ‘have — 
the staff, with only 17, to really do an ef | 
fective affirmative action program with each | 
and all of those employers. Do you feel - 
that contract compliance would be helpful | 
in the opportunities for women in obtaining | 
jobs—let alone whether they’re paid what | 
they should be paid, setting that asideP With | 
those numbers and those percentages you've | 
given for the private contractors, do you 
feel that contract compliance would be use- 
ful in job opportunities? ~ | 

Ms. Clarke: It depends what day you ask | 
me. Actually, we have been doing a little | 
more careful monitoring of the voluntary — 
affirmative action program. As you know. 
we have no legal mandate to monitor, but | 
we will be sending out a questionnaire in | 
January to all employers we have worked | 
with, which will give us a little better | 
information. | 

We have had some real success with some 
of the companies. I could tell you a bit about | 
that if you wanted to hear it. The voluntary | 
approach to some extent has been effective, © 
to the point where not only are we approach- | 
ing employers but one major employer has ‘ 
actually sponsored and planned a one-day 
workshop and invited other employers, some’ 
of whom had taken no interest at all in 
affirmative action programming, to participate. | 
We are feeling now that there’s beginning 
to be a ripple effect; not only with the groups, 
we have been able to contact or who have’ 
contacted us but now a company actually » 
feels confident enough about its program to! 
be prepared to share its expertise with other | 
companies. ; 

Along with that, another hopeful sign 1s 
that we now have two networks, if you like,» 
two groups of employers who meet on 4 
regular basis with a bureau consultant. One’ 
group is private corporations, the other is 
boards of education. They meet to discuss: 
the problems they are facing in their pro’ 
grams and they share information on how 
they are dealing with those problems. 

So there are some hopeful signs. In the 
survey we did on affirmative action in On-) 
tario there was an indication that approxi 
mately the same number of companies We’ 











have been in contact with are in some way 
actually involved in some form of affirmative 
action. 

I would say it’s— 

Mr. Bounsall; What was the fraction? 


Ms. Clarke: Let me get you the exact fig- 
ures, shall I? The survey was broken down, 
finally, to 1,804 employers, because we 
wanted firms with 100 and more employees. 
We felt it was rather useless to look at for- 
estry, mining and construction at this time, 

nfortunately. We found that of all the 
firms we surveyed we could say approximately 
872, are involved in what we would call 
formal affirmative action programs; that is 
they have appointed someone who is desig- 
nated as responsible for the program and 
‘they have developed career development pro- 
/ grams for women within their organizations. 
Its anyone’s guess whether that’s good or 
bad. 

h 















| We feel it is good; that there is that much 
-happening. When we started the program 
five years ago people said to us, “What’s 
affirmative action?” Now we're at the point 
[where there’s a very broad awareness. This 
_also came out of the survey. Something like 
80 per cent of the firms contacted said they 
knew about affirmative action. Now I agree 
it’s discouraging that although they know, 
many of them aren’t doing anything. 


Mr. Bounsall: That’s the problem with an 
affirmative action program. They may have 
heard about it, but if there is no effort to 
}require them to either enter into the pro- 
gram or to do specific hiring they can sit 
that way forever with that knowledge and 
, do nothing about it. 

Ms. Clarke: They are going to face prob- 
‘lems with that, though, because some of the 
employers are becoming pretty forthright in 
' saying what they are trying to do and what 
' they have been able to accomplish. It would 

'seem to me they are going to lose out in 
‘terms of dollars in the long run, because 
' what happens when there’s a good women’s 
program is there’s a good human resource 
development program. They go together and 
| they tend to attract people. The companies 

that are now getting some publicity on this— 

such as Warner-Lambert, which is kind of 
our star company at the moment—are attract- 

ing the best people, the MBA graduates and 
'so on, because these people know that with 
| these firms they are going to have some op- 
portunity for advancement and some real 
results for their efforts. 

So employers who are slow in getting 
on that bandwagon may well find themselves, 
down the road, not looking very good as 
| 
| 
} 
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corporate citizens and perhaps suffering in a 
financial way. It’s just good business to be- 
come involved. 

Mr. Bounsall; I understand that. I could 
give you an example of my own, but I won't 
take up the time, where it was obviously 
good business to do so. I don’t understand 
why more employers don’t take advantage 
of it, If they all did so at once then of course 
it would even out, but at this particular time 
where there aren’t many involved it certainly 
is good business sense to be involved. 

Of the other 1,800 companies you have 
contacted, of which only close to 400 have 
the program in effect, what kind of follow- 
up do you have time to do on the 1,400 or 
so with your small staff? 


Ms. Clarke: In terms of the survey we do 
not know who the companies are, we don’t 
have specific names. That isn’t possible with 
the kind of survey that was done. So even 
if we did have the staff we could not do that 
kind of follow-up. 

We are busy reponding, however. For 
the first time we are getting a lot of corpo- 
rations and organizations contacting us for 
assistance. At the moment we're dealing 
with all that we can handle, so even if we 
had the names that would be a problem. 

That kind of survey, which you always 
have to take with a grain of salt, gives you 
a general, broad picture, an idea of what is 
happening. The indicators are that the aware- 
ness level is now high; that some employers 
are actually running programs and are begin- 
ning to have some success with the programs 
that started, say three years ago. 


Mr. Bounsall: Leaving the whole provincial 
government area aside, how do you choose 
which companies you are going to contact 
about your affirmative action program? 

Ms. Clarke: We started originally by con- 
tacting those groups that we thought, first 
of all had the highest number of women 
employees but also that we might be most 
helpful to in terms of seeing some success, 
of having some good breakthroughs. As you 
know, there are some industries in which, 
because of women’s training and education, 
it is harder to make some real improvements. 
Those are the ones we are beginning to 
look at now. We also try to do a cross- 
section in the hope that within their group 
there will be a ripple effect from perhaps 
what one or two are doing in each area. 
We also try to do it on a regional basis so 
that we cover the province. That’s basically 
the way we make our selections. 

We are also now being selected’, of course; 
and we can’t really say to a firm that calls 
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us and says, “We'd like to talk to you about 
this,’ that no, we won't come. So we do 
get involved with them too. 

But to go back to the point I was making, 
we are trying to have firms use their exper- 
tise to help other organizations; that is one 
way in which we can make it more bene- 
ficial to everyone. 


Mr. Bounsall: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to pursue this much further, but I have 
another committee meeting at which I must 
appear. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Van Horne, you had 
a question. 

Mr. Van Horne: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I would like to ask if the statistics or 
percentage of participation that the minister 
refers to in his opening remarks is a figure 
that is something that his department has 
come up with. You pointed out the growth 
from 49 per cent to 54 per cent over a 
four-year period of time. Is that a StatsCan 
figure or is that a— 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: A StatsCan figure. 


Mr. Van Horne: It is. Do you, or do the 
people on your advisory committee, make 
any attempt to keep track of statistics in 
Ontario as they apply to women in the 
work place? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Do we have specific sta- 
tistics, Mr. ‘Swartz? 


Mr. Swartz: I don’t have the specific 
statistics with me, but those kinds of figures 
come from the monthly labour force survey 
conducted by Statistics Canada. It’s a pub- 
lic document, and it does have breakouts 
for Ontario as well. They are surveying some 
60,000 people across the country each month 
and checking for participation rates. The 
participation rates among women in the 
labour force have been growing substantially 
and we're projecting continued growth of 
female participation in the labour force. 


Mr. Van Horne: At the same time you 
get that information, do you know how 
many women are joining trade unions? 
There has been some indication in the press 
in the last couple of months that the num- 
ber is growing. Do you have any numbers 
on that? : 

Ms. Clarke: In 1977, 26.1 per cent of all 
union members in Ontario were women; 
that compares to 1967 when only 17 per 
cent of union members were women. If 
you turn that around I'll give you another 
Statistic, 17.4 per cent of women in Ontario 
are now members of a union; that’s a grow- 
ing number too. 
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Mr. Van Home: Having found that out, | 
I must ask another question. You obviously | 
liaise periodically with people in the On- | 
tario Federation of Labour. In this recent | 
submission, which is fairly thorough, and | 
certainly thought provoking and makes some _ 
darn good points, there isn’t a reference, as 
I see it, to anything that relates to women | 
in the work place. I’m not sure that’s a 
point that we should dwell on without having | 
the OFL representatives here to defend | 
themselves or to answer questions, but— 


Mr. Haggerty: They had a woman in | 
charge of the Ontario Federation of Labour | 
at the time, isn’t that right? | 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I can verify that. In| 
meetings I hold with them there’s no doubt 
they do support the principle of increasing 
the number of women in the work force; | 
and the degree of responsibility of the work | 
they do in the work force is also an item | 
that is raised as well. {| 

Mr. Van Home: Have they on other oc- | 
casions presented papers to you specifically | 
on that theme, women in the work place? | 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: No papers that I can — 
recall; can you, Ms. ClarkeP However, there 
is no dearth of verbal discussion about it. 


Ms. Clarke: I would agree with that. 


Mr. Van Home: In your presentation to { 
us, I think it’s around page 20, you’ve made 
reference to “A federal-provincial man- | 
power needs committee established under 
the Adult Occupational Training Act has | 

| 





been reconstructed. An affirmative action | 
subcommittee has been created and em- 
powered to develop employment strategies 
for women, native people and handicapped, 
with women’s special needs as the first 
priority.” : 
Aside from what has been discussed here _ 
this morning, can you elaborate at all on | 
that? You do stretch it out for a paragraph | 
or two in your presentation. Is there any- | 
thing more you can tell us about the activity | 
of that subcommittee? | 
[10:30] 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Without suggesting any . 
unwillingness to do that, I submit that the — 
chairman of the Ontario Manpower Com- 
mission will be here for a latter part of the © 
estimates. He’s very actively involved in that — 
and has been very instrumental in initiating | 
the process. If you wouldn’t mind, you could 
raise it with him and he can go into it in | 
great detail. | 


Mr. Van Horne: Thank you. That’s all I 








have to ask. 


| 




























Mr. McCellan: Jut as an aside to Mr. Van 
Horne, the major issue in the OFL brief has 
to do with first contract and union security, 
which has to do with the necessary reforms 
in legislation and practices that permit 
women to join unions without being harassed 
land defeated by management during orga- 
nizing drives. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Don’t put it that way; 
that’s deliberately searching out— 

Mr. McClellan: I have been wandering 
around various ministries asking questions 
about day care. I want to do it again today 
with the women’s bureau in front of us. I 
looked through your material in vain for ref- 
erences to activity within the women’s 
bureau around the issue of day care. In the 
jpast we relied on the women’s bureau to 
provide us with accurate assessments of the 
need for day care in the province, but that’s 
increasingly in the distant past. Are you doing 
any work at all around attempting to project 
the need for day care facilities for women 
in the work force with pre-school children? 


Ms. Clarke: We do know there are in- 
creasing needs for day care. We have some 
figures. The latest figures are getting pretty 
old right now. 

Mr. McClellan: I have your 1973 figures, 
but I don’t know if youve had anything 
since then. 

_ Ms. Clarke: We do. In 1977 the participa- 
tion rate in the work force for divorced or 
separated women with children under six, for 
example, was 49.2 per cent; so about half of 
those women are in the work force, which 
means they have some sort of care for their 
children. 

Mr. McClellan: How many women does 
Wet represent and how many children? 


| Ms. Clarke: I don’t know how many chil- 
dren. I would have to get a calculator for 
that. 

| Mr. McClellan: That’s precisely my 
dilemma. I don’t know who in this govern- 
ment is attempting to sit down with the raw 
data that’s available to do these very ele- 
mentary projections of need, even to the 
extent of counting the number of children 
under seven whose mothers are in the work 
force. 

Ms. Clarke: One of the problems with 
that is that we often don’t know what is 
happening with the children of people in the 
work force. Many of them make their own 
private arrangements; a grandmother looks 
be the children or it could be handled any 

umber of ways. It’s very difficult. You 
could come up with a beautiful number 
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which would say this is the number of 
people in the work force who have children 
under six. You still would not know whether 
they needed day care. They might have 
private arrangements, they might have some 
sort of group thing in their neighbourhood 
which is not being supervised. It’s a figure 
that I suggest is practically impossible to get; 
in fact I would be fascinated if someone 
could come up with a figure, I don’t think 
it’s possible. 

Mr. McClellan: Well, surely you've seen— 

Ms. Clarke: We can estimate, that’s all. 


Mr. McClellan: One of the things we can 
do is count the number of children, and no- 
body seems to be doing the counting, and 
then we can compare the number of children 
under seven whose mothers are working and 
compare that with the number of licensed 
day-care spaces in the province; so that one 
of the things that we know in Metropolitan 
Toronto, for example, is that there are 
100,000 children under age seven whose 
mothers are working and there are 13,000 
licensed day-care centres in Metropolitan 
Toronto. That kind of thing would be enor- 
mously helpful to know on a province-wide 
basis. The only community for which we 
have any data at all is Metropolitan Toronto. 

Secondly, we can be looking at the arrange- 
ments families are making and try to deter- 
mine whether they feel they have a range 
of choice or whether they are being forced 
by economic necessity to make second or 
third or fourth best choices. That study was 
done by the Social Planning Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto; I’m sure youre familiar 
with the findings. 

Ms. Clarke: I would suggest to you that 
day care, although it is an issue that were 
looking at, in fact I could mention one area 
we're looking at in particular at the moment, 
does not come under the mandate of the 
Ministry of Labour; you recognize what that 
involves. 


Mr. McClellan: No, but it used to. 


Ms. Clarke: It may have, but it has not 
since Dve been director of the women’s 
bureau. I have ideas on the matter but it 
certainly is not our mandate. 

One thing we are looking into, which I 
think is our mandate, because our focus is 
employment, is the matter of collecting a 
great deal of material and doing a research 
study on industrial day care to determine the 
potential for that kind of development. For 
example, are there some good programs we 
could learn from so that we could pass in- 
formation on the employers we are working 
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with? Some of the companies we're working 
with are now looking at that issue and doing 
surveys of their own people asking what 
kind of service they need. We're looking at 
the possibility of industries helping to pay 
for day-care services in a community, having 
their own day-care services. This would be 
extremely helpful, particularly for care of 
babies. 

Mr. Haggerty: Japan has always been a 
leader in that particular area so you don't 
have to go far to get the information. 


Ms, Clarke: I think some of the companies 
are expressing interest in the question of day 
care. 


Mr. McClellan: Who is doing the study, 
Ms. Clarke? 


Ms. Clarke: We are, in the bureau. 
Mr. McClellan: When will that be ready? 


Ms. Clarke: It’s not going to be a great, 
grand study. It’s going to be a collection of 
what material is available and what kinds of 
recommendations we might be able to make 
to employers when they ask us about the 
question of day care, or when we suggest to 
them it might be an issue they should look 
at. One of the problems we have found is 
that when they do their own surveys they 
say, “Well, our people all have arrangements 
for day care.” What we have to say is, “Of 
course they do or they wouldn’t be working, 
but we are concerned about the ones who 
can't take jobs or have to work part-time 
when they need to work full-time because 
they don’t have adequate arrangements.” If 
we can help them with some of the informa- 
tion we gather, we will. It will not be a 
gigantic research study; an action research 
study is what we like to call it. 


Mr. McClellan: I'll go back to the Min- 
ister of Labour. I’ve raised this point before. 
Most western industrial countries have a co- 
herent day-care policy and many of the 
western industrial countries have defined day 
care in the context of equal participation of 
women in the work force. In Sweden. for 
example, day care is seen as a policy in aid 
of the objective of achieving equal participa- 
tion and is regarded as a legitimate cost in 
achieving that objective. Ontario doesn’t have 
a policy and the Ontario Report, Today and 
Tomorrow, has a nice little statement of our 
non-policy on page 33. 

“In the past there has been no general 
consensus regarding the role of government 
in day care in our society, a philosophy 
which has to a large extent dominated Cana- 
dian thinking in the design of day-care serv- 
ices in this province which places the prime 
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responsibility for day care with the famil 
It does recognize that publicly-funded pre 
grams should be made available in some ci 
cumstances, for example to assist the childre 
of low-income parents or children with speci 
needs.” 

It goes on to talk about standard setting 
and that kind of thing, but day care in Or 
tario has been defined as a welfare servic 
for disadvantaged and low-income families 
It has resulted in a service that is at on 
end welfarized, stigmatized and ghettoize¢ 
the same way that any welfare service i 
in our tradition. Secondly, for the rest 4 
the population it’s a service that’s not af 
fordable except for those who are relative 
affluent. So for most Canadians of average 
means, between $10,000 a year and up 
about $25,000 a year, day care is unafford 
able. People are locked out of the day-car 
market. They are not poor enough to 
subsidy and they are not affluent enoug 
to be able to buy it on the open market a 
$10 or $11 a day. We're left in a stat 
of complete vacuum around an_ essentii 
women’s service. I understand what Ms 
Clarke is saying in terms of her mandate 
although I suspect an enormous degree ¢ 
interest within the women’s bureau becaus 
of their various attempts to come in on thi 
day care issue through the back door, an 
I applaud her for it; but nevertheless 
think it ought to be part of their manda 
and I think it ought to be part of the pre 
occupation of the Minister of Labour, as the 
now Minister of Labour and Manpowel 
I hope that at least you won't allow th 
development of provincial day-care poli 
assuming that one ever emerges, to be le 
to the welfare bureaucrats within the Min 
istry of Community and Social Services. 
don’t think they are capable of breaki 
out of the welfare straitjacket. 

One of the reasons we have been in sup 
port of the Ontario Status of Wome 
Council’s recommendation that an inte 
ministerial committee be established to loe 
at a restructuring of day care, to look 8 
the possibility of putting day care int 
schools; and to extend that to try to g 
day care out of the welfare system and ini 
a more appropriate setting so you don’t ha 
to send people to the welfare office to ¢ 
through the kind of humiliation that am 
welfare recipient has to go through in ord 
to get a subsidy. 

This is what you have to do. You have 
to go to the welfare office and you have t 
line up, you have to wait. You have to i 
out the most degrading means test; th 
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ocess is still in use in this province. Of 
all of the means tests, the form you have 
to fill out to get a day-care subsidy is with- 
out any dispute the most degrading and 
humiliating. 

This is how we rum day care in this 

province. We have had a complete freeze 
on day-care expansion since—you say in your 
report 1977, ‘but really that was money that 
because of imbecility the ministry wasn’t able 
to spend until 1977, actually, the last money 
for the expansion of day care was provided 
in 1974 and 1975. Some of that money 
trickled down into 1976 and 1977 from pro- 
jects that didn’t come on stream until 1977, 
In terms of this government’s priorities day 
earo has been dead since 1975. 
In the meantime, the number of working 
women with pre-school children has con- 
tinued to increase, the need has continued 
to escalate. The number of women and 
families locked out of the day-care market 
because of the cost has grown. The number 
of families who are forced to make inade- 
quate arrangements, through neighbours or 
whatever, has increased. 

The Social Planning Council of Metro- 
politan Toronto talks in its reports about 
children at risk because of the inadequacy 
of private-home day care arrangements. It 
has documented the inadequacies: kids 
plunked in front of television sets so that 
the day care provider is the television set; 
kids who never get out of the house for 
weeks on end; kids who have inadequate 
meals; kids who are being looked after by 
people who have problems of their own that 
are so severe they are not able to provide 
adequate child care; kids who are being 
looked after by people who are physically 
ill in private-home day care arrangements. 
_ Mr. Mackenzie: As a supplementary to 
my colleague’s comments: Have the minister 
and the women’s bureau looked at the mat- 
ter of day care and its relation to things 
like the wage gap in terms of an affirmative 
action program? It seems to me a hell of a 
good case could be made for affirmative 
action programs in terms of women’s needs 


in terms of employment, with a look at more 
idequate facilities for women entering the 
bour market. It seems to me one of the 
you can tie it with very effectively 
‘is the affirmative action program. 
McClellan: I couldn’t understand 
this buzz was coming from behind 
see now it is the minister who killed 
ay-care expansion muttering away. 
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Mr. J. A. Taylor; If you want a debate on 
day care I would be delighted. My comment 
was to the minister. I was wondering why 
ho was just sitting there, What are you 
going to do about this, Mr. Minister? Here 
you have this under women’s programs. Why 
should day care be under women’s programs, 
Mr. ‘Minister? Why shouldn’t it be under 
men’s programs? What is all this  dis- 
crimination? 

[10:45] 

Mr. Wildman: You were the guy who 
said 12-year-old kids should be able to get 
out and help their mothers. 

Mr, J. A. Taylor: You weren’t even here 
then. 

Mr. Wildman: I was so, 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: You conspired with the 
reporters in the press to produce a bad 
image, that’s what you did. 

Mr. McClellan: You can understand the 
problems that day care sustained under this 
guardianship, Mr. Chairman. 

Tho time has come to get it out of the 
welfare system, The time has come for the 
minister to assume a proper role in the devel- 
opment of an adequate day-care policy. 

What is your own response to the recom- 
mendation of the Ontario Status of Women 
Council that an interministerial committee 
reformulate the province’s day-care policy 
and programs? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: As you well know, Mr. 
McClellan, and as Ms. Clarke has said, the 
very structure of the policy secretariats and 
the mandates given to us do not include 
policy matters with regard to day care; it is 
just that simple. 

The social policy secretariat and the Minis- 
try of Community and Social Services deal 
with that. Are you saying that should all be 
restructuredP 

Mr. McClellan: If your mechanisms are 
inadequate to the work that needs to be 
done, obviously yes, they should ‘be restruc- 
tured, Are you so locked into your policy 
fields that you can never talk to your col- 
leagues in the social policy field on a formal 
basis around specific problems? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: It has not been tradi- 
tional to get involved in other ministries’ 
policy decisions. 

Ms. Clarke: We have had some involve- 
ment. For some time now ComSoc has been 
looking at day-care policy, trying to estab- 
lish a day-care policy for Ontario, I did 
take part in several discussions and one of 
my staff did also. We looked at all the alter- 
natives. Tho kinds of things the status of 


women council is saying are nothing new. 
They have been discussed for some time by 
others, and they have also been discussed by 
ComSoc for some time. I think it is worth- 
while to know we have had that kind of 
involvement. In fact we are hoping to see 
the draft policy paper within the next six 
months; we will probably be attending a 
final meeting to discuss that draft. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Can you see a concept of 
. . e > 
affirmative action in terms of womens— 


Ms. Clarke: We already have one, that is 
why we are looking at industrial day care 
with the possibility of having some good 
suggestions to make to employers we are 
working with. 

Warner-Lambert, as I mentioned before, is 
one company that is working very hard in 
the whole area of day care. The company 
was quite prepared, if employees with fami- 
lies so wished, to establish a centre there or 
develop some co-ordinated approach to it. 
Using Warner-Lambert as an example we are 
hoping to spread the word to other em- 
ployers that this is another way of reducing 
absenteeism, which is certainly a factor, and 
encouraging and keeping good staff. 

The whole problem of pregnancy leave, 
for example, could be helped if employers 
knew that the woman was coming directly 
back because she and her husband had 
adequate care for their child. 

I think it is something we can sell, and we 
are certainly going to do that. 


Mr. McClellan: Again, it goes without 
saying you can't achieve people participation 
without an adequate day-care policy, with- 
out day-care programs that present a range 
of real choice to working women with pre- 
school kids. Until Ontario wakes up to that 
reality a lot of what we are talking about 
here this morning is a lot of hot air be- 
cause you lack— 


Mr. W. Newman: That’s for sure. 


Mr. McClellan: I'll ignore the yahoo vote. 
The reality is staring you straight in the 
face. 

Mr. Mackenzie: It is also very interesting 
to get the reaction to positive suggestions, 
the yahoo reactions. 

Mr. McClellan: That’s right. I hope when 
the province’s day-care policy comes out 
there will be some provision for a voluntary 
registration of private-home day care so 
that the province can assure working women, 
and their families, that there is a measure of 
quality in private-home day care, 

Secondly, the subsidy arrangement will be 
taken out of the welfare context and made 
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available to people in the middle income 
group who currently can’t afford day care 


ea 





use of private-home day care. 

It is not a question of either/or, it is bs 
question of a judicious mix and_ sufficient: 
quantity so that people have real choices and) 
don’t have to make bad choices for them-' 
selves because of economic pressure. | 

I don’t seem to be getting anywhere here, | 
as elsewhere, but it is not a problem you! 
can continue to ignore as a government. It/ 
is just absolute folly; it is doing damage to 
families in this province, as has been docu-' 
mented in studies and as is obvious to any-' 
body who sticks their head up from out of 
the mud. | 


‘ d = | 
Mr. Mackenzie: I have two questions re-| 


maining under this particular vote to the! 
minister. Could I ask what activities the 
women’s bureau will undertake, or what 
kind of support or monitoring they will be) 
doing in terms of the current rather interest: | 
ing battle going on at Stelco over women’s) 
rights to employment in the millP I met, 
just last week with a committee that has, 
been set up for women who work at Stelco.’ 
Are you dealing with these women; have) 
you taken a look at the figures and’ the) 
charges that have been made in terms of| 
the numbers, that is the number of applica- 
tions and the number actually hired? Can 
this particular group of women expect, Or) 
are they getting, any help from the ministry? 
_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: Ms. Clarke, we discussed) 
that. Will you respond please? 


Ms. Clarke: Actually, before there was 4) 
human rights case I had an interview with’ 
one of the women involved. She came tc. 
see me in the office to see whether she had! 
a legitimate complaint. v 

Norma Berti of United Steelworkers ol} 
America accompanied her. We had a dis: | 
cussion about the situation. This happenec) 
to be a teacher who had been declarec’ 
redundant, who had gone back to schoo 


i 
| 


i, 
i 


and taken a 42-week course, I believe, as €! 
machinist. She had decided if she could no. 
be a teacher she would find something she, 
could be. I had a lot of respect for her. | 

She subsequently had great difficulty get i 
ting a job, although she had extremely higl | 
marks and was obviously very competent. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I talked to her instructor 
She is a first-rate machinist. = | 


ba 
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| Ms. Clarke: That’s right, that was the 
| example. I don’t know the other people in- 
| volved in the human rights cases. Obviously 
|we are following it with great interest. At 
the minister’s request I did contact Robert 
\Henrault, who is in charge of industrial 
‘relations for Stelco. I had a meeting with 
Mr. Henrault and two of his staff last week. 
_ We were not discussing the cases, obvious- 
ily that is the job of the Ontario Human 
Rights Commission and the matter is under 
investigation. Obviously that wasn’t some- 
thing we were going to discuss, but what 
'we did talk about were some of the possi- 
bilities for training and hirmg women who 
(were interested in moving into non-tradi- 
| tional jobs. I suggested to them that perhaps 
‘we could be of some service in that. We 
‘had quite a long discussion and we are 
hopeful they will be contacting us for our 
assistance. 

| Mr. Mackenzie: Did you deal specifically 
with the rather remarkable figures that are 
involved in the total lack of hiring of 
| women; some 30,000 applications and zilch 
in hiring since 1960 or 1961, whatever the 
date actually was? 

| Ms. Clarke: I think it is important to 
‘notice that neither management nor labour 
seemed very concerned about it until there 
_ were human rights cases. 

| Mr. Mackenzie: That is true, although the 
‘human rights cases were invited by the 
executive of the local; they were encouraged 
when they came to the local union, as you 
are probably aware, to pursue the matter. 
| (1 think the figures themselves are rather 
stark. 

_ Ms. Clarke: Yes, they are. 


Mr. Mackenzie: That is why I am wonder- 

ing if this particular point was raised with 
Stelco in the course of your cOnversations 
|with them, and whether, other than the 
normal of having.to put in an extra wash- 
‘room or some doggone thing, whether there 
is any particular answer to them, whether 
that was something you discussed with them. 
| Ms. Clarke: We discussed a wide range 
of issues, which I really wouldn't want to 
discuss openly at this point. Any discussions 
‘with a company are, of course, confidential. 
If think we touched all the bases we could 
‘think of. 

Mr. Mackenzie: If the group, and I think 
it is going to grow beyond—what is it, just 
four complaints at present? 

_ Ms. Clarke: Yes; and one at Dofasco now. 

‘Mr. Mackenzie: If that group expands, as 
I suspect it will, to become actively involved 





in a fight to open up the hiring policies, 
what kind of help will it get from the 
women’s bureau? Talking about beyond the 
specific cases, obviously. 


Ms. Clarke: This is one of the problems, 
getting the skilled personnel together with 
the companies. There just are not thousands 
of women trained to go into many of the 
jobs, although in some of the semi-skilled 
jobs where they are trained right in the plant 
it seems to me there are some opportunities. 

There are many ways in which a company 
can move to examine its own hiring policies. 
It can often make a difference, for example, 
if a company like Stelco were to put an ad 
in the paper saying such and such jobs are 
available to both men and women; or we 
invite applications from both men and 
women. I think there would be a difference 
if that were the case. 

Stelco does say it has always hired the 
best qualified, but that has not been decided 
as yet and I don’t think we can jump the 
gun on that one. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I have had two sons go 
through the initial stages of Stelco’s training, 
and I have talked to innumerable young 
people who have, as well as some older 
people. 

I want to tell you that as a general rule 
they haul them in and in the course of the 
first month or six weeks they will be on 
eight or 10 different jobs. If one of them is 
one they don’t particularly like, despite the 
fact they show enough promise to last, they 
don’t necessarily stay on it. 

My son spent three weeks scarfing, which 
is one of the rotten jobs. Finally he told 
them he didn’t like it and was promptly 
off it; but he had a pretty good record in 
terms of the several months he was there. 
The trainees get exposure to a cross-section 
of jobs during that first few weeks and have 
the opportunity to move out of some of the 
ones for which they don’t feel particularly 
qualified or comfortable with. Usually the 
company is fairly co-operative in that initial 
stage. I have talked to more than half-a- 
dozen people who have been on particular 
jobs who say more than one or two out of 
the eight or 10 they may cover in the first 
few weeks couldn’t have been handled by 
any healthy woman. 

I just hope you are aware that some of the 
arguments as to what women are or are not 
capable of doing are a_ total bunch of 
hogwash. 

Ms. Clarke: That is certainly a problem 
when you look back to the situation in the 
Second World War when women were doing 
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all those jobs, and doing them extremely 
well. We know that it is quite possible, for 
women to ‘do those things, but you find 
that the attitudes have all come back after 
the progress that was made at that time. 
Certainly the attitudes are there today that 
women don’t want to get their hands dirty. 
Even if they carry two children around 
women somehow or other can’t lift cartons, 
are not capable of lifting. 

Mr. Mackenzie: The reason I think there 
is an extra onus on something like the 
women’s bureau and nobody but a fool 
would deny it, is that you not only have the 
company’s position and its built-in bias 
against women, but you have a heck of a lot 
of guys in the plant who seriously question 
their capability. 

Ms. Clarke: That is right. Many women 
leave jobs because of the harassment they 
receive when they move, on their own, into 
a non-traditional job. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Even though initially in 
any case like this there are also a number of 
so-called hard-hats who emerge, I sense from 
the tenor of the last few loca] union meetings 
at worst a grudging acceptance and at best 
a fairly clear understanding that things are 
going to change. I think none of the com- 
ments, either from the worker or from the 
management side, can be allowed to stand 
in the way of that kind of a move. That is 
the point I am making very clearly. 

The other question I had, Mr. Minister, is 
my last. I would like to understand a little 
more clearly exactly what you intend to do 
in terms of the private member’s bil] my col- 
league put forward on equal pay for work of 
equal value, either in dealing with that bill 
or making your own response to it. It is a 
fact, for whatever reason and for whatever 
weight it carries, that the bill went through 
in the House. It is certainly an issue that 
has been debated for a long time and action 
is long overdue. We see examples in the 
points we have raised today of the fact that 
the gap is really not improving substantively. 

Just what are your ministry’s plans, either 
in terms of the bill that is on the order 
paper from Dr. Bounsall or in terms of devel- 
oping some response or some legislation of 
your own in that particular area? Is there 
anything on the drawing boards? 

[11:00] 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: At the moment a bill is 
before a standing committee. We will be in- 
terested in the discussions that take place 
and in the final recommendations. During 
the processes of the increased number of 
audits that I mentioned to you, we have 
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| 
been looking at other modalities, such as the | 


composite index. We will be evaluating the | 
results of those audits in the light of some- | 
thing like the composite index. We are look- — 
ing at alternatives to the existing equal pay © 
for equal work section. What policy will | 
come out of that I cannot tell you at the | 
present time, I just do not know. j 


Mr. Mackenzie: Is there a commitment | 
as you see it to come up with some policy 


in the, hopefully relatively-near future? 
| 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: This is the aim of the | 
things we are undertaking now. What policy _ 
will come from that will only be known 
when we make those decisions. As the | 
deputy minister points out, this will also | 
be a matter— 

Mr. Mackenzie: That was not a Freudian — 
slip, was itP He is not thinking of running, 
is he? | 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: God, everybody - has | 
Freudian slips. What happened to all the — 
other members of the triumvirate in that | 
great psychiatric breakthrough? Everybody | 
is Freudian. That is a matter too, that— | 

Mr. McClellan: He is the silliest, that’s 
why we use him. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: He was the silliest, you | 
say. ; 

To get back to cases, that will also be | 
one of the matters that is before the On- | 
tario Manpower Commission, this business , 
of equal pay for equal work. 


Mr. Chairman: Are _ there 
questions on this vote? 
Mr. McClellan: I would ask Ms. Clarke 
if I can have a copy of the industrial day 
care—what is it called? | 


Ms. Clarke: We haven’t called it any- 
thing yet. | 
Mr. McClellan: Okay. Call it the indus- | 
trial day care entity, when it is available. 
Ms. Clarke: Yes; when it is available. | 


Mr. McClellan: Secondly, could I ask | 
again that you, or Mr. Swartz, do some 
basic demographic work to try to deter-— 
mine the number of working women with | 
pre-school children, and the number of pre- | 
school children who obviously will require 
child care of some kind. It should be pos- 
sible to get that data from Statistics Can 
ada or to have them do some data tabulation © 
to get it. It does not seem to be available’ 
from the Ministry of Labour at the present 
time. We have been phoning within the| 
past few days to try to get it. Could that, 
be done and forwarded to us? i 


any more | 
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_ Mr. Swartz: If the information is available 
| we will get it and forward it to you. If it is 
not available we will have to look into what 
might be involved in getting it. Offhand, 
the only accurate, the only total source J 
know of right now would be the 1971 
census, and we can also check into the 1976 
census. Neither of those will be very reliable 
sources at this stage. I would not like to 
try and make any recommendations for action 
based on data pertaining to Ontario which 
|comes from the 1971 census. 


Mr. McClellan: The participation rate 
surveys don’t have that detail of information? 


__ Mr. Swartz: No. The labour force surveys 
have nothing on dependency status of people, 
| either the number of dependents and the 
|age of dependents of people in the labour 
force. Consequently we would know the age 
of working women and we would know ap- 
proximately where they live, but we would 
'know nothing about their status regarding 
| dependent children. I will check into this. 
If there is anything I would be glad to make 
it available to you; but if there is not infor- 
mation readily available I would caution 
‘anyone who expects that it would be an 
_ easy matter to get it. 
Mr. McClellan: Sure, I understand. 
_ Mr. Swartz: It would really be like doing 
the 1971 census again. 
Mr. Eaton: Would the information be 
_non-discriminative and include working men 
who are sole supporters of children too? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: No problem there. 


Mr. Mackenzie: A final comment, Mr. 
‘Minister: I presume we will be taking the 
vote now on these items, but the 1978-79 
estimates showed $633,000 under the 
“women’s program and the 1979-80 shows 
$653,000. If my arithmetic is correct that is 

| about a three per cent or 3.1 per cent in- 

crease. I hope that doesn’t relate to the im- 
| portance that is assigned to the women’s 
bureau activities in the ministry. 

' Hon. Mr. Elgie: I can assure you it does 
‘|not, but I can also tell you the reality. 
There were tough battles involving budge- 
tary constraints that were placed on all 
_ activities. 

Vote 2403 agreed to. 


On vote 2402, industrial relations 
'gram; item 1, program administration: 


Mr. Haggerty: I hope I am on the right 
‘vote in dealing with activities aimed at the 
achievement of harmonious collective bargain- 
‘ing relations between employees and 
employers. 
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I was interested, and I suppose other 
members will be interested too, in last night’s 
federal budget which included some tax pro- 
posals that will hit almost every person 
working in the labour force in the province 
of Ontario. If one can make a quick assess- 
ment of the impact of the budget—and it 
has been indicated it is going to add further 
to the high unemployment in the province of 
Ontario—there is no doubt our youth trying 
to obtain employment in Ontario will run 
into difficulties. This is a difficult area now. 
These persons already have a hard time en- 
tering the labour force in the province of 
Ontario. 

I suggest to the minister that we are go- 
ing to have to perhaps take a good look at 
this particular area. The matter of the in- 
crease in petro fuels and other oil related 
products is going to cause further problems 
to the taxpayer in the province of Ontario 
and add further to the inflationary cost. The 
budget is no doubt going to move Canadians 
into double-digit inflation. It is almost enter- 
ing that now. This will certainly have a 
serious impact on contract negotiations that 
are coming in 1980. 

Since the removal of the anti-inflation pro- 
gram, which provided consumers with some 
breathing space a couple of years ago, we 
have seen a large increase in profit to certain 
corporations in Ontario. The other area we 
look at is the banking fraternity and the 
huge profits made in this particular area. 
The high interest rates are going to cause 
some further problems when the industries 
and the employees go to the bargaining table 
next year, in 1980, Even with introduction 
of the minister’s bill yesterday, an amend- 
ment to the Labour Relations Act which 
hopefully will try to speed up negotiations 
in Ontario, the high interest rates are going 
to cause some difficulties in the construction 
industry. Certainly we lhave seen a curtail- 
ment in development of certain housing 
sites. Industry in the province of Ontario has 
cut back on a number of expansionary pro- 
grams due to the cost of borrowing money. 

I suggest to you that this is going to cause, 
no doubt about it, serious, even critical, hard 
bargaining in the 1980s; it is going to cause 
difficulties, perhaps, in a number of labour 
disputes. Hopefully there will not be too 
many. The minister has indicated, and I 
think we are well aware, that rather good, 
healthy bargaining and negotiations are car- 
ried out in the province of Ontario, but there 
are particular areas of difficulty in some 
large industries that have an impact on the 
community and even on our economic future 






here. I mentioned earlier the fact we lost 
some 200 jobs in St. Catharines due to a 
lengthy strike at the Columbus McKinnon 
factory. Also in the glass industry here—at 
Pilkington Glass Limited—a long labour dis- 
pute recently resulted in closing of the door 
on some of this operation with a loss of 400 
iobs. I don’t know what the impact of. the 
lengthy strike at Inco will be on the Sudbury 
area, but I understand that a number of 
employees never returned to their jobs at 
Inco. I don’t know just how many they did 
take back, I don’t think they took every- 
body back. My point is that there are diffi- 
culties as a result of some of these long 
strikes, I suggest to the minister that he is 
going to have to take some initiative in this 
particular area. We cannot afford to lose 400 
jobs in a plant here in Metro Toronto, We 
cannot afford to lose 200 jobs in the Niagara 
Peninsula. The more I look at the branch- 
plant economy, as it relates particularly to 
the Niagara Peninsula, I can see that with 
the recession—and I guess it is going to go 
deeper yet in the United States, their 
economy is going down—you are going to see 
some major changes in the branch-plant 
operations here in Ontario. 

I think you are going to find they are not 
that profitable, that the corporations in the 
United States will be pulling back some of 
their operations here in Ontario, in fact in 
Canada. I suggest to you that you are going 
to have to take a serious look at your bar- 
gaining team and the team of negotiators for 
mediation services here in Ontario. You are 
going to have to take some initiative where 
you anticipate a long labour dispute; you 
are going to have to get into these things 
and settle them before we see the closing 
down of these plants. 

I don’t know what the minister has in 
mind to improve the labour situation, but in 
a long and lengthy strike if we don’t do 
something more plants are going to phase 
out or close their doors. We cannot afford 
that. I suggest that the federal budget which 
was brought down last night is going to 
cause serious difficulties in the area of bar- 
gaining this year. The unions, and you cannot 
blame them, are going to be pushing more 
for the cost of living allowance formula. 
Those who don’t have it or those who have 
been talking about disbanding it are going to 
stick to their guns in this particular area; 
they have to keep up with the cost of infla- 
tion, if not you are not going to see the 
economy move ahead as it should here in 
Ontario. 

I would like to know what steps the minis- 
ter has in mind. Is he going to consider some 
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discourage long labour disputes so we don't | 
lose jobs in the province of Ontario? 4 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: First of all, if I may 
comment on the first parts of your remarks, | 
I don’t think you will get any argument from) 
me or from this government about the prob-. 
lems there are with inflation. I think the) 
Premier (Mr. Davis) has made that very 
clear, in particular with his views and of i 
views on the energy situation and distribi 
tion of revenue from that source. I don't’ 
think you will find me or the government at, 
odds with our shared concern about the, 
problems of inflation that are facing all of | 
us. | 

You mentioned particularly the problem of 
youth employment. We haven't had a 
chance, obviously, to evaluate the impact of | 
the budgetary comments with regard to} 
youth employment. As you well know, the’ 
federal government has been indicating that | 
it had a particular youth employment strat-/ 
egy in mind. We will be reviewing that to’ 
see what impact it will have on this prov- 
ince. We had anticipated on the basis of the’! 
existing programs available—and I might as. 
well go over that, starting with the Job: 
Experience Training program of the federal | 
government. Last year there were 8,000 em-) 
ployed in that. On the basis of our own) 
evaluation, we hhad reason to believe that: 
would go to 16,000 this year. If what I am) 
told is true, that may well be replaced by an’ 
employment tax credit program. 8 

Initially the federal employment tax credit 
program, as it dealt with youth in particular, | 
started off very slowly in this province. In-) 
terestingly enough, it had a much greater) 
take off in the province of Quebec, but if 
one looks at what happened since the fall of 
last year through to September ‘and October) 
of this year, in this province it has started | 
to take off and some 14,000 jobs were 
created under that program. 

I understand that federal projections are| 
that there will be a significant take up in the’ 
employment tax credit which will contribute 
significantly to youth employment, but as 1 
said we haven’t had a chance to evaluate the, 
impact of the budgetary statements last | 
night. 

Obviously we are concerned about long, 
strikes. As I mentioned in my opening re 
marks in the 1978 round of bargaining in. 
the construction industry, in the industrial | 
sector, commercial and _ institutional there’ 
was a carpenters’ strike that accounted for 
something in the neighbourhood of 500,00(' 
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man-days lost. That had a significant impact 


! on this province’s strike-days-lost record. 


! 
1 


| 





il 


[11:15] 

Having said that, I hhave to reiterate that 
we still have an extremely low incidence of 
strike frequency; a low incidence of propen- 


| sity to strike if our studies are correct, and I 


believe they are since no, one has contra- 
‘dicted them. 

It was with that sort of obvious situa- 
tion and in the face of recommendations 
from a combined labour-management ad- 


| visory group, the Construction Industry Re- 


t 


| 


i 


i 


y 
i 


) 


view Panel, that those recommendations with 
regard to the Labour Relations Act were 
introduced yesterday. I don’t think that in 
the difficult situations that are going to be 
facing us we should have that sort of poten- 
tial for further strike held out. I hope, and I 
know that you hope, that we will avoid that, 
because it would indeed be another catas- 
trophe and give us an unwarranted man- 
-days-lost record, which I don’t think we 
should have. 

As to bargaining strategies, I would like 
to feel we have in this province, in our 
industrial relations division, one of the 
finest conciliation/mediation services in the 


| country. Certainly that is what I am led 


q 
i 
i 


| 


i 
i 
\ 
{ 


i 


use of the disputes 


| to believe by everyone I speak to, that in 


comparative terms they are outstanding. 
Obviously we will continue with that, and 
if other problems present themselves then 
we will have to deal with them as they 
face us. 

It may be we have to make increasing 
advisory committee 
technique. As you know, historically that 
technique has resolved 50 per cent of what 
really were very desperate situations in terms 


of difficult strikes and longevity of strikes. 


| I don’t think that is a bad record considering 


iM 
i 


-the nature of the problems they were con- 
fronted with. 

In the Boise Cascade situation it was un- 
fortunate that neither party agreed in any 


' substantive way to the recommendations of 


the disputes advisory committee. I think that 
would have resolved the problem; but that 


_is their decision to make, not mine. I think 
| it has to remain their decision. 


1 
i 
I 
) 
| 


i 
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Were there any other comments you made 
to which I haven’t responded? 


Mr. Haggerty: I think my main concern 


was that your ministry does have good re- 


lations with employees and industry and we 
don’t have too many serious strikes. In the 
serious strikes that have occurred within 
the past year we have seen a loss of jobs 
occur through long labour disputes. I was 


hoping perhaps there would be more initia- 
tive shown by your ministry where you 
sense the possibility that the plant may close 
its doors or phase its operations out, that 
more effort would be made by your ministry 
to ensure this does not happen. I think we 
should make every effort to make sure the 
jobs are available. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I would like to think 
that I personally, as well as my staff, made 
exceptional efforts with regard to the very 
long and disabling Inco strike, but as you 
know, one part of the bargaining section 
down in your own community accepted 
ministerial intervention recommendations 
while another part did not. Those decisions, 
again, were the decisions of the parties in- 
volved, and I respect them; but in terms 
of effort put forward and willingness to 
utilize whatever options were available to us, 
we did so in that situation and will continue 
to do so in any other situations that face us. 

Mr. Haggerty: So there will be nothing in 
the legislation to say to— 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: What particular type of 
legislation? 

Mr. Haggerty: I was thinking of the situa- 
tion in which you run into the serious diffi- 
culty of a prolonged strike that can have 
a serious impact on the economy in Ontario. 
I think, and I discussed it before, that a 
cooling off period would be one of the right 
directions to move in this particular area to 
get them back to that bargaining table to 
do some hard bargaining. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I know that is a par- 
ticular interest of yours and you have a 
private member’s bill about it. I think you 
will recall in the opening stages of these 
estimates there was considerable attention 
paid to the question. Really, it relates to the 
Taft-Hartley law which is its counterpart in 
the United States one might say. Frankly, 
I don’t have enough experience or know- 
ledge about the effectiveness of the Taft- 
Hartley legislation. You did hear from the 
deputy minister that he had, on the basis of 
the experience with the act, some concerns 
about it. However, I think that is the sort 
of information that will come out in the 
debate of your private members’ bill. 


Mr. Haggerty: It does carry a little bit of 
clout, though, for, say the government ad- 
ministrations, to apply it. They could have it 
just hang there and say we are going to 
move in that direction; that seems to get 
the industry and employees back to the bar- 
gaining table. There are different situations 
‘7 which there is an impasse when they are 
looking for leadership by some government 
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agency to step in and bail both of them out, 
in a sense, both management and labour. 

I think it has worked successfully over 
there. We do not, particularly on the Ameri- 
can side, seem to see the long steel strikes 
any more. It has worked very effectively in 
this particular area. It is not something they 
use all of the time but it is there; a little 
bit of clout that government can use. I sug- 
gest where there is a possibility, when one 
can see that the operations of an industry 
may phase out through a long strike, we 
have to move in that area to save those jobs. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Again, and without prej- 
udicing any debate that may take place, 
would it be appropriate if I could just ask 
the deputy to review again his recollection of 
the experience with Taft-Hartley? 


Mr. Armstrong: First of all with respect 
to the steel industry in the United States, 
they have had for the past seven or eight 
years what they call “the experimental nego- 
tiating agreement,” where the Steelworkers 
have agreed there shall be no strikes during 
that period, so I don’t think you can relate 
the record in the steel industry in the United 
States to the operation of the Taft Hartley 
Act. It hasn’t been invoked and it hasn’t had 
to be invoked. 

At the risk of repeating myself, the re- 
cent experience with Taft-Hartley I would 
not have thought has been very encouraging. 
I mentioned the other night the strike of the 
United Mine Workers of America where 
President Carter did invoke Taft-Hartley and 
it didn’t work. Perhaps this is too simplistic. 
There is not much point in having a cooling- 
off period if one or other of the sides does 
not agree with that. It casts the law into dis- 
repute and causes difficulties. So speaking 
very personally I have some reservations 
about rigid cooling-off periods of the sort 
that are included in the Taft-Hartley law. 

Mr. Haggerty: You may be correct in some 
of your comments, particularly regarding the 
Steelworkers in the United States. But they 
have this other bargaining process under 
which every time the industry raises the 
price of steel there is an automatic benefit 
given to the employees in the industry with- 
out even going to the bargaining table. I 
think that was set up under President Ken- 
nedy’s program to bring about better labour 
relations in the steel industry in the United 
States, and it has worked very well. 

The industry has had increases and has 
increased profits, but the labour group have 
also shared in that profit increase. It is one 
way of doing it, I suppose, so that they don’t 


have to go to the bargaining table all the 
time. 

In the matter of the coal miners’ strike it 
certainly did bring about a much quicker 
settlement in that particular area. Sure there 
was some bitterness shown, but it got them 
back to the bargaining table and that is the — 
main thing. 

I am not going to continue with it any 
longer. All I am suggesting to you— . 

Mr. Mackenzie: There is an error in the — 
statement Mr. Haggerty made. They have 
worked out their own arrangement for con- " 
tract negotiation, but they not only have not — 
accepted the cooling off period in Taft- | 
Hartley, they voted almost unanimously at : | 
an international convention to oppose it. 

Mr. Haggerty: You may be correct in that, 
but I mean it is still there. There are some 
good points in the Taft-Hartley law in the 
United States. I don’t say it is all good, there 
are some bad parts I would not want, but in 
this one particular instance all I am trying 
to say is that I think where you have a loss 
of jobs due to a lengthy dispute I think the ~ 
ministry is going to have to show more 
initiative. As I said before we cannot afford 
to lose jobs in Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I am not saying, Mr. Hag- 
gerty, that it will not receive some considera- _ 
tion. All I am saying is these are the con- 
cerns that have been expressed. Your bill 
will be subject to debate and it is something — 
we will review in the light of that. | 

Mr. Haggerty: If it is ever drawn out of | 
the hat, I guess. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Wildman. 

Mr. Wildman: I just want to make a few — 
comments with regard to some things Mr. _ 
Haggerty raised. I am sure the minister is 
aware of the study that was recently pub- — 
lished, I believe by a professor at Laurentian 
University, about the effects of the Inco — 
strike on the socio-economic fabric of Sud- 
bury and on the families of the strikers. 

Hon. Mr: Elgie: I am not personally aware. 
I knew there was a study being done. | 

Mr. Wildman: It was a very interesting | 
study. The findings surprised everyone. | 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I did read about that in 
the paper. 

Mr. Wildman: Labour, management and 
the third party—being the community of | 
Sudbury, the merchants and so on— 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Yes. 

Mr. Wildman: In essence what the study 
indicated was that the traditionally accepted 
effects of strikes on a community and on the 
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families of the strikers were somewhat ill 
_ founded, or at least it appeared to be so in 
the results of this study. 

Very few of the strikers, in fact, went into 
_ debt during the strike; about 50 per cent of 
_ them as a matter of fact had other jobs dur- 
| ing the strike. The economy of Sudbury was 
not harmed significantly; as a matter of fact 
| sales were up in most of the stores. 
| The families of the strikers in many cases 
| appeared to have been strengthened. Rela- 
tionships between wives and husbands and 
fathers and children seemed to have been 
| strengthened. It is a rather interesting study, 
one that I think that Mr. Haggerty might 
find interesting. I am not suggesting that 
strikes are a good thing and something we 
“should encourage to strengthen families 
~ and— 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Is that a policy proposal? 


Mr. Wildman: I am not saying it would 
apply to all strikes of course, but in this 
particular situation where you are talking 
_ about a major long-term strike, most people 
would normally have expected it would have 
had serious economic effects on the com- 
munity and would have produced serious 
social strains in families and so on. I am 
sure it did in some cases, but overall this 
study at least seems to indicate those kinds 
of effects were not as widespread as might 
be expected, or even in the majority of cases 
felt. So I think we have to look very carefully 
at what we take— 

Mr. Haggerty: You raise an _ interesting 
_ point. Here you have an industry which is out 
on strike—and I forget how many employees 
in Sudbury, you said 50 per cent found a job 
someplace else? 

Mr. Wildman: That is not including, of 
course, the people who are— 

Mr. Haggerty: No, but the same thing 
‘happened in the case of Columbus McKinnon 
Limited Industry ‘in St. Catharines where they 
manufacture chain hoists. Around 200 em- 
_ployees went out on strike for 10 months. 
They found jobs in some other area. It is 
_ interesting; why were those jobs not avail- 
table to somebody else who is looking for 
employment? 

Mr. Wildman: That is something else that 
wasn’t looked at in the study. 

Mr. Haggerty: You raised a good point 
there. 
Mr. Wildman: That is not something to 
which I can refer; J think that both labour 
and management are going to have to look 
at that study very carefully. 
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Mr. Haggerty: I would like to see it too; 
I am very interested in it. 

Mr. Wildman: It could be quite instructive 
on how labour has to approach management 
in the future and how management is going 
to have to look at its employees in terms 
of negotiations. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s like holding down 
two jobs, isn’t it—working while on strike? 

Mr. Wildman: I want to emphasize, and I 
don’t want Mr. Haggerty to get a wrong 
impression, that the main thrust and the 
main findings in the study did not emphasize 
the fact that certain workers had other jobs, 
that was not the main point. The main point 
was that with the other 50 per cent as well, 
who were not working, families were in fact 
strengthened and did not go into debt. 
Merchants in the community were not hurt. 
As a matter of fact they extended credit. 
Those debts were not finance company debts 
or anything like that. Once the strike was 
over people were able to settle their financial 
situation and so on. The community was not 
harmed in the sense that might be expected, 
or that is the indication at least from these 
initial findings. 

[11:30] 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Before we leave that, and 
aside from your policy recommendations on 
the value of strikes and family unity, we all 
know there were several factors that ac- 
counted for that. A lot of spending on other 
items such as holidays, trips, trailers and so 
forth stopped. You have to talk to people 
up there to know that happened. 

Secondly, a lot of workers did find other 
work, and several of them had working wives. 
They dipped into their savings. They bor- 
rowed from the savings of their relatives. 
So there are a lot of other factors in place. 
I have to tell you that our own study, which 
Mr. Swartz has here, did show there were 
significant financial implications in terms of 
individual workers. Perhaps he could just say 
a couple of words about that. 


Mr. Swartz: The study we conducted was 
carried out while the strike was ongoing as 
part of a monitoring process to keep the 
minister and the ministry appraised of what 
the impact was and how things were devel- 
oping. The indication was that problems were 
developing but that we were not into a crisis 
situation. 

People did incur increased debt. Professor 
Radecki’s study at Laurentian University did 
sndicate that about 25 per cent of the people 
out on strike increased their total amount of 
indebtedness substantially, by borrowing and 
in other ways. 
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However, you got very little in terms of 
bankruptcies and suspension of payment on 
debt and things like that. What you did get, 
when you're looking at it from an economic 

oint of view, is that people didn’t stop mak- 

ing payments but they stopped making pay- 
ments of the amounts for which they were 
committed. They started deferring a certain 
amount of debt. Of course that will catch 
up to them, both in terms of interest and 
having to catch up on the payments. The 
banks and the creditors in the community 
were not repossessing cars and furniture and 
stuff like that, they were allowing deferral 
of payment on debt as long as they were get- 
ting a few dollars a month. 

Mr. Wildman: They didn’t have any choice. 

Mr. Swartz: I’m not trying to be an apolo- 
gist for the banks or other institutions there. 
In effect there wasn’t a panic reaction within 
the community, such as, “Let’s grab what we 
can get in terms of assets now.” I think there 
was a fairly responsible attitude from all 
members of the community as to what they 
were trying to do. 

The business community in Sudbury, 
though, was adversely affected. Sales were 
down. The best record of what happens in 
terms of sales in the community are the data 
that are contained in the revenue statements 
of Ontario sales tax. They were down 
phenomenally. I think that’s the best indica- 
tor that the health of the community as an 
economic entity did deteriorate during the 
course of the strike. 

Overall though, it was felt that the com- 
munity, the people in the community and the 
business community, were aware of what 
was happening when it was happening; were 
consciously aware that the situation was get- 
ting bad but that it was not a total crisis, 
that you weren’t going to have people starv- 
ing, and you weren’t going to have things 
blowing up on them. 

Mr. Wildman: In fact I understand that 
this years Christmas sales are up phenom- 
enally, 


Mr. Swartz: Yes. 


Mr. Wildman: The study to which I re- 
ferred indicated, you're right, that sales were 
down and that people did defer payments, 
but that in fact most of the employees with- 
in a year of the settlement will be back on 
their feet. The same goes for the business 
community. I think the difference in this 
particular situation as opposed to another to 
which I want to refer, Boise Cascade, is that 
you did not just have a strike of Local 6500 
against Inco, you had a community united 
against Inco. You not only had the workers 
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involved but also their families. The wives’ 
support committee was a tremendous success. 
You not only had that but you had the 
business community very unhappy with the 
situation in their community. Tm not saying 
they necessarily supported the demands or 
the requests of the employees, but they did 
not like the way they perceived the company 
to be operating. 
I think that is a central factor in de- 
termining the effects of this kind of a dispute 
on a community. In Sudbury you had a lot 
of people, no matter what their position in ; 
the community, coming to the conclusion they « 
had to get behind the workers. As a result 
you had the kind of results this study indi-— 
cates. 4 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: There’s no doubt the — 
ability to focus hostility has always created — 
a coalescence among people of disparate — 
interests. ¢ 


Mr. Wildman: Inco does a good job of it. © | 


Mr. Lane: I think what Mr. Wildman has — 
pointed out is absolutely correct. There was 
a lot of support behind the striking workers _ 
in Sudbury. The results were good. 
I think we also have to realize that the — 
same type of strike 25 years ago in Sudbury, — 
or in some other one-industry town in nor- — 
thern Ontario, could very well be altogether | 
different. Sudbury is a big boy now. They 
have a lot of other cash flow sources besides — 
the mine operations. = 
I can recall a strike in Sudbury many 
years ago when the situation was just re- 
versed. At Christmas you could shoot a 
cannon down the street and you wouldnt 
anybody because there wasn’t anybody out | 
there. There was no money to spend. I think © 
we have to realize that Sudbury has grown ~ 
up. There are a lot of other payrolls being 
met there all the time; Inco is no longer the 
only employer in Sudbury, even though it’s — 
the major one. It’s a different situation; this — 
strike had different results from the one of — | 
many years ago that I remember. 7 
Mr. Wildman: I would agree with my | 
colleague from Algoma-Manitoulin. I just q 
hope that Inco has learned the same lesson, — 
although I wouldn’t suggest that the goat © 
industry is going to replace Inco as the | 
main industry. 1 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: We don’t want to get into 
partisan considerations about the directors of | 
that company. 
Mr. Wildman: Yd like to comment about — 
a very serious dispute, one that has been 
raised before in these estimates. It’s one 


that I know my colleague the member for 
Port Arthur (Mr. Foulds), who is in another © 




















































committee this morning, wants to come in 
and discuss as well. That is the Boise Cascade 
situation where you have anything but the 
kind of unanimity in a community that we 
might have experienced in Sudbury. 
_ I want to raise it not just because of the 
terrible effects it’s having on the employees 
and their families, and on the communities 
as a whole in those particular areas, but also 
because of the significance it has for the 
whole industry in northern Ontario and the 
future of labour-management relations in 
the bush. I don’t know whether the minister 
is aware, but in the north end of my riding, 
on the Abitibi limits, there was a two- or 
three-day wildcat strike, in early September I 
believe, because of the fact that Abitibi was 
ringing a contractor on to the limits. 
It's obvious that companies are watching 
what's happening with Boise Cascade. If 
Boise Cascade is successful in its attempt to 
break the union, because that’s exactly what 
[ think they’re attempting to do, and to 
bring contractors on to the limits in greater 
numbers than has been accepted in the past 
the other companies are going to follow suit. 
[ think that’s pretty obvious. We run a very 
serious risk of tremendous labour strife in 
the bush in the north this year. The union 
executive, quite responsibly in the situation 
[m referring to, sat down and said, “Look 
d0ys, you can’t stay out because we've got 
a legal agreement that runs until August.” 
{This is the basis of some of the concerns 
ny colleague raised earlier about companies 
changing the rules of the game halfway 
through a collective agreement. What can 
the workers do in that situation? They 
pouldn’t legally stay out so they went back 
70 work. . 
However, I can tell you that in this situa- 
jon youre going to see tremendous prob- 
ems. I know youre going to see the same 
dnd of situation in Kapuskasing when the 
pontracts run out. If there is no effort to 
ensure that the lumber and sawmill workers 
and their negotiating rights are protected, 
were going to see tremendous labour strife. 
[he situation we've got in the Boise Cascade 
lispute will be magnified many times if it 
moves from the far northwest to the north- 
rast as well. 

Tm very worried, very scared, about the 
dnds of things that might happen. You've 
Jot men for whom I have a_ tremendous 
‘espect, who work very hard in the bush, 
d I don’t think I’m being condescending 
when I say many of them, especially in the 
northeast, don’t have particularly good 
anguage skills in English and who express 
hhemselves in more physical ways when 
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they're upset. We're running a serious risk 
in terms of the whole labour-management 
situation in the bush. 

The failure of the various parties involved 
to resolve the Boise Cascade dispute in a 
satisfactory way, to make any kind of move- 
ment there, is being watched and will be 
followed closely by the other companies. 

If that trend continues you will see the 
same thing, but on the other side of the 
equation. The lumber and sawmill workers 
realize that if they ever get into a situation 
where close to 50 per cent of the work on 
the limits is being done by contractors then 
their negotiating stance is worthless and 
they’re nowhere. They're going to be forced 
into the situation of having to purchase 
equipment, going into debt and having to 
work night and day, not only just to pay 
for their equipment and its maintenance but 
also to put any kind of food on the table at 
home. 

You know what that'll do, not only in 
terms of their own wellbeing but in terms 
of working decent hours and having decent 
take-home pay; and what it will mean in 
terms of safety in the bush. Men in that 
kind of a situation are going to take short 
cuts. Many of them, unfortunately, I hate 
to say take shortcuts now. This is a serious 
situation and one that is really brought 
home to me because in the north end of my 
riding we have union contracts and in the 
south there are no union contracts; it’s all 
contractors on the limits in the south end, 
it’s all jobbers. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: The same company? 


Mr. Wildman: No, all different companies. 
I have a rather large riding. In the southern 
part of my riding you've got E. B. Eddy, 
Morgan Lumber and Weyerhauser Canada 
Limited; in the north end you've got Abitibi; 
and Weldwood in the south end too. 

In the southern part of my riding, where 
you don’t have any labour contracts and 
contractors .do all the work, the labour 
conditions faced, not only by the men work- 
ing for the contractors but in many cases 
by the small operators and jobbers them- 
selves, are appalling. 

[11:45] 

[The contractors themselves are complete- 
ly at the mercy of the company. If the com- 
pany wants timber they work; if they don’t 
want timber, they don’t work. If they don’t 
work then the men don’t work. The whole 
thing is contracted out. 

The question I have is not directly in- 
volved with the immediate problems at 
Boise Cascade, but what is the ministry do- 
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ing, if anything, to deal with this whole 
issue of contracting out in the bush? What 
is the ministry doing with regard to dis- 
cussions with the unions and the companies 
to avoid the kind of labour strife that I see 
coming once the present contracts run out? 

If the other companies move to con- 
tracting out, following the suit of Boise 
Cascade, we're inviting a kind of situation 
we haven’t experienced in the northeast 
since the 1930s. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I don’t want to review 
in any great detail the absolute litany of 
involvement staff had, I had, and the dis- 
putes advisory committee had with both 
parties, but I think it bespeaks not only a 
concern but an involvement which in my 
experience has ‘been unprecedented. How- 
ever, it still failed to achieve a settlement. It 
failed to achieve a settlement in the face 
of a disputes advisory committee recommen- 
dation which included the recommendation 
that the two disputes advisory representa- 
tives would be on a board of arbitration to 
resolve the very matter youre putting for- 
ward. For the life of me I still can’t under- 
stand the rejection of it, in substantive or in 
real terms, by both parties. However, that’s 
their decision, not mine. 

Without in any way suggesting that it’s 
an unusual situation, I think we do have to 
acknowledge that the basis for this started 
back in 1959, when the 1959 agreement left 
in it the right to have subcontracting; you 


know that. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s in the Boise Cascade 
dispute; Abitibi does not have that. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I know. That, to my 
knowledge, is the only organized setting in 
which that subcontracting clause exists. By 
some sort of verbal understanding it was 
confined to the Kenora region. Problems 
arose when it was extended to the Fort 
Frances region, which I am told by legal 
people the interpretation of the contract 
would have permitted. That was the key 
to the problem, the fact that it had been 
part of a negotiated and renegotiated con- 
tract over the years. I don’t say it’s right 
or wrong, but it’s interesting this was the only 
company that had the subcontracting clause. 
I don’t know how one can avoid the fact 
there was that peculiarity about the Boise 
Cascade situation. | 

The other peculiar and disturbing thing, 
from many points of view, was the lack of 
unanimity among the various union elements, 
which resulted not only in some workers 
crossing the picket line but also resenting, 
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to some extent, what was happening. It was 
a combination of unusual factors. 

If you say you think the subcontracting 
aspect is going to become prevalent in the 
north and that we'll have the kind of unrest | 
you envisage, I think that is very disturbing, 
but let me ask you what would you do about 
it? These parties are negotiating their con 
tracts. Are you proposing the government 
step in, in the midst of contract negotia-_ 
tions, and insert mandatory clauses? 

Mr. Wildman. Let me respond to a couple 
of things. First, what you're referring to in» 
the Boise Cascade situation in 1959, and I 
may be wrong on this, but I understand 
that was a sort of grandfather-type clause. 
that was inserted at that time because some 
contractors had traditionally been working 
in that area. | 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: It was a tradition in that. 
area. | 


ee 
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Mr. Wildman: That’s right. | 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: But it wasn’t expressed 
in the contract as a grandfather clause. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s fine; it may not | 
have been expressed in the contract that 
way, but that was the understanding of the 


\ 


union. | 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I am not trying to justify | 
that, ’'m just— [| 

Mr. Wildman: I don’t want to get involved 
with that directly, because I know my col’ 
league will be coming down. What I am con- 
cerned about is if Boise ‘Cascade can move 
contractors into other areas and get away 
with it, other companies are going to do it. 
I said that Abitibi, which in the past has not 
used contractors, right now has Buchanan | 
working the limits out of Hornepayne. Those. 
limits have been worked by the Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers Union, without contracting 
out ever since Abitibi moved into Wawa- 
White River-Homepayne area. This has just 
been started this summer. What, if anything, 
is the ministry doing in this situation where: 
they aren’t negotiating, since their contract 
runs until August, but where a company” 
suddenly brings a contractor on to the limits? | 
Were you at all involved in the wildcat strike | 
when the men walked out and took Buchan-. 
an’s equipment out of the bush? , 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: First of all, you are not: 
suggesting that Abitibi has in its contract : 
with Lumber and Sawmill Workers Union: 
the right to subcontract out work, are you? 
Are you saying their contract allows owner- | 
operators? r 
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Mr. Wildman: That is not the understand- 
ing of the Lumber and Sawmill Workers 
Jnion. 

| Hon. Mr. Elgie: It is not mine either. 
Mr. Wildman: But Buchanan is working 
yut of Hornepayne. 

, Hon. Mr. Elgie: In the face of a contract 
hat doesn’t permit itP I haven’t read the 
pontract, but it was my understanding that 
yther contracts did not allow owner-oper- 
tors. 

| Mr. Wildman: Abitibi is using the excuse 
hey can’t get enough men to work in that 
jea. 


‘Hon. Mr. Elgie: Has a grievance or a 
omplaint been filed to the effect that it is 
n breach of contract? 


) Mr. Wildman: No, there has not, not to 
ny knowledge. But were you at all involved 
jn the wildcat where the men walked off for 
hree days and took Buchanan’s equipment 
yut of the bush? 

_Hon. Mr. Elgie: We weren't involved in 
t. 

Mr. Wildman: You have had no discus- 
jon with Tulio Mior about this? Well okay, 
think this is an example of what is going 
‘0 happen. If you talk to the men in Kapus- 
‘asing, I’m sure that is going to be on the 
‘able once negotiations are opened. Com- 
yanies that now are not using owner-oper- 
\tors are going to do so; they have already 
aised it in negotiations in the past. It was 
im issue in the last Abitibi negotiation and 
t wasn’t accepted by the union. They are 
yoing to be pushing for it harder. 

I know this is hypothetical, but if there 
sn’t a settlement it is conceivable that a com- 
yany like Abitibi might go ahead and expand 
heir operations with contractors and say 
oodbye to the union. If that happens, your 
seople in the ministry should have a pretty 
yood idea what is going to happen in the 
sush. The ministry should be aware of this 
and should talk to both sides in advance to 
ind out how they see the situation this sum- 
mer with the issue of owner-operators and 
contractors, 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: When negotiations com- 
mence, the issues that are presented will be 
part of the conciliation and mediation pro- 
cess. If problems arise we will have to deal 
with them as they are presented. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Minister, the very, 
very first note I sent to you when this dis- 
ute started, and it is a long time ago now, 
was on the subject of contracting out. I think 
the point my colleague is making is if you 
let it get away here you are going to see it 
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spread. In most cases it is cheaper for the 
companies to operate that way, but it’s not 
going to be accepted by the workers, unless 
I am misreading those I am talking to. I 
think an indication of support by fellow 
workers—finally, in spite of internal differ- 
ences—was the adoption of striker families at 
the OFL convention, at $70 a week. I under- 
stand there is a pretty extensive list of mem- 
bers now out supported by the labour move- 
ment and by local unions right across this 
province. I don’t know whether you have read 
the letter Marlene King wrote, which was 
read at the OFL convention, but it would be 
well worth putting on the record to give you 
some indication of the intensity of the feel- 
ings of those workers. If you talk to some of 
the people who are involved, and if you talk 
to Tulio Mior, you will find that there is a 
rallying round now on that particular case. 

I think Marlene’s letter said it about as 
well as anything. She simply says: “For al- 
most a year and a half now, we have viewed 
the Boise Cascade strike in Kenora and Fort 
Frances with keen interest and involvement, 
being the wives of the strikers of Local 2693. 
We have been filled with sadness, disgust and 
frustration. We have watched helplessly as 
our men have been unjustly jailed and given 
criminal records for being strong-minded and 
fighting for what they believe in. 

“We have watched families and friend- 
ships fall apart because one or the other is 
on the wrong side of the fence. We have 
seen our men off to the negotiating table 
full of optimism, only to arrive home more 
bitter and militant each day. 

“And we have burned with rage as com- 
pany security guards patrol our homes, 
scribbling down our every movement. Is 
it really necessary for Boise Cascade _ to 
know how many times a day our vehicles 
leave the driveway, or what time each night 
the lights go off in our homes? They are 
only serving to antagonize the already-ex- 
plosive situation. 

“We have spent hours protesting and 
calling out for logic and fairness in this 
situation, only to watch as hundreds of 
OPP, supposedly called in to keep the peace, 
aid Boise Cascade in their daily whims and 
strike tactics by allowing Boise free run 
of our towns and woodlands areas. Were 
they sent to keep the peace or to be put at 
the disposal of Boise? | 

“Where does the OPP involvement end? 
Does their involvement include flying Boise 
executives to woodcutting sites in their own 
OPP helicopters, or taking full control of 
our highways and town roads? The OPP 
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stopped traffic for any length of time to 
suite Boise while we the taxpayers must sit 
and wait, taking a back seat. The OPP are 
costing us millions. Are we the taxpayers 
not paying for this calamity? 

“We have sat and listened to our federal 
government quote statistics on inflation, with 
repeated warnings that Canadians must tight- 
en their belts. We are a nation living in debt 
and must stop living high-on-the-hog, and 
start budgeting. And then we listen with 
amazement while our government states that 
millions of dollars will be granted to pulp 
and paper companies to help build up the 
industry. Who will benefit from this grant, 
Mr. Prime Minister? 

“You state that this will help preserve the 
industry and create employment. Will we 
benefit, we who face lifetime debt and mul- 
tiple Jayoffs if the owner-operator issue goes 
through? Are we not also part of the pulp 
and paper industry as a human resource? 
Should we not also benefit, since it is our 
taxpayer dollars that you are so liberally 
granting to Boise Cascade to upgrade their 
operation? Then it seems a shame that Boise 
Cascade sees fit to try to force us into debt 
to upgrade their poor-managed operation. 

“I guess we are back to that old saying 
‘the rich get richer and the poor get poorer.’ 
We have met with Ministry of Labour and 
called out to government officials to really 
see what is happening and speak their 
minds. Are they afraid to incur the wrath of 
Boise Cascade? Is this multi-million-dollar 
corporation more powerful than our govern- 
ment and more important than your people? 
Are you afraid they may close up operations? 

“This area is one of the best pulp and 
paper areas in the world. We are worth mil- 
lions to Boise. So fear not, they won’t pull 
out. 

“Mr. Bernier, our honourable MPP, where 
have you been over the past 18 months? 
Come out, come on; wherever you are. Are 
we only votes on election day? If this is 
so, then I guarantee you will have a good 
deal less votes next election day. 

“That Boise is trying to break our union 
is evident. People may call down unions if 
they wish, but in this issue we back ours 
100 per cent. If not for our union we would 
be totally at the mercy of companies like 
Boise Cascade, which care more for profit 
than its employees. It seems that to this 
company, which is steadily reaping its wealth 
from our country, we are nothing more than 
numbers on the payroll and as dispensable as 
toilet tissue. 
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“Most of us were born and raised here and | 
others have moved here by choice, and we 
will be damned if we will give up our rights 
to live and work here by a company sucl 
as Boise forcing irrational issues upon us. 
They should be privileged to make the money | 
that they are from our country. Z| 

“So to Boise Cascade, primary employer of 
our region, our only message is that we 
intend to stay and live in northwestern On-_ 
tario by choice, not necessity, to guide it 
into a better place to live for ourselves and 
our children. In order to make anything 
work we all must give and take. We have) 
given a lot to you in the past; now it’s time 
for you to give. | 

“To all others—our government officials, 
authorities, labour boards and the media 
who grumble about the inconvenience of | 
the strike and wonder what we are com- 
plaining about—come on down here for a 
while with us. We guarantee you won't won- 
der what we are complaining about, youll | 
know. | 

“Marlene King, striker, 
Local 2693.” 

[12:00] } 

I don’t know what is holding up my col- 
league, but I want you to know that the 
litany Mr. Foulds has, as of recent dates, 
includes the stopping and questioning of 


(| 


striker’s wife at 


ers in that community. I’m sure you are, 
aware that the Supreme Court of Canada, 
has thrown out the search and’ the charges’ 
against the employees just within the last; 
couple of days. We have heard a litany) 
of activities on the part of one of the) 
branches or arms of this government in- 
this particular strike that just can’t be justi- 
fied. If you think there is a feeling on the’ 
part of any of those workers that in spite 
of the problems that we have in trying to” 
get this issue resolved there is an element 
of justice in the kind of additional pressure; 
that is applied on them by Boise through} 
the use of the police, then, boy, I have yet 
to talk to that particular striker. 

I just have to underline the concern that 
has been expressed by my colleague; you 
are going to have trouble if this spreads tc. 
other bush operations in northern Ontario. — 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think I responded in at 
full 2 way as I can when I responded to Mr’ 
Wildman. We were faced with the very, 
problem you have referred to in Boise Cas. 
cade. There were the situations that were 
peculiar to Boise Cascade, the long-standing 
contract, the fact there was not a unanimity 
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or coalescence of the unions in the commu- 
| nity to support the Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers Union position. But even in the face 
of that, we felt the recommendations of Mr. 
| Lewis and Mr. Jousse were feasible ones that 
- would have resolved the problem. But what 
_do you do when the parties won't accept it? 
I can't think of anything else. I have to tell 
} you that in public, but more especially in 
_ private, I couldn’t have done more as a 
_ human being to try to resolve that strike. 

_ Mr. Mackenzie: Let me once again men- 
tion to you, Mr. Minister, that there are go- 
ing to be issues, as I see it now, where the 
conventional may just not do. You couldn’t 
have told the Inco workers—some tried it, 
' some within their own union—to settle for 
| what was originally put on the table. You 
are not going to tell the Boise Cascade work- 
ers to do away with the contracting-out issue. 
I cidn’t see legions of OPP police making 
‘sure that point couldn’t be carried, and 
making sure of the possibility of winning 
the strike could be there on behalf of the 
| Boise Cascade strikers. On the contrary, they 
have the additional weight of up to almost 
900 OPP officers and $10,500 wage cost per 
day for those officers, based on the question 
of mine that was answered in the House the 
other day. We didn’t see that kind of force 
applied at Inco. They finally came around 
to it; when there was a decent offer, when 
the issue, at least to their point of view, was 
resolved. I think that we have one sort of 
tule, it would appear, for what happened in 
terms of the Inco strikers and another rule 
for what is happening in terms of the strikers 
at some of these smaller operations. 

Hon. Mr. Elegie: Let us also accept the fact 
that in January we convinced the parties to 
resolve all of the other issues; they were all 
‘resolved except for the one issue of the 
_ owner-operator. 

Mr. Mackenzie: That is the key issue. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: With a refusal by both 
| parties, in any meaningful way, to put that 
issue to arbitration, since there appeared to 
_ be no other resolution possible. 

Mr. Wildman: I’m sure you understand, 
Mr. ‘Minister— 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I understand what you 
are saying but I’m just telling you what else 
is possible. 

__ Mr. Wildman: The problem the workers 
have is that if there is some kind of arbi- 
_ trated resolution, or what seems to be a reso- 
lution to the owner-operators which allows 
for the owner-operators to continue, then the 
union bargaining situation is gone. Once you 


have the principle of owner-operators ac- 
cepted from then on the company is going to 
be trying to expand the owner-operator ap- 
proach to the majority of their operations, 
to the point where everybody who is working 
for them is going to be an owner-operator 
or they are not going to be working for them. 
Then you will see spread all over the north 
the kind of working conditions those jobbers 
in the southern part of my riding experience. 

I want to leave that. I just want to raise 
one other issue I have talked to the minister 
about. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Just before you do that, 
could I respond to one other thing mentioned 
by Mr. Mackenzie? Again, I can’t get on 
one side in discussing this matter. You refer 
to the police and the strikers. As the Minister 
of Labour I don’t think I can take public 
positions. The issue of the police is a matter 
for the Solicitor General (Mr. McMurtry), 
but in response to the desire of all the unions 
involved in that strike, and indeed of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, I did, acting in 
my role as minister, arrange for all of the 
unions involved, including the CLC and its 
representatives, to meet with Mr. McMurtry 
and the head of the Ontario Provincial Po- 
lice to discuss these very problems. During 
the course of it I arranged as well for Mr. 
Meagher and Mr. Pilkey to meet with the 
Solicitor General to try to resolve some of 
the problems. Without commenting on the 
validity of the claims or counter claims, I 
was involved in trying to help the parties 
resolve that issue as well. 

Mr. Mackenzie: That is the very point I 
wanted to respond to—for just a moment 
before my colleague makes the other point 
he has. I guess I am single-minded or dense, 
from your point of view on this particular 
issue, but I can’t for the life of me under- 
stand— 

Won. Mr. Elgie: Not dense, never dense. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I can’t for the life of me 
understand how we can see the activities 
that took place—the raids on homes, the 
seizure of records; all of which has now 
been thrown out—all directed against the 
strikers, as anything but gross interference 
in a labour dispute on the side of manage- 
ment by the police force. How the blazes do 
you do some of those things—the raids on the 
homes, the arresting of the workers, the seiz- 
ing of the records; which have now been 
declared totally uncalled for by the Supreme 
Court? 

How in blazes do we justify that in terms 
of this kind of a labour dispute? What kind 
of bargaining power or strength do those 
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workers have when they are subjected to 
this kind of activity? That’s the point, that’s 
very clearly the point. I don’t see any way 
on the face of this earth that a Minister of 
Labour can escape having some concern over 
that particular issue. 

I also have to tell you I sat here and 
listened to the Solicitor General comment 
that it was a “crock of nonsense.” Well I 
wonder what he calls the Supreme Court 
decision that says what they did was wrong. 

His actual comment was that the charges 
were a “crock of nonsense.” Let me tell you 
they are not a crock of nonsense to Marlene 
King and the people up there who had 
their homes raided without justification, their 
children questioned about the activities of 
the parents, police noting when they left the 
communities and when they didn’t. My God, 
I don’t know what we are coming to in some 
of these situations. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: The complaints have been 
registered with the Solicitor General. I have 
no hesitation at all in agreeing, I have done 
it in the past, to sit down with him again 
to review police involvement in strike situa- 
tions. I see no problem at all in going over 
again what the appropriate role for police is, 
but I don’t want to get into criticizing them 
until the facts are all out on the table and 
until everybody has a chance to be heard. 
I am quite prepared, and have been in the 
past as I have indicated to you, to get in- 
volved in discussions about what is or is not 
appropriate. 


Mr. McClellan: How are we supposed to 
deal’ with the Solicitor General dismissing 
what is clear evidence as a “crock of non- 
sense P Tell us how we are supposed to 
deal with the situation, or how people in 
the affected area are supposed to deal with 
it when confronted with that kind of be- 
havior. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: He believes what he said 
to be true. Knowing the Solicitor General, 
I can't believe he would say it unless he 
thought it was true. If he is in error then 
I am prepared to review all of it with him, 
but I have to clearly understand his position. 
I wasn't privy to the estimates debate you 
are talking about. I haven’t had a chance to 
read it yet. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I think you are well aware 
of the feelings of the employees involved. 
I suspect you would have some reservations 
about this kind of activity, these kind of raids 
—the entering of homes, seizure of the rec- 
ords, and so on, that went on. Given that, 
I wonder how one would get, never mind 
equality because I don’t think we can have 


that, but at least neutrality in terms of the ~ 


right to conduct a strike. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: All I can say is I am 
prepared to review the events that took place 
with the Solicitor General. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, the other 


matter I wanted to raise is something that I — 


have raised before and talked privately to the 
minister about as well, the long ongoing dis- 
pute between Local 1882 and the children’s 
aid society in Algoma. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Would it be possible to 
talk about the Boise Cascade strike for a 
minute longer? Rather than go on to some- 
thing else? 

Mr. Chairman: Sure. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: The minister smiles— 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Not because of anything 
other than we have been discussing it for a 


considerable length of time. It is a topic 


that should be discussed as much as anybody 
wants to but— 


Mr. T. P. Reid: I’m sorry I wasn’t here 


for all of it. I wrote the Solicitor General to 


ask what the guidelines are for the OPP 
in a strike. Perhaps I should be speaking to 
the Solicitor General but I think you have 
some kind of interest in this as well. 

I am not entirely happy, and certainly not 
satisfied, with the response that I got from 
the minister in regard to just what their 
function is and how far they are supposed 
to carry their duties and responsibilities. 


For instance, I wonder if it is part of their — 
job to act as guards in sort of a convoy — 


system, in this particular case to be con- 
veying timber trucks down the highway. I 
wonder if that is suitable. 

I think we all appreciate that— 


Mr. McClellan: Maybe they have a parade 


permit; as long as they don’t get a liquor 


permit at the same time. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: I appreciate that things — 


get awfully hot during a strike, tempers are 
frayed and all the rest of it, and the police 
have a difficult job, but I wonder where the 
lines cross between keeping the peace as 


such and acting almost as if they were work-_ 


ing for the company. I am not prepared to 
go that far and say this was exactly the case, 
but I think everybody should have an under- 
standing of what their function is and what 
they can do and can’t do. 

Do you have a concern about that? Are 
you prepared to speak to the Solicitor General, 
to at least get an understanding so that all 
the players in the game at least know what 


is expected of each group? I think it has to 
be laid down pretty well just how far the 
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OPP do go in maintaining peace and order; 
I am not sure that some of the matters they 
have been engaged in are really within the 
| purview of doing that. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I'm not privy to the cor- 
respondence you had with the Solicitor 
General, but I indicated earlier the things 
that had gone on—meetings arranged between 
the Solicitor General and the Ontario Federa- 

tion of Labour; the subsequent meeting of 

_ officials of the Canadian Labour of Congress 

and various union representatives with the 
‘Solicitor General and the head of the Ontario 

_ Provincial Police to try and resolve some of 
these matters. 

I indicated I am quite prepared to review 
what has taken place and see if the guidelines 

| -that exist are adequate in outlining the over- 
all general role of the police, which is keep- 
ing the peace. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: I appreciate the fact that 
you are prepared to review it, presumably 
with the Solicitor General. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I don’t think I can go 
beyond that in dealing with a ministry that 
is not mine, in terms of reviewing what 

happened and again in the light of the role 
fF of police in all situations. 
| Mr. T. P. Reid: Yes, that’s what I would 
| like to see, some general guidelines. I think 
| they should be made known to the Legisla- 
ture, unions and companies, so that every- 







body knows what they are; and if there is 
some cross-over, Or someone has a particular 
problem, then at least we will know what the 
- guidelines were and be able to assess it from 
there. Right now there seem to be, in some 
cases, very blurred lines of responsibility. I 
think the unions sometimes have a point in 
saying the OPP go too far in this regard. 


Mr. Wildman: The other dispute I’m con- 
cerned about—and I know the minister is 
concerned, and I think his colleague, the 
Minister of Community and Social Services 
| (Mr. Norton) is as well—involves a matter 
that is in its fifth month. 
| I know the minister has made mediation 
| efforts in the past. I understand there is an 
| attempt to bring the two sides together today 
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in Sault Ste. Marie and I hope that those 
efforts. are going to be successful. We are 
at serious risk, as the minister knows, because 
| of the nature of the work in which the em- 
| ployees are involved. 


| [12:15] 

I have had a number of letters from 
| foster parents in my area. There is one in 
| particular in which the foster parent indi- 
cated that she and her husband had had a 


foster child in their home for over a year. 


| 
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The child had a number of problems, but 
seemed to be responding well until about 
August. From August onward, although she 
had made a number of calls to the agency 
they didn’t see a social worker. 

It got to the point where the child got 
into some trouble. At that stage a social 
worker did arrive, one of the workers from 
outside the area who had been brought in 
by the ministry. I am told by the foster 
parent that without any discussion with them 
the worker came in and took the girl, who 
is about 17 I believe, to a detention home 
that is usually used for delinquents. 

When they were told, the foster parents 
raised objections to this. They phoned the 
agency, at which time they were told they 
didn’t have the staff or the time to do what 
the foster mother wanted, which was to have 
ongoing counselling in the home. She didn’t 
want to give up the child; there was no 
legal reason why the child should have been 
placed in a detention home; when I said the 
child got into trouble it wasn’t trouble with 
the law. Apparently she was being placed 
in a detention home because they just didn’t 
have any other facilities or staff to look after 
her. She was in the detention home for about 
eight days. 

That is just one example from a foster 
parent. The thrust of her letter was we 
should quit bringing in these outside people 
who obviously can’t do the job. I don’t think 
she meant they are not competent, but they 
don’t have the time to do the job. She felt 
we should get the people who could be 
doing the job back on the job by settling the 
dispute. 

I phoned this foster parent and discussed 
the matter. She wasn’t suggesting any kind 
of compulsory move back to work but a reso- 
lution of the dispute. She understands that 
one of the main issues in the dispute is work 
load. I think most of the foster parents, a 
couple of whom have also written to 
Mr. Norton, indicated they agree with the 
strikers that they can’t do an adequate job 
because of the work load they are faced 
with. 

Having said that, I also want to point to 
a couple of other things that have happened 
because of the tremendous pressures on the 
management staff who are trying to carry 
out the work during the strike. As the min- 
ister may know, two of the management peo- 
ple, one of whom is very well known, have 
resigned. As a matter of fact the was one of 
the main people involved in drawing up the 
new Child Welfare Act for the ministry. He 
has a tremendous reputation throughout 
North America, actually internationally. He 
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has given papers in England, I understand, 
as well. He has resigned simply because of 
the pressures on him, personally and profes- 
sionally, including a concern that he might 
indeed ‘find himself before a court because 
he hadn’t fulfilled the responsibilities incum- 
bent upon him under the law if there were 
a serious disaster. Telegrams that have been 
sent to the minister by that individual and 
his superior, the executive director, stated 
that despite Mr. Norton’s position, even with 
the outside workers his ministry has been 
training and encouraging to go in there, they 
are not meeting their obligations even in 
terms of minimal emergency care. So despite 
Mr. Norton’s position that it is being done, 
that’s not the position that is taken by the 
local management and the professional social 
workers. The only way we are going to get 
even a minimum amount of care is if we 
have a resolution of the dispute and get the 
people back on the job. These are people 
who could be doing a great job, but frankly 
right now they are bored to death. One of 
them as a matter of fact is working in my 
constituency office on a volunteer basis be- 
cause she doesn’t have anything else to do. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: She’s still bored. 


Mr. Wildman: She was bored so she de- 
cided to come and work in my constituency 
office. . 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Is she still bored, that’s 
the key; is she still bored? 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Probably reading your 
speeches. 


Mr. Wildman: I want to emphasize my 
concern. I want to again say I hope the 
efforts youre making today are successful. 
Although I haven’t seen the figures directly, 
the information I have is that unless you or 
somebody in your cabinet can persuade ‘your 
colleague to loosen up more funds it’s going 
to be very difficult to bring about a resolu- 
tion in that dispute. I think it would be very 
cynical of the government to say through the 
Ministry of Community and Social Services 
that it is not going to interfere directly in 
this dispute, that it’s going to remain separ- 
ate from it except for trying to maintain 
emergency care and it’s not going to talk 
about funding the amount of money needed 
so that an amicable resolution is possible; 
and then at some future time to say because 
of the serious situation we have in terms of 
service, were going to have to bring in 
some legislation to compel these people 
back to work. It would seem to me to be a 
tremendously cynical approach to say, on the 
one hand, we are not going to interfere to 
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help bring about an amicable settlement and | 


make more money available, and then even- 


tually come along and say we're going to | 


have to order compulsory arbitration or | 


something like that. 


I hope the efforts today will be successful, — 
but if they are not there’s going to have to | 


be a move on the part of the government to — 


not only respond to the needs of the Al- 


goma Children’s Aid Society but the other — 


CASs across the province which have indi- 
cated they don’t have enough funding. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: As you mentioned, media- 
tion efforts have resumed today. I should 
also refer to the fact that about four or five 
weeks ago there was a pretty prolonged 
mediation effort over three or four days, 
with some changes in the offer which result- 


ed in a memorandum of agreement that | 


wasn't ratified. The vote was 11 to nine, 


with six people either not interested or not 
available to come and vote, I don’t know 
which. We are trying again, but those were 


the facts with regard to the previous memor- 


andum of agreement that was not ratified. 


Mr. Wildman: I was in contact with both 
sides prior to and during that mediation 


effort. As a matter of fact I talked to Mr. i 


Pathe and indicated to him that from my 
understanding of the dispute I wouldn't be 
surprised if there was not settlement at the 
time. I'm sorry to say that it appears I was 


right. He thought I was being too pessimis-_ 


tic. 

In reaction to the statement of the vote, 
I am not aware of that figure and I dont 
dispute it, but I just want to emphasize to 
the minister that subsequent to that vote 
there was a benefit for the strikers at which 
all members of the unit were present as well 
as a large number of unionists from other 
unions who are members of the local labour 
council. I will say that on that evening there 
was, 


executive and their negotiating committee in 
the decision for continuation of the strike 
as a result of that vote. 

Mr. Chairman: We're finishing at 12:30, 
are we? 

Mr. Van Horne: Let me just initiate a 
couple of thoughts. In the leadoff, Mr. Min- 
ister, we touched a couple of points on con- 
ciliation and compulsory arbitration; to the 
best of my knowledge you answered the 
points that we raised in your reply. 

I'd like to spend just a moment on this 
Quality of Working Life Centre and ask if 
perhaps you could be a little more specific, 


apparent to me at least, enthusiastic 
unanimity from the unit in support of their — 




























or if Mr. Pathe could give us some elabora- 


‘ell us the staff of this centre meet daily 
with many different kinds of organizations, 
xt cetera. There's not very much detail in 
hat comment; I’m wondering if that could be 
slaborated and if you have anything more 
Jefinitive than that simple statement. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Yes; we have very good 

yrochures and booklets on it which I can 
upply to each of you. The deputy minister 
1as been intimately involved with this since 
ts inception, via the advisory committee on 
t, in 1977. Maybe I could ask him to com- 
ment. 
Mr. Armstrong: Yes. Dr. Van Beinum, 
who is the director of the program, would 
yave been here this morning but there has 
geen an illness in his family. He’s at the 
10spital right now. 

As to the consultations, they are averag- 
ng about 20 a day; that is to say people are 
»alling the centre and asking for some assist- 

mee and guidance as to what the program is 

\bout. That is up considerably since last 

vear. 

| One of the most encouraging activities 
mong others being undertaken by the centre 

-and the other activities include general edu- 

sation, dissemination of information and some 

esearch activities—is the development of 
ield projects. I think the advisory committee 

s right when it takes the position that the 

quality of working life as a theoretical con- 

sept is fine but it will only prove its worth 
ff we are able to move it into the com- 
nunity and see it in operation. There are 
tow underway active discussions with 12 
-~ompanies or their unions which have shown 
‘n interest in establishing field projects. The 
mly reason I don’t name those companies or 
heir unions is because the discussions at the 
‘moment are at the preliminary stages. Some 
‘we further along than others but I think 
doth sides are right in wishing not to blow 
he trumpet about success at a premature 
tage. 
(The target that Dr. Van Beinum has set 
or the centre is to have at least six of 
tee projects well underway and in a posi- 
‘ion where we can start to talk about them 
»efore the end of the fiscal year. 
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Mr. Van Horne: Is this the proper place 
to ask involvement of the ministry with 
either union or management people who are 
concerned about the effects of alcoholism in 
the work force? Does that come under this 
heading or is that more properly discussed 
in another area? 

Mr. Armstrong: I think, again without 
knowing the precise contours of each of these 
target projects, one of the beneficial spinoffs 
of a quality of working life project would 
be to take care of problems of absenteeism, 
including those that result from problems 
with alcohol, drugs and so on. I’m sure that’s 
part of the objective of the wide-ranging 
quality of working life thrust. 

Mr. Van Horne: If I can go back over 
that one more time, is there no other part 
of your ministry that is involved with that 
problem? 

Mr. Armstrong: No. To my knowledge, 
Mr. Van Horne, this would be the area in 
which that kind of problem would be at- 
tacked. 

Mr. Van Horne: I see it is closing time, 
12:30; I would like to go back to that point, 
if I could, when we meet again, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. McClellan: Before we move to occu- 
pational health I had wanted to ask the 
ministry if they could give me the same 
kind of breakdown on construction accident 
fatalities that we have for industrial; actu- 
ally, I guess we don’t really have that for 
industrial fatalities either. I had a list of 
questions: name, location of accident, date, 
company, cause of accident, violation of act — 
if any, and penalty imposed; for each of the 
37 fatalities shown in the 1978-79 report. I 
wonder if, before we get to that section, the 
ministry could pull that together and make 
it available. 

Mr. Chairman: The meeting will adjourn, 
to meet again at eight o'clock tomorrow 
evening on these estimates; but we also 
have a meeting of the committee at seven 
o’clock in order to review the Ontario High- 
way Transport Board report before it is 
taken to the House. 


The committee adjourned at 12:31 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:09 p.m. in com- 
mittee room l. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
(continued ) 


On vote 2402, industrial relations pro- 
gram; item 1, program administration, and 
item 2, conciliation and mediation services: 


Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Chairman, under this 
vote, I would like to engage in just a few 
minutes of discussion with the minister about 
the crux of a lot of our arguments for the 
past period of time; that is, the labour dis- 
putes we are having that centre around the 
union security and first-contract situation. 

I would like to have some indication from 
‘the minister of his response to the kind of 
comments we are getting from Mr. Colella 
in particular, at Radio Shack, who is thumb- 
-ing his nose, if you like, once again at the 
board. It is certainly an insult to the workers 
to equate the positions that were taken there 
with the need for a stable labour climate and, 
as I see it, what amounts to a virtual plea, 
‘in terms of the decision, for some kind of 
authority to deal with such conflicts and first- 
agreement recognition. I would be interested 
in the reasoning behind what I sense to be 
the minister’s refusal to take a serious look 
| at this particular matter at this time. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: We have discussed this 

on several occasions, including a year ago, at 
which time I expressed serious doubts as to 
| whether the jury was really in on the effec- 
tiveness of the first-contract compulsory arbi- 
tration, and whether we do find that con- 
tracts negotiated independently are those 

most likely to succeed. 

I asked one of my staff to dig up the 
figures from the British Columbia experience. 
You know, as I do, that in 1976 they intro- 
duced legislation with regard to compulsory 
arbitration. Since 1976 there have been 60 
requests made to have the provision enforced. 
Agreements were imposed on nine occa- 

sions; in five of those the union was sub- 
sequently decertified, and in one case they 
were never able to renew an agreement. I 
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where they had been imposed, have resulted 
iin either decertification or failure to reach 
a second agreement. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I am sure the minister is 
aware as I am of Mr. Weiler’s defence of 
the legislation and counterarguments. Be that 
as it may, you have now been asked for a 
position in the strongest possible terms. I 
suspect over the next couple of weeks you 
are going to be approached again by a pretty 
united labour movement on this particular 
issue. 

I have difficulty understanding comments 
on the decision that was handed down on 
Radio Shack. I know the arguments that you 
yourself made a number of days ago when I 
raised this. There were some people, includ- 
ing some in my own union, who thought the 
board had the jurisdiction to order a_ first 
agreement. If I am reading this correctly, it 
would seem to say: “After careful reflection, 
the board remains of the view that it lacks 
jurisdiction to grant the requested relief. It 
is tempting for the board to approach its 
remedial powers in the suggested manner, 
particularly where it believes its directives are 
being flouted or treated as a licence fee for 
continued violations.” 

I haven't heard much argument against 
the kind of activities that have been carried 
on there. I have personally seen some of 
them. One of them, which didn’t enter into 
the case, is the kind of intimidation I pointed 
out to you, which was one particular leaflet 
that was flung down in front of some of the 
picketers. They go on to say, “If the statute 
as currently drafted is inadequate to get at 
the roots of the first-agreement recognition 
conflict, it is as much a function of this 
board’s expertise to point this problem out 
as it is to elaborate properly the general 
language used.” 

A little further along, the board has tried 
to elaborate the statute to give ongoing life 
and meaning to the Legislature’s intent. 
There comes a point when the legislation 
ends and the board can go no further. Others 
may put a different interpretation on it, but 
I know the interpretation being put on it by 
those who are directly involved in the labour 


don’t know if that means it is a useful tool 
or not. At least it has to say that imposed 
agreements, in two thirds of the situations 


movement is that not only has the fact been 
upheld that it was just a rotten, son-of-a- 
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bitch attack on the trade union movement 
there by the people in that particular plant, 
but also the charges that have been laid 
have been totally upheld. 

[8:15] 

We find that we can go no further, even 
though we think the law has been flouted. 
We now have that decision down. We have, 
as I understand it, a court hearing set for 
January 29. The union has agreed to that. 
They made it very clear to me that they had 
no bloody alternative, or they would have 
been waiting until some time in the spring 
or summer. These things take that long. We 
have the vice-president of this particular 
company not only going around criticizing 
the government, which I find a little bit 
interesting, I say to the Premier and to the 
Conservative MPPs, but also saying the board 
decision was unfair, the remedies were un- 
just and it was time for the government to 
realize that a stable labour climate is neces- 
sary for the growth of the Canadian econ- 
omy and for business. 

I don’t know whether the kind of a labour 
climate we want or need is the kind we have 
seen in the activities that have gone on at 
Radio Shack or a couple of other firms. As 
a matter of fact, I don’t know whether Mr. 
Colella is a Canadian or an American, but 
he can take his bloody business out of this 
country, and the faster the better if those 
are the kind of activities they are going to 
carry on, in terms of working with the 
workers. 

What has happened, unfortunately, is we 
have got, first off, another couple of months, 
at the worst time of year; that will involve 
a fair amount of trouble and expense. I don’t 
think the expense is bothering the union in 
a case like this since it is now a pretty basic 
principle at stake. 

You are sure as hell putting the people 
who are on that picket line under fire for 
a longer period of time. They have had 
enough nonsense thrown at them up to 
date. You are giving that much more time 
to harden their attitudes and to allow the 
company to harden the attitudes of the people 
who are inside that plant. 

In effect, what you are doing is saying 
that a decision of the board, no matter how 
good or how tough, is not worth the powder 
to blow it to hell in this province if we 
don’t have some kind of remedial or backup 
legislation, such as first-agreement legislation. 

‘As I see it, that is exactly what we are 
saying in a situation like this. We may very 
well be sentencing those people who have 
had the guts to fight for their supposed 
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rights in Ontario, as much as they have up 
until now. 

What I am afraid we are doing is exactly 
what I tried to say in some of the opening 
statements. We are making a mockery of the 
labour laws in this province, unless we have 
something more than just a tough court 
hearing which we were all told to wait for, 
to see what they are going to do with it. 

They came down as tough as I can re- 
member but, as I say, it is probably not 
worth one hell of a lot. It is not a desire to 
be particularly nasty. It is a frustration that 
I know is pretty damned general today. 

I wonder whether there is some reason 
that this is not being looked at seriously, 
because you know yourself the number of 
disputes we are involved with and, quite 
frankly, the number of SOBs we are running 
into with some of the firms today. | 

Why are we not taking a look at the pos- 
sible use of legislation in terms of first- 
agreements, when you run into this nasty 
kind of situation, to try to see if we cant 
take some of the heat out of some of the 
disputes and some of the labour relations 
situations in the province? 

I don’t think there is a more obvious or 
clear-cut case than we have right here. Not. 
only has there been bad-faith bargaining and 
malicious, totally uncalled-for treatment of 
workers—a thumbing of the nose at the 
labour law of the province—but also, when 
we finally get the court decisions on it, we’ 
are going to drag it out for months with” 
hearings. We are not sure it is going to be 
worth a tinker’s dam when we are finished © 
with it. 

I don’t know how you can put it any” 
straighter, and that is really why I am 
wondering if there is not some way this min- . 
istry can take a serious look at this and give 
us a better answer in a hurry if they have’ 
got it, if not, certainly take a look at what — 
we are asking for, which is first-agreement > 
legislation. 

Mr. Di Santo: I would like to raise another 
case, which perhaps illustrates very well” 
what my colleague is saying, and that is the 
strike at Polybottle. In that case, as the 
minister knows, we had workers in a plant, 
all of them immigrants and not at all familiar 
with the legislation of Ontario. They had 
certification and they went to bargaining the 
first contract. 

After a long strike, the company managed 
to turn around the legislation, and in fact 
the owners of the company have two other 
plants under different names and different 
companies in Ontario. They kept working in 
these two plants, and the workers at Poly- 
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bottle were Kept on strike and  intinidated 
ocoasion by the police, I was there on 
oceasions, The attitude of the police 
as not that of an impartial enforcer of the 
w. They were there to intimidate and to 
Il the workers what they could do and 
hat they could not do, It was a very bad 
situation and eventually the strike was lost, 
All those people lost not only the strike, 
but also their jobs. As Minister of Labour, 
should realize what harm has been done 
tO those people, In good faith and respecting 
the law of the land, those people thought they 
. had the right to organire first and then to 
enter a contract with the company, 


Ne .) 


The company used means that are unac- 
‘ceptable to any civilized society, They man- 
wed not only to squeere the strike, but also 
rn o throw the workers out of their jobs be- 
. LSE they said they didn’t want them any 
. I cannot understand why your government 
is so obstinate in refusing the first contract 
en we know that the consequences created 
our society are so devastating, What reme- 
lal action can the government take to repay 
these workers the damages that the law has 


ere are many other jurisdictions where 
they have a first contract imposed when the 
two parties are not able to reach an agree- 
ment. What do you have against imposing the 
first contract when you think that is the only 
means to reach a settlement of some kind? 


x 
r 


This would allow the two parties to be on a 
better footing the next time around when 
the workers realize what they can have, and 
the employers realize that they cannot keep 
exploiting cheap labour forever, but that in 


> some of their privileges. 
| Hon. Mr. Elgie: First of all, I would like 
to: eply to some of the things Bob Mackenzie 
I can't comment on the propriety of the 
vice-president of Radio Shack making the 
d of comments he did. Certainly I don’t 
end to get into the world that he has 
hosen to get into. 
The Radio Shack decision, which as you 
know was considered to be a landmark deci- 
“si n, has been appealed. I don’t intend to get 
‘into any discussions about the judgement or 
the ats from it, all of which you are well 
ae has been expedited in terms of the 
‘Supreme Court appeal, as you mentioned, on 
January 29. I think it would be not only inap- 
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propriate, but also absolutely out of order for 
me to get into commenting on that, 


Mr, McClellan: Can I stop you there? What 
happens in the process now? We have a deci- 
sion, which will now go through the courts. 
It may or may not be improper for you to 
comment on the thing while it is sub judice. 
I respect your decision, but the question is, 
even after it has gone through the Supreme 
Court, so what? 

In terms of the dispute, in terms of the fact 
that the company has stonewalled and used 
all of the devices that we are aware of against 
the workers, even after it goes to the courts, 
it does no good to the folks who are strug- 
cling to get a collective agreement. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: With the greatest of re- 
spect, the common law in the British Com- 
monwealth is based on cases, on precedents. 
Radio Shack set some precedents and laid 
down some rules with regard to good-faith 
and bad-faith bargaining. That is the essence 
of what we are discussing here. That is the 
essence of what is being appealed, including 
two dissents, one saying there was the right 
in the act to impose a contract, and one say- 
ing there was no bad-faith bargaining. Those 
are the very issues before the courts. I don’t 
propose to get into commenting on them, nor 
should I. 


Mr. McClellan: The point I am trying to 
make is that it is not going to do the workers 
much good, by the time the court process 
has been gone through. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: That’s the process of 
justice, 

Mr. McClellan: The next time it happens it 
will be decided on a case basis again, No? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: No. Common law, depend- 
ing on what happens to it, is based upon pre- 
cedent; that is just a fact of life. Our common 
law is not the Quebec Civil Code or the 
French Code Napoleon, Our common law is 
that of the British Commonwealth. That has 
been our tradition. If we don’t like it, we 
should say so as an electorate, but that is 
the way it is in this province. 

I happen to think it is a good way that has 
proven itself over the years to give us a very 
valid set of rules upon which to survive. 

Old Justice Riddell used to say that the 
only time the common law didn’t make sense 
was when Parliament intervened. Whether 
he was right or wrong, that was his view as 
an imminent jurist. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I hope my feelings are 
not too widely shared, but my confidence in 
the judicial system in Ontario has been 
shaken by a number of things over the last 
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two or three years and I am beginning to 
wonder whether we have quite the system 
of justice we think we have in this province. 

The point I wanted to get at again—and 
I realize it is tied in so closely it is difficult 
to deal with—is that the stable labour cli- 
mate referred to here is obvious to all but 
those that just won’t see. The kind of state- 
ments made here can do nothing but fuel the 
problems we have. 

What I am wondering is, as I asked you 
a number of days ago, at what stage in the 
game does the Minister of Labour say to 
somebody like Colella: “You just don’t go 
around kicking the workers in the guts the 
way you do. You don’t go around making 
these kind of statements, Take it to court 
if you want but you have been nailed. Get 
yourself unnailed, if you have to, in the 
courts.” 

Those very statements are adding to what 
we are talking about, the kind of unease, un- 
certainty, disbelief, distrust and the whole 
process. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I would like to believe 
that the Radio Shacks of this world are not 
the typical example of labour negotiations in 
this province. I maintain they aren’t. But I 
am not going to get into any discussion 
about the appropriateness of the decision, 
because it is under appeal. 

That is the way we adjudicate on matters 
like that and offer a remedy. 


Mr. Mackenzie: To switch to another firm 
for a moment, the Blue Cross situation, your 
ministry is undoubtedly aware of George 
Ubels’ memo to the employees, setting out 
the new biweekly salary ranges. I am just 
wondering whether that is considered proper 
in the middle of the kind of dispute we have 
currently at Blue Cross. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Your colleague brought 
that up in the House, and I asked that it 
be reviewed. Have you had a chance to look 
into that? 


Mr. Armstrong: I haven’t seen the letter 
to which Mr. Mackenzie refers. I have heard 
about it, but I haven’t seen it. 

Mr. Mackenzie, I am sure you are aware 
of the difficult position of the ministry in 
commenting on not only cases that are be- 
fore the courts, but also cases that are still 
in negotiation, Speaking for the ministry 
staff, the task of the ministry staff is to 
attempt to assist the parties to achieve col- 
lective agreements. Tempting though it might 
be, we don’t have the luxury, as some do, of 
making comments one way or the other on 
conduct. That impairs the capacity of the 
conciliation and mediation branch and others 


to assist in the ultimate goal, which is to 
achieve a collective agreement. 
[8:30] 

In so far as there may be any allegations | 
of impropriety or improper conduct, the way 
our labour laws are drafted—and this is true — 





of virtually every jurisdiction in North Amer- | 


ica—allegations of that sort are dealt with by | 
a quasijudicial tribunal of the Ontario Labour — 
Relations Board. It’s sometimes not easy. It’s 


very difficult for us to be asked to comment — 


on allegations about an active case. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I can’t distinguish it from, 
for example, page 31 of your explanatory 
material, where the program objectives on 
vote 2402, industrial relations program item 
1, program administration, state: “The in- 
dustrial relations division’s role is to improve 
harmonious relations between employers and 
employees by encouraging the practice and 
procedure of collective bargaining between 
the two parties.” I give that a little broader | 
interpretation than you seem to. It seems to 
me the things were talking about are what 
are leading up to the breakdowns in harmony 
and trust in any effective collective bargain- | 
ing. 

The kind of letter that goes out to the 
Blue Cross workers may be within the law, 
but it certainly is a thumbing of the nose at 
the efforts of the union to negotiate a con- 
tract there. How long do we put up with this | 
case after case in the difficult cases weve 
having right now? It’s hit at from many 
different ways, the uneveness or unfairness 
I’ve been talking about of the feeling be- 
tween unions and companies. 

Let me give you a little different example. 
You may be aware of a letter sent to the 
police commission—not to you people—out- — 
lining some of their problems by counsel for | 
the United Food and Commercial Workers , 
Union. i 

“We are the solicitors for the United Food | 
and Commercial Workers Union whose mem- 
ers are currently engaged in a lawful strike | 
at Wilson Automotive in Belleville, one of our | 
other disputes. In pursuance of this strike — 
three employees of Wilson Automotive have | 
engaged in peaceful picketing outside the | 
premises of a customer of their employer. For 
this they were charged under section 381(1)() 
of the code.” | 

I understand your difficulty dealing with | 
this, but let me finish the letter, because it 
deals with the broader issue. 

“There were no threats, no violence OF 
threats or any suggestion of violence or threats | 
in the incident; nor was there any danger of 
damage to property or injury to persons OF | 
















_ interference with people or vehicles entering 
or leaving the premises. The important fea- 
ture, therefore, of this incident is that it was 
perfectly peaceful. I have conferred with the 
police officers: of Belleville city police and 
_ with Mr. Glen Deline, the crown attorney at 
Belleville, and have learned that they intend 
- to continue to. prosecute on every occasion 
| where one or two employees picket the prem- 
| ises of a customer of their employer.” 
_ There’s: no question; it’s an automatic, 
blanket statement: “We're going to throw you 
__ in the hhoosegow if we can.” 
“I can see that there is today a legitimate 
dispute as to whether peaceful secondary 
| picketing is a civil wrong but clearly, in face 
of section 381(2) of the code, it cannot rea- 
_-sonably be said that secondary picketing is a 
criminal offence. Indeed, if the civil rights of 
our clients are disputed in this area, then 
_ surely this dispute must be dealt with in the 
' normal civil process and not by the police 
' under the guise of enforcing the criminal law. 
_ “The position taken by the Belleville city 
_ police therefore is an apparent and highly 
unusual interference in a civil matter that is, 
' in fact, a labour dispute. Our clients, of 
course, accept and respect the obligation of 
| the police to deal with criminal offences, but 
as citizens they must object to the use of 
police powers to assist an employer in a labour 
| dispute which is a civil matter. The unusual 
interference in civil affairs by the city police 
is made all the more difficult to accept by that 
» force’s refusal to respond to incidents of crim- 
inal behaviour directed against the picketing 
employees. One example of this is the egg- 
throwing incident occurring on October 30. 
. The persons seen throwing the eggs at the 
' picketers were identified by them and the 
- police informed, and the police have declined 
to take any action whatsoever. 
“The second example relates to serious 
threats of personal harm and damage to the 
property of one of the picketers by a known 
supporter of his employer. This incident was 
' also brought to the attention of the city police 
which again refused to deal with the matter.” 
It goes on with a little more detail. It’s 
something like the problems we were having 
with the Radio Shack case in trying to bring 
charges through some of the local justices of 
_ the peace in terms of some of the activities 
against the picketers. 
Mn all these incidences—and we can go into 
more of them I have here—where do we find 
any evidence that the employees, other than 
being able to win strictly based on the letter 
of the law or previous decisions, are getting 
any kind of fair shake in the problems we're 
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having today in labour disputes in the prov- 


ince? tN 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: If anyone else has an 
comments to make, I'll be interested’ to hear 
them, but I ‘find it hard to put myself in the 
position of commenting about prosecutions 
under the Criminal Code for secondary picket- 
ing. There’s been no dearth of charges under 
the Criminal Code; indeed, there are two or 
three cases pending now, as you know, for 
agent provocateur activity, conspiring to de- 
feat the purposes of the Labour Relations 
Act, against employers. 

I’m not prepared to get into commenting 
on the appropriateness of the charges that 
have been laid on either side. That’s a posi- 
tion you seem to have trouble accepting. 
That’s an issue that’s before the courts to 
decide. 


Mr. Mackenzie: We're forever and a day 
before the courts, and almost invariably the 
people left out in the cold are the workers. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I don’t say that defensively. 
I say that is the way of the judicial process in 
this society—a process that, to my mind, 
seems to have been a satisfactory one. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Let me give you another 
example that deals with the Art Gallery of 
Ontario— 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: There’s a watching and 
besetting section in the Criminal Code too. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Let’s deal with the Art 
Gallery of Ontario. Pll read you the covering 
letter, because I found it rather fascinating: 

“T recently wrote the the director of the 
AGO about the fact that the gallery had been 
found guilty of unfair labour practices. I 
wrote as an individual member of the gallery, 
identifying myself as a trade unionist. I was 
astonished to get the attached reply, in which 
Withrow falls back on a totally specious dis- 
tinction between the gallery and its staff, a 
distinction which I believe even Radio Shack 
has not tried to make. His letter fails to dis- 
avow the actions of these people or even to 
express regret at what they did. Since none 
of his memos was written since the OLRB 
decision they can hardly constitute the re- 
quested explanation.” 

The reply reads: 

“Dear Mr. So-and-so: 

“Thank you for your letter of November 
30, 1979. It is true that certain isolated ac- 
tions by certain members of the gallery staff 
have been found in violation of the labour 
relations law in connection with the organiza- 
tion of a union. It is not true that the gallery 
has been found guilty. I enclose for your 
information copies of memos which have been 
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sent out by my office on this subject which I 
think will effectively outline the gallery's 
position on this matter. 

“Thank you for your expression of con- 
cern.” 

Some of the memos are eye-openers when 
you go over them. Was it the gallery or 
wasn’t it? Was it just some individual in the 
gallery who was found guilty of the viola- 
tions? Once again, there were found activities 
that shouldn’t have been carried out against 
workers’ attempts to organize and achieve an 
agreement? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: To the best of my knowl- 
edge, the respondent was the art gallery. 


Mr. Mackenzie: It’s very interesting. You 
see the kind of double-dealing and double- 
talk were now getting. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: You aren't getting that 
from me. I’m telling you that the respondent 
in that case was the art gallery. If someone 
chooses to interpret that in a different way, 
they'll have to justify it. The Ontario Labour 
Relations Board has remained seized of that 
case so that it may hear discussions from both 
parties as to remedies. 


Mr. Mackenzie: This is a letter dated 
December 5, 1979, from Mr. W. J. Withrow, 
who I believe has the office of the director 
of the art gallery. I'll read you the exact 
letter: “It is not true that the gallery has been 
found guilty.” 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Read that again. 


Mr. Mackenzie: “Thank you for your letter 
of November 30.” 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: This is to whom from 
whom? 


Mr. Mackenzie: I haven’t given the person’s 
name who wrote the letter. This is from Mr. 
Withrow, the office of the director of the 
art gallery. 

“Dear Mr. So-and-so: 

“Thank you for your letter of November 
30, 1979.” Tl give it to you with the name 
blocked out, unless I can get his permission, 
which I probably can. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I don’t want the name. 


Mr. Mackenzie: “It is true that certain iso- 
lated actions by certain members of the 
gallery staff have been found in violation of 
the labour relations law in connection with 
the organization of a union. It is not true that 
the gallery has been found guilty.” My God, 
how do you separate yourself? That’s the 
director, and I understand they’re the people 
who have been charged. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I have the judgement here, 
and the respondent is the Art Gallery of On- 


tario. I don’t want to comment on any argu- 
ment they may choose to make, but theyre 
still the respondent in the case. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Some of the memos signed 
by this same person to all staff are very 
interesting to go over. If ever there was a 
case where there is probably even more than 
we've had in court in terms of deliberate 
attempts to undermine the workers’ right to 
organize, it’s in this particular case. Once 
again, I can tell you they’re not out of the 


picture there at all, but there are some very — 


cynical people. 

I want to deal briefly and finally with a 
number of other cases, Mr. Chairman. In the 
case of Canadian Gypsum, may concern has 
been the attitude of the company, which 
chooses not to agree to meetings or to bargain. 
The fact is, that one is down the drain. I 
don’t suppose I am being accurate or too kind 


in saying that they may be gloating over 
what happened. I can tell you there are an 


awful lot of bitter people involved. 

I’m wondering how many times you have 
to organize a plant like that in the face of 
what went on there and to have this outfit as 
well, in my opinion—although there may be 
others that would interpret it differently— 
thumb its nose at attempts to negotiate even 
on the part of the ministry to get a contract 
negotiated in that case. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I would ask Mr. Pathe to 
review the bargaining as it went on in Cana- 
dian Gypsum. 

Mr. Pathe: There was bargaining prior to 
and in conciliation. Harvey Landon-Ladd was 
the first mediator appointed. He’s one of our 
freelance mediators. Then the file was trans- 
ferred to Jack Speranzini, who maintained 
contact. According to my notes, there were 
mediation meetings following the commence- 
ment of the strike. The major issue, of course, 
was union security. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Were there any charges 
before the labour relations board? 

Mr. Pathe: I’m not aware that there were 
any charges of any type on that one. 


Mr. Mackenzie: One of the problems with 
that one, as I’m sure some of your people are 
aware, is that on occasion there is frustration 
about the difficulty in making some of the 
charges stick; sometimes it’s felt that probably 
we should try to handle it ourselves, which is 
not always the best way to do it in terms of 
a nasty situation. 

Let me tell you, there were threats and 
intimidation. I don’t doubt for a minute that 
in response some of it may have come on both 
sides almost daily during the course of that. 
I find it very difficult, given the past history 
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of that outfit, to believe that the ministry 
wouldn’t have been pretty well aware of what 
was going on in the case of Canadian 
Gypsum. 

I’m not sure if I’m under the right vote, 
but I think I am, to ask you for just a brief 
comment on the issue that Homer Seguin has 
raised with you a number of times about the 
blacklisting of miners at Elliot Lake. In effect, 
your response seems to be that it’s strictly a 
federal matter. Is that the extent of our con- 
cern with what the union sees to be a number 
of cases that have been raised of blacklisting 
of miners? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: The Ontario Human Rights 
Commission looked into it in an informal way, 
but I think there’s no doubt that it comes 
under the federal Human Rights Commission. 


Mr. Mackenzie: When you say “an informal 
way, have you any idea to what extent they 
looked into the charges? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I can’t tell you exactly. 


Mr. McClellan: Was it referred to the fed- 
eral Human Rights Commission? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I responded, indicating 
_ that was where it should be taken. 

Mr. Mackenzie: You didn’t respond, as I 
recall, to my request to you for some indica- 
tion as to whether the issue of first agree- 
'ments is under any consideration at all or is 
' now officially and totally dead in the ministry. 
[8:45] 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I thought I responded 
pretty fully to that earlier tonight. It’s our 
' feeling that the issue of compulsory first-con- 
tract arbitration is certainly one that’s not 
clear to us. It’s an intrusion in the bargaining 
process which we all agree basically is best 
left to the parties. It’s a useful one. I outlined 
the situation in British Columbia where of 
60 requests, only nine agreements were im- 
posed, and in two thirds of those, the union 
was either decertified or there was never a 
second agreement reached. That hardly seems 
like a good record to me. 

All I'm saying is I have serious doubts as 
_to the effectiveness of it, having in mind that 
neither of us likes to get into the business of 
interfering in the collective bargaining process 
_to that extent. 

' Mr. Mackenzie: Have you any means of 
/measuring the extent to which the threat of 
_that agreement has produced first agreements? 
That was part of the argument. 


| Hon. Mr. Elgie: Ill ask the deputy. 

__ Mr. Armstrong: That’s the main thrust of 
Professor Weiler’s argument. The deterrent 
effect of having the opportunity to have first 


ee —s 


agreement imposed, he argues, is the most 
beneficial attribute to first-contract arbitration. 

If anybody could do it, I think Professor 
Weiler with his ingenuity and his talent could 
do it. I don’t know how youd ever measure 
that. It’s a very subjective thing. To what 
extent would the parties on the other side be 
deterred from bad-faith bargaining knowing 
that the tribunal had the power to impose an 
agreement if they were derelict in their duty 
under the statute? 

I understand that argument and it has some 
logical force to it. How you would measure 


the effect of it is very problematic and 
difficult. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I have nothing else at the 
moment, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Chairman, I’m not 
sure I know where to put the issue I have for 
concern in terms of our voting and items 
listed. I would like to talk for a moment about 
the agreements between bargaining units and 
their employers. I’m wondering if that would 
properly come under vote 2402 or 2408. I 
would ask your direction on that. 


Mr. Chairman: I would think it would be 
under the labour relations board program. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: What was the question 
you wanted to ask? 


Mr. Van Horne: I have a concern about 
such things as the United Auto Workers and 
what has happened with their negotiations 
with the Ford Motor Company and the cover- 
age of their health program being switched 
from Blue Cross to another carrier agency. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: That would be under this, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Van Horne: I thought it might be, but 
I wanted your clarification on that. If I might, 
I would like to address myself to this ques- 
tion, because in our opening comments we 
did make some reference to vote 2402 and 
the number of situations involving first agree- 
ments that could be described as contentious 
and boards of conciliation. You had indicated, 
Mr. Minister, the problem was there weren't 
enough references to that. That is, both 
parties simply did not seem to want to go 
that route. You did answer the question in 
our opening comments. I would, however, 
like to swing to what has happened this fall 
and get your reaction to it. 

This is not so much in the form of provoca- 
tion and an inquisition, but rather to draw 
out your reflection on this. Certainly it will 
provoke a reaction from the members of the 
New Democratic Party to what happened 
with the United Auto Workers and their 
determination that the health coverage for 
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their union members should be part of the 
bargaining process, and I am going to switch 
from my words to the words of the media, to 
direct their attack on an organization such as 
Blue Cross. Let me read for a moment or two 
from a couple of press clippings. 

“The limits of collective bargaining con- 
tinue to stretch. The United Auto Workers’ 
new contracts with Ford Motor and General 
Motors in Canada have extended the union’s 
economic clout in a way that the rest of the 
labour movement would no doubt wish to 
emulate. The UAW succeeded in having the 
companies switch health plan coverage from 
Blue Cross to another insurer as a means of 
penalizing Blue Cross, where clerical em- 
ployees represented by the UAW are on strike 
for a first contract. The switch could cost 
Blue Cross more than $24 million.” 

That is one item from the London Free 
Press of November 1, 1979. Another, just 
reading a couple of lines from it: 

“GM’s endorsement MO for UAW and OHIP 
battle. General Motors of Canada and the 
United Auto Workers have agreed to jointly 
lobby the federal and Ontario governments 
over doctors quitting the state medicare 
program, This is a development which con- 
cerns the Ontario Medical Association.” 

Another article from October, again from 
the paper in the community from which I 
come: 

“United Auto Workers said Wednesday 
it has persuaded Ford Motor of Canada to 
transfer health coverage for its 15,000 On- 
tario employees from Blue Cross to other 
health insurers.” 

Enough said. There is enough in those three 
articles, from which I have read just brief 
parts, to indicate that the media are aware 
of the influence that organized labour is 
bringing on management to accommodate its 
employees and the bargaining process to 
bring pressure on other employers or to 
other agencies. 

I would like to ask what there is in the 
legislation in Ontario that gives some kind 
of consideration to the employer so in- 
volved? Is there anything that Blue Cross 
can come back to, as a form of resource, 
and say, “This is not right,” or is there 
nothing for them to draw on except the 
general provisions we have in being citizens 
and employers in Ontario? 

Beyond that, I would like to ask a further 
question: What does the government per- 
ceive to be the determination of organized 
labour, if it is a determination of the gov- 
ernment that labour is organized, to bring 
employers into a compromising position? I 
am not saying that in a sense or in a form 
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critical of organized labour, because- I ap- 
preciate the concems it has in trying & 
bargain for and accommodate its member 
ship. Once you are in a labour movement 
and you are there as a member of the execu 
tive or the bargaining body, you are obliged 
to do what you can for your membership. 

I am asking, again, what provision is there 
for the other side, for the management side? 
On the other side of the coin, what other 
evidence is there of organized labour doing 
this kind of thing or taking this kind of 
action to accommodate its membership? As 
we head into the 1980s with inflation, 
variety of other problems facing us as 
community, as a province, we have at least 
to be open with ourselves to find out who i 
doing what and what the rules are. We have 
to determine what the game plan is or, 
not the game plan, the rules of the game 
under which we are playing. I think this i 
important to all of us. I am not trying t 
condemn the labour movement or organized 
labour on one side. Neither am I trying & 
accommodate the legislation or, for that mat 
ter, management on the other side. I am 
simply asking where we are going with 
this type of thing that has happened in this 
past year. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: If I interpret co 
what you are saying, what you really mean 
is, was there any impropriety, in the case of 
UAW, in the fact that they have chosen 
part of their bargaining— 

Mr. Van Horne: Impropriety may not be 
the right word. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I didn’t say illegal; I just 
said impropriety. 

Mr. Mackenzie: We are in a free enter 
prise society; so you can sign whateve 
contracts you want to sign. 


CCuw 


Mr. Van Horne: But, again, I am not iy 
ing to condemn or defend one side or che 
other. However, I think it is time that we 
put the cards on the table and ask, on on 
hand, is this accommodated within what we 
have in legislation in Ontario and, on th 
other, is there anything in Ontario that is 
coming down the line which we should be 
aware of? . 

Mr. McClellan: Why don’t you put you 
cards on the table? 

Mr. Van Horne: They are; what are yor 
talking about? 

Mr. McClellan: I have never seen such 2 
neat skating trick in my entire life. If yo 
feel there is something wrong with it 
don’t you have the courage to say so? 
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Mr. Van Horne: I have got the courage. 
Why do you think I am addressing the 


problem? 


Mr. McClellan: You are not addressing 
anything. 
Mr. Van Horne: That is your view. I 


don’t hold to your view at all. 


Mr. McClellan: Do you think it is im- 
proper? I mean, you should be asking him 


‘these questions, Why am I asking you these 


questions? 

Mr. Van Hore: Well, you are not the 
government. You have to remember on occa- 
sion that you are not the government, you 
know. You may want to be, and you may 
aspire to be— 

‘ Mr. McClellan: I don’t understand what 
point you are trying to make. 


' Mr. Wildman: I am not sure, Ron, whether 


you are in favour of what the UAW did or 
against it. That’s what my colleague is trying 
to find out. 


-. Mr.: Van Horne: I did not address the 


| 


| 
| 
| 











question to you. I think I know where you 
stand. I am addressing it to the minister, 


and that is what the exercise is. 
Mr. McClellan: We would like to know 


where you stand, too. — 
“Hon. Mr. Elgie: Yes. I understand what 


he is asking. 
Mr. Van Horne: You had better get your 


caucus straight, Ron, you really should. 


Mr. McClellan: That is what I am trying 
to do. I am trying to focus on you, I see 


double every time I look at you. 


_Mr. Van Horne: Well, that is great. 

Mr. Chairman: Order. 
Mr. Van Horne: Start straightening that 
out a little. 

Mr. Chairman: Direct your questions to 
the minister. 
_ Mr. Riddell: We do not ask to see where 
you guys stand when Alberta attracts all 
her. industry into that province with her 


great heritage fund. 
a Mr. 


McClellan: We know where you 


‘a 
r. Riddell: Yes, and I am not afraid to 
say where I stand. 
~ Mr. Wildman: You know where I stand. 
Mr. Riddell: I happen to think the em- 
ployer has a few rights, too. 
Mr. McClellan: Sure. At least that is an 


honest position. 


Mr. Riddell: Yes. Now you know where 
I stand. 


Mr. McClellan: At least that is an honest 
position. 

Mr. Riddell: It is an honest position. You 
want to believe it. 

Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Chairman, I’m sorry. 
Is the member saying that I have a dis- 
honest position? If he is, he is dead wrong. 
Let him come out and say it. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I was saying that some- 
body is— 

Mr. Van Horne: Come out and say it 
right now. 


Mr. Mackenzie: That’s what I was trying 
to say. 

Mr. McClellan; I think you have no posi- 
tion. I think you have no position. 

Mr. Chairman: Let’s get away from the 
shouting match. ; 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Chairman, I’m going 
out for coffee. 

Mr. Chairman: I heard the question di- 
rected to the minister; the minister will 
answer. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Ron, I don’t want to 
get into the position, and I am sure you 
can appreciate why, of saying whether Blue 
Cross does or does not have any right of 
action against the UAW. That is a valid 
question, that is advice they are going to 
have to get from their own attorney. I don’t 
know of anything in the labour law which 
deals with it particularly, if that is what 
you are saying. In other words, in the col- 
lective bargaining process the issue is one 
of whether they— 

Mr. Van Horne: I am sorry, if you would 
look back, Mr. Minister, I did not ask you 
about Blue Cross. 

[9:00] 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I'm sorry; I understand. 
What I am simply saying is that if any of 
the parties to any of those matters wants 
an opinion as to whether or not there was 
anything inappropriate in the collective bar- 
gaining process, is not a matter for me to 
decide. They have access, believe me, to 
very able counsel who can advise them. 

To date, to my knowledge, there have 
been no complaints registered with the courts 
indicating any impropriety. I would not be 
presumptuous enough to suggest that they 
should or should not do so. I do not think 
it is my place to do that. Do you have any 
comment on it, Deputy? 

Mr. Armstrong: No. I think you have 
covered it very well, Mr. Minister, if I may 
say so. Perhaps there is one other thing. 
Whether or not it is a proper subject of bar- 
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gaining, the matters to which Mr. Van 
Horne alludes are answered in part by look- 
ing at section 1(1)e of the Labour Relations 
Act. That defines collective agreement. By 
implication it entitles a trade union to bar- 
gain with respect to terms and conditions 
of employment, rights, obligations and duties 
of employers to trade unions and the em- 
ployees. Whether or not a demand of change 
of carrier is a term or condition of employ- 
ment or a right, duty, obligation of an em- 
ployee is something that could be argued 
about. 


Mr. Van Horne: If I can jump in at that 
point, you are saying you will remain neutral 
and, if organized labour wishes to get its 
membership into a position where it will 
only negotiate a contract wherein they deal 
with organized labour, that you will con- 
done that. On the other hand, if they will 
get themselves into a position where they 
will demand that you argue or deal with 
one that is not, will you also condone that? 
Is that what you are saying? 


Mr. Armstrong: That is not what I thought 
I said. 

Mr. Van Horne: Tell me what you said 
then. 

Mr. Armstrong: I am not sure what you 


said, but I would prefer to let the record 
stand as to what I said. With the greatest 
respect, I say I would not concur or dis- 
agree with it because, frankly, I don’t quite 
understand. it. 

Mr. Wildman: 'Mr. Chairman, I have a 
supplementary on this. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay; go ahead. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Have you finished? 


Mr. Van Horne: Okay. Let us go back to 
General Motors and Blue Cross. Would you 
like to review for me what happened? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: As I understand it, as 
part of the bargaining between General 
Motors and UAW and Ford and UAW, one 
of the terms of agreement was that the car- 
rier would be changed, with portions of it 
being carried by Green Shield and other 
portions of it being carried by Metropolitan 
Life, if I recall it correctly. The issue is 
whether or not that is a proper term of con- 
dition for bargaining. What I am saying is, 
that is a matter for the parties to determine. 
If they feel it is not, then they should raise it 
as an issue. 


Mr. Van Horne: Going back to the first 
question, that has not been raised as an 
issue? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: No, it has not. 
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Mr. Wildman: Supplementary, Mr. Chair- 
man. I was involved in negotiations for some 


time prior to getting into this job. I remem- — | 
ber one set of negotiations where the carrier 


for a long-term disability plan was one of 
the major matters of concern at the bargain- 
ing table. Both the bargaining unit and the 
management negotiated who would be the 
best carrier for the particular group for 
whom we were bargaining. It does not seem 
to be particularly unusual to me that that 
would be something that certainly people 
bargaining on behalf of the employees would 
consider to be part of a legitimate concern 
of theirs. As the minister said, it seems the 
management did not object to that being 
brought to the table, too. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I don’t think Ron 
asking who was the best carrier. He 
asking, was it appropriate that there 
negotiation about who was the carrier? 

Mr. Wildman: That is what I just 
we did when we negotiated. 


was 
was 
was 


said 


Mr. Van Horne: Going back to the mem- | 


ber for Bellwoods: You are starting to zero 
in on me as though I am the attacker on 
the propriety of this. I thought I had ad- 
dressed myself to the question of whether 
there was provision for this. All of a sudden, 
the hackles come up and there is a degree 
of defensiveness— 

Mr. Wildman: Who was defensive? I 
would say he was aggressive and you were 
defensive. 

Mr. Van Home: You underline my point, 
thank you. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I don’t want to prolong 


this, Mr. Chairman, because I do not know 


where it will lead— 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: That has never stopped 
you before. 

Mr. Mackenzie: —but I want to point out 
very clearly that we do not have the instant 
Hansards that quickly, When the Liberal 
member was raising the question, he not 
only directed it to the minister, although 
obviously for him, but also he made some 
comment about the NDP member— 

Mr. Van Horne: The NDP’s reaction. 


Mr. Mackenzie: You got the reaction. I 


would like to make it clear for the record 
that the question asked was asked by the 
Liberal labour critic. 

Mr. Chairman: At this stage, shall item 1 
of vote 2402 carry? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Van 
Horne was on quality of working life when 
we finished yesterday. 
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Mr. Chairman: Okay. Do you want to 
go back to that? 


Mr. Van Home: I have to go back to my 
notes on this, Mr. Chairman, [ recall asking 
the minister if programs to accommodate 
alcoholism were part of this program. My 
notes state that 12 companies have initiated 
such a program; at that point, I have a 
question mark. I don’t know—I think we 
were at the end of the day then; so I would 
refer back to you and see if there is any- 


thing more that had to be said on that. 
Mr. Armstrong: As I recall, what was 


said, Mr. Van Horne, was that now under 
discussion in the Quality of Working Life 
Centre were 12 situations in which employ- 
ers and unions were discussing the possible 
implementation of a quality of working life 
project. I think I explained to you that, be- 
cause of the stage at which those discussions 
are taking place, it would be premature 
either to identify those parties or to talk 
about the contours of their programs, I think 
you asked me whether it was conceivable 
that they might involve aspects that related 
to the problems of alcoholism in the work 
place and related matters. I said I thought 
that was possible. I think you asked whether 
there were any other programs within the 
ministry that dealt with problems of that 
sort. I think the answer on the record was 
that that would be the area in which the 
ministry would be concerned with the 
matter. 

I am aware of some collective agreements 
—the auto workers’ is an example—that have 
programs built into them for the rehabilita- 
tion of workers suffering from problems of 
these sorts. However, we do not have a 
specific project, other than the quality of 
working life, which would address that kind 
of matter. 

Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Chairman, I don't 
have anything else under that item. 

Mr. McClellan: I have one question on the 
Quality of Working Life Centre in relation to 
the projects, and I suppose in a sense I want 
to ask a question that is rhetorical. I do not 
suppose that any of the projects involve con- 
struction trades. Would I be correct in that? 

Mr. Armsirong: Yes. 

Mr. McClellan: Is the Quality of Working 
Life Centre paying any attention at all to the 
quality—and I use the word advisedly—of 
working life in the construction trades? 

Mr. Armstrong: The way in which the 
centre is developing its potential projects, in 


the initial stages at least, is to attempt to 


identify labour-management relations in the 


mainstream. I think it is true that the 12 
projects of which I speak are all in the indus- 
trial sector. To answer your question quite 
clearly, I think the answer is that they have 
not yet got potential candidates in the con- 
struction industry, but that is certainly an 
industry which well deserves attention in that 
area. 


Mr. McClellan: To put it mildly. 
Mr. Armstrong: Yes. 


Mr. McClellan: I do not have to go 
through the kinds of things the construction 
workers are still enduring in 1979, from being 
driven to and from work in trucks, to being 
subjected to the pushman on the job site. I do 
not know whether it is worse than the mines, 
but I suspect that in some respects it is. I do 
not see any initiatives coming from anywhere 
about some of these basic problems. Is there 
an opportunity within the Quality of Work- 
ing Life Centre for some leadership in the 
construction trades, or some reaching out, 
to try to come to grips, for example, with the 
transportation issue, the trucks, or to come to 
grips with the pushman system on construc- 
tion projects? You understand, I am sure, the 
relationship between industrial accidents and 
the pusher system. Everybody understands 
that who has ever looked for more than 10 
minutes at the way the construction trades 
have been structured, and yet we do not 
seem to be able to get any movement going 
on that. 

Because of the vulnerability of construction 
workers, who have a 30 per cent unemploy- 
ment rate, with seasonal work, with probably 
the most precarious and tenuous kind of eco- 
nomic position that exists anywhere in any of 
those sectors, it is very difficult for folks in 
the union to deal with other than basic eco- 
nomic protection issues. 

Mr. Mackenzie: It’s a matter that the opera- 
tors are not interested in. 

Mr. McClellan: It has to come from govern- 
ment if we are going to make any break- 
through. This is because of the vulnerability 
of the trade and the vulnerability of the work- 
ers. There is a huge pool of unemployed 
workers and, if somebody speaks out, he is 
out. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I recall, Mr. Minister, part 
of your answer to my colleague's question on 
the transportation of the construction work- 
ers, because we have started to get a number 
of calls about it. 

Mr. McClellan: I want to come back to that 
when we deal with construction safety, but I 
would like an answer. 
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Mr. Armstrong: Mr. McClellan, I think 
both the executive director of the centre and 
his: staff would be most receptive to a project 
‘or projects within the construction industry 
relating to the problem you identify and to 
other problems relating to the quality of 
working life in that important industry. 

That is one point of entry; that is to say, 
a proposal or suggestion from any source 
that we commence projects in that industry. 
The other way in which initiatives are under- 
taken by the centre is as a result of recom- 
mendations made by the steering committee, 
which is composed of labour and manage- 
ment. I chair that steering committee, and I 
will certainly pass along your comments to 
them. 

Mr. McClellan: I would appreciate that. I 
would also appreciate the centre personnel 
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seems to me. You may dispute it. There may 
be people on the staff who would argue 
against a relationship between industrial acci- 
dents and the pusher system. If there are, I 


would be interested in some discussion of | 
that. Certainly, when I talk to my consti- 
tuents, who by and large work in the.con- | 


struction trades, that is an issue which comes 
up over and over again. People work too fast 
and take shortcuts and do not take as much — 
precaution, because they are under the pres- 
sure of the pusher all the time, eae it causes 
accidents. ry. ay. 
Mr. Armstrong: I would perhaps add 
that Dr. Van Beinum, who is the executive 
director of the Quality of Working Life 
Centre, has appeared on at least one occa- 
sion before the advisory council on occupa- | 


tional health and occupational safety at Dr. | 


Mustard’s invitation to see ways in which — 
that council can relate to the centre with | 
specific reference to aspects of quality of | 
working life that relate to occupational acci- | 
dents and occupational: safety. ea J 

I know there is that concern by the coun- — 
cil and the concern has been made known | 


‘sitting down and taking a good, tough look 
at that work-place situation, which is simply 
‘atrocious. There is no other way to describe 
the way the construction workers are treated 
in 1979 in this province. Unless there is gov- 
‘ernment leadership, I do not think we are 
going to make any progress in civilizing that 





work place. 
[9:15] 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I have already raised the 
issue of the quality of working life in several 
speeches to construction associations; so surely 
that is something we have in mind. We are 
just starting in areas now that seem to be 
most accessible in terms of fixed location and 
the fixed work force. I spoke, I think it was 
one month ago, to the Canadian Construction 
Association on the quality of working life. 
Clearly, that is an area we have to head in, 
but it is a very valid point. 

Mr. McClellan: You do research as part of 


your function? 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Yes. 


Mr. McClellan: I am not aware of any 
studies that have been done into the push- 
man system except for a very minor study 
that was done a couple of years ago and that 
I. brought to the attention of the minister in 
'a previous estimates debate. I do not believe 
-there has been any systematic examination 
of the way the construction industry is or- 
ganized to look at the role of the pusher and 
the relationship between the pusher and in- 
dustrial accidents and occupational stress. I 
think that might be a useful thing for you to 
‘bring to the steering committee to talk about 
in terms of some basic research. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I am not aware of any. 


Mr. McClellan: No. There has not been 
any done. It is a very obvious relationship, it 


to Dr. Van Beinum, but I will certainly pass 
your comments along to him and to Dr. 
Mustard. 


Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I won- | 
der if I could get a question in here, be- | 
cause being a farm boy I do not understand | 
all these complicated processes that: you go | 
through. I would like to ask the minister 
this: How do your ministry initiatives in the 
area of preventive mediation differ from the | 
traditional mediation services when negoti- | 
ations have broken down? I know you have — 
this kind of service; how effective has it 
been? Does it work? What has your response 
been to this program, if you call it a 
program? q 

Mr. Armstrong: Our expert on preventive | 
mediation left the room about two seconds — 
before your question. I do not know whether — 
that was— 

Mr. W. Newman: He is. probably just 
around the corner. 


Mr. Armstrong: Maybe he is just around — 
the corner. He is by far the most qualified — 
person to speak on the preventive mediation 
program, which is working very well. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Here he comes. 


Mr. W.. Newman: Mr. Chairman, my 
question was: How do ministry initiatives 
in the area of preventive mediation differ 
from the traditional mediation services avail- 
able when collective agreement’ negotiations — 
‘have broken. down? As a follow-up or as @ © 


a 




























supplementary question: What type of re- 
sponse has the ministry had to the preven- 
tive mediation program? 


a 
S 
S 


Mr. Pathe: The preventive mediation pro- 
gram differs from traditional mediation in 
gne fundamental respect, in that it is usually 
performed during the term of the collective 
agreement. It’s designed to assist labour and 
management with situations where the rela- 
tionship has broken down. We decided to 
smbark on the program because we get a 
‘air number of disputes which are difficult 
-o resolve because of the basic day-to-day 
relationship in the work place. 

~The initiative usually is taken by the 
mediator during the traditional mediation 
when he or she observes that there is a bad 
‘elationship. The suggestion is made to the 
jarties that ‘when the round of negotiations 
are concluded it might be useful to sit down 
n a less emotional climate and look at some 
yf the causes of the poor relationship. The 
rauses are very often poor communication or 
ack of communication, or an inability to 


‘ime around. 

_ The program has been in effect for almost 
three years and has taken on three types 
of activities. Where there is a poor relation- 
ship but it isn’t a terminal case, the medi- 
xtor will get back and pursue with the par- 
ies whether or not they're interested in do- 
ing anything about it. It’s essential that 
there be an interest on both sides to do 
ae If the. parties are saying, “We 
don’t really ‘have a problem or we're not 
eally prepared to do anything at this time,” 
very little.can be done. We don’t find that 
0 be the: case. Usually, there is an interest 
n trying to do something about it. It has 
Jeveloped into three distinct program areas. 
One is, in the less serious cases, the es- 
ablishment with the help of the mediator 
0 what we call a joint action committee, 
which is an ongoing committee made up of 
abour and management in the work place 
for day-to-day problem-solving. 

In the more difficult cases, we're using a 
system called relationships by objectives, 
which we first learned about from the fed- 
stal mediation service in Washington. We've 
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revised it and made some changes to it to 
fit what we think is the Ontario scene for 
each of the parties in Ontario, That requires 
that you bring all of the foremen and 
stewards together for an intensive three-day 
analysis of relationships. It’s very costly to 
both sides and very costly to the ministry, 
but it’s worth doing in work places where 
they really are in very bad shape and where, 
if something isn’t done, there’s bound to be 
a strike the next time around, which will 
have more to do with attitudes and emotions 
than with issues. . 

The third portion of the program arises 
from the first two; that is, we very often 
find there’s a need for better contract ad- 
ministration. In that area we now have four 
or five mediators who are qualified to con- 
duct a one-day workshop session on basic 
contract administration. The strength of that 
program is that labour. and management 
people responsible for administration of the 
collective agreement are learning together 
rather than separately, with labour doing its 
training and management doing its training 
which they continue to do. I might add that 
they do it very well. The uniqueness of our 
program is that they spent eight hours in 
contract administration where foremen and 
stewards are learning and working together. 

The program has pretty wide acceptance. 
By the end of this fiscal year we will have 
done about 50 cases. We’ve done the inten- 
sive relationships by objectives programs 
now. I think the fourth case is under way as 
we are here tonight. The first one was done 
between Union Gas and the oil and chemi- 
cal workers. The second one was between 
Livingston Industries Limited and the inter- 
national woodworkers union. We did one 
in September between the city of London 
and the Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees following a strike in London. This 
week one is under way between Budd Auto- 
motive in Kitchener and the UAW. 

I don’t think it’s a panacea for solving 
work-place problems but it provides the 
parties who want to do something about it 
with an opportunity and a structured method 
for getting right down to the root causes of 
the problems. There was a fair amount of 
scepticism about it when we first embarked 
on it, but we're now at a stage where there’s 
enough of it under way and there’s enough 
interest being shown by labour and manage- 
ment that the program is launched and will 
continue and expand. 

Mr. Van Horne: Do you report anything 
back to the home bodies? You mentioned 
London, and I’m aware of the strike within 
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this past year. Is there any determination or 
obligation to go back to the city fathers or 
the union heads and say: “This has | happened” 
—they obviously are aware of it—“and this 
would be our recommendation’? Is there any 


kind of feedback? 


Mr. Pathe: It doesn’t quite work that way. 
We're the catalyst. We don’t do it for them; 
we work with them and they do it themselves. 


Mr. Van Horne: Okay. Do they then go 
back? Is that part of the process? Do they 
have to have that determination when they 

come into it? 


Mr. Pathe: Let me explain that: under the 
relationships by objectives program, at the 
end of the three-day session the foremen and 
stewards leave with a document which in- 
cludes the problems that have been identified 
and over the course of the three days have 
been turned into objectives—objectives of 
the union, and objectives of management. 
In a joint session, which usually takes a 
full day, they work those objectives into 
a list of common objectives. On the third 
day, they split into four teams made up 
equally of labour and management, and those 
teams work out action steps to achieve those 
objectives. At the final session, they not only 
have the action steps but also assign respon- 
sibility for carrying out the action steps. They 
leave the session with a document which 
identifies what they've done, what the prob- 
lems are, what their common objectives are, 
what action steps they've each committed 
themselves to do and who’s accountable. 

The role of the mediator is to check back 
about every 60 days to see that the commit- 
ments which were made are being followed. 
Where theyre not, the mediator will have 
discussions with whichever side is responsible 
and endeavour to get them back on the track. 

We don’t write a report. They develop the 
report. They develop the program. They 
agree. It has some similarities to collective 
bargaining, because they come together, they 
talk about objectives, they caucus, they come 
back, but they leave with what we call a 
road map to better relationships. It’s their 
product. 


Mr. Wildman: You mentioned that the 
initiation of this process usually is at the 
behest of the mediator during a mediation 
process during collective bargaining, where 
he notices a bad relationship which he feels 
needs to be dealt with. Have you had any ex- 
perience where it isn’t something that is iden- 
tified through a mediation session during the 
collective bargaining process, but rather prob- 
lems that arise and become apparent not only 
to the two parties involved but also to the 
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community at large during the life of a cole 
lective agreement which, if continued, could 
conceivably produce a very bad _ situation | 
when the agreement comes to an end and 
there’s a need to negotiate a new one? 


Mr. Pathe: We're getting more of that. | 
more and more parties become aware of the | 
program, we are getting more people whi | 
come to us on their own initiative. Weve had | 
meetings with industrial relations people, | 
from management; with senior trade union | 
representatives, who do most of the nego- | 
tiating for their respective organizations; and | 
with lawyers and consultants who are in- | 
volved in collective bargaining to make them | 
aware. Weve spoken to almost every or- | 
ganized management group over the past two | 
years and told them about the program. | 
There is a developing awareness and we do. 
get requests. The most recent one came not 
at our initiative but at the initiative of the | 
parties. 
[9:30] | 
Mr. Wildman: The initiative still has to be 
from either the union or the management or | 
both, rather than the ministry approaching | 
them if they perceive a problem. 

Mr. Pathe: No, we will initiate the dite 
cussion if were made aware of the problem: 
by whatever means. We don’t have to even’ 
identify how we were made aware. In the 
early stages of the program it was all done at | 
our initiative. It was all done based on the, 
report to the mediator. We're not uncomfort- | 
able about making the approach, no matter 
how we become aware of it. We want to do | 
what we can to head off a bad situation. 

Mr. Wildman: If a member of the Legisla- | 
ture were to raise a matter during the Minis- 
try of Labour estimates in which he indicated | 
there might be a serious problem developing | 
as of the end of the summer that might pro- 
cdtuce a serious situation in negotiation— 

Mr. Pathe: I’d be delighted to make a note 
of this and look into it. 

Mr. Wildman: And the ministry would | 
then investigate it to see whether the guy 
was talking through his hat or not and, if 
there was a problem, would approach the 
parties involved. 

Mr. Pathe: We would most definitely. 

Mr. Chairman: Are there any more ques-— 
tions on item 2? 

Mr. Wildman: I have just one question. __ 

Mr. Mackenzie: Have we voted on item 1? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Wildman: I understand there’s 2 
mediation effort going on in the Sault be- 


















| 
| 


tween CUPE 1880 and the children’s aid 
society. Is that still ongoing? 

Mr. Pathe: No, I’m sorry to tell you that 
that mediation effort came to an end; the 
meetings adjourned, at least. Our efforts and 
our contact with the parties will continue, but 
‘the mediation sessions adjourned at about 
four o'clock this afternoon without an agree- 
ment having been reached. 

Ive been in very close touch with the 

mediator both yesterday and throughout to- 
day. It’s a very difficult situation for which 
'we’ve been unable to find a solution. 
_- Mr. Wildman: I understand the executive 
‘director of the CAS has indicated that the 
outside workers who have been working 
during the situation probably are not going 
‘to be available during the Christmas season. 
If there isn’t a resolution of the situation prior 
to Christmas, there’s going to be an even 
more serious shortage of staff than there is 
‘now. 


Mr. Pathe: I think throughout the strike 
there have been some concerns about that. 
‘I know the agency has expressed concern to 
us from time to time about the difficulties in 
maintaining child care. I think that fluc- 
_tuates. 


~ Items 1 and 2 agreed to. 

On item 3, labour-management arbitra- 
tion commission: 

Mr. Van Horne: I have just a brief ques- 
tion, if I may. In looking through Hansard 
of the last few years there’s been ongoing 
discussion about the Hospital Labour Disputes 
Arbitration Act and involvement there. Is 
there anything on stream that we should be 
‘aware of, or is everything as it should be in 
that area? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: We don’t have any immi- 
nent plans for any change in legislation at the 
‘moment. 


Item 3 agreed to. 

Vote 2402 agreed to. 

_ On vote 2404, occupational health and 
safety program: 


Mr. McClellan: Before we start this vote, I 
would ask for a copy of things from the minis- 
try, one: having to do with fatalities in con- 
'struction trades and the other a list of the 60 
‘hazardous chemical substances that were 
being worked on by Dr. May. Are either of 
those materials available yet? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: This is a copy of the 
weekly analysis of fatalities for June 1978 to 
June 1979. Does this contain all of the in- 
formation that Mr. McClellan asked for, Dr. 


‘May? 


| 
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Dr. May: That’s a one-year summary, June 
to June. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I don’t think this is en- 
tirely what you asked for. This is the weekly 
analysis of fatalities in the first quarter of 
1978, but it’s not the exact information you've 
asked for. Mytro Pizak, the acting director 
of the onstruction safety branch, can give 
that to you at whatever stage you're after. 

Mr. Pizak: The information I compiled 
contains 18 months, from January 1978 to 
July 1979. 

Mr. McClellan: I gather what this doesn’t 
have is an indication as to whether there was 
a violation of the act and whether there was 
an action taken. 

Mr. Pizak: I have that information on my 
copy. 

Mr. McClellan: Is that something that can 
be shared with us? Rather than go through 
each case and take up the time of the com- 
mittee, could that be prepared, as is ‘con- 
venient? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Would that be a problem 
for you to prepare, Mr. Pizak? 

Mr. Pizak: Right now? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: No, not now. 

Mr. Pizak: No problem. When would you 
require that information? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: We next meet on Monday 
night. Perhaps you could have it for Monday 
night, 

Mr. Pizak: No problem. 

Mr. Riddell: There goes your weekend. 

Mr. McClellan: What I’d like to do is ask 
the minister some questions about the work 
program for the identification of chemical and 
physical hazards. The first question that comes 
screaming off the page is, “Where is asbes- 
tos?” It seems to be down in 1983. Asbestos 
is shown on the timetable for future— 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I’ve got one here. 

Mr. McClellan: —action in fiscal year 1982- 
83. Are we going to go that long before we 
have any standards for asbestos? 


Mr. Heath: The complete listing as identi- 
fied by project group is on the second sheet. 

Mr. McClellan: I’m sorry. 

Mr. Heath: The first sheet shows the time 
schedule that has been developed for the 
next four years, but it does not include those 
substances for which notice has already been 
put in the gazette, indicating that the regular 
due process would be put in place. 

Mr. Mackenzie: How many substances is 


that? 
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Mr. Heath: There were seven substances in 
the occupational health hazard regulation, 
which included asbestos. 

Mr. McClellan: Could you give us the list 
of the seven that have been gazetted? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: They’re not on this list. 

Dr. May: They're not on this list, no. They 
are lead, mercury, noise, isocyanates, vinyl 
chloride, asbestos and silica. 

Mr. McClellan: Thank you. Just so I under- 
stand the process, are the seven which have 
been gazetted in phase two of the advisory 
council’s process? Am I correct, or are they 
in phase three? Does the gazetting take place 
after the first draft, which is phase two, or 
after the second draft, which is phase three? 

Dr. May: The first gazetting is after the 
first draft is prepared. 

Mr. McClellan: So that’s where lead, mer- 
cury, isocyanates, et cetera are at? Were 
they gazetted at the same time or at different 
times for each of the seven substances? 

Dr. May: They were all gazetted, I be- 
lieve, at the same time. 


Mr. McClellan: That was when? 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: The summer of 1978, 
Mr. McClellan: The summer of 1978? 


Dr. May: The act only became effective 
October 1. 


Mr. McClellan: All right, but you have a 
process. I want to try to use these to under- 
stand the process. You gazetted the seven 
hazards. What is the starting date for the 
different time sequences to trigger in; the 
30 days for public comment and the 60 days 
for intent and action? 


Dr. May: In regard to those that have 
already been gazetted? 


Mr. McClellan: Right. 


Dr. May: We anticipate that three of them 
will be gazetted for the second time in 
January. Those are lead, mercury and noise. 

Mr. McClellan: All right, but unless I 
misunderstand something quite fundamentally, 
you have a total of 120 days from the time 
you gazette it the first time until you gazette 
it the second time. Is that correct? 

Dr. May: That would be the minimum. 


Mr. McClellan: I can’t understand what 
significance the time sequences have. Either 
they're followed or they aren’t. 

‘Dr. May: Having gazetted the draft, this 
gives the opportunity for public comment 
and input on that particular draft. 


Mr. McClellan: I understand that. 
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Dr. .May:. This in tum may lead to a 
round of consultations and meetings with 
individuals and groups and those who have 
specific interest in that particular regulation. 
In the course of the first round we received 
something like 300 briefs, all of which have 
to be analysed and relevant points and points 
of interest which might modify that partic 
ular draft have to be taken out and woven 
back again into that draft before we can 
come up with a second one. 

[9:45] 

Mr. McClellan: I understand that, but I 
had thought that when the advisory council 
set out its phases and time schedule they 
were taking all of these things into consider- 
ation, and were setting out a reasonah 
period. of time for that work to be accom- 
plished. From what you are saying, I begin 
to wonder whether we are not talking about 
a desirable target but a process that can be 
open ended. 


Dr. May: It is very dependent on just 
what we have to go through in terms oO 
analvsing those groups and meeting and con- 
sulting with a large number of groups. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think what he is asking 
is: Are there minimum and maximum time 
limits? 


Mr. McClellan: No, they are maximums. I 
understood from what Dr. Mustard said and 
from what we had discussed the other day 
that when Dr. Mustard set out his time 
sequences he was talking about maximum 
times. When the minister replied and said 
he accepted the report of the advisory coun- 
cil, he was saying the government agreed 
that these would be the maximum times, b 
possibly they could be achieved more 
quickly. My reading of this document and 
the minister’s response is that they are talk 
ing about maximum times. Thirty days for 
input of public comment and 60 davs for the 
review and another 80 days for public co 
ment, followed by the second gazetting. 

Dr. May: This is what we hope to 
achieve, but it doesn’t alwavs follow that 
way. It depends on the volume of co 
spondence we have and the number of times 
we have to go back for briefings and further 
investigation. 

Mr. McClellan: Let me try to understand | 
then: When is day one in the process for the — 
seven hazards that were identified in the 
summer of 1978? When do we start counting 
the first 30 days? Does the minister know? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: No, I will have to — on 
Dr. May for that. 
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. Mr. Heath: Following the receipt of that 
advisory memorandum from the council, we 
reviewed the details and the time frames 
they had indicated. We looked at our own 
administrative systems and at the experience 
we have had since the time of the receipt of 
the advisory memorandum. If you will recall 
that was dated in August 1978. It was about 
the time that the draft regulations were pub- 
lished in the Ontario Gazette. 

By the time we responded to the advisory 
council memorandum we had some experi- 
ence with the way in which the public was 
responding and the expression of concern 
by the public. We had requests, as I recall, 
from a number of respondents who indicated 
they wished for an extension of the time. We 
developed a flow chart which we would be 
pleased to bring, although we don’t have it 
with us tonight, to show the various steps 
and stages we saw we would have to go 
through. 

At the meeting with the advisory council 
we indicated to them that it was not feasible 
to put time frames on that chart with respect 
to a rigorous time frame, for all chemical 
substances. We indicated that the time 
frames would be flexible. In fact, with some 
substances that were very simple, for ex- 
ample, substances that needed some urgent 
attention and where there was a consensus 
on the part of all active parties that they did 
need urgent attention, we would probably be 
able to compress the time frames and move 
it through. We indicated in the case of some 
substances where there would be such con- 
troversy and disagreement the time frames 
would probably have to be expanded. This 
was one of the things that we would have to 
look at with respect to each and every 
substance, 

In looking at other jurisdictions, in par- 
‘ticular we had some people from Great 
‘Britain—I’m talking of their experience with 
some of the very substances we are dealing 
with now. Lead is one example. 

There we have been talking, in terms 
of a time frame shall we say from concept— 
that is a determination that something needs 
to be done about the substance—a phase of 
investigation which may take— 

Mr. McClellan: That is phase one, right? 


Mr. Heath: A phase of investigation which 

could take, dependent upon the complexities 
of the substance, something in the order of 
three months, maybe six months. If you want 
to do it in a very short time, then something 
less than that. 


Mr. McClellan: I understand that quite 
clearly, that it is because the advisory council 


has recognized that there may be a need for 
an open-ended period of work at the identifi- 
cation stage—and I applauded them for hav- 
ing the foresight to do that, But in their 
wisdom, once you had made the initial 
work-up and had identified your own posi- 
tion, then they have set out a very precise 
series of deadlines for the public consulta- 
tion process to take place. 

What I am hearing you say is that you 
are not following the time sequence in phases 
two and three. 


Mr. Heath: I am not actually saying that. 
What I am saying is that after the decision 
to proceed with an examination of some 
substances—as we are at the moment with 
benzene and chromium compound; we have 
put people to work on a review of those two 
substances. 


Mr. McClellan: Let’s not move off the first 
seven, just so that I am not confused. 


Mr. Heath: All right. 


Mr. McClellan: You did your early work 
on the seven hazards. You gazetted them in 
the summer of 1978. I would understand then 
you would have 30 days, 60 days and then 
30 days before you would gazette them a 
second time. That hasn’t happened. 


Mr. Heath: Not to move away from the 
seven, I think we need to say we gained 
considerable experience working with the 
seven. To deal with them specifically, at the 
present time we are in a position to gazette 
the seven in terms of the Occupational Health 
and Safety Act, which provides for gazetting 
60 days prior to filing with the registrar of 
regulations. Very soon we shall have reports 
on lead, noise and mercury, ready for com- 
mission to the minister. 

Mr. McClellan: And mercury. As I count 
on my fingers I come to the conclusion that 
vou took a year and a half to get from the 
first gazetting to the second gazetting. 


Mr. Heath: Yes. 


Mr. McClellan: And you only managed to 
do that with three of the seven substances. 


Mr. Heath: Yes. 


Mr. McClellan: So I see an enormous 
problem here because the sequence calls for 
you to be at the second gazetting stage at 
110 days. 


Mr. Heath: With all respect, the first seven 
substances were the first substances to be 
designated. We were going through an ex- 
perience. Perhaps we were over-ambitious 
in terms of your ability to deal with those. 
We have had to deal with fundamental 
technical problems. Perhaps we were delayed 
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because of our inexperience at the time, the 
way in which the draft regulations were 
structured and by the manner in which we 
had to consult with the various affected 
parties. 

To a degree, the experience with that 
seven had been a learning experience. With 
respect to the ones we are moving into 
however— 

Mr. McClellan: Let’s not move away from 
the seven until we have dealt with them. 
So far we have dealt with three of the seven. 
What about the other four? 

Mr. Heath: VCM and isocyanate are virtu- 
ally complete. When I say virtually com- 
plete, they should be completed in early 
January. 

Mr. McClellan: 
nearly completed? 

Mr. Heath: Yes. 


Mr. McClellan: What about asbestos and 
silicaP 

Mr. Heath: I would say we still have a 
number of problems to resolve with respect 
to silica and the way in which we approach 
the regulation of silica. Asbestos has a num- 
ber of problems as well. Today I received a 
report from Great Britain on asbestos. It is 
a very interesting report and one which in- 
dicates they too have a number of problems 
with that substance. 

We are trying to attempt to expedite those 
substances. I am not in a position to say we 
are nearly there on them. I would like to 
give you a firm date. Perhaps I could. We 
can look at it if you wish to have some 
firm dates on it. I could take a close look at 
those and. give you something on it. 

Mr. McClellan: I am sorry, but we will 
have to insist on production. That is our 
job. 

Mr. Heath: Sure. 

Mr. McClellan: And I have to express an 
enormous degree of concern at what I am 
hearing tonight. What are the time lines 
for isocyanate and vinyl chloride? 

Mr. Heath: I beg your pardon? 

Mr. McClellan: What are the projected 
dates for second gazetting of isocyanate and 
vinyl chlorides? 

Mr. Heath: VCM and isocyanate should 
be ready before the end of February. The 
note I have here is that we are hoping to 
have asbestos and silica very soon after 
that. I do not have a precise date but we 
can work up one for you. 

Mr. McClellan: I would be grateful. Ob- 
viously the implication is that if you are this 


VCM and isocyanate are 


far behind—a year and a half as opposed to 
110 days on your initial seven projects 
then the rest of the flow chart is going to 
be relatively meaningless. Your 1979-80 flow 
chart will flow into 1981-82 and 1981-82 v 
flow into 1982-83 or beyond, you see. 

I do not see how you are going to be ab : 
to achieve your goals unless you are able to 
follow the time sequences laid down by the - 
advisory council. My recollection is cer- 
tainly not perfect, but I did not hear Dr 
Mustard say anything to the effect that they 
regarded these time sequences as open-ended. 
I do not have the instant Hansard yet, but | 
I believe I questioned him about whether he 
expected the time sequences to be followed. 
He said yes. I had said to him, “We will 
expect to ask you questions in the next 


sequences are being followed.” He said, “T_ 
believe we would expect you to.” Here we 
find that in the very first group of substances ~ 
you are many, many months off Dr. Mustard’s | 
and the advisory council’s time frames to > 
which your ministry has agreed to adhere. 

I don’t want to badger staff. I would prefer 
to badger ministers. I say to the minister 
that something is wrong here. If the oc oem 
cupational health ivisian does not have 
sufficient manpower to do the job in = 
required period of time, you had better do 
something about it. If there are other probe - 
lems, perhaps you can find out what they 


are and let us know. a 


Mr. Heath: In our discussions with 
advisory council we did not, as I recall, give 
any clear undertaking to adhere strictly to 
those time frames. We used them. We ex- 
plained the process; we explained the pos- 
sible times against the chart by which we 
work with the advisory council. We indicated 
problems associated with this. 

As to catching up, we have taken steuil 
to move very quickly into these other sub- 
stances—benzene, chromium, arsenic, acry: 
lonitrile. We have others we are moving in 
in the early stages. As I explained, we 
moved quickly into these substances betoml 
the proclamation of the act, while it ; 
still under discussion. We had issues via 
respect to not only the process that is i 
volved but also the training and the devel 
ment of staff who deal with what is a new 
phenomenon in Ontario. We believe we have 
got through this phase and we have tak 
aggressive action to move quickly into 
others. 

As I say, we have four that are movi 
right now and we have— 


[10:00] 






































_ Mr. McClellan: Three out. 

_Mr. Heath: No, there is chromium, ben- 
‘ene, acrylonitrile and arsenic. 

Mr. McClellan: Yes, I understand. Yes. 


_Mr. Heath: We actually have work going 
ut on these. 


Mr. McClellan: Chromium, benzene, ar- 
enic and acrylonitrile. 

Mr. Heath: Yes. We have consultants 
vorking on these. In the case of the two 
ubstances, benzene and chromium com- 
younds, these consultants have already been 
a consultation with labour organizations, the 
Yntario Federation of Labour and United 
iuto Workers and organizations that are 
ither producing these substances or use the 
ubstances or have emissions in their plants, 
s in the case of benzene. We have asked 
hese consultants to come back and to report 
9 the minister. The time frames on these 
ire very tight. I do have the details of when 
ve expect these reports here actually, but I 
vould have to look them up. These reports 
adicate a strategy to the minister and the 
roblems associated with proceeding with 
he regulations. 

Based upon that, the minister is going to 
aake a determination as to the structure of 
he regulation that should be put up for 
onsideration. When he puts that out in the 
azette with a notice of intent and with 
he draft regulation, we will be in a position, 
S$ we were not with the seven substances, 
9 have a report available for public scrutiny, 
the minister wishes, making available to 
jae public the information we have already 
leaned. This is prior to publication of the 
Otice of intent. 


Mr. McClellan: Yes, I understand. 
Mr. Heath: In the case of these— 
Mr. McClellan: I think I understand this. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: If I may just interject, I 
hink what we are getting from this is that 
he original publication or gazetting in 1978 
yas done under the Industrial Safety Act and 
* was gazetted as a prudent measure, not 
s a requirement of the act. I think that pro- 
ess taught the staff several things, one of 
hich was you do not publish so many at 
ne time. I recall I had just become minister 
nd the federation of labour—one group, for 
astance—phoned and said there was no way 
ney could respond within 30 days. Con- 
iderable extensions were given because they 
alt, and we agreed, there were too many 
ubstances and items gazetted the first time. 
Ve have learned a lot from that process and 
rom now on, all of the data will be col- 
scted beforehand so when it is gazetted 
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again, no further research will be required 
into that aspect of it. 

I would hope we would be able to adhere 
more closely to the guidelines that have 
been suggested, but that was our problem 
with the first ones. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I have a comment, Mr. 
Minister. The impression I got is the same 
as my colleague’s. Obviously, we may have 
misunderstood it, but when we were having 
this dialogue with Dr. Mustard I did not 
hear anything from the ministry that would 
set us straight on these first substances. I 
certainly, was under a misunderstanding. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I do not believe there 
is a misunderstanding because we are moving 
ahead on the new substances that have been 
referred to and will endeavour to keep as 
close to those guidelines as is humanly 
possible, given the situations of life and many 
requests for any delays. Right? 


Mr. Heath: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think we did learn from 
those first substances that we should not 
gazette that many at one time, because you 
then have various interest groups bringing 
in briefs and so forth all at one time. 


Mr. McClellan: Again, we intend to hold 
you to what you say in your letter of 
February 19. I believe the process—and that 
is the process set out in response to the 
advisory council’s memorandum 78-3—incor- 
porates all the suggestions that have been 
made by your council. Sorry, it is your 
memorandum 78-2, Policy and Processes. 
Your process incorporates all of the sugges- 
tions. I assume it has the status of ministry 
policy and we will expect you to follow the 
time sequence in phases two and three. You 
seem to be over the initial hurdle, although 
I don’t know why it would take so long to 
develop the standard for asbestos after all 
the work that has been done. I'm not 
capable of anything other than raising my 
eyebrows and asking the question, “Why 
would it take so long after all of the con- 
troversy and all of the work that’s been 
done?” We would expect you to follow those 
timetables. 

How soon do you think you'll be in a 
position to—you may have said this and I 
may not have heard the answer—gazette 
arsenic, chromium, benzene and acrylonitrile 
for the first time? 


Mr. Heath: I would have to say we must 
review the reports we receive before making 
4 determination as to the time of gazetting. 
This is not at the public consultation stage. 
I would expect that we would be able to 
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gazette it very soon after receiving the stra- 
tegy reports. However, those strategy reports 
raise issues that require some further 
examination. 

The point we have to make is that the 
strategy report will be for public scrutiny 
and for public debate as to whether the 
issues that are suggested such as there should 
be more examination of the subject are valid. 
If we can proceed immediately with a notice 
of intent we will do so. If further informa- 
tion has to be gathered, we would have to 
announce that further information would 
have to be gathered. 

This is moving into the public arena be- 
cause the organizations have been consulted. 
Employer organizations are aware of the 
fact that the ministry is interested in intro- 
ducing a regulation process to deal with 
these substances and the worker organiza- 
tions are also aware that we are working on 
this. 


Mr. McClellan: I see. 


Mr. Heath: Benzene is a difficult one and 
we may find that we have to do some addi- 
tional work before we actually publish the 
notice of intent. In other words it will tend 
to depend upon the nature of the substance. 
However, once weve moved into that and 
weve made a determination that yes, we 
are going to publish the notice of intent, 
then we can follow a timetable in terms of 
what the public response is going to be. 

If the public response is overwhelming 
and very complex, it will tend to take longer 
to analyse that response than it would if the 
response was very simple. If many parties 
and interest groups wish to sit down and 
meet individually and collectively on this, to 
that degree, if were to meet their desires, 
it tends to protract the process. 

There are two factors. It’s the ability of 
the organizations to respond quickly to a 
notice of intent; it’s the time available to 
meet and discuss with them; and it’s the 
time required for analysis of their briefs 
which tends to modify the amount of time 
that’s required to complete the process. 


Mr. McClellan: Before I lose this thought, 
I think it would be useful for everybody if 
we could have some periodic progress report, 
perhaps in the form of a newsletter, from 
the division, not unduly frequent, but more 
than once a year so that people who are 
interested in progress have a clear under- 
standing of what’s being worked on, what 
the projected time flows are and that kind of 
thing. 

I've raised this series of questions because 
of expressions of concern, some of which are 
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being communicated to the ministry by th 
Ontario Federation of Labour. Others ar 
simply picked up in corridors and in con 
versation. There is a great deal of uncer 
tainty about what your work program ig 
what the deadlines are, and when production 
will be seen. I think more regular com 
munication would be really helpful. 


Mr. Armstrong: Just on that point, the | 
division has a publication called Workplace 
I think the suggestion’s a good one that that 
publication be devoted to more precise re 
porting on the various stages being followed) 
in the setting of standards and guidelines 
I think that is a suggestion. 4 

The second point I wanted to make—again 
I don’t want to engage in a legalistic typ 
of debate, but the advisory memorandum 
78-2 of August 8, 1978, which Dr. Mustard 
discussed contains-I'm looking at page 3 
of his report—a paragraph numbered 4, head- 
ed “Characteristics of the process.” I would 
refer you to this and in particular to the 
reference to “the minimum time to develop. 
the standard is normally nine months.” A 
little later on he refers to the fact of these 
being estimates. In responding to that the) 
minister's letter of February 19 as you point 
out, says that he believes the process incol 
porates all the suggestions. | 

T can remember being at the meeting when | 
Mr. Heath presented the chart to which he 
has referred. My recollection is the council 
was satisfied that in that chart—which I think: 
he said he can produce for you before this | 
debate is over—we had ‘complied with the 
minimums and the estimates specified in the’ 
phase one, phase two and phase three ime | 
limits. a | 
Mr. McClellan: I have no dispute with) 
that, Mr. Armstrong. You've been talkir 
about nine months for phase one, pha 
two and phase three and I’m talking about) 
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110 days for phase two and phase th 
That’s where my concern is. 

I think I already conceded that you have, 
a heavy commitment of time to get to phase 
two. Once you get to phase two I expect 
that you will move through phase two at 
phase three according to the time seque 
that are set out here. That’s the point tha 
I'm trying to make and that’s the concem 
I’m trying to express. gs 

I have one final question. When I look at) 
the list that Dr. May has kindly prepared for 
us which shows the list of substances for’ 
future action for 1979-80, 1980-81, 1981-82 
1982-83, you're talking about initiating p 
one in the fiscal year shown. Is that correct 



















For styrene in 1980-81, you're talking about 
initiating phase one work? 

_ Mr. Armstrong: Yes. 

Mr. McClellan: Okay. 


| Mr. Heath: I would have to explain that 
this particular schedule may be modified. It 
may be modified as a result of public and 
worker concerns about the phasing we have 
in this chart. 

Mr. Mackenzie: We might move up coke- 
‘oven emissions, for example? 

| Mr. Heath: Yes. 

| Mr. McClellan: They’re not even shown. 

| Mr. Heath: We have them on the list. 


, Mr. McClellan: They’re not even due to 
come up till 1983. 
_ Mr. Mackenzie: That’s going to cause a 
fair amount of interest. 
[10:15] 
_ Mr. Heath: We can move substances for- 
ward in this schedule and we can add sub- 
stances to the schedule. The purpose of 
‘this is to demonstrate that we are moving 
into a planned program of a regulation pro- 
‘cess. We have this dialogue between worker 
‘and management organizations, therefore 
‘we will start to develop a harder schedule 
which will probably be modified from year 
‘to year. 

Mr. McClellan: Has this schedule ever 
Se shared with any of the worker organiza- 


tions? 

Mr. Heath: No, frankly this is the first time 
‘this schedule has been publicly revealed. 
Essentially it’s a working schedule that’s been 
developed to help with the administration 
of a branch rather than to display the 
schedule to the public. 
| Mr. McClellan: That goes back to the 
suggestion I made. I suspected that was part 
of the problem I was picking up in discus- 
sions with labour representatives and that it 
would be useful if you shared your work 
schedule on a regular basis with the interest- 
ed groups and organizations. I would guess 
that they would have a legitimate role to 
play in establishing priorities. 

_ Mr. Heath: Indeed we will. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I will throw out an anchor 
'|for John Lennie on the coke-oven emissions. 
)) Mr. McClellan: That’s right. People may 
‘'be enormously interested to see that there’s 
| no date attached to coke-oven emissions. The 
next time they meet with Dr. May or with 
‘| yourself they may want to say, “Why don’t 

you move that up?” or “Move this one up, 
| or “Why isn’t fibreglass on the list?’ It seems 
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to me that ought to be part of the public 
process. The priority setting and, to the ex- 
tent that it’s possible, the work of establishing 
the time sequences for initiating phase one 
ought to be something you share with the 
affected organizations. I'm talking from my 
perspective of the labour folks. 

Mr. Heath: Our plan is to submit this to 
the advisory council for comment. As I indi- 
cated, it’s essentially an administrative plan- 
ning tool at this stage. It’s also a tool used to 
demonstrate to Management Board of 
Cabinet our work plan for 1980-81 and 
1982-83 in terms of the funding required for 
the Occupational Health and Safety Act. It 
will be developed. When we feel it’s in a 
form that’s fairly firm, we will be submitting 
it to the advisory council for their considera- 
tion and advice in the same way that other 
issues have been submitted to the advisory 
council for their consideration and advice. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I might add before we 
go on that about a month or so ago I sug- 
gested that our whole work plan for the 
coming year should be given to the advisory 
council so their memoranda recommendations 
can follow in line with what we're planning. 
I indicated that if it becomes evident that 
any substance needs to be expedited in any 
way, that flexibility is there—as long as we 
have the budgetary means to do it. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I would like to pass for 
the moment. 


Mr. Wildman: I have a question with 
regard to the proposed survey—perhaps it’s 
started—of cancer rates of all present and 
former employees of Algoma Contractors, the 
contractor employed at Algoma Steel in 
cleaning and refurbishing the Algoma Steel 
blast furnaces and in the slag dumping oper- 
ations. I understand that these 150 workers 
employed there, represented by local 4694 of 
USWA, have requested that a survey be 
done because these employees are exposed to 
silica dust, asbestos and other hazards. Seven 
out of the 150 they have surveyed themselves 
since 1975 have contracted cancer, four of 
whom died in the age range of 44 to 53 
years. I understand there were discussions 
with Dr. Day in the July previous to that 
with regard to the carrying out of the survey. 
I understand Paul Falkowski and Ron Gure- 
vitch of the United Steelworkers of America 
were talking to you. I would just like to 
know where you are at with that survey. Has 
it started? If it has, how far has it pro- 
gressed and when do you expect to receive 
it? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Shall, we adjourn the 
meeting? Sorry, but we just all— 


Mr. Wildman: What happened with the 
vote? 

Mr. Chairman: The government has just 
gone down to defeat. 


Mr. Wildman: It couldn’t have happened 
to a better bunch of guys. 

I would like to know where you are at 
with that and what progress you have made 
in contacting former employees. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Wildman, Dr. Fitch 
has been involved in this study. Could I ask 
Dr. Fitch to— 


Mr. Wildman: Dr. Muller is here. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Dr. Muller, will you 
please come forward? 


Dr. Muller: We contacted physicians who 
have treated these cases. First we had to get 
a release form to get the information, which 
we did. The unions provided it for us. We 
contacted the physicians and got the diag- 
noses of these cases. We reported the cases, 
or suggested to the physicians that they 
report these cases, to Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. This has happened and the cases 
are being investigated at present. 

In addition, we have contacted the firm in 
order to set up a nominal roll of present and 
former employees so we can do a death 
search and establish whether the number of 
cases that. have been observed—these six 
cases—is compatible with expected cases 
based on population statistics, or if it is 
excessive. 


Mr. Wildman: Can you tell me when you 
requested that name rollP 


Dr. Muller: Nominal roll? Only recently. 
Actually, I. talked to the firm today, but 
originally they first wanted to investigate 
these known cases to get their exposure his- 
tory and see. For questions of confidentiality 
we could not do that before a claim has been 
instituted because we can’t go to the com- 
pany and say, “Do you know these people 
died of that disease?’ Once the claim is 
instituted this can be done. 

Mr. Wildman: I didn’t intend to go on 
this tack, but now I feel I have to. When 
did the union file the claims? 

Dr. Muller: I could not say when they 
filed the claims because they would be filed 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

Mr. Wildman: What bothers me is the in- 
formation I had was it was done in July. 


Dr. Muller: Oh, no. 


Mr. Wildman: This is December and you 
are telling me you just talked to them today 
in terms of getting a nominal roll, I wonder 
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why it took from July to December to get | 


this show on the road. 
Dr. Muller: It took a lot of time to get 


consent forms from the families. That was — 


done through the unions, We got them only 


very slowly. We still don’t have an answer 


yet from one physician, even though we have 
asked again to get 
patient. All these things take time. 


information on this — 





Mr. Wildman: We know what it is like | 


dealing with workmen’s compensation claims _ 


as well as you do. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: When did you get the 
consent forms? I thought it was just in 
December. 

Dr. Muller: They came at different periods 


of time. They didn’t come in one lot. As I — 
say, in one case we still have not had a reply | 
from the physician. We have already asked — 
twice. We had to wait a few days and we © 


wrote him again, but we still haven’t got the 
information. We still haven’t got a confirmed 
diagnosis. 


Mr. Wildman: I am surprised at the length ; 


of time it has taken. Let’s put it this way: 
From this date, since you talked to them 


today and asked for the nominal roll, how ~ 


long do you expect it is going to take you 
to start identifying the former employees and 
getting a survey going on the death search, 
to determine how many of the employees 


at Algoma Contractors had actually contract- 


ed cancer and later died from it? 


Dr. Muller: I must point out that it will 
take a long time, but I will give the reasons — 


for it. Once you get a nominal roll, you 


have to get a death search going through 
Statistics Canada, because it is the only way © 


we can find out what happened to former 


employees. It will probably take a great 


number of months, possibly a year, to get 
this type of information back from them. We 


have at present a death search going through — 
Statistics Canada—we haven’t got the results _ 


yet, but we are promised them in April— 


which will have been a year in Statistics 


Canada. That is the situation, in effect. 


Mr. Wildman: Let me just say, if it takes — 
from July to December to even contact them 


and ask for the names, it is going to take a 
lot more than a year to get the survey done. 
I am completely surprised at that. I would 


have thought you were a lot further ahead — 


then that. 


I know the union local also requested 


that there be regulations on the use of pro- 
tective equipment, such as respirators, for the 
employees of Algoma Contractors. Has any- 


thing been done in that regard? Can any- 


body in the ministry tell me? 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: Dr. May, is there any- 
body who can tell me that? 


Dr. May: No. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Dr. Fitch? Do you have 
anyone who could? 


Mr. Wildman: I know there may be an 
election coming federally, but this is im- 


portant. We have people with the possibility 
of cancer and deaths at a higher rate than 


normal and I would like an answer. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Sorry, no one is trying 


to avoid that, Mr. Wildman. Mr. Wildman 
_ put a question to Dr. Muller that he couldn’t 
answer. Would you put it to Dr. Fitch to 
see if he can? 


Mr. Wildman: Can you tell me if the re- 


| “quest of local 4694 of the United Steelworkers 


of America that the ministry institute more 


| clear regulation of the use of protective 
- équipment and for the institution of a pro- 
tection program for the employees of Algoma 
Contractors has been initiated and if it has, 
where it is atP 


Dr. Fitch: No, I can’t. Do you know that, 
Jim? 


Mr. McNair: You will recall that in pre- 
paring the regulations under the industrial 
portions of the act, because the health regu- 
lations which we had previously discussed 
had not come through, we put in the general 
section which was previously in the Indus- 
trial Safety Act about the protection of people 
from various contaminants. That is a section 
which contains the same wording as was 
previously there. There is a need to protect 
people from that situation. We looked into 
the situation. This is off the top of it; we 
can go into more detail, but we looked into 
the situation and they were, in fact, during 
the course of their operations being provided 
with respiratory protection. That is the in- 
formation I had. 

I think this was while they were in the 
industrial part. We worked in both parts; 
the mining and the industrial end of Algoma. 

Mr. Wildman: Okay. Frankly, I just am 
completely taken aback that six months later 
we are just contacting them today. 


Mr. Chairman: We are adjourned until 
Monday at 8 p.m. 


The committee adjourned at 10:28 p.m. 
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- The committee met at 8:07 p.m. in com- 
mittee room 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
(continued) 


On vote 2404, occupational health and 
safety program; item 1, program administra- 
tion: 

Mr. Chairman: We were discussing vote 
2404, item 1. Is there any more discussion 
on that item? Mr. Van Horne? 


Mr. Van Horne: I was absent for the latter 
part of that discussion, so if these questions 
have been answered perhaps the minister can 
tell me and I will just pick it up when I 
catch on to the Hansard. 

In the November-December issue of On- 
tario Labour, and I’m sure that publication is 
one you look at whenever it comes out, there 
is an article by Dr, Victor Rabinovitch. In 
it, he makes reference to health and safety 
programs and what he is politely calling “de- 
regulation.” He makes further reference to 
the matter of deregulation by referring to the 
Economic Council of Canada, which is now 
carrying out an extensive study into how and 
why regulations could be repealed in many 
fields of public policy, including environment 
policy, health and safety, building codes, 
hazardous products, and so on. 

Did you, the last time this committee met, 
make any reference to the involvement with 
the economic council? If not, perhaps you 
can tell us if you have had any recent nego- 
tiations with them.. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: That. wasn’t raised last 
time, Mr. Van Horne. Perhaps the assistant 
deputy, Dr. May, or Mr. Heath, could tell us 
whether or not there have been any discus- 
sions with the Economic Council of Canada. 


Mr. Heath: Yes. Very early in the develop- 
ment of that project we were consulted by 
an advisory committee of the economic coun- 
cil. We discussed a proposal for a study, the 
results of which would be presented to the 
council. As a result of that discussion, the 
oroposal was modified and reduced some- 
what in scope, because with the amount of 
money they had available—and I can’t recall 
_ the precise amount but it seemed it was in the 
wder of perhaps $80,000—it was clearly in- 
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sufficient funding to provide for the type of 
study they had in mind. They modified it 
and, as we understand, there are consultants 
talking with various jurisdictions across Can- 
ada. I understand they will be talking for 
some time about our experience with the 
development of regulations and our approach 
to regulations. At this time we have not had 
contact with the group. 

Mr. Van Horne: Can you give me a time 
line on that? When you say “at this time,” 
you are referring to December 1979. When 
did you have the earlier discussion? 

Mr. Heath: This would have been about 
April, May or June of this year. I believe 
there was a professor from the University of 
Ottawa who was involved and who was the 
lead person in this particular study, 

Mr. Van Horne: I have two other short 
questions. There is a reference on page 28 of 
your opening comments about the new occu- 
pational health lab. I am wondering if you 
could compare it to the one at the University 
of Western Ontario. What different function 
will it play? Is it similar to the one at Wes- 
tern? What other labs might we expect to see 
evolve out of this program of lab facilities in 
your ministry? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Is this the lab that is 
under construction for 1981, on Resources 
Road? 

Mr. Van Horne: You don’t identify its 
location. You simply say it is in Toronto and 
is under construction. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Is Dr. Robinson here to- 
night? Dr. Robinson is in charge of that 
laboratory. Perhaps she could answer your 
question about the facilities which will be in 
that lab and compare it to the resource centre 
labs. 

Dr. Robinson: The facilities it will have, 
will allow us to provide a service to the line 
branches within the ministry. 

Mr. Van Horne: Who will it allow you to 
provide a service to? 

Dr. Robinson: To the line branches, the 
inspection branches. It will provide a service 
to the mining branch, industrial health and 
safety, and construction health and safety. It 
will provide the services for medical sur- 
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veillance programs, which means analysing 
materials and samples from the work place 
to identify the components, measure the 
quantity of atmospheric pollution in air 
samples and also determine the presence and 
the quantity of toxic substances in the blood 
and urine samples, It is essentially a service 
function. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: That’s a service you pro- 
vide to Environment as well, isn’t that true? 

Dr. Robinson: On occasion. 


Mr. Van Horne: Would you expand on the 
other part of my question and draw some 
comparison, if any is possible, to the facility 
at the University of Western Ontario? 

Dr. Robinson: We are essentially providing 
a service for the provincial government de- 
partments which I believe contrasts with the 
resource centres which are providing an in- 
dependent service on a consultant basis. 

Mr. Van Horne: Let me go back to that 
question. Is it considerably larger or more 
elaborate than the one at Western, keeping 
in mind what I recall of the one at Western 
which I visited on its opening with Dr. 
Elgie? Are we looking at very large expensive 
units comparatively, or something roughly the 
same size and same cost? 


Dr. Robinson: I’m afraid you have the ad- 
vantage of me on the detail and facilities 
available at Western. We do have a compre- 
hensive facility for analysing both organic 
and inorganic substances, qualitatively and 
quantitatively, in very small quantities and 
in bulk samples. 

Mr. Van Horne: Dr, Elgie, perhaps you 
would like to field the question. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I have not seen this 
centre. It is under construction, as you know. 
It is presently located at Christie Street isn’t 
it? 

Dr. Robinson: We are presently located at 
Christie Street. The new building will pro- 
vide sufficient accommodation under rather 
better conditions than we presently enjoy. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Again, Dr. May has seen 
both the existing lab of the province and the 
Western Ontario lab. Could you compare the 
two, Dr. May, and the type of service role 
they will be performing and their capabilities? 
[8:15] 

Dr. May: From the plans, it is a somewhat 
larger facility and certainly has a much wider 
range of capabilities than the one at Western. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Is there any duplication? 

Dr. May: They will have a capacity to do 
some of the things which Dr. Robinson will 
be doing. On the other hand, the new labora- 
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able of doing things down to much smaller 
levels than has the current facility at 
Western, “ 
Mr. Van Horne: Can you give an indication 
to us of what you anticipate will be the 
operating expense of this new facility? How | 
many new staff might you have? What might 
their salary range be, roughly? Just give us a_ 
ball-park figure if you could. Have you looked | 
that far down the line? 
Dr. Robinson: We do have a figure but a 
don’t have it with me, unfortunately. We 
have a five-year projected plan at present and 
the new laboratory is designed for 50 staff. 
Mr. Van Horne: I’m sorry, did you say that 
was a five-year plan? . 
Dr. Robinson: We do have a five-year plan, 
Mr. Van Horne: Did you hear that, Dr. 
Elgie? There was a private member's bill 
that came down about two weeks ago that | 
was blocked by the government, five-year 
plans not being in favour it seems. Sorry for 
the interjection. 
Dr. Robinson: I provided the estimate of © 
the cost. | 
Mr. Van Horne: Could we see them, or | 
' 


tory which is being built for us will be cap- . 








does anyone have them here? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Can you get those five- 
year projections? 

Dr. Robinson: I can get them. I don’t have 
them with me. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Maybe you could let Mr. 
Van Horne have a copy of that projection. 

Dr. Robinson: Yes, surely. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: And the present staffing © 
and the projected staffing? 

Dr. Robinson: Yes. Projected staffing is | 
about 50. 

Mr. Van Horne: Thank you very much. © 
There was one other comment. I just can't 
put my finger on it, I suppose I could if I 
had an extra minute or two. There is ref ; 
erence in here to funding from—is it Ontario ' 
lottery funds? Provincial? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Provincial lottery. 


Mr. Van Home: Could you expand on that | 





a little bit? 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Dr. May, would you re- 
view the types of processed projects that go" 
through and that we go through with regard 
to applications and the types of projects that 
are funded? : 
Dr. May: Yes, we have a listing of them. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Could you distribute that? 
These are projects that have been approved. 
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Mr. Van Horne: I don’t want to prolong 


this part of the debate, Mr. Chairman. I 


appreciate getting this 


As the 


material. 


ministers often say when they are asked a 
question in the House, I will take this as 
notice and peruse these figures at a time 


other: than tonight. I don’t have any other 


questions, Mr. Chairman, 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Mackenzie. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I am presuming, Mr. 
Chairman, that we are covering all of the 


various items and then the votes will go 
through quickly at the end as usual. 


Mr. Chairman: I think you will want to 


take these item by item. We are now on 


| 
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item 1. 
Mr. Mackenzie: I will pass on item 1. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman, are you on 


item 1? 


Mr. W. Newman: I will pass, too. 
Item 1 agreed to. 

Item 2 agreed to. 

On item 3, industrial health and safety: 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Riddell wanted to 
speak on item 3. 

Mr. Riddell: Just a brief point, Mr. Chair- 
man. I received a letter recently from a chap 
who works at Dashwood Industries Limited. 
Since Bill 70 came into force, he has been 
required to wear safety glasses, He said 
prior to wearing the safety glasses he had 
excellent eyesight. His eyes were checked 
and his sight was very good, but since he 
began wearing safety glasses his eyes have 
started to give him trouble. His vision has 


‘been cut down and he has been having 
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headaches. 

He appreciates the fact that safety is 
being put first, but he is wondering if there 
are some exceptions to the rule. If he is 
encountering headaches and if his vision is 
being impaired to some extent by wearing 
these glasses, is there any recourse for some- 
one like thatP Can he get permission not to 
wear glasses, or is he going to be compelled 
to wear them? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I hate to ask this terrible 
question, but having gone through it myself, 
how old is this chap? 

Mr. Riddell: He doesn’t say, but he does 
say at the end of the letter, “I am speaking 
on behalf of other employees at Dashwood 
Industries.” Personally, I feel they should ‘be 


_ wearing glasses because of wood chips flying 


around: I think he acknowledges the fact 
they should be worn for safety reasons, but 
ashe says, his eyes are bothering him and he 
is ending up with headaches, I don’t know 


whether it may be because he is wearing too 
heavy a glass. Is there such a thing as a 
prescription-type safety glass that might aid 
in his vision? What is the answer to his 
problem? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: First of all, with regard to 
the necessity to wear the glasses, I think the 
regulations are clear on that. With regard to 
prescriptions, yes, there are prescription plas- 
tic safety glass lenses you can get. 

I venture to say that if someone is com- 
plaining of visual changes, it is a function 
of the individual, not of the glasses. I have 
never known, nor could I understand, any 
basis for deterioration simply on the basis of 
wearing glasses. I would think, subject to the 
wisdom of the director down here, that par- 
ticular man should have his eyes tested to 
see about a prescription lense. 

Mr. McNair: Apart from the medical prob- 
lem, that part of it, the law is quite specific. 
They have to be worn where there is a 
danger to the eyes. 

Mr. Riddell: Foremen have to wear them 
as well. He said, “My job as lead hand 
certainly does not require safety glasses.” 
First of all, pardon my ignorance, but what 
does he mean by “lead hand?” 

Mr. McNair: There are as many definitions 
of what a lead hand is as there are hours 
in the day. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: He says he is not involved 
in areas where there is a hazard to the eye. 
Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Riddell: He says: “My job as lead hand 
certainly does not require safety glasses. This 
is as ridiculous as making a secretary or a 
truck driver wear them.” 


Mr. McNair: I think there is clear evidence 
there is quite a problem in eye protection. 
That has been established by a statistical 
review of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. I think it is quite clear there is a need 
for eye protection in a lot of places where 
people feel in their judgement there is no 
need. This has been clearly established. 

Mr. Riddell: I just wanted to bring that 
up. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Chairman, I am won- 
dering if I could first get some response from 
the minister on this dispute over the decision 
about National Steel Car and whether the 
straight fine was considered sufficient and 
why, given a fairly long history of unsatis- 
factory safety conditions at National Steel 
Car, there wasn’t any other action takenP 


Mr. Havrot: Mr, Chairman, what item are 
we on right now? 
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Mr. Chairman: Three. 

Mr. Havrot: Three of what? 

Mr. Chairman: Item 3, of vote 2404; in- 
dustrial health and safety. 

Mr. Havrot: I was just wondering where 
this question would come in, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mackenzie: It and a lot of others will 
come in under industrial health and safety. 

Mr. Havrot: I thought it was a dispute 
you were mentioning. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Have you got the refer- 
ence to National? 

Jim, are you aware of National? 

Mr. MeNair: There was a court case about 
a fatality in National Steel Car. 

Mr. Mackenzie: A chap by the name of 
Lord, I believe. 

Mr. McNair: That’s right, That was the 
relationship. That was not the charge that 


was in connection with contraventions of the 


Occupational Health and Safety Act, which 
was the Industrial Safety Act at that time. 

We have no control, of course, over the 
actions of the court. The charges were laid 
and the court made their decision. 


Mr. Mackenzie: It says here: “It was a 
proper decision to withdraw charges against 
management officials of National Steel Car, 
the prosecuting attorney said today. “I made 
the decision and it was a fair decision,’ said 
Eric Scott of the legal branch of the pro- 
vincial Ministry of Labour.” 

“The union for the workers at the plant,” 
—I am quoting from the Thursday, Decem- 
ber 6, Hamilton Spectator—“was critical of 
the decision not to proceed with charges, 
and union officials said yesterday that it was 
only by bringing company officials to court 
that attitudes towards accidents could be 
changed.” 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Jim, do you know about 
the charges and the question Mr. Mackenzie 
is asking? 

Mr. McNair: I don’t know the specific in- 
dividual charges that were laid. It is not 
unusual for the legal branch to lay several 
charges in connection with an incident. When 
they feel the matter has been addressed 
properly, they may decide to withdraw them. 
A $10,000 fine is the fine that was levied by 
the court. I presume Mr. Scott felt the mat- 
ters had been properly addressed from a 
legal point of view, 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: We would be happy to 
get Mr. Scott, the lawyer referred to here, to- 
morrow and have him review that particular 
case with you. Hold that particular issue in 
abeyance, The last memorandum I have here 
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and the data given to me is the scheduled — 
trial date of December 5 and 6, we don't 
have a follow-up on that. | 

Mr. Mackenzie: That might be interesting, | 
Mr. Chairman, for there are a number of | 
things that bother me about it. I took the — 
trouble this morning to meet with the staff 
rep involved and to contact one of the safety 
and health people in the plant, They are not 
very happy with the decision not to proceed. — 
The minister may recall that over the last — 
couple of years, even before the death of © 
Mr. Lord, I had raised with him in the | 
House on at least a couple of occasions some — 
of the safety problems at Steel Car. . 

In terms of safety and working conditions — 
that particular plant ranks a little better | 
than Stanton Pipes, but not a hell of a lot. | 
There have been problems in getting people © 
to the first-aid services in time, and with 
previous accidents. We now have a $10,000 — 
fine for the life of a chap who was crushed 
between cars during the handling of the cars, _ 
despite previous orders that cars not be 
shunted inside the buildings. This has been 
one of the items in dispute. | 

Since this happened—and the court deci- | 
sion just came down—I am sure the minister » 
is aware another worker in that plant has | 
been killed. This time it was with a crane. | 
Once again, with the procedures on the 
cranes, I find they are not doing things that | 
have been done for 10 or 15 years at Dofasco | 
and Stelco, for example, with overhead | 
cranes in terms of blocks and how they take 
them out of service for repairs, We have not 
only had another worker killed in this plant 
since then, but we have had other accidents, — 
one in which I understand part of a man’s ~ 
hand came off. 

I am really wondering at what stage in the | 
game we drop charges when there has been » 
a long history and a fight by, I think, a | 
fairly effective new committee in there to do | 
something about it. We see the company | 
officials not paying the price, while workers — 
are paying the price with their lives. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. McNair, do you have | 
any details about the incidents Mr. Mac- . 
kenzie tells us about? , 2 | 

Mr. McNair: I know these are under in-— 
vestigation but I don’t have the details on 
them. I would point out that this particular — 
plant is on a very short cycle as far as the’ 
frequency of inspection goes, and on each | 
occasion— | 

Mr. Mackenzie: What does it mean when | 
they are on a short cycle? a | 

Mr. McNair: It is something like every” 
three months. | 
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Mr. Mackenzie: They had better check it 
almost daily. 

Mr. McNair: In our operations the basic 
approach is we help the development of an 
internal responsibility system in which we 
contact the union every time we are in, and 
' get from them a list of the concerns they 
have regarding health and safety. I don’t have 
the latest reports with me on this particular 
one, but I know they are on a three-month 
_ cycle. They have contacted the union and 
ascertained from them all the problems they 
have and they are addressed at the time. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I think it is worth just 
a couple of comments that have come from 
the piece in the paper. You are probably 
_ well aware of them from the union people 
_ involved. “The union president, Fred Sina- 
nan, and health safety committee chairman 
| Mike Skinner, said after the decision yester- 
_day’—this is dated December 6—‘“they are 
upset because they are powerless to stop 
- accidents and deaths, or even influence care- 
less workers. 

“All the fines and all the inquests don’t 
do any good until the company changes its 
attitudes and enforces safety. It is the 
management and supervisory attitude that 
counts, Mr. Skinner said.” 


[8:30] 


It goes on again a little later in the article: 
““By withdrawing the charges against com- 
_ pany officials, the emphasis and the pressure 
is taken off company officials to start con- 
' cerning themselves about safety. Ten thou- 
sand dollars is nothing to Steel Car. They 
can write that off,’ said the president of the 
| local.” 

I think that adequately indicates the at- 
_titude of the people even as late as this 
-morning when I was talking to some of 

them. 

| (We have a problem there and it is one I 
raised with you before. It is a difficult one, 
even from the union’s point of view. What 
you really have at National Stee] Car, apart 
' from a lousy plant in which to work in terms 
| of safety conditions, is a bonus system or 
a production system in there, This has prob- 
_ably 75 per cent of the workers involved 
' and they do have a high turnover in that 
plant; part of it is because of the working 
conditions. That bonus can mean as much as 
_ $2 an hour. 

When you have that kind of a bonus 
system in operation—about one quarter of 
_the workers aren’t on it—you find short cuts 
are taken and sloppy work on the part of 
the workers as well. You find that because 


production is so damned important to the 
company, they shut their eyes to some of it. 
At least they are not very quick to move 
in terms of the way they enforce the safety 
regulations. 

I got a diagram today from the boys as 
to how they handle the cranes where this 
latest death occurred. As I said, the things 
they are doing there are things that were 
stopped 15 and 20 years ago at Stelco and 
Dofasco. 

That is one of the deaths currently under 
investigation as well as other accidents 
that have since happened. No sooner do 
we have this case down than we have other 
accidents in there. You wonder why they 
wonder at letting the company off the hook 
on the charges. 

What is a $10,000 fine? What is a short 
cycle? It is obviously recognized by the 
ministry itself that a lousy situation exists. 
I wonder at what stage in the game we 
are going to get a little bit tough in a 
situation like this. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I will have to have Mr. 
Scott here to find out the reasons for the 
withdrawal. Certainly there is no willing- 
ness on our part to put up with sloppy 
safety habits. 

If we may we will wait and review that 
with Mr. Scott to see the reasons why it 
was withdrawn. You don’t have that infor- 
mation, do you? 

Mr. Mackenzie: It would be interesting. 
But I think the little piece in the Spectator 
is interesting too. I would like it addressed. 
This is quoting the prosecuting attorney, 
at first: “‘It was a proper decision to with- 
draw the charges against management of- 
ficials at National Steel Car, the prosecuting 
attorney said today. ‘I made the decision, it 
was a fair decision,’ said Eric Scott of the 
legal branch of the provincial Ministry of 
Labour. 

“Mr. Scott yesterday prosecuted a charge 
under the Industrial Safety Act against the 
company in a branch of provincial court 
reserved for non-criminal charges under 
various provincial statutes. He declined to 
comment on his reasons for withdrawing 
similar charges against the company’s presi- 
dent, plant manager and a supervisor. 

“‘The company had admitted its guilt and 
had been fined,’ he said. The union for 
workers at the plant is critical of the decision 
not to proceed with charges. Union officials 
said yesterday that it was only by bringing 
company Officials to court that attitudes to- 
wards accidents could be changed. 
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“The charges against the individuals al- 
leged they failed to take reasonable precau- 
tions under the act.” 

Part of the proof of that is that we have 
had deaths and injuries since this happened. 
You tend to get a little bit cheesed off 
with it. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I can’t comment on it 

without knowing the reasons that Mr. Scott 
made that decision. Perhaps we will have him 
here tomorrow night to discuss them and 
explain them. 
_ Mr. Mackenzie: Under industrial safety 
and health I would like also to raise a matter 
with you that we alluded to. I won't take a 
lot of time on it. It is the question of the 
list of chemical hazards that we hope are 
being checked out for standards. I have to 
go back to a matter I raised with you in the 
House. I refer to the Premier’s letter of 
April 24, 1979, addressed to the safety and 
health people at local 1005. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: What company is that? 


Mr. Mackenzie: That is Stelco, The letter 
from the Premier (Mr. Davis) simply says, 
“Thank you for your letter of March 21, 
bringing to my attention the hazards to which 
coke oven workers are exposed in Ontario. 

“I have discussed your concerns with my 
colleague the Honourable Robert Elgie, 
Minister of Labour, and I understand he has 
plans for the implementation for appropriate 
measures to control worker exposure to coke- 
oven emissions. He has assured me that he is 
committed to a program which will allow a 
low level of exposure to emissions, but he 
cannot state definitely at this time whether 
the Ontario exposure limit will be the OSHA 
standard of 0.15 milligrams per cubic metre. 

“Dr. Elgie’s ministry is studying the data 
on which the OSHA standards were based 
and which I am sure you are aware have 
been the subject of considerable controversy 
and litigation in the United States in the 
two and one half years since they were 
issued. Studies now being undertaken by the 
staff of the ministry are designed to define 
and overcome some of the problems which 
have developed in attempts to control expo- 
sure to emissions in the United States. 

“T understand from Dr, Elgie that he hopes 
to be in a position to outline a strategy for 
the control of exposure to coke-oven emis- 
sions, before the end of the summer. 
“Thank you for bringing this to my per- 
sonal attention.” This was signed by William 
G. Davis and was addressed to Mr. William 
West, chairman, and John A. Lennie, vice 
president, of local 1005. 
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There is a short letter dated October 24, 
addressed to you, from the same two gentle- | 
men, John Lennie, vice president, and Bill | 
West, in which they say: a | 

“Dear Mr. Elgie: 

“We are mindful of the importance of the | 
coke-oven operations to the steel industry of | 
Ontario and we realize how much the steel | 
industry contributes to the well-being of the — 
Canadian economy. However, the safety and ] 
health committee of local 1005 are seriously _ 
concerned about the health and safety of | 
coke-oven workers in Ontario coke-oven 
plants. | 
“On April 24, 1979, the Prime Minister 
informed us by letter that he expected you | 
to be in a position to outline a strategy for — 
the control of exposure to coke-oven emis- _ 
sions. Would you please inform us if you have _ 
decided what standards you intend to issue 
to owners and operators of coke-oven plants — 
in Ontario? | 
“Please find enclosed a copy of the coke 
oven and cancer booklet from the States, On | 
behalf of the better than 2,000. coke-oven | 
workers in Ontario who are daily exposed to | 
coke-oven emissions, I urge you to give this | 
serious work-related health problem your | 
immediate attention.” ¥ 

That is also a matter I have raised with 
you in the House. As a matter of fact, I | 
arranged and had a meeting with the entire — 
safety and health committee of local 1005 at | 
10 o'clock this morning. | 

What I am concerned with is this list of | 
hazardous substances and the explanation 
we had from Dr. Mustard as to how you are 
going through them and the seven for which — 
we expect standards shortly. At least, we hope — 
we will have them shortly. Coke-oven emis- 
sions are listed among the 52. I look at the | 
seven we are expecting shortly and I look at | 
the 1979-80 list and don’t find them; I look | 
at the 1980-81 list and don’t find them; I look | 
at the 1981-82 list and don’t find them, and I 
look at the 1982-83 list and don’t find them. 

Certainly, there has been a feeling or a 
hope—and I think more than a hope—an | 
understanding that we were going to have | 
some standards in the coke ovens of this prov- 
ince. That was the gist as I get it, any way | 
you want to interpret it, of the Premiers | 
letter to them. = 

John Lennie was telling me on Friday that. 
they have established another cancer claim | 
and there are a couple more problems they — 
have traced, These are new ones he has | 
added to his list. . - 

I am wondering what the heck those letters 
from the Premier mean. We were told we 
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will have something before the end of the 


-summer, and’ what we now get, which you 


told us we got the first time, is a list of the 


scheduling and we find for four years there 


is no mention of coke-oven emissions. 

What are we to tell these people? I'll tell 
you, there were some pretty hot people at 
the meeting this morning when I brought them 


the list and told them what we knew to date. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I told you, in answering 
questions earlier, that substances can be 


_changed on those lists at any time. I think 
‘it was in November that Dr. May indicated 
- he was about ready to bring those recom- 


mendations to me. 
What is the present status, Dr. May? What 


| -has been the course of events? 


Dr. May: A study has been done of coke 
ovens here. Hugh Nelson has also looked at 
them down in the States. He can perhaps tell 
you exactly what he has found here and how 
these compare with the ones in the States, 
which are supposed to be conforming with 


_ those standards, but aren’t. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Nelson, could you 


answer? 


Mr. Nelson: Perhaps I should start off by 
explaining that there is a threshold limit 
value, or TLV, that has been published by 
the American Conference of Governmental 
Industrial Hygienists. That is 0.2 milligrams 
per cubic metre for the coke-oven emissions, 
and that is the benzene soluble fraction, as 


it is called, of the particulate matter. 


This has been used as a guideline for a 


_ number of years. We have been surveying 
industries 


for coke-oven emissions. Quite 
frankly, in most areas they do exceed this 
0.2 milligrams per cubic metre at certain 
times. At the present time, we are dealing 
with the companies and orders have been 


issued for engineering controls to reduce the 
_ emissions. In the meantime, the two com- 


panies in Hamilton are on respirator pro- 
grams to protect the workers. Algoma Steel 
in Sault Ste. Marie have had a respirator 
program which has not been compulsory, 
but will be compulsory at the beginning of 


the year. 


As I say, the companies are developing 
plans for the engineering controls. These 
they are retrofitting on the coke ovens. This 
is not an efficient method of doing things but 
there is not much else that can be done. 

Very simply, the companies are not going 
to meet emission standards as such without 


using protective equipment for the time 


being. 


Mr. McNair: Could I add to this? All of 


the discussions which have taken place have 


all taken place in the framework of involving 
the union right from the beginning in a 
three-part discussion. They have been aware 
of the progress in all three plants. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Let me just respond to 
that. These letters, including the one of 
October to the minister, very clearly indicate 
they don’t know what progress has been 
made in terms of the standards and they 
want to know. 


Mr. McNair: I was talking about the pro- 
gress of what is actually being done in the 
plant. They are aware, and it has been 
discussed. with them. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I am aware of a number 
of things they are doing too and the con- 
ditions are better than they used to be. We 
have never denied that, not by a long shot. 
What I am saying is the total emphasis of 
this program to date is basically on the 
employees. 

Really, I am wondering why the Premier 
sent that letter. Why was it referred to in 
those terms? Why don’t we tell them, “Hey, 
that is not the truth; we don’t have any 
plans for four years,” instead of leading 
them to believe you are going to have 
something before the summer is out, or at 
least give them some indication of where 
we are because there is certainly nothing 
in your scheduling for four years? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Dr. May, at what stage 
is the development of the regulations for 
the coke-oven emissions? 

Dr. May: We have completed the back- 
ground work. We have in fact, this week, 
completed the report which is going to 
the minister, which contains some options 
as to how we should proceed in developing 
a regulation and, if possible, a standard. 

It is a highly complex area because of 
the vast number of substances involved and 
it is not an easy thing to develop a standard 
which would bring about the desired result. 
There are some technological complexities 
too in achieving those standards. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Why isn’t it on the list 
that Mr. Mackenzie has? That is what he is 
asking. He is asking for a schedule in dates. 

Dr. May: It can’t be scheduled until we 
have decided which way we are going to 
proceed with developing that standard. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Then it will go on the 
list. 

Dr. May: It will go on the list as soon 
as you have considered that report. 


on. Mr. Elgie: It will be added to the 
list, then. 
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Mr. Mackenzie: I guess then, it’s going to 
get one of these priority— 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Priority ratings, yes. 

Mr. Mackenzie: We are not going to be 
sitting indefinitely waiting for it? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: No. 

Dr. May: It is in the total list on that 
second page. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I understand it is on the 
total list, but you also told us that these 
were the priorities because we asked you for 
that. It sure doesn’t appear, even up to 
1982-83.. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: It hasn’t been put on the 
list yet. As soon as the material is given to 
me, it will go on the priority list. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Can you give us some 
indication of the kind of time frame we 
are now in on that? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: How near are you to 
giving me a recommendation, Dr. May? I 
think we are not very far away, since Dr. 
May indicates the report is available almost 
any day now. 

(Mr. Mackenzie: That would certainly be 
appreciated. There has been a long fight and 
whether. they are living up to them all or not, 
I find it difficult to know why we couldn’t 
finally establish them. Even though we went 
through court cases three years ago which 
showed they may need revision in the States, 
we are still sitting waiting here. 

I also think it is an example of where we 
get into some trouble with the workers who 
are involved. That letter, to say the least in 
terms of what we found out subsequently and 
in terms of the kind of priorizing lists you 
had, was certainly misleading. 

That is my concern. We have to be a 
little franker, a little more clear in just 
exactly what we mean, 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I can only presume that at 
the time that was written it was fully believed 
that the material would be ready for that 
time. You also asked me in the House if I 
had had any discussions with the companies, 
I believe it was, asking if I would delay it 
and I have not. I have had no submissions 
from anyone asking me to delay considera- 
tion of that problem. 

[8:45] 


Mr. Mackenzie: I want to mention a spe- 
cific complaint. First, I have a number of 
questions under industrial health and safety, 
and I would like some answers. I am wonder- 
ing if you have any idea just how many joint 
committees have been formed to date. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. McNair? 
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Mr. McNair: We don’t have any figures. I 
can’t tell you the number of them. There is 
a substantial number because we have been 
working on it since well before the legisla- 
tion came into force. We know they have 
been formed, but we haven't got a number 
on them. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Before I get on with the 
rest of these questions, I would like for one — 
minute to go back to the problem of the 
coke ovens. 

A year ago in the estimates we got what 
I guess was a commitment—I haven't dug up — 
the actual page here although I have it 
marked in front of me—that there would be 
some testing done on the respirators. This 
has been a sore point with some of the 
workers in the coke ovens. Were those tests 
conducted? If so, where and by whom? What 
were the results? ; 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I remember Dr. May com- ‘ 
menting on that at the time. 








Dr. May: We started to develop a project 
with Dr. Gordon Atherley at the University — 
of Toronto. Unfortunately, just as the project 
was nearing its final stages, he left. He is 
now the president of the Canadian Centre : 
for Occupational Health and Safety. 

Talking with him a couple of weeks ago, — 
he said he thinks this is something of national — 
interest and that it is something which the 
centre itself should do. He proposes to come — 
up with a plan similar to the one we dis- — 
cussed last year and implement this at the © 
centre, when it is established, and offer this — 
on a national basis. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Minister, I am not 
sure if you are still with us, However, you — 
should remember Dr. May’s comments from 
December 5, 1978. He said, “One of the — 
other problems we are attempting to resolve — 
is the question of evaluating new types of © 
respirators that come on the market, in | 
terms of their efficiency and in terms of their 
resistance to breathing, which is a big prob- 
lem in some cases with a high-efficiency — 
filter. We are currently trying to determine 
which of three people who have made pro- — 
posals to us should set up such a test centre 
here in Ontario. This would mean developing — 
a dust chamber and running a program to 
test all types of equipment in relation to a 
wide variety of hazards with which this 
equipment is intended to cope.” 

I asked Dr. May, “Are you telling me that 
we are actively considering that kind of a 
test operation here?” He replied “Yes.” 

My own response was “Good,” which was 
obviously much too quick. 



















_ Why is it that from December 5, 1978, 
when we had three proposals apparently 
before us, to December 17, 1979, better than 
a year later, you are now telling us that 
before the gentleman involved could get on 
with anything, he left and went somewhere 
else, that we don’t have the benefit of his 
‘presence and that we are not doing these 
_testings or setting up this particular program? 
That is over a year ago. I guess I am being 
overly naive because I thought I had got 
beyond that in politics, but it sounds to me 
like a bit of a commitment made in these 
| estimates over a year ago. 


| Dr. May: Neither of the other two found 
'they could carry the program through, and 
| Dr. Atherley’s was the better proposal. As I 
say, unfortunately he left the University of 
‘Toronto and that program has not been 
| followed up on. However, he has said that 
he will deal with this one in his capacity 
| president of that Canadian centre. 
| Mr. Mackenzie: Do we have any idea, Mr. 
-Minister, of what that now means a year 
later? The other three have obviously fallen 
through, or two of them. One of them may 
now be set up; Dr. Atherley’s proposal for the 
centre. What is the answer for the coming 
year in terms of this contentious point of the 
‘respirators? 
_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: Do you have a time frame 
on that, Dr. May? 
Dr. May: Not until the centre has been 
| physically established. 
' Hon. Mr. Elgie: Then shouldn’t we be 
reconsidering the other two submissions? 
Dr. May: The other one was Professor 
Muir at McMaster. I would assume that 
Dr. Atherley prefers us to do this in con- 
junction with David Muir. 
_ Hon, Mr. Elgie: All I can do, Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie, is to specifically direct that our com- 
mittee follow up on that. 
Mr. Mackenzie: With regard to Professor 
| Muir’s submission, I heard some talk about 
‘it among some of the fellows involved in 
the mill. What was the problem with it? 
Was it one of the three options that you 
talked about a year ago? 
‘| Dr. May: It was one of the three. He felt 
he had too many commitments to set that 
one up. — 
| Mr. Mackenzie: Pardon me, Mr. Minister, 
but once again just what does that kind of 
a commitment we received a year ago in 
| the estimates mean? 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: What it means is that Dr. 
May had three proposals. They selected the 
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best one. Arrangements were under way to 
carry on with it. Then Dr. Atherley, as you 
will recall, resigned and left. He was just 
recently appointed president of the Cana- 
dian Occupational Health and Safety Centre. 

I don’t think there is any suggestion that 
anybody was trying to delay it. A project 
was accepted. Arrangements for the study 
were started and then the gentleman who 
was to carry out the study happened to 
leave. There doesn’t happen to be any other 
person at the University of Toronto who 
has that particular capacity. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Was any effort made to 
rethink or rediscuss the other two options 
with the people in terms that if there were 
at that time three supposedly legitimate 
proposals, they could simply adjust their 
proposals or could carry through with the 
kind of evaluation and testing on the respira- 
tors that was necessary? 

Dr. May: Of the remaining two, other 
than Dr. Atherley’s, the only one worth 
considering was Dr. Muir’s original proposal. 
As I say, he felt he had too many commit- 
ments to set this one up at that time. 


Mr. Mackenzie: What are we talking about 
in terms of the physical availability of th 
centre? 

Dr. May: The last information I had was 
that within six months they should have 
decided on the physical location. 


Mr. Mackenzie: How much time is neces- 
sary after that decision on the physical’ loca- 
tion before they are able to get into any 
specific projects? 

Dr. May: I would think within three to 
six months. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I will ask now, follow- 
ing that, Dr. May, if you will speak to Dr. 
Muir to see if there is any way that that 
can be hastened. I share your interest in 
the problem. You will appreciate the difh- 
culty we have run into. 

Mr. Mackenzie: The point I'm making 
is that what has happened here is the one- 
year gap now, where we are absolutely no 
farther ahead than we were a year ago. 
Now what you are telling us, supposing 
you act—and I trust you will raise it—we 
are going to wait another year. That is six 
months for location, another three to six 
months before we even get into a position to 
start doing the tests we were promised a 
full year ago. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: You will agree that that 
was a little bit beyond our control. We had 
applications for a project. We accepted 
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one and agreed to fund it. Then the par- 
ticular researcher happened to leave. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I trust Dr. May is right, 
but it is going to be interesting to talk to 
some of our people in the health and safety 
field who can tell us whether or not there 
were any other options to do the testing on 
these respirators. I would sure like to know. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Who else? Was there 
someone besides Dr. Muir? Dr. Muir just 
said he was too busy to handle it. Was 
that itP 

Dr. May: At that time. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Perhaps we can explore 
with him again to see if he could now con- 
sider it. He has a good laboratory over 
there and a fine staff. If he can find time to 
proceed at an earlier date—I don’t see any 
reason since Dr. Atherley will in all likeli- 
hood be in Hamilton—why he couldn’t get 
the groundwork started. However, we will 
follow that up again. I wasn’t aware of that. 

Mr. Mackenzie: To go back to the ques- 
tions I started before when I went back to 
the point I had missed there for a moment. 
Is there any effort to quantify or keep track 
of the number of committees as they are 
established; the joint committees? Is there 
some value in getting an idea of how they 
are being set up, how fast and how many, 
in the work place? 

Mr. McNair: Yes, we have already amended 
our report form with a space on it to report 
the various types of committees that have 
been formed. We have information on indi- 
vidual companies and their efforts to estab- 
lish. We just haven’t added them all up and 
said, “Here is the number we've got,” be- 
cause they are all in a different state of 
organization. We feel this would be the kind 
of thing we would begin to do by about 
April 1, We will be starting to put them 
into the computer system and then it will 
spill it out. We feel there was some time 
needed to get these things organized beyond 
a mere hope and an indication that they in- 
tended to set them up. 

The number of reports we have studied 
clearly indicate that there are committees 
being formed and they are all at various 
stages of development. I think there is a 
substantial number of them. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Can you tell us how many 
applications have been brought by employers 
under S82 for approval of committees or 
arrangements of a like nature? 

Mr. MeNair: I could not. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Heath? 
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Mr. Heath: As I recall, there are four j 


five. 


q 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Have any of them been — 
granted? | 


Mr. Heath: Not at this time. There are a. 
couple that are ready, but I don’t believe the | 
minister has signed the letters approving | 
them at this time. : 


Mr. Mackenzie: We have only had four or 
five applications, none of which has been | 
approved to date, Has any of them been 
denied? 


Mr. Heath: None has been denied at this | 
time. | 


Mr. Mackenzie: The four or five are in. 
limbo then? | 


Mr. Heath: We have a detailed checklist. 
of information requirements which we send 
back to the organizations and ask them] 
whether they have consulted with their world 
ers, and whether the workers support the 
approval of the alternative arrangements. We 
correspond with the workers and sometimes | 
the local committee or some representative | 
of the workers to attempt to establish this. — 
At various stages, the dialogue goes back and | 
forth to inake sure the information is com- 
plete and that the committees will provide ~ 
arrangements that are as good as or better | 
than those that were provided under the act. © 
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Mr. Mackenzie: I think you really answered 
the fourth question I had. That was are trade 
unions, or where there are no trade unions, 
the workers, advised of the employer's ap- | i 
plication? In effect you have told me you go | 
through that process. } 


Mr. Heath: There are two questions in the _ 
checklist that address themselves to that. 
issue. We ask employers to get evidence or ' 
demonstrate to us very clearly they have the | 
support of workers. The letters we have in| 
process, the ones we will be putting forward © 
to the minister, indicate that the approval of 
the arrangement is conditional on their main- 
taining an effective occupational health and | 
safety program and that the arrangement con- 
tinues to have the support of the workers in 
the organization. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Has the minister received 
any request for help under SA14 to require. 
an employer to agree to a joint health and- ! 
safety committee or to sort out disputes. 
about how many committees should be 
formed or how many worker representatives 
should be seated on these committees? f 


Mr. Heath: Not directly. We may have had 
approaches to members of the inspectorate | 
we are not aware of at this time, but we 
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have had no such request I am aware of at 
this point. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Are you aware of any, 
Mr. McNair? 


Mr. McNair: No. 


| Mr. Mackenzie: Are hospital members of 
the Ontario Hospital Association going to set 
|up joint committees in accordance with the 
act? Have any done so? 


Mr. Heath: It is our understanding that 

was the approach they were going to take. 
We know there has been concern on the 
part of workers that perhaps they would not 
do so. We have not addressed the question 
to them directly. We would naturally assume 
they would comply with the provisions of the 
jact. Actually, we haven't sought to ask them 
that question. We just assumed they would 
abide by the act. 
_ Mr. Mackenzie: When will the ministry be 
‘ready to proclaim regulations for firemen and 
‘police, education and other sectors not previ- 
ously covered by the legislation? 

Mr. Heath: These are under various stages 
of development, We have been holding what 
you might call tripartite meetings with repre- 
sentatives of the various groups. Each and 
every one of those three groups you refer to 
has adopted a somewhat different approach to 
regulation of the sectors. 

In the case of the hospital sector, we have 
been asked to proceed with the drafting of 
regulations. Drafts have been prepared and 
a further draft is under review. 

Im the case of the firefighters, we held an 
/initial meeting with them. They then chose 
to meet without the Ministry of Labour 
‘present and to discuss the issues in the 
firefighting sector. They were to hold a 
meeting on December 12, which they can- 
‘celled and no doubt will reschedule. We are 
not yet certain as to just what approach to 
regulation they wish to take. 

| Essentially, it is in the hands of the em- 
ployer and worker organizations and we have 
spoken with them. In particular, we have 
vaddressed the worker organizations to ask, 
“Are you satisfied with the report?’ They 
have indicated they were. 

[9:00] 

In the case of the police officers, much the 
same type of discussion has taken place, They 
have hhad further discussions about the pos- 
‘sibility of establishing some heirarchy of 
|committees within the police sector. 

_ We suspect that to a degree the workers 
in both groups may choose some form of self 
regulation with some minimal regulation on 
the part of the Ministry of Labour. These 
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are details they are working out. We've 
essentially addressed these groups and said 
to them, “You advise us as to the type of reg- 
ulation you need to deal with the unique 
characteristics of your work places and the 
conditions under which you have to work.” 
They voluntarily chose to virtually caucus on 
their own and to discuss this before coming 
back to us with some firm proposals for 
further discussion. 

In the case of the police and the fire- 
fighters I'm afraid we are not in a position 
to give you a date. I would suspect that in 
the case of the hospital sector we will have a 
revised draft ready to discuss again and send 
out for distribution very early in January. 


Hen. Mr. Elgie: You will recall that in the 
area of education the university group and 
the Ontario Teachers Federation asked for a 
delay before there was any consideration. I 
think they asked for about two years to re- 
view it, What stage are their discussions at, 
or do we know? 

Mr. Heath: In the case of the educational 
sector we have had discussions with the 
primary and secondary school teachers, the 
school trustees, representatives of the On- 
tario Teachers Federation, representatives of 
the school business administrators organiza- 
tion—I forget the name at the moment—along 
with the Ministry of Education. Two meet- 
ings have been held, one in June and one 
in October. There was a little bit of a 
problem with that one because of negotiations 
at that time. We expect they will be meeting 
again very shortly and discussions are in 
progress. 

In the case of the university sector, we 
met with the representatives of the Council 
of Ontario Universities a short while ago to 
discuss the approach they are taking. They 
are moving voluntarily, or appear to be mov- 
ing voluntarily, into a hierarchy of commit- 
tees, along the lines of the joint health and 
safety committees, with representatives from 
all parties. They have a very complex struc- 
ture in the university sector, so they have to 
have representation from a number of areas. 
Through that hierarchy of committees they 
expect to bring forward suggestions as to the 
manner in which regulations should be estab- 
lished for that sector. We will be meeting 
with them again very shortly on that. 

One of the other sectors which has been 
excluded from the act is the agricultural 
sector, We plan to have discussions with that 
sector to look at their particular problems 
which are perhaps even more complex than in 
a number of the other sectors. In their case, 
it will probably be some form of specialized 
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regulation dealing with particular problems, 
rather than very general regulations in the 
first stage. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I gather the police and 
firemen are more or less on their own and 
you are now reviewing the health and agri- 
cultural workers. | 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: They are on their own, but 
we can get in at any time. They are not 
isolated in that sense. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I understand that. 


Mr. Heath: We still have to hold a meeting 
with the agricultural sector to set those up 
and our plan is to do that. 

We met some other groups. One particular 
sector which emerged as a unique sector was 
the dental sector. We met with the dentists 
and representatives of the dental hygienists 
and dental nurses. The worker organizations 
have agreed to work with the dentists as- 
sociation and the college of dentistry to set 
up a self-regulatory mechanism, recognizing 
that the Ministry of Labour would be behind 
and watching this type of self regulation. 
It is a question of setting up. There are 
other small groups, unique groups that are 
concerned about their particular problems. 


Mr. Mackenzie: You haven’t ignored any 
of them? 


Mr. Heath: No, we are addressing them. 
We've identified a number and today we 
were having discussions with one group that 
might have emerged as a rather special group 
because of their special working conditions. 
We're looking at every sector which has 
unique characteristics to make sure the 
regulations that are put in place are practical 
and workable in those particular areas. 


Mr. Mackenzie: It sounds to me, Mr. 
Minister, as if we should not have to ask 
either you or your successor this question 
in the estimates a year from now. They 


should be all set. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Is that a commitment? 


Mr. Mackenzie: How many refusals to 
perform unsafe work have been investigated 
in the most recent period for which the 
figures aree available? 


Mr. McNair: In 1978-79 there were 81. 


Mr. Mackenzie: There were 81. How 
many times was discipline of the refusing 
employee involved and how was the matter 
resolved? Did the inspector succeed, for 
example, in having the discipline lifted? Did 
the union file a grievance? 

Mr. McNair: Thirty of the complaints were 
substantiated and 51 were not substantiated. 
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Mr. Mackenzie: 
cases they— 


Mr. McNair: They were all resolved in 
some way. Usually once the inspector has 
made a decision the resolution of the prob- 
lem is between the two other parties, and 
we pull back and leave them to resolve it. 
There are none that have gone to any kind 
of prosecution or anything like that. 


In other words, in 30 


Mr. Mackenzie: Have you any idea how 
many discipline cases may have resulted or 
whether any union grievances resulted? 


Mr. McNair: Not very many. I can’t put 
any numbers on it. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. McNair, the infor- 
mation I have here, correct me if it’s wrong, 
is that only in one incident was the employ 
disciplined. She was fired. The ministr 
brought the company to court under charges 
of violating the act and the company w 
subsequently fined. The employee did not 
pursue any remedy she might have had. 
Are you aware of that? . 


Mr. McNair: That was during 1979. That's 
the current year. It wasn’t in connection 
with a refusal to work, it was somewhere 


a 


else. a 

Mr. Mackenzie: Does that cover applica- 
tions or complaints that have been made 
to the Ontario Labour Relations Board over | 
employer discipline of an employee who © 
refused an unsafe job? Is that the only 
example that we have? 3 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: The only information I | 


have is for the first and second quarter of 
1979. 3 


Mr. Mackenzie: Have there been any 


4 f 
ta 


cases of frivolous refusal to work? ; 


Mr. McNair: I pass on that one. - 
Mr. Mackenzie: Are you saying that 


| 
some of the 51 cases not substantiated may — 
have been frivolous? a 

Mr. McNair: You know what I said last 
year and I’m not going to get into it all | 
over again. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: He wouldn’t say that. He | 
might over a cup of you know what. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I think I may have part — 
of the answer for you, Mr. Minister. Im _ 
not sure that you prepared the booklets, | 
but has the ministry an explanation of the | 
act that can be used by workers, similar | 
to the guide prepared for the Industrial Ac 
cident Prevention Association for employers? — 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Yes, we have. In how 
many languages are those published? 
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Mr. Heath: The explanatory booklet is 
still in the draft stage and is Hee checked 
out by legal. How we will use it is a ques- 
tion we still have to address, but we have 
prepared an explanatory booklet. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: It’s under legal review 
now? 

Mr. Heath: We have also prepared, for 
posting in the work place, information about 
the rights, duties and responsibilities of 
employers and workers in a number of 
languages including French, Italian and 
Greek. It is printed in about four or five 
languages, initially. We plan to develop and 
print it in other languages as the need arises. 
At the moment, the demand seems to be for 
-Italian, Portuguese and Greek. We have large 
posters that will be available for posting ex- 


tracts of the act. That will not be in lay- 


man’s language; it will be in the language 
of the act. We have official translations 


available. 


Mr. Mackenzie: What is the response to 
complaints I have had, though not in the 
last weekP I must confess I have not per- 
sonally tried to verify them, but about two 
or three weeks ago I received a call from 
Paul Falkowski. Last week I had a call 
from—I forget who the chap was. In both 
cases, they told me that quantities of the 


regulations and the acts themselves were not 


available for schools, Even though they're 
advertised, when they called the bookstore 
they weren’t available. In the second case, 
I was told they could get up to 12 copies 
or something, but no more than that. Are 
the act and the regulations available in 
quantities so that they can be picked up 
should somebody want them? Is it a fact 
that people have been unable to pick them 
up over the last few weeks? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: This is at the bookstore? 


Mr. Mackenzie: Yes. Knowing Paul Fal- 
kowski, I would say he probably called any- 
body he could to get them. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I recall there was one 
two- or three-day period in which they were 
in short supply. What has been your experi- 


ence? Have you had any problem with that? 


Mr. Heath: Yes, Apparently, there was a 


printing problem and short delivery. We had! 
to ship part of our supply from the ministry 


to the bookstore to satisfy demand. The 
arrangements that were made were such that 
reprints would be ordered as demand grew, 
but there was a period of time when we had 
orders for large quantities—150 or 200 copies 
at a time. We didn’t investigate the reason 
for not actually supplying them. 


In one case, Mr. Falkowski approached us, 
I think for 200 copies. We made arrange- 
ments to release them from our own stock in 
order to satisfy that particular demand. He 
asked me personally for them, and I gave him 
something in the order of 30 copies that day 
for his own use. It has been a demand-supply 
situation, I can imagine the demand on the 
bookstore. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Should that problem now 
be resolved? 

(Mr. Heath: We hope so. We're following 
it up, and monitoring it to see it’s resolved. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I know you've sent us a 
couple of copies, which I appreciate. Is there 
a cost for those three little books, the regula- 
tions, the small green book you're using, and 
what is it? 

Mr. Heath: The cost is $1 a copy. 


Mr. Mackenzie: For each of the three or 
for all three? 


Mr. Heath: For each of the three it is $1. 
A complimentary distribution has been made, 
We've adopted a policy of making compli- 
mentary copies available to those people who 
approach us on an individual basis and who 
clearly would be inconvenienced by refer- 
ring them to the bookstore and to those 
people who write to us in good faith asking 
for a copy of the regulations. The policy 
we've established is to make a complimentary 
copy freely available. Where quantities are 
required, we are selling to the bookstore. 

The sale of these publications is in accord- 
ance with a directive of Management Board 
of Cabinet which requires that publications 
be sold unless, under very special circum- 
stances, there’s a need to make complimen- 
tary copies available. We believe by making 
those available to the unions, to other orga- 
nizations and to those people who are going 
to be inconvenienced we have met the intent 
of that directive. 

Mr. Mackenzie: With respect to those 
complimentary copies, just for the sake of 
argument, there may be a committee, but if 
the president of a local, for example, is the 
activist in the local, can he get a copy of 
that, or would that just go to the chairman 
of that particular committee, or would it 
even go to that committee? Would there just 
be a certain number on some kind of a list 
you have or for that specific union or what 
have you? 

Dr. May: They have been distributed by 
the line branches. In fact, the mining health 
and safety branch has distributed 5,000 


copies. 


[9:15] 
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Mr. McCrodan: They are all gone, anyway. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Do you mean that if we 
had some more miners they couldn’t now get 
them? 

Dr. May: The request from Mr. Falkowski 
was in relation to a school that was being 
held in Thunder Bay. Was that the one? 


Mr. Mackenzie: That’s the one. 


Dr. May: He came to us two days before 
that, saying he couldn’t get them through the 
bookstore. I think we made 150 available 
to him through the office at Thunder Bay. 


Mr. Mackenzie: What kind of programs 
has the ministry prepared to help joint com- 
mittees identify hazards and set up health and 
safety programs? 

Mr. McNair: The principle is that contact 
be made during the regular cyclical inspec- 
tions in which we contact the union repre- 
sentataive and discuss with them the prob- 
lems which have come up. Then the union 
representative accompanies the inspector on 
the evaluation part of the internal respon- 
sibility system audit. This is the learning 
process that is going on. The development of 
this system has been going on for the last 18 
months. That is the principal exercise we go 
through. . 

Mr. Mackenzie: Have any director’s orders 
under S20 been issued to date and, if so, on 
what substances or processes and in what 
firms or work places? 

Mr. McNair: No. 


Mr. Mackenzie: None? That’s quite a sur- 
prise, isn’t itP 

I think this is part of the slip you gave us 
on the scheduling, but I’m not sure. I refer 
to the compiling of an inventory of toxic 
substances under $21.3 for the purpose of 
identifying new biological or chemical agents. 
I presume that is an ongoing process in any 
event. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think Dr. May discussed 
that a little earlier. 


Dr. May: Yes, I did. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Do you want to review 
it again? 

Dr. May: Perhaps you remember previ- 
ously we started attempting to assemble an 
inventory by taking a checklist around to 
many of the companies. The inspectors would 
leave this and call back. We found this was 
not a very satisfactory method. It wasn’t 
bringing information in fast enough. We 
studied a number of other jurisdictions’ at- 
tempts to do this and we now feel the best 
option is to adopt an inventory which is 
already in existence. 


The one which at the moment is our prefer- 
ence is the one by the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, which contains some 46,000-plus 
chemicals in terms of which for the majority 
there is a considerable amount of useful and 
accurate information available. We feel by 
adopting this we are going to shorten the 
process considerably. 

Basically, we're looking at two types of 
substances, the old ones and the new ones. 
We would feel if at some designated time a 
substance is included in that list, then we 
know we have a fair amount of information 
available to us concerning its properties, its 
health effects and so on. A substance which 


doesn’t appear on that list would be a new 


one. Its use wouldn’t be permitted until that 


information was made available to us. If that — 


information wasn’t available, then this brings 
in the next phase, namely, a requirement on 


that company to produce test results. That — 
the 


thus fulfils the several requirements: 
development of an inventory; the identifica- 


tion of new substances; and the pre-testing — 
of those about which there is inadequate — 


information. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I presume there’s some — 
kind of cross-reference between the EPA, if © 
you're using their inventory, and new sub- — 
stances you might pick up in the course of — 
your work. Have any such new substances — 
been tested and an order issued prohibiting — 


or restricting a particular kind? 


Dr. May: We haven't established this in- 
ventory or set up the system yet. 


Mr. Mackenzie: There has not yet been an 


example to follow through? 
Dr. May: Not yet, no. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I have only about two or 


three other things, which shouldn’t take very 
long. 
With respect to Royal Industries, I’m look- 


ing at a field visit there, I think on October — 
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3. This deals with the 60 or so asbestos — 


workers at the Kimbel Street plant in Missis- — 
sauga who refused to work because of unsafe — 


conditions. Their complaints covered a num- 
ber of areas. 


To quote from the report: “Several of the : 


above concerns, the concerns we've listed, 
were fumes in the gasket area, asbestos dust 


over the parts department, no lunchroom 


facilities, no eat-and-change room and receiv- 


ing area, exhaust on grinders not properly — 


fitted, asbestos dust in the mixing room, nO ~ 
air circulation, asbestos still being fed into — 


machines by shovel.” 
What I found 
talking briefly to them was that this sup- 


interesting about it in — 


=i 
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r»osedly is the new plant. One or two years 
go we raised the issue of the conditions in 
he old plant with you. The answer at the 
ime was that it was pretty difficult to get 
hem to spend money on the repairs that 
vere needed when they were putting in a 
ew plant. 

I notice the report says: “Two vacuum 
leaners were then used to try to correct 
his problem, but are yet not successful. 
this concern still exists and orders to em- 
oyer are left to correct them.” 

(Concern No. 6 in the field report notes: 
Asbestos has to be shovelled into mixers, 
vut this is a temporary measure until the 
jutomatic feeder system is completed. The 
‘entral exhaust system is not yet completely 
astalled.” 

I am wondering just how tough we're 
ing here. Several concerns were found 
‘bviously to be valid. Orders were issued 
° the company. Workers were apparently 
jaformed by the company that it would 
ake two weeks to make the necessary 
hanges and, if the men did not want to 
york under these conditions, they would 
ie laid off for two weeks. My question to 
ou is why should the workers be paying 
he penalty for the unsafe conditions in 
he plant? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: What’s the present status 
f£ your review of that particular company, 
Ar. McNair? 


Mr. McNair: They have moved to the 

tew Mississauga plant. This whole matter 
ias been discussed between the union and 
he employer. On our part, we have very 
requent inspections there. This is one that 
Ar. Mackenzie was mentioning. The trouble 
vith a lot of the equipment that is put in 
s it takes time to install. These situations 
lo exist. Just very recently they moved to 
he Mississauga plant from the plant where 
ve had improvements made. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: I’m just noting that 
here was a field visit on January 30 that 
esulted in some direction for 10 locations; 
nother sampling in April which resulted in 
ome further orders for nine locations; and 
he final combined engineering and air sample 
urvey in August showed that only three of 
{9 samples were above the TLV. 


Mr. McNair: This was in the old plant, 
lyhich they have moved from. 

Mr. Mackenzie: October 3, 1979, is the 
ate of the visit. The requests I have out- 
ined to you are in the new plant. The in- 
truction to the workers is that if it’s going 
0 take two weeks to incorporate changes, 
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they will lay them off for those two weeks. 
As I understand it these are instructions or 


valid orders or whatever you want to call 
them. 


Mr. McNair: The order they have is that 
they must protect the workers, and they 
are protected by the use of respirators. They 
are wearing respiratory protection. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I know this has also been 
a touchy issue. With respect to the safety 
committee at Radio Shack, what is the status 
of ‘safety committees where there is a labour 
dispute and where the union has named 
people as responsible? 

The best way to give it to you is the 
statement or the complaint of Donna Cado- 
gan at Radio Shack on November 19, 1979. 
As I understand it, the complaint is as 
follows: “In the old warehouse, the fire exit 
doors were wired shut and skids of boxes 
were piled in front of the doors. I spoke to 
my alderman at his house about this and 
he said he would notify the fire chief the 
next day. Approximately two days later, we 
noticed the skids of boxes were being moved 
and the wire was being removed from the 
door. 

“Approximately one hour later, a repre- 
sentative from the fire department arrived 
and inspected the warehouse. I again got 
in touch with my alderman and explained 
what happened. He said the fire department 
had to notify the company that they were 
coming to inspect the premises. As soon as 
the fire official left, everything was put back 
in front of the doors and they were wired 
shut again.” 

My concern in this case is that the 
USWA. is appointing three representatives 
to the safety and health committee. Mr. 
Falkowski wrote to Mr. McNair pointing out 
several violations of Bill 70 by the employer. 
We have got some of the letters here, which 
I won’t read into the record. The response, 
in effect, was that prosecution in the 
present circumstances is not an appropriate 
response. They did not deny that any of the 
provisions of the act were broken, but rather 
they made the decision themselves not to 
prosecute. 

IMy concern with a response in a case 
like this is that it is the same complaint I 
have made about some of the general at- 
titudes. It shows a bias as far as I am con- 
cerned, that just because there is a dispute 
there, prosecution is not under the present 
circumstances an appropriate response. It is 
a bias that certainly is not on behalf of the 


workers. 
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I am not sure civil servants have the right 
to make that kind of a decision. I am wonder- 
ing if this is a directive from the minister or 
from the ministry in a case like this. It seems 
to me that the job is to verify whether or not 
a violation has taken place and then to see 
that the violations are resolved and not to 
indicate that because of the present circum- 
stances it is not an appropriate response. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I don’t think there is any 
doubt that those are the instructions. I don't 
have a note on the Radio Shack situation. 


Mr. McNair: The situation is that we re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Falkowski. He was 
talking about prosecution with regard to the 
establishment of a safety committee. He said 
that because they do not have a safety com- 
mittee at this time they should be prosecuted 
for that. I have not received any list of con- 
traventions or problems which they have in 
that particular plant. Mr. Falkowski indicated 
to me on the telephone that he did have some 
of these. I said to him I assumed he would 
be sending these to me. I have not received 
any detailed list from him. 

In my letter I also indicated to Mr. Fal- 
kowski that because of the specific circum- 
stance of the plant being on strike, I was 
requesting the legal department for additional 
information on what the direction should be 
in these circumstances, namely, who were to 
be appointed as representatives of workers 
who were in the plant. 

This is at present up in the legal branch, 
and we are anticipating some response there 
soon. The particular part of an appropriate 
prosecution then was strictly on the establish- 
ment of safety committees in the circum- 
stances where the union was on strike. 


Mr. Mackenzie: My response to that is that 
you get cases with a number of potential vio- 
lations or problems. When there isn’t a com- 
mittee and when because of the circumstances 
you can’t set one up, it is one thing dealing 
through an alderman or the local fire inspec- 
tor, but it is another thing with some types of 
workers on the job, 

The other one dealt with Canadian Gyp- 
sum. It is the same kind of a problem, but 
there is not a hell of a lot of use raising it 
now. Hopefully, there may be some com- 
mittees there, but now that the union organiz- 
ing drive is down the tube, the feeling is that 
the circumstances, in Effect took precedent 
over the appointment by the workers’ rep of 
a committee in that particular location. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Can I have a supplemen- 
tary on that with regard to Canadian Gyp- 


sum? Can they not set up a committee with- 
out being unionized? 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: Sure they can. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: And they can get * 
same results from the Ministry of Labour? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Not only can they but th 
are required to. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I have a final issue whit 
I am not going to go into, but I have a ve 
short question. It deals with the arsenic sit 
tion at Red Lake which, I had a fair amo 
to do with it. There may be others who w 
in. I know that Mr. Martel has a couple 
cases of some considerable concern. I 
having trouble understanding the arsa 
situation at Red Lake and the mea 
that are involved. 

I am aware of the Carnow report. I 
understanding in any event is that the testi 
for arsenic concentrations in the workers th 
was largely done with urine samples. As 
matter of fact I think that was all that 
originally involved. I noticed in the Cam 
report that urinary arsenic levels reflect om 
exposure over the previous 24 to 48 hours 


may also be affected by certain foods. Hz 
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and nails, on the other hand, reflect cumul 
tive exposure over the past two or ft 
months. Once arsenic enters the hair and n 
it remains fixed there for many months 
years to come. 

Are we looking at the arsenic situati 
there now in terms of proper identificatit 
or is it still strictly urine samples? 

[9:30] 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Dr. Robinson, are yi 
familiar with those details? Don’t be frig 
ened, they won't bite—I think. 

Dr. Robinson: It is not a single-pronged: 
attack in this location to get an evaluat : 
of the personal exposures and body burden: 
The urine samples are being taken as an it 
dex of general background exposure. We f 
it does have some meaning and, in addition 
to that, hair samples have been collect 
The analyses are not yet available. rh 
will be analysed by neutron activation wit 
will tell us something about the one 
sorbed and deposited in the hair duri 
period of growth of the hair. 

We should be able to identify the exp 
sure over a period of time by that mean! 

Mr. Mackenzie: My concern—and it 
matter which I know has come to 
attention; I have copies here of some of * 
letters from Stewart Cooke to you on 
matter. My concern is the consideration 
the workers involved; the government # 
to act very quickly and didn’t really consi 
the problem a serious one until the comp 
Dickenson Mines, had Dr. Carmow do 


” 
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independent study which confirmed the fears 
of both the company and the union at the 
time. It seems to me we were really left 
standing at the starting post on that one and 
didn’t seem to take it seriously ourselves. 

I am just wondering about the whole ques- 
tion of the first tests, which were simply 


urine samples. I don’t think they were giv- 


ing us a true indication of the problem. 

I refer you back to the letter you received 
on June 6, 1979, from Stewart Cooke and I 
would be interested in your response to 
some of the specific points he has made. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I would like Dr. May to 
speak to this because I went up there and, 
as a result of that, there is now a fairly well- 
defined program in place in both the mines 
in Red Lake. 

Dr. May, have you got the details on 
that? 

Dr. May: Yes there is a medical surveil- 
lance program for arsenic in the mines in 
the Red Lake area. There is also a study 
designed to monitor levels of arsenic in the 
air and also to monitor the health of work- 
ers on a continuing basis. 

There is a health survey which has been 
started by Dr. Fitch and Dr. Pelmear in the 
occupational health branch and the special 
studies branch. This started mainly in the 
week of September 10, 1979, with a team of 
occupational health nurses and_ technicians 


_and physicians. 


We went to Red Lake to carry out the 
initial surveillance program. Both Campbell 
and Dickenson Mines, which are the two 


involved, have submitted lists of employees 
exposed to arsenic in the course of their 
work. Some 130 men are being surveyed by 


the team and will continue to be surveyed 


by the team. At the same time, Dr. Carnow 
is also doing his investigation on behalf of 


the company. 
Mr. Mackenzie: Has Dr. Carnow’s report 


been accepted as valid, or is there some dis- 


pute over his results? 
Dr. May: This is one of the things we are 


trying to check out, because there were some 
‘inconsistencies in that study, particularly in 


terms of the levels detected. 
Mr. Mackenzie: Is there any real argu- 


ment over the more accurate identification 
of arsenic levels, the hair and nail samples 


as an indication? 
Dr. May: There is still some, because it is 


dependent on the methods which are used 
to analyse the samples. Maybe Dr. Robinson 


would like to expand on that. 
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_ Dr. Robinson: Yes, there is some difficulty 
In accepting some of the results because the 
full details of how they were obtained 
haven’t been disclosed. One of the difficulties 
is we are not sure how the hair samples were 
treated prior to analysis. If the hair samples 
‘weren't adequately washed prior to analysis, 
they may have been contaminated with 
arsenic-loaded dust. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Did you attempt to check 
with Dr, Carnow as to whether this was the 
case, or to verify what happened to the 
handling of the hair samples? 


Dr. Robinson: We ‘have some information, 
but it is by no means clear as far as I am 
concerned about whether they were ade- 
quately washed. 

Mr. Martel: My understanding is that 
most of these tests, or many of them, were 
conducted in the United States, in Chicago. 


Dr. Robinson: Some of them were, but 
they were divided between at least two 
different laboratories. 


Mr. Martel: That would be some indica- 
tion that—I presume they washed before 
they left and the danger of it remaining in 
their hair should be somewhat reduced, I 
would suppose. 


Dr. Robinson: It is a very tricky matter 
to prepare hair samples for analysis for 
trace elements, and a small quantity of dust 
can produce very spurious results. 


Mr. Martel: I would sooner we err on the 
side of the results that are indicative there is 
a problem than the other way. My experi- 
ence is we have had a tendency to err on 
the wrong side in this province for a good 
number of years. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I think in this case we 
erred in not taking the thing seriously 
enough until other people got involved. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I can’t comment on that 
except to say that my report was the staff 
are acting appropriately and certainly, from 
my own visit up there I know tremendous 
innovations are taking place. As you know, 
Dr. Carnow’s report indicated the main 
problem was hygiene. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I know. Certainly, the 
feeling of some of the union people who 
were also involved was that it was not taken 
seriously, or that the union involvement in 
it seemed—from some of the comments that 
were received—to indicate some bias in the 
testing and who was called in for the test- 
ing, and whether or not, they in fact had 


the goods. 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: We have had no prob- 
lem with Dr. Carnow in our ministry. I have 
met with him myself. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I don’t think the problem 
was with Dr. Carnow. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I don’t know what you 
are talking about there, 

Mr. Mackenzie: For the time being, I am 
finished on this vote. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman. 


Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Minister, you basic- 
ally deal inside the plant as far as occupa- 
tional health is concerned. What relation- 
ship do you have with the Ministry of the 
Environment? They have their laws, they 
have their regulations about emissions and 
so forth, outside the plant. Do you have a 
close working relationship with the Minis- 
try of the Environment regarding these 
toxic substances, as we call them? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: We act as a resource to 
them, but in the particular case of Red 
Lake we sort of organized it so they were 
part of the team that went up there to carry 
out environmental studies. I don’t have a 
report on the results of those, or what the 
day-to-day events are. Do you know any- 
thing about that, Dr. May? 


Dr. May: About the Ministry of the En- 
vironment? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Yes, and the studies they 
are doing up there. 

Dr. May: No, not unless Dr. Fitch has 
any. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: No, we haven’t been in- 
formed of the results, but they were in- 
volved last summer in the beginning of 
some environmental studies with regard to 
arsenic in that area. 

Can we give other examples of our rela- 
tionship with the Ministry of the Environment? 

Dr. May: Yes, the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment does rely heavily on Dr. Fitch’s special 
studies branch for medical support for its 
program and for the consultation relation- 
ship. This has been evident in terms of 
Port Hope. The Ministry of Housing, the 
Ministry of Education and a wide variety 
of other ministries use this facility to support 
their programs. ; 

Mr. W. Newman: May I ask a question? 
If you clean up the inside of the plant for 
the workers so that in the case of lead 
emissions, which is a good example, you 
have made it satisfactory for the workers 
inside, what about the people outside the 
plant? If you put the emissions up the 
stack, so to speak, once they get out in the 
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atmosphere who is then responsible? Is i 
Environment? Do you have anything to do 
with itP 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Just as a resource. 


Dr. May: Junction Triangle was another 
one for which the special studies and serv 
ices branch reports to the Ministry of the 
Environment. On a number of occasions 
supported programs for Metropolitan Toronto 


Mr. Chairman: Have you any more ques- 
tions, Mr. Newman? 


Mr. W. Newman: Only to clear the record, 
because the agricultural sector was brough 
up earlier. There was a request of . 
agricultural sector. The Ontario Federation — 
of Agriculture specifically asked the minister 
for exclusion until we had a chance to have 
discussions and come in by regulation at 
later date. I just want to set the reco 
straight for your colleague. 


Item 3 agreed to. 
On item 4, mining health and’ safety: 


Mr. Martel: It has been a long time since 
I have made a wild allegation. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I figured you were here 
for something. Will it happen now? 


Mr. Martel: It might as well happen now. 
In the days when I was making some of those 
wild allegations, people were telling me I was 
dead wrong. I would remind you of the sin 
tering plant in Inco. People said we were 
wrong. Those of us without any medical train- 
ing had to fight that case almost alone. 

Then we went to Elliot Lake where we 
had a problem for a number of years. Ther 
we had a problem with industrial deafness 
for many years. I will come back to that when > 
I ask the minister how the report is going on 
industrial deafness. I would indicate I appre 
ciate the committee he established to look 
into it, 

Then we had the famous Aimé Bertrand 
case where, after five years of fighting, we — 
were able to establish that he had laryngeal 
cancer. They said it was not from asbestos 
but from nickel dust. What I want to talk 
about is cancer from the mines in. the Sud- 
bury basin. Am I right in assuming there iS 
a study going on in some way with respect 0 
the possibility of lung cancer in miners wh0 
are exposed over a lengthy period of time to 
dust underground? ' 

Dr. May: This is being done by the specia 
studies and services group in conjunction with 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. Maybe — 
Dr. Muller or Dr. Fitch would like to update 
you on this mortality study of mineworkers. 
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Mr. Martel: I would appreciate that be- 
sause 1 want to get into this in a little bit 
‘depth. 

Dr. Muller: In co-operation with the Work- 
en's Compensation Board, we are at present 
varrying out a study on miners. This mortality 
udy covers all groups of miners with five 
ars or more mining experience and uranium 
miners with one month or more mining 
xperience. 

Mr. Martel: A month? 

Dr. Muller: Yes, as far as uranium miners 
e concerned. For other miners, it is five 
ears or more. At present, we are speaking of 
bout 16,000 uranium miners, and we have 
ver 30,000 other miners in that study. A 
rther limitation for other miners is that they 
re known to be alive in 1955 or later. The 
eason for putting in that limit is that it 
eans they worked in 1955 or later. We re- 
ove from the study people who last worked 
vatlier than that because we find it difficult 
o do an appropriate death search before then. 
We have a nominal roll of these people, 
ch at present is in Statistics Canada, They 
re supposed to have done the death search 
y the end of this year, but I am afraid we 
yon’t have it before April. 

Mr. Martel: Let me ask what is probably 
n obvious question to you, but certainly is 
jot to me. In your studies, is there some in- 
lication there might be a relationship be- 
ween silicate dust, silicosis, leading to 
cancer? 

_ Dr. Muller: I can’t make any judgement on 
at now because we haven’t got the data yet, 
yut we are certainly going to make compari- 
‘ons and look at causes of death in silicotics, 
4g compared to other miners. What did these 
veople die of? We are going to compare gold 
ainers, nickel miners, irom ore miners, et 
etera. We hope to get quite a number of 
lifferent types of answers from that study. 

_ Mr. Martel: I’m not saying we will, but we 
aight come up with a link between silicosis 
md cancer of the lungs. 

Dr. Muller: Yes, At present the general 
‘onsensus is there is no such link. It is not 
he same as asbestos and cancer. It is a differ- 
‘nt sort of situation. 

9:45] 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Who do you use for the 
ontrol group for this cancer study? 

Dr. Muller: We are using several control 
roups. We are using the northern Ontario 
sopulation. But we would also like to use 
ton-uranium miners as control groups. That 
neans comparing non-uranium miners with 
‘ranium miners, As long as we find there are 


ie 


- 
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no significant differences between individual 
types of mines. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: But that is all predicated 
on the fact that you have had a normal con- 
trol group, like the population of Ontario, first. 

Dr. Muller: Yes. For example, in uranium 
mines we want to distinguish between the 
effects of radon and its daughters and possible 
other non-specific things, particularly smok- 
ing. There is good reason to believe that 
miners and blue-collar workers generally 
smoke more than white-collar workers. Their 
general life style— 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: You have a blue collar on, 
Is that significant? 

Mr. Martel; That’s just Tory blue. 

Dr. Muller: The general lifestyle of gold 
miners or iron-ore miners is closer to the life- 
style of uranium miners than the general 
population of Ontario. 

Mr. Martel: Are you also looking at the 
eftects of diesel fumes? 


Dr. Muiler: Yes, that is another area in 
which we are very interested. We are going 
to compare mines using diesel equipment and 
non-diesel equipment. We are particularly 
looking at salt mines from that point of view, 
because in salt mines we have practically no 
toxic substances, no hazard, except diesel 
fumes, So that gives us a very good approach 
to study the effect of diesel fuels. It is such 
a pure, clean situation apart from diesel fumes. 


Mr. Martel: I have nine men in one mine 
who to my knowledge are presently suffering 
from cancer of the lungs. All developed can- 
cer from one mine at Inco. They are at vari- 
ous stages of appeal to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. Some haven't started yet. 
One is in Princess Margaret Hospital. I have 
only the names of seven right now, but I 
must say it seems strange to me that we have 
nine people at present who all worked at 
one time or another for the same mine and all 
now suffer from lung cancer. They are fairly 
experienced men who have given considerable 
amounts of service. Our problem is to try to 
convince the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
that this collective case is higher than the 
average, We have nine men from one shaft 
in one mine now all suffering from cancer— 
in one mine I mean, I shouldn’t say one shaft, 
but in one area of one mine. To have eight 
or nine men with lung cancer at the same 
time certainly is an indication that there is a 
problem. 

I would like attention from the ministry to 
the seriousness of this situation. We cannot 
be sure what has caused the illness of these 
men. I guess if they are elderly, it could have 
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been 25 years ago when they first developed 
their illness. At that time there may have 
been insufficient quantities of water being 
used in the drilling. I checked to make sure 
that nickel was a carcinogen and it is obvi- 
ously now recognized as such. 

It is interesting that the compensation 
board recognized Aimé Bertrand’s case, not 
for asbestos but for nickel. But we have all 
of these men. I suppose if that is the case 
with the new conditions of mining, it is prob- 
ably less of a possibility that it would come 
from the present type of mining with more 
water being used, better ventilation and so on. 

I think that I would ask that the ministry 
contact Jim Hickey of the United Steel- 
workers to get the background on those nine 
men and immediately open up some sort of 
investigation into what is going on, I not only 
have them in mind with respect to that mine. 
I have a case concerning a man who worked 
underground for 45 years. I have not pre- 
sented this case to the board yet, but I have 
a surgeon’s statement on the case which I am 
going to present to the board when I collect 
enough documentation. Unfortunately, it is 


rather difficult for a layman to put this thing _ 


together. 

Let me indicate the surgeon’s final state- 
ment with respect to this constituent of mine. 
He says: “Most of this man’s close working 
companions have died of lung cancer. Al- 
though there are the usual reservations con- 
cerning his heavy cigarette smoking, I feel 
there is no question that this is a bronchio- 
genic carcinoma and that in light of his long 
work exposure in underground mines at Sud- 
bury with all of his close associates having 
died of lung cancer this is an industrially- 
related tumour and that he should be con- 
sidered for compensation in this regard.” 

This man will not enjoy the benefits of 
compensation. He passed away. I came across 
this case rather strangely and I have been 
working on it for about seven months trying 
to get sufficient documentation with which to 
appeal on behalf of this woman so that she 
may receive benefits. 

I have never seen a doctor put down a 
statement quite as frank as that one, at least 
not in my 12 or 13 years around here involv- 
ing cases of lung cancer and the whole busi- 
ness in the sintering plant, until it was final- 
ly achieved with the assistance of a Dr. 
Cecilioni in Hamilton. I have never seen 
this, at least with respect to underground 
mining. Knowing that nickel is carcinogenic 
leads me to raise the question: are miners 
with lung cancer suffering as a result of ex- 
posure? That is, the miners who were ex- 
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posed over a number of years where there 
was insufficient ventilation and not enough 
water being used in the drilling. I suppose 
the only way we can answer that is if gov- 
ernment puts together the documentation on 
these men. The ministry should take the 
lead, not like the past where members have 
tried to prove it as in the case in Elliot Lake 
Certainly this is the case also with Aimé 
Bertrand and it was the problem with the 
sintering plant at Inco. We flew by the sea 
of our pants. 

I am asking the ministry to take the lead 
in this respect and because of the seriousness 
of the situation send someone in from the 
occupational branch or from the mining 
health and safety branch to start to put to- 
gether the documentation on those men whe 
presently have claims before the board, ane 
those who do not have claims but whose ill 
ness is diagnosed as lung cancer. 


Dr. Muller: I would like to point out that 
it is a very difficult question to answer be- 
cause it really requires an epidemiologica 
approach to see whether the nine cases is 
too many or not too many when the proba- — 
bility is to try to establish that number of — 
cases over the period of time. So I dont 
think it can be done quickly. I suppose this — 
will be part of that study. Of course, 
are going to look there at individuals who 
were employed many years ago. : 

The one point is that there are these nine 
men. They can’t wait another couple of years 
or three years et cetera. I can well see that 
point. I think the only thing one could pos- — 
sibly do is to assist, or perhaps work together 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
and try to investigate these cases and get 
some judgement. But I don’t know how one 
could prove it one way or another. i 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Could you reach any con- 
clusions, though? . 

Dr. Muller: That is the problem. Without 
any conclusions it will be difficult. I would 
like to have a look at the situation and it 
might perhaps be— j 

Mr. Martel: That is why I am asking t0 
have somebody look at it so we could gather — 
the documentation from the union material 
they have on file, so that you could look at 
these men now. 

Dr. Muller: I want to say that I have not | 
been aware of these cases. I hear of them 
only now. ; 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think what he is saying — 
is we can review the cases, but not neces-— 
sarily reach a conclusion on the basis of it. 
You are suggesting that perhaps at least we 


it 


i C ° P 
ave the foundation and information avail- 


le. 

Mr. Martel: Yes, that’s right. I could 
ther it for you, but it is pretty difficult to 
) up there and spend a lot of time trying 
| put this together. I would like to ask that 
meone go, meet with Jim Hickey and get 
e documentation. 

Dr. 
ose? 


May: Can we have the names of 


Mr. Martel: I can give you seven of the 
jmes now. I can also give you the name of 
nother man whose doctor’s report I have. 
‘x. Hickey thas nine cases at least, all from 
ie same mine. That number bothers me, I 
on't know if it is too many. I guess we are 
il in the same boat; I don’t know if it is too 
fany for that size of work force. 


Dr. Muller: Was anything reported to the 
‘orkmen’s Compensation Board? 


‘Mr. Martel: Only some of them so far. I 
ive the numbers for those where applica- 
ons for benefits have already been made. 
ne of them was in Princess Margaret Hos- 
‘tal up until recently. The union has not 
arted the whole process of going through 
at. What I would like to do is give you 
e names of as many as I have, get a com- 
jitment that someone would contact Mr. 
ickey, get the rest of the names and work 
fom there just to see what it is. That seems 
ke an awful lot of cases from one mine. 

‘The other one I have is not from there. It 


ifrom Garson Mine. 


‘Hon. Mr. Elgie: Who would be best con- 
et for Mr. Martel to give those names to? 

























(Dr. May: If you give them to me, I will 
Gcuss them. 


Mr. Martel: I will get them typed up 
operly tomorrow. I will check with the 
xion to see if it has any more compensation 
Jambers and the rest of the names. I will 
iss them on to you, Dr. May. 
) Might I just raise two other questions? I 
Vidicated to the minister already that I 
suld ask him one, What is the status of the 
‘idustrially deaf study by the committee you 
‘tablished about a year ago? 
| Hon. Mr. Elgie: I understand from Dr. 
‘lustard that a report from that committee 
. iexpected in January. We have a standard 
ts industrial noise that we will have ready 
i gazette. We are awaiting that study just 
‘i confirm what they feel about the level as 
“vll as the other problems they are investi- 
{ting. 
| Mr. Martel: Will that be made public? 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: All of the reports are pub- 
lic and are published. 

Mr. Martel: The other one is bronchitis. 
There was a major study done a couple of 
years ago with respect to the converter aisle 
at Inco which indicated that 22 per cent of 
the workers in that area had bronchitis. As 
I understand it, seven per cent is normal in 
the general public for bronchitis. If one 
smokes, it is roughly an additional seven per 
cent. That still leaves another seven per cent. 

I understand the difficulty for the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board and for anybody 
determining which seven per cent a person is 
in. What we are doing is saying everyone is 
out, even the seven per cent who have bron- 
chitis. I would like to know if there is any 
follow-up work being done on that because it 
seems totally unfair if we know that seven 
per cent have bronchitis as a result of work 
exposure. The difficulty is in identifying them. 
Surely we simply don’t walk away from the 
problem and say everyone is out. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: What is the present status 
of that community? 

Dr. Fitch: That study was done by Dr. 
Cowle who was with our branch but died in 
1975. He had collected the information but 
had not completed the study, After he died, 
other people used his information, put it to- 
gether and produced a report which was not 
terribly well received because there was a 
question about controls. There were some in- 
adequacies in the exposure histories of the 
different people. 

This question has been raised on a number 
of occasions since. We made the decision not 
to do anything more about it because we 
were told that the combined Inco union group 
at McMaster were going to review that same 
subject and were going back and working 
over the same people. The decision was made 
about two years ago for us to leave it to that 
other group. We have not been working on 
it since. 

[10:00] 

Mr. Martel: You have not? What about the 
McMaster group? Have they been working 
on itP 

Dr. Fitch: I really can’t tell you that. I 
don’t have the details of what they are doing, 
but it was supposed to be part of their study. 

Mr. Martel: It bothers me that it was not 
well received. I’m not sure whose fault it is 
that it wasn’t well done. 

If the statistics are at all reliable in deter- 
mining the number of people who had bron- 
chitis or a bronchial problem of some sort, to 
say it is not well received and walk away 
from it is a little disturbing, to say the least. 
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Dr. Fitch: Perhaps I haven’t put that in the 
right way. The study was essentially to make 
a comparison between people in the converter 
aisle and the people who work in the refinery. 
Initially, the intention was to see whether 
there was a difference between the two 
groups, because one group was known to be 
exposed to relatively high concentrations of 
sulphur dioxide. That was really considered 
the difference between the two groups. 

As the study came out the figures that 
were produced showed big differences be- 
tween people who smoked and people who 
didn’t smoke in both groups, but really a very 
small difference between people in the con- 
verter aisles and the people in the refinery. 
The problem was that we really did not have 
anybody to compare them with, because we 
were comparing two groups of people who 
presumably both had some exposure to sul- 
phur dioxide. We couldn't really sort them 
out that way. They only had an increase in 
bronchitis by comparison with the general 
population of Ontario. 


Mr. Martel: By how much? 


Dr. Fitch: I’m sorry, I really don’t remem- 
ber the numbers. 


Mr. Martel: My understanding is 22 per 
cent of the people who were examined had a 
bronchial problem of some description, and 
that the provincial average I think is about 
seven per cent. I am going by memory, I 
guess, because I was one of those who con- 
tinued to raise it in the past four years. 

I really get concerned when I hear some- 
thing like this because if there is an indica- 
tion there is a problem, I don’t think we can 
walk away from it. Those men who work in 
that plant are still exposed to large concen- 
trations of sulphur dioxide. We know, for 
example, that Inco was supposed to build a 
new smelter about 1974 and decided to invest 
somewhere else, so there has not been that 
tremendous an improvement in the equipment 
in the converter aisle. They are still using the 
same junk that should have been scrapped 
20 years ago. It is so out of date that men 
are continually exposed to those concentra- 
tions of SOz, 

In fact, one of the key problems for us in 
the Sudbury basin, now that we are sending 
most of it in the form of acid rain to Muskoka, 
is no longer atmospheric sulphur dioxide but 
ground sulphur dioxide at the lower level. 

I don’t know if you have ever been there, 
but I think it should be one of the prereq- 
uisites for everyone around here to spend a 
day there, particularly when the wind is from 
the south. We sneaked Dr. Shulman in and 


nearly had to carry him out. Certainly we had | 
to carry out the camera crews we sneaked in 
because it is that bad. ai 

I guess I get a little uptight when we get | 
a study of this magnitude which shows many » 
people having a problem, and we know they. 
are still there, and we know they are still | 


it difficult to accept that because it wasn’t | 
well received, we walk away from it. I 
really do. | 

Surely the role of the ministry is to pro-. 


should know what they have done in the 
past two years with respect to that sort of 
study, based on the statistics that were there. 
We should know if they are factual. If the 
are not factual, we should know that as we! 
We would not be concerned if we knew the’ 
material was not factual. “fp 
I have to remain concerned. I guess I have 
to remain concerned when the insurance 
companies tell me the life expectancy in c | 
Sudbury basin for miners or smeltermen is| 
somewhat less than that of other people and 
that insurance rates are very high in that: 
part of the province. I guess I have to be 
concerned because I deal with these people’ 
all of the time and I see the problems they | 
have. s] 
I just think that for us to have abandoned 
that to McMaster without knowing what! 
McMaster is doing to guarantee that there is’ 
a proper follow-up shows there is something 
wrong, particularly in view of the fact we 
have raised the question over the past four) 
years on a number of occasions to soe if: 
there were going to be compensation bene-: 
fits for that seven per cent. We are trying 
to determine which seven per cent we are! 
talking about. We do not have the informa-/ 
tion. I find that a little objectionable, Mr.’ 
Minister; I am sorry to be so frank about it, 
but I do. | 
| 
Dr. Fitch: What I ‘have said, Mr. Martel. 
is that I do not have the details but they 
have assured us they are looking into this 
and they are going to produce— . : 
Mr. Martel: But that was two years ago. 
I guess when I see a study that was tabled 
in 1975, or it was 1975 when we first became: 
aware of it, and we are now—what is the! 
date?—16 days away from 1980, I would. 
have expected something a hell of a lot more 
tangible with respect to what is happening) 
to those people some five years later. I de 
not think that is expecting too much. I really 
do not. = | 
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_ I am sorry to be so miserable about it but 
- guess I am offended because we have 
raised this regularly, at least once a year, 
since that report came out and we have 
never had a satisfactory answer as to whether 
t would be acceptable for compensation or 
ust what the hell is going on. I think we 
have a right to know and I think those work- 
ars in those plants who continue to work 
there day in and day out have a right to 
cnow. If there is something wrong, then the 
company should have to clean up what is 
pausing that sort of problem for those indi- 
viduals, and there are many of them. If Inco 
wants to take its money, invest in a new 
battery plant in the United States and squan- 
der it down there, they cannot be allowed 
‘0 do. so at the expense of smeltermen who 
ork in a place that is causing a lot of ill- 
aess. . 

_ That’s why we have to know. Surely, if it 
bontinues to affect workers, the ministry has 
a responsibility to say: “Whoa, it’s time we 
cleaned up this shop so that men are not 
affected.” You can accept it for what it’s 
worth, but I’m sorry I have to be so tough 
bout. it. 

| Dr. Fitch: We are equally concerned, Mr. 
Martel. We didn’t get evidence from that 
study that the exposure to SO: per se was 
sontributing to chronic bronchitis. We then 
went to the world literature; we have re- 
viewed everything we could find. That went 
on for some time after we produced the 
riginal study, and we could not find any 
‘eal evidence anywhere else that the expo- 
sure to the conditions of a smelter really con- 
tributed to chronic bronchitis. Of course, that 
is the big question. It is the one that has 
een raised many times. 

' Mr. Martel: I am no doctor but, if there 
is nothing in the literature and if that num- 
ser of people have bronchitis, something is 
causing some of it. You would agree with me 
m that. ; 

Dr. Fitch: There are many causes of bron- 
hitis. 

~ Mr. Martel: Oh, yes. I am told it is about 
seven per cent in the general population in 
Intario. 

| Dr. Fitch: I cannot argue on that point 
at the moment, but I can say that the inci- 
jence of chronic bronchitis is much higher 
throughout northern Ontario than it is in 
outhern Ontario. There was one major study 
Jone by a gentleman from the University of 
Ottawa who compared Sudbury generally 
‘with Ottawa generally. He came up with 
the fact that people, not only miners, but 
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the population generally living in the Sud- 
bury area, which I think would have applied 
equally in a number of other towns in the 
north, have a higher incidence of respiratory 
disease of all kinds. 

It was not too surprising because nearly 
everybody knows that who practises medi- 
cine there. There are so many causes of 
bronchitis. Smoking certainly is one of them. 
Repeated infections are another. 


‘Mr. ‘Martel: The type of employment? 


(Dr. Fitch: I am sure the type of employ- 
ment may contribute to it, but we have not 
got the evidence for that and we certainly 
did not get it from that study. 


Mr. Martel: But what about our own 
studies afterwards? That is the question. 
When we came up with that sort of statistic, 
surely we engaged in some studies of our 
own. If there is nothing in the world, that’s 
too bad, especially if we know it is there. 
Let us go back to the sintering plant at Inco 
in 1969, 1970 and 1971 when we tried to 
establish that exposure to the working con- 
ditions was what was causing a great num- 
ber of men to die from cancer. I do not 
know if there was any material about other 
sintering plants. When a major study was 
done, they finally got Dr. Mastromatteo in- 
volved— 

Dr. Fitch: Dr. Sutherland. 


Mr. Martel: —Dr. Sutherland and, I guess, 
Dr. Tidey. 

Dr. Fitch: Yes, I imagine so. 

Mr. Martel: They concluded, because they 
were concerned, that in all probability this 
was work-related. When we see the types of 
studies that have been done, if it is that high, 
I am asking what we are doing to try to find 
out what the causes are. I could not care less 
i¢ there is nothing in the rest of the world 
because I am worried about the people I 
represent and the workers I represent, 


Dr. Fitch: The figures did not come out 
that way. They did not come out that it was 
so high. I think that is the point. 

Mr. Martel: Let us say in comparison to 
smeltermen in Sudbury and to the general 
populace in Sudbury reading the Ottawa re- 
port which you speak of, do you mean it did 
not scare the hell out of those people working 
in there? Do you not think they have a con- 
cern when they read that sort of material 
which indicates that the probability of their 
getting bronchitis from the work place is real? 
What have we done to allay their fears? 

That is part of what is irresponsible about 
it all. Many of them have bronchitis and they 
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know it. They want to know if it is work- 
related. I saw the craziest definition the other 
day from the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
I could not even understand what they were 
talking about, One could have bronchitis, 
but it was not called bronchitis; it was some 
ridiculous nonsense. When I finished reading 
the material, I was at a loss. I do not know 
if you worked on that with them. 
Dr. Fitch: No. 


Mr. Martel: Well, thank God. They did 
that all by themselves, did they? 
Dr. Fitch: I am not guilty. 


Mr. Martel: I tell you, it was absolutely 
nuts. They were saying it was bronchitis but 
it was not bronchitis. That is what they were 
telling us. There is a lot of it. You have to 
convince me and people there that the Ot- 
tawa study was lousy then. 

Dr. Fitch: No, I did not say that. I said 
they found that there was a big difference be- 
tween the amount of respiratory disease in 
Ottawa and the amount in Sudbury. 

Mr. Martel: Then what is the cause? 


Dr. Fitch: I think that is valid, but it is not 
only in Sudbury. The same is true of all the 
northern communities. We have statistics on 
this and we had them before that study was 
done; so we were not surprised by that at all. 
[10:15] 


Mr. Martel: We were surprised when those 
reports came out and we are surprised that we 
still cannot establish compensation for those 
workers who have that problem. I understand 
it is compensable in Quebec. Is that not right? 
Is bronchitis compensable in Quebec? Does 
anyone know? 

Mr. Wildman: I think about a year ago it 
was brought in for some cases. 


Mr. Martel: I was going to raise that ques- 
tion of studies, If they were, what studies did 
they base their decision on? I guess I am 
going to leave it, but there is something that 
others me about it all, Mr. Minister. I think 
we have to have some answers. Either we 
disprove that it is the work place or we have 
to involve ourselves foursquare in determin- 
ing what is the cause, Anything less is really 
unacceptable. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Is that what the McMaster 
study is all about? 

Dr. Fitch: I understand they were doing a 
complete study of the health of workers at 
Inco. That is what it started out to be any- 
way. When the question came up of going 
back over a study of the effects of bronchitis, 
we had a number of meetings and we were 
told that Dr. Muir’s group was going to look 


at that particularly; so we didn’t see that’ 
there was any point to our going back and 
trying to work over the same group of people, | 
when somebody else was already involvec | 
in it. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Can we get an update on. 
the status of that report and will you forward 
that to Mr. Martel? 

Dr. Fitch: Yes, certainly, I will do that. 

Mr. Van Horne: Could we have a copy too? | 

Dr. Fitch: Certainly, Mr. Van Horne. Z| 

Mr. Chairman: Are there any more ques-) 
tions on item 4? Shall it carry? + 

Mr. Mackenzie: 


Just one minute, sir. [| 


a concern of steel workers at Elliot Lake: 
about the changes in regulations related to, 
underground use of equipment. The diesel’ 
code permitted so many horsepower of diesel 
engine operation for each 100 cubic feet of. 
fresh-air ventilation. This was easy and si n - 
ple for workers on the job to understand and: 
to work by. That has been replaced by much 
more complex rules which cannot be moni-) 
tored effectively by workers on the job and 
therefore may result in less, rather than 
more, safe operations. As I say, it is not my 
particular question, but cfivide you give me) 
an explanation of it? | 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Yes. Mr. McCrodan? ~ 
Mr. McCrodan: J might be able to give a 
good explanation of it, but I find the same, 
difficulty. It is all done in metric at this’ 
point. It is about as ambiguous as you say. | 
Mr. Mackenzie: I am sorry I asked you. 
Does anybody know it in the nonmetric? _ 
Mr. McCrodan: It still works out to 100: 
cubic feet per minute. If they can run the. 
old instruments, which is what everybody. 
has, they are safe on that bet. We will give’ 
a hand to anybody who wants to haver in- | 
struction in that regard. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: 
changed. 


(Mr. McCrodan: The rule has not changed. | 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: It is based on metric. — 
Mr. McCrodan: The whole thing is metri- | 
cated and it is a dilly. 
Mr. Mackenzie: Have you had complaints : 
of this from them? ! 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Yes. The same complagiad 
have been raised. { 


Mr. McCrodan: Yes. We have. The first’ 
one was that we had forgotten it, but it was 
put back in. We printed the regulations and 


So the rules have Ai 
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jit came out a little differently with the new 
rules. 

| (Mr. Mackenzie: One other question that 
'was raised with me was whether we are 
looking at the effect of radioactive fill and 
‘its effect on health at Elliot Lake as well as 
at Port Hope. Specifically, have we looked 
at the fact that some of the bunkhouses are 
located in what is called unsafe proximity 
to the mine tailings at Elliot Lake? 

_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: Do you know the answer 
‘to that? 

' Mr. McCrodan: I think Dr. Fitch’s team 
knows what the answer is more than we do, 
‘because they do the measurements of the 
‘individual areas. We did help, but that was 
about a tyear ago. 

| Mr. Wildman: I have a supplementary on 
that. 
| Hon. Mr. Elgie: Let us just find who is the 
appropriate person. 

: Mr. Mackenzie: That is the last question 
I have on this particular vote. 


Dr. Aitken: We have done some measure- 
ments of radon daughter concentrations in 
lair near private residences which are near 
the mine tailings areas. All those pripate 
‘residences would be a kilometre from the 
itailings area. We found only normal ambient 
‘concentrations there. I’m afraid I don’t know 
how close these bunkhouses are to the mine 
tailings. 

| Mr. Wildman: Isn’t it the case that the 
Environmental Assessment Board recom- 
‘mended that they not install residences of 
any sort within two and a half kilometres of 
‘tailings and that, since that time, a mobile 
home park has been established about one 
kilometre away? 

_ Dr. Aitken: The Environmental Assess- 
ment Board said two kilometres. Personally, 
| I don’t know the reason for that recommen- 
‘dation. I think the present evidence is that 
it is perhaps unnecessarily conservative. 

Mr. Wildman: It seems to me that is 
exactly what happened. If somebody at the 
company has decided that the Environmental 
Assessment Board is unnecessarily conserva- 
tive, then they said: “Why bother living with 
_| the two kilometres? Let’s put in what we 
|| think is acceptable, which is about one kilo- 
“metre.” It seems to me that when the doctor 
_ says he doesn’t understand what the reason 
‘| was for the two kilometres, perhaps they 
_ | were trying to err on the side of caution. 
_| Perhaps we should do that more often. 
Dr. Aitken: I don’t think I can add to 
what I have already said. You have measure- 


ments at one kilometre from one tailings 
area and we don't find anything different 
from normal ambient levels. 

Mr. Wildman: Can I ask one question? 
Perhaps you can’t answer it, Maybe it should 
be answered by Northern Affairs or the Minis- 
try of the Environment; I don’t know. 

The Environmental Assessment Board held 
extensive hearings, which involved experts 
from the federal level as well as people from 
the provincial level, from the companies and 
from the union in hearings that went on for 
months. If the board came out with a recom- 
mendation, whether or not the people who 
appear before that hearing agree with the 
recommendation, surely they should live by it. 
Who is responsible for ensuring they do? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: The problem is, unfor- 
tunately, that that is not the jurisdiction of 
this ministry. We act as a resource in that 
area. You might want to direct that question 
to one of the other ministries, but I don’t 
know which particular one. Maybe it is Hous- 
ing or Environment. 

Mr. Wildman: I imagine it would be the 
Atomic Energy Control Board that is respon- 
sible. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I was going to say there 
is a jurisdictional problem as well, where we 
again act as an agent. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Can I get a specific answer 
as to whether we also have bunkhouses in 
close proximity to the tailings areas? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. McCrodan? 

Mr. McCrodan: I have no idea, sir, where 
bunkhouses are relative to the formation of 
the mine, 

Mr. Mackenzie: It is part of the question I 
was asked to raise. I wonder if we could get 
an answer as to how close they are. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: If we have that informa- 
tion. Do we keep records of that? 

Mr. McCrodan: We can get that. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Can you get that and give 
it to Mr. Mackenzie? 

Mr. McCrodan: Sure. 

Item 4 agreed to. 

On item 5, occupational health: 

Mr. Van Horne: I am not sure if this is the 
right place to ask, but let me ask it and 
maybe we can pick up there tomorrow if it 
is the wrong place. I am wondering about the 
incidence of leukaemia among workers at nu- 
clear plants; is this the place to ask if there 
is any information on that? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Dr, Muller, would you 
know the answer to that? 
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Dr. Muller: As far as nuclear power stations 
in Ontario are concerned, there is a study 
under way on all causes of death for workers 
who are employees of nuclear power stations. 
It is being done by Terry Anderson at the 
University of Toronto. 

The study indicates, up to now, that the 

mortality of nuclear power station employees 
is very favourable. It is more favourable than 
that of the Ontario control population, which 
is not very surprising because what we are 
seeing is a healthy workers effect. That 
means we have a certain selection of people 
who go into work in our stations. 
_ The death experience of these employees is 
better up to now than that of the Ontario 
population. There is no detectable increase 
in leukaemia, 

Mr. Van Herne: When the study is com- 
plete, Mr. Minister, it will come to you as a 
matter of routine. 

Dr. Muller: The study is being done by the 
University of Toronto for Ontario Hydro. I 
have seen the results up to now. Of course 
-it won't be completed for a great number of 
years because it is an ongoing study. It is the 
intention to continue this study for a great 
number of years to follow up on what is going 
_to happen in the future. 

Up to now, the mortality experience is 
better than expected, based on Ontario's 
work force. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: The question was, will the 
reports be available and to whom will they be 
directed? 

Dr. Muller: The University of Toronto is 
putting out the study for Ontario Hydro. I 
think Ontario Hydro is paying for the study. 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: Will it be published? | 
Dr. Muller: Yes. 


Mr. Van Horne: I had a further question 
about protective clothing, but I am not sum 
whether this is the right area in which to 
ask it. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: As it is the last question 
for the night, it is probably appropriate. _ 

Mr. Van Horne: I want to know where we 
can go to get some kind of indication of what 
is going on in the area of protective clothing 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: With relation to nuclear 
energy? 

Mr. Van Horne: Yes. 4 

Dr. Muller: I think Dr. Aitken might be 
better informed, They wear protective cloth- 
ing. They have plastic suits which they wear 
in certain environments to protect. against 
specific tritium, which is a major problem 
Otherwise, I think they wear protective 
clothing. | 

Mr. Van Horne: Would you elaborate on 
that very brieflyP You said it is a major 
problem. 

Dr. Muller: Yes, under certain conditions. 


Operational concentrations of tritum in air are’ 
obviously exceeded, for example, in certain 
types of maintenance work. This work is don 
in protective clothing. That means including 
a fresh air supply, The worker is isolated from 
the radioactive environment in which he 
works. a 


Mr. Chairman: We will adjourn now and 
meet again tomorrow evening at 8 o'clock. 


. 


The committee adjourned at 10:27 pm. | 
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_ The committee met at 8:04 p.m. in com- 
mittee room 1. 


ie ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
(continued) 


_ Mr. Chairman: I recognize a quorum. 
-_On vote 2404, occupational health and 
‘safety program; item 5, occupational health: 
_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: Last evening there were 
some items that were left in a semi complete 
way, with the understanding we would report 
further tonight. Could I ask Dr. Fitch to 
come up and elaborate further on the ques- 
tion of chronic bronchitis in relation to sul- 
phur dioxide exposure? 

Dr. Fitch: Mr, Chairman, I must apologize 
for having incomplete information yesterday. 
‘Mr. Martel was asking about a study that had 
been done in the Ministry of Health on 
chronic obstructive lung disease. 

. It really had two parts to it. In the first 
jpart, they classified two groups of workers, 
workers in converter aisles, and workers in 
the copper refinery, according to their symp- 
toms of bronchitis. Bronchitis was defined as 
having a chronic cough and producing sputum 
nearly every day. The essential finding was 
that for nonsmokers there was really no differ- 
ence between the people working in the two 
areas, but for smokers there was quite a 
marked difference. The smokers in the con- 
verter area reported symptoms of bronchitis 

almost three times as frequently as the 
‘smokers in the copper refinery. 
_ The other part of the study had to do with 
the objective signs of lung disease, These 
were based on actual measurements, using 
lung function tests. Here there was very little 
difference between the two groups. There 
was no difference between the nonsmokers 
in the two areas. They came out almost exactly 
the same. 

The smokers in the converter area did show 
a very slight reduction, equivalent to about 
two per cent of function, compared with the 
smokers in the refinery area. But they were 
both well above what is accepted as normal. 
- The conclusion was that although a smoker 
is going to show some effect, as a result of 
exposure to sulphur dioxide, it is not very 
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marked. It certainly couldn’t be called a 
disability. 

The reason why nothing further was done 
about this was that when this matter was 
brought up again, over a year ago, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board said they wanted 
to look at this information and they asked us 
for the raw material on which the study had 
been based. 

They took the material and had an epi- 
demiologist go over it and they came to the 
same conclusion, They decided on the basis 
of this study that there was really no signifi- 
cant difference between the groups. 

They have since decided that there could 
be individual people who, through a combina- 
tion of smoking and exposure to sulphur 
dioxide, would suffer some damage. And, in 
fact, in October they announced a scheme for 
compensating people with chronic obstructive 
lung disease. Mr. Martel referred to that last 
night, without giving it the title. He said it 
was chronic bronchitis, but it was not chronic 
bronchitis. 

I think the decision they have made is that 
if a man who has been exposed to an at- 
mosphere of sulphur dioxide, in a test of the 
threshold limit value or the time-weighted 
average of five parts per million over a period 
of 20 years has objective evidence of loss of 
pulmonary function, he could be compensated 
up to 40 per cent if he is a nonsmoker, 30 
per cent if he is a reformed smoker—that is, 
a person who gave up smoking 10 years be- 
fore—or 20 per cent if he is a current smoker. 

I think that is how that situation stands 
now, Sir. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Mackenzie, do you 
have any questions? 


Mr. Mackenzie: Isn’t this the situation with 
exposure to most substances? You come up 
with little difference in the initial look at the 
test results of the groups, but then a second 
look says, “Okay, some individuals may be 
affected by the exposure.” Isn't it fact, 
that no matter what the exposure is, some 
people will react sooner or quicker than 
others, at least to most substances? 

Mr. Van Horne: I don’t want to be provoc- 
ative but if that is true, then you are helping 
me die and I would object to your smoking. 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: There is no proof that the 
inhalation of smoke from a smoker’s mouth is 
any cause of the problem, so relax. This was 
recently tested in the Toronto city bylaw; 
there’s nothing to support the proposition that 
inhaling other smokers’ smoke has any patho- 
logical problem related to it. 

Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Chairman, you must 
permit me a moment to dwell openly on this. 
Aside from what the city of Toronto does not 
know, which would fill volumes, the province 
of Ontario would seem, if I may be so bold, 
to know as much or less, from what the good 
doctor has said. 

I simply can’t and won't agree with him. 
Whether it comes in first hand or second 
hand, it must do some damage. I would defy 
you—and I would pay equally for you and for 
me—to research that. 

Beyond that there are the other effects. The 
good deputy who sits beside you would prob- 
ably disagree with me, just as much as you 
apparently do, 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: As long as it is not political. 

Mr. Van Horne: This is physically offensive 
to us. I am not getting into morals or other 
political things. It is just physically offensive. 
Take that cigarette away from him. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Wait while I get my pipe 
ready. 


Mr. Van Horne: You keep your pipe away 
when I come up here. That is coming from a 
reformed one. 

Mr. Mackenzie, I think you are right. 
There is individual variation in response to 
factors in the environment. That is well 
known and well understood. How to deter- 
mine what an individual’s response will be— 
that’s the difficulty. Each person’s response to 
different agents in society is different. All we 
can do is try to work out statistics that create 
a modicum of rationality to it all. I think that 
is what Dr. Fitch is reporting about the board 
study. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Dr. Fitch, you were also 
asked last night about the proximity of bunk- 
houses to uranium talings. 


Dr. Fitch: Yes, that turns out to be a little 
more complicated than one would expect. 
There are many tailings and there are many 
bunkhouses, some of which are quite old and 
some are new. There is one case of a bunk- 
house being apparently only 500 feet from 
a tailings pond. 

I think the one we were asked about last 
night may be a new bunkhouse which is being 
built by Rio Algom Limited near the Lackner 
mine. I was told today that it is 2,700 feet 
away—over a half a mile. 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: How many kilometres is 
that? i 
Dr. Fitch: That is almost one kilometre. | 
Mr. Mackenzie: On this matter of kilo- | 
metres, the recommendation by the Environ: 
mental Assessment Board is two kilometres 
As you are aware, this matter was raisec 
in the House today by another member who 
had had some additional correspondence on 
the issue, as to why bunkhouses were bein 
built that close when the recommendations of 
the report were to be at least two kilometres 
away. | 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Thanks, Dr. Fitch. | 
Mr. Wildman: Supplementary, Mr. Chair- | 
man: Isn’t it the case that in the Elliot Lake 
area some of the old tailings are as rich in | 
uranium as ore now being mined, or ev n 












4 
richer, and that there is as much radon © 
gas and radiation problems from those tailings | 
as there are right in the mining operations? 
At some future date they may start open-pit 
mining on the tailings because they will be. 
rich enough to mine. When you are talking 
about bunkhouses being located near old’ 
tailings it is probably more dangerous in those - 
cases—or could be more dangerous in those » 
cases—than being located close to the n i 
tailing sites. ] 
[8:15] ; 

Dr. Fitch: Dr. Aitken mentioned last eve- | 
ning that we have made measurements at | 
one kilometre from various tailing sites and 
that usually we get very low readings, I think 
all the readings we have taken have been 
quite low at that distance because the radon | 
is dissipated in the air. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Yes. If we are going to ert, © 
it is better to do so on the side of caution. | 
Would it not pay to enforce and live up to” 
the recommendations by not allowing the } 
building of new bunkhouses even now, to go | 
up ‘actually Jess than one kilometre, never | 
mind two, from the fill? i | 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: As you know, that is not | 
within the surveillance of this ministry but” 
I will be glad to draw that view to the atten- 
tion of those involved. , 

Mr. Mackenzie: Would it not be one of: 
those areas, though, that there should be some’ 
input from your ministry? i 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I said I will be glad to 
draw that point to the attention of the minis-” 
tries involved. 

Thanks, Dr. Fitch. be! 

We were asked last evening, Mr. Hess and) 
Mr. Scott, about the withdrawing of some” 
charges in the National Steel Car case, and! 
the death resulting from that injury there.’ 
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Would you comment on that case, please, one 
of youP 

| ‘Mr. Hess: Charges were laid in this matter 
against three individuals with the company. 
One of them was the company president, one 
jwas the general manager, and the third person 
was the general superintendent of materials 
aandling. I don’t know that I should put 
their names into the record. 

; All were charged with two charges; one 
lwas a specific charge for breach of a specific 
tegulation under the Industrial Safety Act 
and the other was a general charge for fail- 
ing to take every precaution reasonable in 
the circumstances. 

_ Those charges were laid back in September 
or thereabouts as I recall. The case came up 
for hearing around the beginning of Decem- 
ber. Perhaps I should let Mr. Scott explain, 
but as I understand it, there were some clean 
negotiations. The company pleaded guilty 
and was fined the maximum under the statute, 
$10,000. I am just giving the capsule com- 
ment here. 

| The charges against the three named indi- 
riduals were withdrawn. I can let Mr. Scott 
take over from here because he was counsel. 
He had charge of the matters and I know 
there are good and sufficient explanations for 
what occurred. I support wholeheartedly 
what Mr. Scott did in the matter, Perhaps 
Mr. Scott could explain what occurred. I 
vould like to make some further comments 
afterwards. 


| Mr. E. Scott: As Mr. Hess has said, there 
ere three people in authority. The act at 
that time contained an obligation imposed 
on people with authority. Before a case that 
came out in October, that obligation was 
absolute. All that had to be established was 
that someone under his authority was denied 
the benefit of the regulation because the 
regulation had been broken. Then an abso- 
lute-liability conviction would follow. 

_ There was a charge also against the com- 
pany. The company was in that same posi- 
tion with regard to absolute liability. In ad- 
‘dition to that kind of charge, there is a 
\icharge that talks of every precaution reason- 
\able in the circumstances. That charge was 
‘laid against them, which was something less 
| than absolute liability. Again, because one of 
the men, the company president, was under 
the act in the position of employer, a charge 
of failing to take every precaution reasonable 
in the circumstances was laid against him. 
So there were two charges against the com- 
pany. They had two charges against Mr. 
Lovell and Mr. Hotrum. 
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Mr. Van Horne: I am sorry, this little 
byplay is right over top of my head, I can’t 
hear you. Would you speak up, please? 

Mr. E. Scott: I am sorry. About a couple 
of years ago, there was a case called Sault 
Ste. Marie and the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada which, in effect, said regulatory statutes 
of this nature for the protection of certain 
sectors of the public were no longer prima 
facie to be considered absolute liability. 

We thought the very strong words of our 
statute took us out of Sault Ste. Marie. We 
thought we still had absolute liability in our 
statute, but the divisional court on a split 
decision told us in October that wasn’t so. 
Everybody really has a defence of due dili- 
gence. It is true a charge can be laid if you 
are a person in authority and if the regula- 
tion has been breached, but the defendant 
can come back and say, “Well, I wasn’t 
really involved”—which is what happened— 
“somebody else is to blame.” 

When we are charging a company and 
people in a company after a fatality, you 
must realize the enormous difficulties the 
prosecution is faced with in that situation, 
because we come in from the outside hoping 
to try to make a thorough investigation. On 
the other side of the wall, with all the com- 
pany’s involvement, it is very difficult to get 
to the bottom of it and to pinpoint the 
blame in such a situation. Here we had three 
individuals against whom at least a prima 
facie case could be made, but when they 
started speaking and giving evidence, it be- 
came almost impossible to say, “You are 
the chap to blame.” 

In these circumstances, the company came 
forward and accepted the blame. The com- 
pany pleaded guilty to a charge of failing 
to ensure the regulations were carried out in 
the industrial sector. That meant the com- 
pany was admitting it had not exercised due 
diligence. I was content with that. The com- 
pany having come forward and accepted the 
blame after the conviction had been regis- 
tered and a sentence had been imposed, I 
then withdrew the charges against the men. 
There was no point, in my respectful sub- 
mission, in prosecuting these chaps when the 
company had come forward and received 
the maximum penalty. It was prepared to 
accept publicly the blame for this accident. 

When a company is in the position of 
this defendant—this is one of the lessons we 
learned from Sault Ste. Marie—the company 
can say: “We had a system and we had a 
policy of safety. It was the chaps below 
us, the chaps who are our employees, who 
didn’t carry out our policy. We had a good 
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are either going to make them realize they 
have to make some changes in terms of the — 
safety matters in that plant, or you are not — 


system.” Everybody was in that position of 
trying to blame the person above or under 
him. 


I have a case at the moment in Sault Ste. 
Marie of an overhead contact. It is a con- 
struction safety matter. The crane touched an 
overhead wire and the man who was holding 
on to the cable of the crane was killed. 


Mr. Mackenzie: There have been two 
more since that one. 


Mr. E. Scott: What is going to happen 
in Sault Ste. Marie is the company is going 
to blame the crane operator and the man who 
was killed, either one of them. The crane 
operator is going to blame the man who 
was killed. This whole strategy is laid out 
and we won't discuss it. It is going to be 
very difficult, in the absence of the man who 
was killed, to get a man on that defence. 

In this case, it was my thought we were 
very lucky to get a conviction at all. I 
adopted a course, and it was completely my 
decision. When you are acting for the crown, 
you don’t go around consulting anybody else, 
though you get information. But the crucial 
decision as to whether or not a charge should 
be withdrawn was mine, acting for the 
crown. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Anybody in authority 
makes the decisions he has to make, I don’t 
intend to spend a lot more time on this, 
except to make the argument I am making 
very clear. The record on safety matters at 
National Steel Car is long and nasty. I know 
because I have been involved for a number 
of years, even before I was first elected to 
this House more than four years ago. It 
hasn't been a good record there, and there 
haven't been good conditions. There has 
been a hell of a lot of nasty accidents and 
situations and damned little action on the 
part of the company to clean it up. 

We have had fatalities before this one 
where a man is killed and charges are laid. 
We get the company admitting them, but 
get them withdrawn. The ministry in the 
testimony here the other night said that it 
is on a short cycle. That is a verification of 
exactly what I am saying and what has been 
going on for years, not just recently. 

That death happened less than a year ago. 
We had another one just a matter of a few 
weeks ago in the same plant and there are 
other accidents which are now under inves- 
tigation, including loss of parts of limbs, 
since that very accident in that same plant. 

At what stage in the game is somebody 
responsible in that plant? As for a $10,000 
fine, the union boys in that one at least are 
right. It doesn’t mean a damned thing. You 


going to clean up the situation. That’s just — 
how strongly they feel and I feel about it. — 

Mr. Hess: I wonder why, with a union — 
safety committee, all these things happen. 
There may be some problem with the union 
in that plant, I don’t know. I also wonder 


why the union may have agreed to these 


incentive bonuses that are apparently a part — 
of it. ¥. 
Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Hess, that’s another 
matter and you know it. We don't like that 
at all. It is one of the problems within the 
plant. Whether or not they have accepted 
the incentive bonus, which is part of the 
reason for unsafe conditions in a lot of 
mines and plants, doesn’t excuse the kind of — 
safety conditions in that plant. : 


Mr. Hess: I agree with you, but the union 
has a duty too. i 


Mr. Mackenzie: At one stage recently, as” 
you probably know, the union was asked to 
assist in trying to set out some of these 
safety procedures in that plant. That was 
one of the first signs that maybe we would 
get some co-operation in the place, but it has 
been nasty from day one in that plant. At 
some stage in the game the people in charge 
have to be responsible, unless you are telling 
me that the sole responsibility for workers 
dying in unsafe conditions is their own. 

Mr. Hess: No, I am not saying that at all. 


Mr. Wildman: What is the minister's posi- 
tion on the incentive plan and bonuses? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: As you know, that is a_ 
matter between the parties when two parties 
are negotiating. We have discussed it here. 
Mr. Hess raised his own concerns about 
safety in the face of a bonus program. It is © 
a problem. 


Mr. Wildman: You don’t have to convince 
us it is a problem. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: We didn’t impose it on 
them. 

Mr. Wildman: I think it is an invidious 
offer for a company to offer an‘ incentive 
plan. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I would agree with that. 
There was one other matter. Dr. Robinson 
was asked about the five-year plan for the 
laboratory. I wonder if she could bring us up 
to date on that. 

Mr. Van Horne: We want to hear about 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: It catches your fantasies. 
You have heard the word before. You sound 


















like Pierre Trudeau. You're going to try it 
| again. 

| [8:30] 

Dr. Robinson: Perhaps we may just high- 
light some of the features of the forecast. 
The staff numbers at the end of the 1979-80 
| fiscal year will be 38. I have the detailed 
| classification breakdown if you wish it, The 
| total number is 38. The 1980-81 forecast is 
| projected to 48 people and for 1981-82, to 50. 
The planning date was July of this year, at 
| which time we were planning to achieve a 
, total of 53, rather than 50. 

The cost of benefits; that’s a straight per- 
centage figure. Communications increases be- 
; yond 1981 to take account of the relocation 
of the laboratory from Christie Street to Re- 
sources Road. 

_ The services cost perhaps calls for some 
comment because that includes the preventive 
maintenance contract for the analytical in- 
struments. Again, that is why there is a big 
increase beyond 1981-82 into the following 
year. The other component of that, which is 
“much smaller in proportion, relates to staff 
' development costs. 

- The supplies and equipment forecast 
figures call for some comment also. The drop 
for 1981-82 takes account of the new equip- 
ment which will be provided by the Ministry 
' of Government Services for the new building. 
Mr. Van Horne: How will they fund that? 


i 


_ Do you know? Anybody? 

- Hon. Mr. Elgie: Will there be any private 
funding? 

Mr. Van Home: From whence does it 


_ come? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Is that all government 
budgeting, or are there any hire-purchase 
arrangements? 

Dr. Robinson: Through Management Board 

of Cabinet, I understand. 
_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: It all comes through the 
| budget? 
_ Dr. Robinson: Through the budget, 
__ Mr. Van Horne: Whose? 
_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: The Ministry of Labour. 
/ Mr. Armstrong: The Ministry of Govern- 
' ment Services. 
_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: Ministry of Government 
| Services, sorry. 

Mr. Armstrong: So I understand. 

Mr. Van Horne: So you understand. If you 
don’t know, no one knows. 
_ Mr. Armstrong: That does not follow our— 
_ Mr. Van Horne: If you don’t know, how in 
_ the hell do we know? Somewhere along the 
line you’ve got to put it on the table. 


a 
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Mr. Armstrong: I am just interpreting what 
Dr. Robinson said. I understood her to say 
the drop in supplies and services in 1981-82 
is because of some funding from the Ministry 
of Government Services at that stage. Is 
that correct? 


Dr. Robinson: That takes account of the 
major equipment that will be funded by the 
Ministry of Government Services in connec- 
tion with the new building. 

Mr. Van Horne: Why would they be so 
benevolent all of a sudden? Do they hop in 
and hop out? Are you shifting it from your 
right pocket to your left? What is going on? 

Mr. Heath: The Ministry of Government 
Services provides the capital facilities, the 
buildings— 

Mr. Van Horne: Hold it. We are talking 
about supplies and equipment. How are you 
defining capital? 

Mr. Heath: The equipment they are con- 
cerned with is considered to be an integral 
part of the physical facility. Capital equip- 
ment is considered to be part of the way in 
which they define funding for, say, a building. 
A building has to have certain equipment 
built into it. In the case of a laboratory, that 
is— 

Mr. Van Horne: What do you need in 
1981-82 that you can get along without in 
1980-81? What’s happening here? 

Dr. Robinson: One example there would be 
the acquisition of our own electron micro- 
scope, instead of continuing to make use of 
the contract arrangement which will termi- 
nate at that time. 

Mr. Van Horne: You are renting or pay- 
ing a lease fee or some kind of user fee up to 
that point? And now in 1981-82 you are going 
to see yourself acquiring this from another 
source, no fee attached? It will be given to 
you by virture of the Ministry of Govern- 
ment Services budget? 

Mr. Heath: That is correct. It will be— 

Mr. Van Horne: Where does Government 
Services come into this? 

Mr. Heath: The Ministry of Government 
Services is responsible for the planning and 
the provision of the physical plant. I don’t 
know too much about the details of this, but 
I would assume it is based upon the principle 
that these physical facilities are used by 
many ministries over time. The Ministry of 
Government Services provides the physical 
facilities, It is the accounting system that is 
used when the estimates— 

Mr. Van Horne: You are obviously accept- 
ing dictates from the accountants. You are 
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not suggesting that this is how it be done? I 
think there are games being played here, to 
be quite candid with you. 

Mr. Heath: I think it would clarify it to 
say that when the estimates come forward 
from the Ministry of Government Services, 
they include in those estimates the funding 
that is required for the provision of these 
physical facilities. 

Mr. Van Horne: Sure, that is motherhood. 

I will accept that with no problems. But why 
in heaven’s name does this have to happen? 
Surely, if this is needed, Mr. Minister, let’s 
pipe her right down into your ministry. Why 
do we play games on into 1981-82? 
- IT am not quarrelling with the equipment 
or what is going to be done with it, I per- 
ceive that to be needed and the reasons for 
it being there are okay. But from an account- 
ing viewpoint, it smells. Tell me why. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Have you finished the ex- 
planation of it? 

Dr. Robinson: Yes. 

Mr. Van Horne: I’m sure it is not your 
fault. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I am just asking if there 
is any other item. 

All I can tell you is just to reinforce what 
Mr. Heath said, that that happens to be the 
accounting practice with regard to certain 
types of equipment that are considered to be 
fixed to the premises, as I understand it. 
Electron microscopes are not going to be 
moved around. 


Mr. Van Horne: Again, I don’t quarrel with 
that. I would ask from you a further ex- 
planation as to why this would be. If you 
could please, Mr, Minister, agree to submit 
that in writing to me, I would be happy. But 
at this point, I can’t accept the rationale 
behind these different numbers. Therefore, I 
would ask you again, please. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: We will be glad to give 
you a written explanation of the budget 
rationale for the Ministry of Government 
Services taking over fixed equipment com- 
mitments. 

Mr. Van Horne: Thank you. 


_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: Those are the only four 
items that I have on my list from last night, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Hennessy. 
Mr. Haggerty: Hennessy? 
Mr. Chairman: Haggerty, rather. 


Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Hennessy is just a 


little wee guy, and he is on your side, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr. Chairman: Pardon me. 
Hon.! Mr. Elgie: He may be small, but he 


lieve I asked the minister about the Win 
tario lottery funding. I believe there are about 
seven or eight projects now. Apparently this 
was supposed to be tabled with the com- 
mittee. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: That was tabled, I under- 
stand. I have copies here. 

Mr. Haggerty: 
would mail me a copy. I have it anyway. 
just wanted that particular point. 

Out of the 48 recommendations set out in 
the royal commission report on health and 
safety in the mines in Ontario, known as the 
Ham commission report, how many recom- 
mendations have been accepted and initiated 
by the ministry? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Dr. May, do you have any 
comment on that? 

Dr. May: We don’t have that list with us. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Do we have it here to- 
night? ; 
Dr. May: No. ; 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: We will get that for you 
tomorrow, Mr. Haggerty. h 
Mr. Haggerty: Since your ministry has 
moved into the area of occupational health, — 
has the ministry completed its full comple-_ 
ment of staff? : 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: No. We have added 
some this year and we are in the midst YY 
presentations to management board about | 


the budget and further staff for next year. | 
Mr. Haggerty: Are these persons who 1 
{ 
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I thought perhaps you 
I 








be employed in the ministry? Are they going © 
through the post-secondary school program | 
that is supposed to be set up in certain 
colleges and universities? I understood a 
couple of years ago we had a crash program — 
at some universities. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: We don’t have them. 
There are programs in community colleges 
and in two universities, | 
Do we have any information on the train- _ 
ing and the point of graduation .of recent ~ 
employees in the ministry, Dr. May? Is that | 
something you would have tabulated one 
available? 
Dr. May: No, but we can get it from the © 
University of Toronto and from MMe | 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: What Mr. Haggerty is © 
asking is how many of those graduates we 
have hired. - 
Mr. Haggerty: Yes. I just want to _ 
how successful it is in our educational sys 
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tem. We are moving into the area of occu- 
pational health. It is a good area for ap- 
_pointments in Ontario. I was wondering how 
successful our program is. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: We can get you that in- 
formation about the number of graduates 
and perhaps we can relate it to the number 
we have employed. Our problem is to find 
the people with the training. 

Mr. Haggerty: I understand there is some 
difficulty there. I thought perhaps the uni- 
_versities would be moving into this area and 
providing special courses in occupational 


health. 

_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: They are. How many 
students have graduated and gained employ- 
“ment here as opposed to private industry is 
another area. I don’t know, but we will see 
if we can gather that information for you. 


_ Mr. Haggerty: Through myself and mem- 
bers of Local 6200 in Port Colborne, Dr. 
May has made arrangements for some dis- 
cussion of occupational health problems in 
industry in Port Colborne, at the Inter- 
national Nickel Company of Canada Lim- 
ited. I know the doctor hasn’t been too well 
recently, I thought perhaps he could give me 
a date when we will be able to meet in the 
new year. 

Dr. May: Any time you wish. 

Mr. Haggerty: Could you make it some 
time in January? 
_ Dr. May: Certainly. 
| Mr. Haggerty: I would appreciate that. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Tell him he doesn’t smile 
with the right side of his face. There is 
‘nothing personal about it. It will come back. 

Item 5 agreed to. 

On item 6, special studies and _ services: 

Mr. Van Horne: The responsibility for 
co-ordinating the response of government to 
nuclear reactor accidents appears to have 
been transferred from the Ministry of Labour 
to the Solicitor General, Why? 
_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: We reviewed that earlier, 
but I would be glad to give an explanation. 
fou will recall that the radiation protection 
branch was originally in the Ministry of 
‘Health. It was transferred as part of the re- 
Organization to the Ministry of Labour. At 
‘that time, there was the EMO legislation, 
which was subsequently withdrawn. The 
radiation protection branch remained in our 
ministry. Because of its previous involvement 
as a resource to emergency measures organ- 
izations throughout the province, the lead 
concept remained with us. 
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It became our view at the time of the 
Three Mile Island incident that any sort of 
response to any emergency situation would 
require police, fire and a variety of services 
and not only the radiation protection branch, 
which is involved in evaluating radiation in 
the event of a nuclear emergency. We felt 
this was far better placed in the hands of 
the Solicitor General, with his direct contact 
with police and fire and so forth. As a result 
of that, it was decided to establish the cabi- 
net committee on emergency planning and 
the executive office on emergency planning. 
We act as a resource to that committee and 
to that planning branch. 

[8:45] 

Mr. Van Horne: Mr, Chairman, if you 
would permit me to ramble for a moment or 
two, I would like to reflect on what the 
minister has said. Recent weeks have seen 
the spill resulting from the Mississauga train 
crash. Back in the spring there was the 
Three Mile Island affair in the US, to which 
the minister has referred. 

It would be folly for any of us here to 
suggest that any one particular member of 
government should be responsible for acting 
in that case; that is not the point. However, 
it is the responsibility of government to act 
quickly, efficiently and effectively on behalf 
of the citizens of this province when any 
kind of problem confronts them. It seems to 
me that your government in the last six 
months to a year has reflected a kind of un- 
certainty or ambivalence which is unbecom- 
ing to it. 

I asked you a question in the House about 
emergency procedures concerning nuclear 
plants. That was a rather pointed question 
because there was supposed to have been 
something on stream. We found out within 
a few days through the CBC that things 
weren't quite the way you reflected them to 
be. 

Further to that, we find with the problem 
at Mississauga that lo and behold, who comes 
creeping out of the background through all 
of this—and I am not finding fault with him 
as a person, or with what he did as a real 
person of responsibility—I refer to Mr, Mc- 
Murtry. A lot of people say, “Hey, how come 
the Solicitor, or Attorney, or whichever he is 
—Solicitor-Attorney General—” 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Both. 

Mr. Van Horne: Both—“how is he involved 
more than the Minister of the Environment 
or for that matter the Minister of Labour?” I 
submit to you that what you said in reply to 
us a few moments ago was superficial, in so 
far as it does not tell us how the govern- 


ment is accommodating any kind of major 
emergency in the province, and you have 
made reference to a committee of government. 
We have had one major accident within the 
last few months, and we have had another 
not too far from us in the United States. I 
think it is incumbent on you, as a member of 
the cabinet, to suggest and to submit to your 
fellow cabinet members and the Premier 
(Mr. Davis) that it is time the province came 
up with a master plan to deal with such 
emergencies. 

I don’t think you are doing that, unless 
you are holding something back. If that is 
the case, having been called a red Tory you 
would be free to admit it at this point and 
tell us all about it, 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think that you are a blue 
Liberal. That is the truth of the matter. 


Mr. Van Horne: The truth of the matter is 
that I don’t particularly care to try to cover 
my tail politically and save whatever is pos- 
sible. I am here to ask questions that I hope 
will send Ontario in a forward direction. I 
would submit to you I am concerned about 
this. We have lots of problems that have to 
be addressed and I would like you to answer 
what I have put to you. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Ill start at the beginning 
of your comments. I might say that Dr. 
Fitch and the whole occupational health and 
safety group dealing with their then role as 
lead ministry— 

Mr. Van Horne: I am sorry, the what? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Dr. Fitch and Dr. Aitken, 
together with the group involved in the 
nuclear planning portion of our ministry at 
that time when we were the lead ministry, 
had been working long and diligently on off- 
site emergency planning in the event of a 
nuclear emergency. We have previously re- 
viewed that. As you know, on-site planning 
was the role and remains the role of Hydro. 

To live up to those commitments, to the 
best of my recollection, there have been 
three full-scale trials in the Pickering region 
since 1976. Is that correct, Dr. Fitch? These 
were carried out with independent evaluators 
at each of them and it is my recollection 
that the evaluators rated’ the performance 
very highly. 

At the same time this was going on, there 
were already similar plans that were carried 
over from health, and revisions of those 
plans were taking place at other nuclear sites. 
I refer particularly to the Bruce area. 

(What you tend to recall as something 
different than the CBC recording was really 
the CBC’s problem, not ours. We announced 
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very clearly that we were running a very 
limited disaster episode up in Bruce, and we | 
did so. If the CBC interpreted that as having | 
a broader mandate than it did, then they | 
misinterpreted the whole purpose of the. 
exercise. It was intended only to be a very | 
limited exercise. That is what it was. 4 

In any event, as a result of all of 
those events of which you are well aware | 
and have recounted, it was felt that this | 
emergency planning function should be in 
the hands of the Solicior General and 
emergency planning committee supervised by 
the cabinet committee on emergency plan-_ 
ning, | 
We have hired a well-known man from the 
military who has a great deal of expertise _ 
in this area to direct this process. I am satis- | 
fied very sophisticated planning is under way. 

Mr. Van Horne: On the point concerning» 
the police and the Solicitor General, is that. 
because you are more concerned about law 
and order than you are of the procedures of | 
the safety? 7 | 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: No, it is just a matter of | 
practicality. It seems from my own experi- | 
ence as a physician, having dealt with the 
Midland Avenue train disaster, it is inevitably — 
the role of police, ambulance and fire per- 
sonnel to have a major role in the disposi- | 
tion problems of traffic in any emergency 
situation. It was in recognition of that reality” 
this decision was made. 

I think we were proven to be right 
the Mississauga disaster. I think that dis- 
aster, looking at the way it was handled, is | 
looked upon as a model. | 

Mr. Van Horne: I didn’t say you were’ 
wrong. | 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I am just recounting 
what I view as the verification of the move | 
that was taken, I don’t see any problems 
with the direction we are taking. Indeed, I 
am rather pleased. I think we are probably ' 
out in the forefront. 


Mr. Van Horne: I was searching through 
my clippings and newspapers to find an ad_ 
in which it seemed to me you were adver-. 
tising for someone to be a co-ordinator for. 
emergency matters after the fact. I can't find | 
it now so I can’t really use it at this point. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Dr, Fitch seems to recall . 
the ad, he is indicating. Do you want to’ 
comment on it, Dr. Fitch? 4 

Dr. Fitch: I think I should, sir. This has 
nothing to do with the co-ordinator who was 
appointed by the cabinet committee, but — 
rather within our own branch. We have had) 
the planning function in relation to contin-” 
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‘gency plans for the last five years, The person 
‘who has been in charge of it has been slated 
‘for retirement within about a year. So we 
‘thought it would be a good idea at this 
‘point to take on another person as an assis- 
tant to him, at a time when there is quite a 
lot of planning going on, with the intention 
that the second person would replace the 
‘incumbent at the end of the year, That is 
‘what the advertisement was for. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Did he take part in 
‘the Mississauga episode? 

| Dr. Fitch: No, this person has only joined 
us recently. 

| Mr. G. I. Miller: No, the one who is re- 
(tiring. Was he available? Did you utilize 
that system in the— 

| Dr. Fitch: No, his job was related to 
radiation accidents only, This wasn’t a 
‘nuclear accident. 

| Mr. G. I. Miller: 
nuclear? 

__ Dr. Fitch: Yes. 


' Hon. Mr. Elgie: The other comment you 
‘made was in reference to our presence there. 
'Dr. Fitch, did you take many hours away 
‘from that site? 

Dr. Fitch: I was there during the whole 
.week in my role as the medical adviser to 
the Ministry of the Environment. 


Mr. Van Home: What is your role as 
medical adviser to the Minister of the En- 
vironment? How many advisers has he got 
within his own ministry? 

I hate to spin off on this, but if one thing 
bugs me it’s the apparent lack of co-ordina- 
[tion among various ministries, Maybe I 
shouldn’t be bugged. Maybe I should be 
‘back on a waterbed saying, “Thank God, the 
great Tory government is looking after me.” 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I agree with that. 

Mr. Van Horne: I can just put myself 
into a state of euphoria and say, “Bob 
Elgie’s the greatest thing since sliced cheese.” 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I’ve never tried a water- 
bed, but I'll try anything once. 
| Mr. Van Horne: I simply have to ask is 
the good doctor here the only one they 
Shave? 

Dr. Fitch: My branch has the responsi- 
bility of providing medical support to the 
Ministry of the Environment. 

Mr. Van Horne: They have none of their 
own? 

_ Dr. Fitch: They have none. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: No independent service. 
‘We act as a resource to them. 


His job is strictly 


a 
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Mr. Van Horne: [ll sort this one through. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: We don’t consider dupli- 
cation to be anything enviable. What we're 
attempting to do is avoid duplication by 
providing a resource that has never to our 
knowledge been short in being able to sup- 
ply the service they require. 

Mr. Van Horne: That’s strange. It’s an 
interesting avenue to follow. How many min- 
istries do have medical advisers? Can the 
minister answer that? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I can’t answer that. The 
Ministry of Health has. 

Mr. Van Horne: We would hope it has 
one or two. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Don’t forget they have a 
dual role in public health. One is the infec- 
tious role, which we are not involved in. 
Then there’s the environmental pollution 
portion, for which we do on occasion provide 
a resource role, as we did at Port Hope. Is 
that correct? 

Dr. Fitch: Yes. 

Mr. Van Horne: You're saying to me the 
Ministry of the Environment has no direct 
medical staff available to it. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I don’t know that. The 
understanding I have is that we act as a 
medical resource to the Ministry of the En- 
vironment. It’s working very satisfactorily. 
I’m not aware of any problems with it. Are 
you, Dr. Fitch? 

Dr. Fitch: No. 

Mr. Van Horne: I’m going to pass at this 
point. 

Item 6 agreed to. 

Mr. Chairman: Are there any questions on 
the Provincial lottery trust fund and! the 
financial Administration Act? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: How’s the numbers game 
going? How effective is the Provincial lottery 
erant program? Is it to the advantage of the 
Ministry of Labour? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Ill ask Dr. May to com- 
ment on that, The applications and the grants 
I’ve seen have been very worth while. Some- 
times I wish we had more money. 

Dr. May: To date, weve funded 10 major 
courses for education and training at uni- 
versities and community and technical col- 
leges. We've developed four resource centres. 
We've funded 41 individuals for courses 
ranging from master of health sciences to 
fellows in occupational health. We’ve funded 
19 major research projects. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Do you have a budget for 
next year or any plans to utilize that? Has any 
money been allotted? 
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Dr. May: Yes, we have some for that. 
Some of the projects are funded over a period 
of three years, so we have some commitments 
to meet. The remainder will be allocated, 
depending on what comes in as new requests 
for funding from individuals or for courses 
or for the development of further education 
and training programs. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: In 1978-79 it was $1.5 
million; this year it is $3 million. Will that 
be totally used? 

Dr. May: No, it won’t be totally used be- 
cause some will have to be committed per- 
haps again for extended periods of time. 
Some of them are two- and three-year periods 
of funding. 

[9:00] 
Vote 2404 agreed to. 


On vote 2405, employment standards pro- 
gram; employment standards. 


Mr. Van Horne: The minister replied to 
some of the introductory comments we made 
but we did have three points on which I 
would like him to elaborate just a bit. On the 
first one, vote 2405, item 1: does the provin- 
cial government intend to introduce legisla- 
tion to provide protection for unorganized 
workers in provincial jurisdiction against un- 
just dismissal as has been done at the federal 
level? . 

You've replied to part of that, 'Mr. Minister, 
but I would like you to go back to that. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: What I think I said was 
that at the present time three jurisdictions in 
Canada had some unjust-dismissal legislation. 
The province of Nova Scotia had an unjust- 
dismissal section effective after a worker has 
been employed for 10 years, The federal gov- 
ernment had a one-year section and recently 
Quebec introduced a five-year unjust-dis- 
missal section. 

I've indicated an interest in reviewing the 
importance and the need for such legislation, 
but I did point out to you in fairly great 
detail that one of the problems faced is that 
the organized sector has the advantage of the 
bargaining committee to facilitate the sorting 
out of what for want of a better word I'll 
call valid grievances. That isn’t available in 
the unorganized sector. That’s one of the 
problems we have to consider. 

We are prepared and willing to look at it. 
I can’t give you any policy commitment other 
than to say that I’m prepared to review it. 

Mr. Van Horne: Again, the problem in part 
is that I scrambled around today through 
notes we had made and I tried to get the 
Hansard which ain’t too instant in the com- 
mittee process and we just simply haven’t 
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got it to refer to. I'm suffering from that 
and assuming we meet again, it is very likely 
I will have to elaborate on these in the 
spring. . 

The next point was do you intend to in 
troduce any kind of legislation protecting 
workers from constant electronic _surveil- 
lance? I realize the member for Hamilton 
East, Mr. Mackenzie, has gone into this, and 
rightfully so. The members of the New 
Democratic Party have had a long, involved — 
experience with these people who have been 
subjected to this. 

I would simply ask you to go back over — 
this ground a little for us. It’s important that — 
we understand clearly just what the intention — 
is of your ministry. A, 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: As you know, we've 
tabled and distributed a paper covering the 
issue of electronic surveillance as it’s viewed — 
by many to constitute an invasion of privacy. 
I think it’s a fairly elaborate paper which I 
think was very well done. We're presently 
receiving responses from it. = 

I must say I’m a little disappointed that — 
we hhaven’t received a greater volume of | 
response. However, they are now starting — 
to come in in a little greater number. We'll | 
set some time limits. They haven’t yet been 
set. I suppose if we haven’t received more 
replies within another month or so well 
probably send out a notice setting a dead-— 
line. Then we'll review the responses and the 
principles involved and we'll develop a policy . 
that'll be taken eventually to cabinet for — 


consideration. What the end result will be 


will be a result of those deliberations. 2 

Mr. McClellan: Can I just get in? I lost 
the thread there. if 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: The paper's out. Were 
starting to get responses. Initially they were 
very slow in responding but now we're start » 
ing to get a few more. I think that even u- 


s 


ally’ within a month or so we'll probably 
have to notify all those who received papers © 
that we're going to set a deadline for re-— 
sponses and then review what we've received © 
in the light of the paper and draft some » 
recommendations from it. oe 

Mr. McClellan: Has the paper been cit- 
culated to members? You’ve said it’s gone - 


to the critics but has it gone to the members? ! 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Yes. One or two members 
have written me actually. Not you. i 

Mr. McClellan: No, Ill have to dig it 
out of the file. q 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: You already have spoken © 
on it. | 
Mr. McClellan: I think I’ve put my posi- 
tion on record, yes. 
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| Hon. Mr. Elgie: Your position’s pretty 
clear. 

Mr. Van Horne: I think our leader’s is 
relatively clear on that too, is it not? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: No problem. I understand 
one of your members has written in to make 
his position very clear. 

Mr. Van Home: This is what I was just 
checking with my colleague from Haldi- 
mmand-Norfolk to ascertain whether or not 
there should be further follow-up from us. 
This is an issue on which we were con- 
cerned and we don’t want to leave you or 
janyone else out there with the impression 
ithat we’re not pursuing it. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I've heard from one of 
your members who's very supportive of the 
‘content of the paper and who’s made his 
position clear. I assume he’s speaking for 
the party, but in any event, I understand 
your view. 

' Mr. Mackenzie: There are half a dozen 
matters I want to raise, but I recognize 
we've a fairly long way to go and I'l try 
o hurry up these matters. I want to bring 
to your attention once again—it’ll be brief, 
ut we've discussed it at some length—the 
question of the distribution of tips. 

You'll recall that on December 6, 1978, 
you made the comment in these estimates, 
“You can expect me to review that as part 
%f the employment standards review package 
at is under way.” There are a couple of 
natters I want to raise with you and just 
‘ee what you've done in terms of that em- 
jloyment standards review package. 
Another matter I raised with you also on 
December 6, 1978, because I had some let- 
ers on it—I haven’t had new letters since, 
ut I think the argument is as valid today— 
s the question of somebody who has worked 
or an employer for 10, 15, 20 or 25 years. 
(he case I had last year was of a lady 
vhose ‘husband worked with a construction 
mutfit and because the man next door worked 
or one of the plants where they had a 
egotiated contract his family was going 
way for five weeks on their summer vaca- 
ion and all her husband was getting was 
wo weeks. 

It doesn’t make sense. Fifteen or 20 years 
f service should entitle a person to three, 
qur or five weeks’ vacation under the em- 
loyment standards. You indicated that it 
id make sense to you in your comment: 
At this early stage of my career I have to 
ay that it does make some sense.” I’m won- 
‘\ering if you've taken another look at the 
\ vossibility of some changes in terms of vaca- 
on that’s allowed based on good, long and 
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loyal service, and if you’ve also taken a look 
at the extension of time in termination 
notices in reference to the whole question of 
plant moves and so on. 

I think it was Mr. Armstrong who 
answered, also on December 6, that, yes, 
the question was one of the substantive 
matters being considered by the employment 
standards review committee. I’m wondering 
if one year later there’s been any action on 
any of those three particular reviews or if 
you've any further comments to make on 
them. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I can’t say that it’s at the 
stage yet where there’s been any policy 
arrived at, but those are certainly issues that 
have been put before me recently by the 
employment standards review committee for 
consideration. I still feel as I did a year ago 
that there is a lot of merit in your view 
that longevity of service should be related 
to an increasing period of vacation time. 

What were the other two issues you were 
talking about? 

Mr. Mackenzie: The question of distri- 
bution of tips and the question of the length 
of notices for plant closures, terminations 
and moves. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: We discussed the tip ques- 
tion a little earlier; Mr. Swartz was involved 
in it and indicated that part one of a broader 
study on tip distribution had been completed, 
the employer portion, and that we were now 
engaged in a review of 2,000 employees—if 
that’s the correct figure—to first of all see if 
their information is in tune with the informa- 
tion that’s been given us by employers and! to 
see the extent of the problem and any diffi- 
culties it’s creating. 

I understand there are individual problem 
areas, but we're trying to get a broader view 
of it. In the meantime I have met with in- 
dustry and labour representatives in the hos- 
pitality industry to review their problems and 
to discuss them with their counterparts. That’s 
where things stand at the moment. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Tip distribution, as you'll 
recognize from a number of discussions we've 
had, can have an adverse effect on a number 
of things, including the pay levels of other 
employees and the efforts to organize other 
employees. In my opinion, the fact that some 
of it can go to classifications such as cooks 
tends to undermine legitimate wage rates and 
negotiations. I think it is a matter that legiti- 
mately is a responsibility of the ministry and 
one of some concern. 

In all three of the comments on these three 
points, Mr. Minister, reference was made by 
yourself and Mr. Armstrong to the employ- 
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ment standards review committee or review 
package; the three items I raised here a year 
ago all have some validity. What’s happened 
to that employment standards review com- 
mittee or package? Were there any recom- 
mendations made by it? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: There have been no policy 
decisions arrived at as a result of any recom- 
mendations from that committee, 


Mr. Mackenzie: Is there any likelihood that 
a year from now well see some action on 
any of these points? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I would hope so. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I have two or three small 
matters. I have contacted Mr. Scott on these, 
but I raise them simply because I think they 
are also areas where there might well be 
some tightening up in employment standards. 
One of them deals with young lads who are 
involved in distributing flyers and the pay 
they receive. This first came to my attention 
forcefully when a father of one of the young 
lads pointed out that his son had worked 
with an outfit called Marret Distributing to 
deliver flyers, and was owed $8.04, 

I’m not getting much satisfaction, I can 
tell you, out of Mr. Drea or Mr. Grossman. 
I think all that’s happened really is that the 
one distributing firm has transferred to an- 
other. The same people who were in charge 
of Marret—or some of the same people—are 
now working, in this case, for Diamond Dis- 
tributing. The answer that was received when 
employment standards were contacted was 
that anything under $10 wouldn’t be handled 
by employment standards. 

I can understand that that is policy. You're 
getting down to pretty small figures. My 
simple argument is that a young lad who's 
gone out and distributed them and is legiti- 
mately owed the money should have recourse, 
because that $8, $9 or $10 to him may be as 
much as $40, $50, or $60 to somebody else. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: It’s a lot to him. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I’m wondering if there is 
any particular ministry policy on that that is 
official policy. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Scott, could you re- 
view that problem for us? 

Mr. J. R. Scott: The policy of the branch 
is to establish a cutoff with respect to claims— 
we're talking about adult claims—based on 
the cost of the investigation, where you're 
talking about $8 to $10 as a limit. Certainly 
that is not a rigid policy, by any means. Ex- 
ceptions do occur to that, particularly when 
youre faced with a claim from a young 
person, such as in this case here. The branch 


would act on his behalf. 
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The policy is there. An error occurred in) 
this case. The policy has been reaffirmed by | 
memo from myself to the field, and we'll be | 
looking at that. 1 

Mr. Mackenzie: In passing, I’m wondering | 
how much of an: example this is. I’m pleased 
to hear that it is being looked at. | 

I had the opportunity to address a touring | 
group of boy scouts that was in here just | 
two weeks ago, following their brief visit in 
the gallery, and I raised this as an example. | 
They asked me what are some of the things | 
that happen in terms of labour matters and I | 
just pointed it out as an example. Before we ‘ 
had finished the meeting, both through the | 
kids themselves and the teachers we had five 
out of a group of 43 scouts who had had 
exactly the same kind of experiences. I was | 
really amazed at the comments we got in the’ 
meeting with the boy scouts, ® 

I didn’t take down the details, but it indi- | 
cates to me there may be more than a fe 
I've had a couple of other cases involving ' 
flyer distribution. It appears to me that there | 
may be just a little bit of a—I don’t know) 
what you'd call it; I suppose ripoff is as good’ 
a word as any—ripoff of some young’ people’ 
in terms of these kinds of activities. I would) 
hope it’s something the ministry is trying to. 
keep on top of. 

I had another case that I’ve also brought) 
to Mr. Scott’s attention where a young lad 
came to me who was working at Black's | 
Cameras in Hamilton. He'd been there a year, 
and a half. My checking indicates that he was) 
pretty good as an employee. As a matter of | 
fact, he quit himself after a year and a half, | 
simply because he thought he was going to 
get—or maybe he had been led to believe he 
was going to get—the manager’s job in the' 
store, and didn’t, when it came open. He was | 
one of three salesmen in this particular store. 
[9:15] 7 4 
The situation—and I think it’s uncalled for— 
is simply that the monthly salary being paid | 
to the salesmen involved in the plant was) 
$665, plus a spiff commission on specific’ 
items—at least they called it a spiff—plus’ 
one-half of one per cent to be distributed 
among the three salesmen on total sales over. 
the course of a month. In the event that the’ 
sales topped 15 per cent above the same. 
month in the previous year, then one per 
cent was split among the sales staff of the, 
organization. iy 

The young lad who came to see me felt 
he’d been taken a bit in that while he re-) 
ceived hhis $665, and while he received his’ 
$25.38, which is the specific spiff on com 
mission he was entitled to—I should say he 











-worked until November 10 and this was for 
the month of October—he did not collect the 
$81 that he was entitled to as his share of 
the one-half of one per cent for the month 
,of October. The reason given—and I under- 
stand they can probably get away with it; 
\I think they shouldn’t be able to—was that 
| if he wasn’t working there when the cheque 
was issued for the commission he didn’t get 
|it, and that was company policy. He was 
certainly there, and took part of the sales, 
jnot only for the month of October, but 
jalmost for the first half of the month of 
| November. It really seems to me like a pretty 
. cheesy policy very frankly. 

| I don’t know whether we can do something 
{in a case like that. But it seems to me that 
jis really money that person earned, and it 
should be treated exactly the same. I’m 
wondering if there is some way this can be 
| looked at in terms of employment standards. 


_ Mr. J. R. Scott: The case had been as- 
‘signed for investigation before I got the 
letter from Mr. Mackenzie; he had con- 
\tacted me by telephone. What this will tum 
on is the terms of the contractual arrange- 
ment that exists between the firm and the 
claimant; that is, whether it’s clearly set out 
‘that lhe is entitled to the spiff or to the 
overriding commission, or no. 
| Hon. Mr. Elgie: What does “spiff” mean? 
__ Mr. Mackenzie: The specific commission 


} 


on the sales of certain items. 


| Mr. J. R. Scott: We'll have to determine 
that from talking to management. If they 
‘have a manual that applies, that governs 
their employee relations; I’ve asked to see 
a copy of that. J’ll just have to wait and see 
'what the investigation reveals, Mr. Minister. 





| 





Mr. Mackenzie: I guess my real question 

‘—and once again, I appreciate the action 
taken—is: If the salary is legitimate—which 
it obviously would be, if the specific com- 
mission is legitimate—those sales were also 
completed before the end of the month and 
should a company manual really be able to 
override due earnings of that employee? 
' Mr. J. R. Scott: We have the right to 
‘enforce the terms of the contractual arrange- 
ment. If that contractual arrangement states 
ithat a person must be in the employ of the 
‘employer at the time the commission is paid, 
and he is not in his employ, then you would 
hold that he is not entitled to receive the 
‘commission. That’s what we have to deter- 
mine from a detailed interview with the 
claimant and also from a thorough examina- 
tion of the company policy. 
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Mr. Mackenzie: I’m wondering if it’s not 
the time that we may consider that instead 
of why it is paid, that it has to be paid if 
it is earned while he is an employee of the 
company. I’m not sure just what kind of a 
change would have to be made, but it seems 
to me that the company manual—and I can’t 
disagree with what you're saying—is being 
used to cheat this employee out of $81. 
Maybe it’s all of them. It seems to me it’s 
grossly unfair. He obviously hasn’t collected 
any commission based on his first 10 days 
in November, but he sure earned all of 
that. The month was finished—it’s based on 
a monthly commission, as I understand—in 
October. It’s a loophole that should some- 
how or other be plugged legislatively is 
what I’m saying. 

Mr. Armstrong: I guess what Mr. Scott is 
saying is that it remains to be determined 
whether or not a loophole exists, because 
under the provisions of section 7 of the 
Employment Standards Act it is quite clear 
that the employer is under an obligation—as 
I read the section—to pay to the employee 
the wages, be they in form of salary or 
commission, in accordance with the contract 
of employment, oral or written. As I under- 
stand your answer, you are in the course 
of determining whether that contract or 
arrangement provided for the payment in 
the circumstances of this particular case. 


Mr. J. R. Scott: What bears on that is the 
definition of wages and also the section 
under which we would issue the order to 
collect wages. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I haven’t seen it, but I 
suppose youre going to get the managers” 
manual, The employee hadn’t had it read to 
him until he took it as far as he could go, 
which was the head of personnel of the 
Black’s Cameras chain, who supposedly read 
to him from the managers’ manual. He 
didn’t call it the company manual but the 
managers’ manual. It said they do not have 
to pay commission if the employee is not 
employed with them at the time the cheque 
is issued. It seems to me that shouldn't be 
allowed to prevent that payment. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: It is a question of how 
much we intrude into the contracts between 
willing negotiators. I would be happy to 
look at it. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I also wanted to raise 
another long-standing dispute centred once 
again on tips, although that’s not what 
bothers me particularly in this case. J am 
referring to the Dolores Raycroft case, which 
was also handed on to Mr. Scott. She was 
employed as a waitress at the Old Mill. 
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From checking on her background I find 
she had a long and good record as a 
waitress. I think there are some personality 
disputes involved in the current situation. 

I was interested in the $2.50 minimum 
wage, as they certainly haven’t gone above 
the minimum in that particular establish- 
ment and the share of tips which included 
specific payments of $1 a day to the bar- 
tender and 1.5 per cent of total sales to the 
busboys. But it wasn’t this particular ar- 
rangement that really threw me here; it was 
the fact that each waitress in this particular 
establishment is charged $5 for any bills she 
doesn’t turn in at the end of her shift. In 
this particular case the waitress was asked 
to drive a couple of employees home, which 
she did. She forgot to turn in the nine bills 
she had left, although she left them on the 
premises with her book and her records. 
When she realized she hadn’t turned them 
in she came back, which was a fair drive. 
She was told “tough luck” in effect and that 
she had to pay the $45—it was the same 
evening. She refused to pay it and that led 
to her no longer being called in. It was 
made pretty clear to her at the time that she 
wouldn’t be. 

I recognize that the local office was in- 
volved in this dispute and, according to the 
information I’m given, that an appointment 
was set up with the owner of the particular 
restaurant—they own other restaurants in 
town—with the suggestion that there might 
be work for her in another establishment, I 
don’t know what went on at that meeting, 
except that she was told she would get ex- 
cellent references, but another job offer was 
not made. 

That’s not the crux of the issue. As far 
as I’m concerned, the crux of the issue is 
whether or not requiring payment for un- 
turned-in bills is a proper practice. Further, 
I want to find out how tough they could be 
in that particular establishment on a Chargex 
charge that didn’t go through or where cus- 
tomers walked out-without paying. In both 
cases, I’m told, the employees are held re- 
sponsible in this particular restaurant. That 
is a further indication to me that the idea 
of the $2.50 minimum wage has one hell of 
a lot of flaws in it in terms of employees in 
the restaurant, hotel and entertainment 
industry. 

Mr. J. R. Scott: The practice Mr. Mac- 
kenzie refers to is not uncommon in a high 
quality place. It’s a means of controlling 
the slips the waitress uses in computing the 
charge. We should understand that there has 
to be some control placed on that. Without 
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this control there could be conversion, I 
guess, by the waitress that would be beyond | 
the control of management. | 
My problem is that the payment the em-. 
ployee makes is not shown as a deduction. 
in the wage record and, as such, a deduc- 
tion from the level of minimum wage. It is | 
paid from the tips that she has in her posses- 
sion. Their position, of course, is that if the” 
employees don’t pay the money they're asked | 
to pay, then they are not recalled. These are | 
waitresses who work on a call basis as a. 
rule. 
Mr. Mackenzie: I am wondering if part of 
the minister's review of the whole area of | 
tip distribution in the entertainment industry | 
is the question of these kinds of charges. I | 
gather they vary from establishment to estab- | 
lishment too. I suppose the good graces the 
waitress is or isn’t in, depending on what | 
kind of dispute she’s had with the maitre 
d’ or the supervisor or the owner of the 
restaurant, can influence just how severely | 
they’re dealt with. But I think that somebody © 
who has returned to be then told, “You owe | 
us the $45 regardless,” and to end up without | 
a job as a result is a pretty severe penalty — 
and a pretty lousy way to deal with people. . 
Mr. J. R. Scott: I would like to just say | 
this. We're not impressed with the manage- | 
ment of that place when a person is charged | 
$45 when they’ve returned and the slips are | 
not lost. As far as the branch is concerned, | 
we are in a position that I don’t believe we 
can do anything about it if it is money that 
is paid out of the tips of the person. E 
That is something that is going to be | 
looked at in the survey we're doing now. | 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: That is a practice were 
particlarly interested in; walkout is another | 
one. 
Mr. J. R. Scott: That’s right. We certainly | 
don’t agree with the walkout. That is strictly | 
a violation of the legislation at the present 
time. | 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: If the person’s charged, | 
yes. | 
Mr. Mackenzie: I wondered about that but | 
I wasn’t sure because I’ve had a number of © 
complaints about that, including this specific — 
restaurant again. Do we then take action? 
Mr. J. R. Scott: Yes, we do. 


Mr. Mackenzie: What happens to the em- | 
ployee? It’s always my concern where they | 
have a number of people on call-in because 
they only have to lay the complaint once or 
twice and then you wonder whether they're — 
called back in or not anyhow. | 



































































| Mr. J. R. Scott: It’s very hard to deal with 
that particular case without reviewing the 
name of somebody or identifying somebody 
lor having somebody identified. But certainly 
we don’t approve of the practice and the 
legislation presently doesn’t permit it. 

Mr. Mackenzie: My cynicism arises from 
the fact that the owner of this particular 
restaurant is probably the owner of the 
biggest establishments and certainly the 
biggest in contracting out for any number of 
functions and has another major restaurant 
in Hamilton. You really wonder just exactly 
how people get away with these things and 
why somebody who is at the top of the 
bloody trade seems to operate in this particu- 
lar fashion. I don’t know any other means 
of counteracting it than really tightening up 
some of the employment standards. 

_ Mr. Ziemba: Who is the owner, Bob? 

Mr. Mackenzie: For the moment, for other 
reasons, I'm going to drop it; I want to raise 
other matters. 

_ Mr. Chairman: Are you finished, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie? 

Mr. Mackenzie: There are a number of 
things I'd like to look at in employment 
standards, but I want to make it clear—I 
almost hate to do it; I don’t know if I'm 
getting somebody in trouble or not—I do 
have to say that I have received nothing 
but co-operation in the complaints that I’ve 
taised with the employment standards sec- 
tion. My problem there, as with some other 
sections of our ministry, is that I hope like 
hell you’re going to tighten up some of the 
lousy rules and regulations we're operating 
‘under; then they can be a little more effi- 
‘cient still in terms of some of the problems 
we have with people. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Take those kudos, Mr. 
Scott, and run. 

_ Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, in his lead- 
off the minister made a few comments to the 
committee members. I thad directed a ques- 
tion to him concerning the different opinions 
or views as to the hours of work in the 
province; it’s related as 40 hours a week 
‘and I guess 48 is a maximum. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Forty-four. 

Mr. Haggerty: Forty-four, maybe 48, and 
then 56, I guess, in the construction trades. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: It’s overtime after 44 
hours, 

Mr. Haggerty: But you can go as many 
ours as you want after that, can you not? 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Forty-eight is the 
maximum. 
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Mr. Haggerty: Nothing beyond 48 hours 
then? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: It’s voluntary after 48 
hours. 

Mr. Haggerty: In a number of cases in- 
dustry doesn’t apply that voluntary measure, 
though. As I mentioned before I’ve had a 
number of complaints about it and its in- 
terpretation. Where there is a union and the 
contract says 40 hours, does the union con- 
tract or does the provincial legislation super- 
sede the 40 hours a week? 

[9:30] 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: The union supersedes it. 


Mr. Haggerty: The 40 hours a week is 
binding? But is there not another question 
that management can request certain pro- 
visions that permits them to go beyond that? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Scott? 

Mr. J. R. Scott: The hours of eight a 
day and 48 a week can be exceeded under 
the terms of the permit that can be issued 
to the employer. Permits are issued in two 
forms. What we call the standard blue 
permit that I guess most employers in the 
province would hold authorizes overtime in 
the amount of 100 hours in excess of 48 for 
the year. 

Mr. Haggerty: For the year; that’s 100 
hours per year: 

Mr. J. R. Scott: And if the reasons are 
justified additional hours can be authorized 
in the form of a special permit that would 
extend the terms of the first permit: 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: That’s voluntary. 

Mr. J. R. Scott: The hours authorized 
under both those permits require the agree- 
ment of the employee to work those hours. 
He has the right to refuse based on a court 
case from the Supreme Court of Canada, 
commonly identified as the Galt Metal case. 


Mr. Haggerty: It has been brought to my 
attention that a number of companies per- 
haps coerce their employees—threaten them 
by saying, “If you don’t go on with it, the 
job will not be here.” 

In one particular case drawn to my atten- 
tion the company had posted on the bul- 
letin board, expecting every employee to 
read it, something saying “You are going to 
be working Sunday,” or, “You're going to be 
working Saturday and Sunday.” Of course, 
sometimes employees may have other com- 
mitments, but they are threatened that either 
they come in to work or the job will not be 
there; the employer will find someone else 
who wants to work. 

In some cases industry uses that to its 
advantage in the sense that they don’t have 
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to put on a third shift. They work the first 
ones around—what do they call it?—four 
shifts a week or something like that; longer 
hours than is necessary. i 

I suggest that if we are looking at encour- 
aging additional employment in Ontario per- 
haps 40 hours a week should be a standard. 
I remember going out on strike for 40 hours 
a week and it rather disappoints me that 
now we go beyond those 40 hours. I can 
name you industry after industry in the 
peninsula that is going this route without 
hiring additional personnel. 

When you make an agreement with an 
industry I suggest there should be some 
method or measure to provide that the em- 
ployees are informed of such an agreement, 
because many employees are not. Now I 
don’t even know if the unions are aware that 
there is an agreement signed between the 
Minister of Labour and management that 
they can extend the working hours. The em- 
ployee has some rights in this area and he 
should understand fully what the intent of 
the legislation is and how forcefully it can be 
implemented by management. 

Mr. J. R. Scott: If it is issued that permit 
is required to be posted; it states so on the 
permit. 

Mr. Haggerty: Has anybody in the min- 
istry ever checked this out to see that it’s 
done? In my day in industry I’ve often seen 
that the shop or factory act was put up, but 


that’s about the only thing you ever saw 
posted. 


Mr. J. R. Scott: In all honesty, I wouldn’t 
say that that’s a major part of our investiga- 
tion but certainly we do examine that. 

Mr. Haggerty: Where there is a union in 
an industry, do you notify the union that 
there is an agreement signed between the 
Minister of Labour and management? 

Mr. J. R. Scott: That there has been a 
permit issued, Mr. Haggerty? No, we do not, 
not for the standard blue permit; that’s not 
a practice or a policy. Where we think it’s 
necessary, if a special permit is issued we 
would consult in some instances with the 
union to see what their feelings are about it. 

Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, to the minis- 
ter, don’t you think it should be your re- 
sponsibility that the employees should be 
notified of this tooP That even their union 
should be notified of such an agreement? I 
think the employee is entitled to know that. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: The present policy is that 
you never notify, Mr. Scott? 


Mr. Haggerty: He said in some instances. 
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_ have that right to refuse. 


Mr. J. R. Scott: There are instances unde) 
the issuance of a special permit, Mr. Minis 
ter, where we would ask for the views of thi! 
union, but not in all cases, no, if they wen 
satisfied with the reasons that are provider 






















tion and keep in mind that the employee doe, 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think what Mr. Haggert: 
is driving at is, does the employee know hi 
has the right to refuse? That is the poin 
that he is making. 

Mr. J. R. Scott: 
yes. { 

Mr. Armstrong: Mr. Scott, you have the 
right under section 56 of the act to requir’ 
the employer to post, which you exercise. | 

Mr. J. R. Scott: Yes, it is required to be 
posted. | 

Mr. Armstrong: Yes. 

Mr. J. R. Scott: They have done that. 


Mr. Armstrong: Further, the suggestion 
Mr. Haggerty makes in respect to the em: 
ployer is that point concerning the employee 
who seeks to rely on his right to refuse t) 
work overtime. Section 57 of the act pro’ 
vides, in effect, that it is a statutory offence 
for an employer to dismiss or otherwise deai’ 
with an employee by way of discipline be-| 
cause the employee has sought the impor 
of the act. a | 

Mr. J. R. Scott: Yes, that is correct. 


Mr. Armstrong: So if that does occur, 
that would be a statutory offence by the’ 
employer under the act. Is that correct? | 


Mr. J. R. Scott: Yes, that is correct. 


Mr. Haggerty: I know of this one instance. 
I did contact Mr. Scott on it or somebody’ 
in the ministry there. They were a great 
help to me because I relayed the informa:-| 
tion to the person who was perhaps going 
to be dismissed. He took it to his union.) 
Well, then action was taken. : 

You cannot do this with employees.- This} 
business of putting a notice on the bulletin 
board hoping the employees will read it 
when the employees are saying “We are’ 
going to watch definitely because we have’ 
to punch this time clock.” They are going’ 
to bang that card out and get on their way. 
They are not going to take time to read it. 
So it was indicated to him through the’ 
ministry that they had to notify him, or’ 
ask him personally, if he wanted to work 
and that the foreman or supervisor should’ 
be doing that. Apparently it had just come) 
from the personnel manager who said: 
“This is it. You are working and that is it.’ 
q 


I believe they do, sir) 
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) As I have said, what caught my attention 
‘im some cases was where employees had 
? = ce Sa it. ae management had that perhaps a little better. 

} been rather tough on this particular issue. aI . wets 
(The information I have gathered tonight sg pet anus pm Y ae 
| would be certainly sent back to the unions oe nee ; ey ae He. Sa TAaey 
| saying ee this ate the 29: Ta ae of the Sine irate tenis: wa datblc eri 
}act an is is what t ini as sai rhe 

BR rnust- be law: e minister has said, and, boy, I will tell you your pay increase 
was fantastic there. You could take the rest 


of the week off and just work Saturday and 
Mr. McClellan: He hasn’t got a QC, has Sunday. 


i he? No. 


to you is that there could be areas here for 
additional employment, if you could control 


) Hon. Mr. Elgie: Or the deputy says it. 
if 


| ; Hon. Mr. Elgie: Now that you are not 

| - Hon. Mr. Elgie: Yes? working, you want it to be taken away. 

Mr. McClellan: He has, has he? Well, he ‘Mr. Haggerty: No, but I know that— 

| should tum it in. Pardon me? Mr. Wildman: Mr. Minister, where do 

| - Hon. Mr. Elgie: He turned it in for a they put the posting on here for members as 
while. to how many hours over the quota they 

| Mr. McClellan: Hopefully he earned it, work? 

did he? Hon. Mr. Elgie: Pll show you. It is in the 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Don’t we all? examining room. Step in. 

Mr. Mackenzie: No one earns a QC, you Mr. Haggerty: I truly believe there are 
how that. industries in the peninsula that are working 
rich. Mr. Eleie: Don’t ask. seven days a week and 10 hours a day and 


sah 12 hours a day. There could be extra jobs 
_ Mr. Haggerty: But has the ministry con- provided for persons in this particular area. 
_ sidered, though, looking at 40 hours a week? That would reduce our unemployment rolls. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: They are always review- Hon. Mr. Elgie: Certainly. Mr, Scott and 
‘ing the question of hours. There have been [| have talked about this many times. We 
'a variety of private members’ bills on the have met at least on one or two occasions 


issue, too, as you know. with industry about it. It is not an easy 
Mr. Mackenzie: Yes, but there have been problem to resolve. That is just a fact of life. 
lots of votes against private bills. They have at times suggested the option of 
| Mr. Haggerty: But even in the construction part-time permanent. 
- industry— Mr. J. R. Scott Yes, but that is not 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: The other thing you have acceptable. j 
to remember is that employment standards Hon. Mr. Elgie: That is not acceptable for 


| do not say this is what everybody must Some reason to the parties in the collective 
work. It is setting a minimum. Anybody is bargaining climate we have in this province. 
entitled to negotiate anything. Mr. J. R. Scott: It was turned down. 
Mr. Haggerty: That is right. I think if a Hon. Mr. Elgie: That is something I just 
person wanted to work 40 hours he should do not know the answer to. 
be able to negotiate that. Mr. Haggerty: Management puts forth 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: The Employment Stand- an argument on the other side by saying it 
| ards Act does not say that no one shall work will not put them on a specified shift. That 
less than that. would mean having to pay all their fringe 
: Mr. Haggerty: Yes. benefits and things like that, which is rather 


_ I think that i argument, We 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: It allows people to negoti- costly. I thi at Is a poor argu 


i 


| have to be looking to giving these youngsters 

_ate different arrangements. an opportunity to get into the work force 
Mr. Haggerty: Sitting as a member of the and be gainfully employed. 

"| select committee on Hydro, we have looked Mr. J. R. Scott: I was not impressed that 


at the costs of Ontario Hydro, and deliber- that was a major argument. I do not think 
ated about the overtime in the construction 44+ tumed up as a major thing on one of 


| industry. You begin to question whether @ the surveys we did. 


|) person can put in the time in a week in Hon. Mr. Elgie: What were the results of 
|| that type of employment then the next day that survey? 


|) do a good day’s work. The overtime is just , f 
fantastic in this field. All-I am suggesting Mr. J. R. Scott: I don’t know. 


i 
| } 
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Mr. Swartz: The results of surveys we 
have done in the past indicate that the im- 
pact of a 40-hour week would probably fall 
most ‘heavily on low-wage industries. It 
would impact on employees who are now 
working a fair amount more than the 40 
hours. Their standard hours would be re- 
duced and their earnings would be reduced. 
According to the people we have surveyed, 
it is possibly more likely that there would 
be an inducement to employers to try to in- 
crease their productivity by putting in 
labour-saving devices and thus push up pro- 
ductivity and reduce employment. It is not 
at all clear that by lowering hours, partic- 
ularly in some of those key lower-wage 
industries, one would increase employment. 

I do not really see it as a tool for increas- 
ing employment. It should also be under- 
stood that the 40-hour work week we have 
set as our recommended level is not supposed 
to be the average. We say we are not at the 
average; we are slightly behind the average. 
What we are saying is that anything beyond 
this has to be considered extra and, there- 
fore, compensation is required. 

What we are really saying is if the norm is 
40, then we are looking at a 44-hour rate, 
just to make sure no one is too far beyond 
what the norm is. If through negotiating and 
through establishing normal industrial rela- 
tions practices in industry the norm goes 
down to 35 hours a week, if our survey 
showed that I am sure there would be a fair 
argument to be made for reducing our hours 
from 44 down to some other level. I really 
do not see any evidence thus far to indicate 
there would be any realizable increase in 
employment: to be gained right now from 
reducing the hours. 

It is possible that that could be the case 
in certain industries, You gave the example 
of construction on Hydro projects. I am 
making a case in general rather than in 
application to specific projects. I would not 
dispute the issue in specific projects. We 
would have to look at them on a case-by- 
case basis. 


Mr. Ziemba: I have to ask you when you 
are going to do something about the plight 
of the building superintendents in this prov- 
ince. As you know, I have written to you 
about the situation that exists. All three 
dailies advertise for superintendents every 
day. They always advertise for a couple. 
While they are advertising for a couple, they 
are prepared to pay for only one person. 
What they are getting is a free employee. 
The wife ends up working for nothing as a 
free slave in situations like that. 
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I have written you about this, and you 
have sent me one of your under-review type 
of letters. I had thought you might attack 
it under the Ontario Human Rights Code. In 
other words, people are being discriminated — 
against because they are single. I phoned a 
number of these employers and told them I 
was an experienced superintendent but when — 
they found out I was separated they weren’t — 
interested in hiring me. So here I was, an 
example of what is going on out there. 
[9:45] 

Not only that, but when they do hire 
these superintendents they pay them about 
$700 a month, plus their free apartment. It 
ends up that they are working about 100 
hours a week for that money and their wives 
are working 100 hours a week for free. The 
wife is on call all day long for people who 
want to rent; she is expected to look after 
the lobby; she gives information to people 
who come to the door, there is always some- 
body coming to the door; and they are open 
for business until 11 or 12 p.m. most nights — 
collecting rents and dealing with other — 
matters. ¥ 

I do not think it is good enough to say — 
you are going to look into this some time. — 
There is a real problem out there and it — 
is getting worse, with unemployment going — 
up. I cannot imagine why you would allow 
that kind of exploitation to go on. a 

The other thing I found a problem is — 
getting these workers organized. I talked to — 
local 183 of the labourers union and they : 
say it is difficult to get these people organiz- 

, 
















ed as bargaining units because they make | 
sure in the contract that the employer is — 
employing one person and paying for one 
person and the wife is free to get a job — 
or stay home and do nothing. That is as 
it should be. But because it is a bargaining — 
unit of one, how do you get 55 per cent of — 
a bargaining unit of one? It is almost im- i 
possible to get them certified. 






Mr. W. Newman: You wouldn't under- 
stand that. 

Mr. Ziemba: Mr. Chairman, I am not — 
going to go on, but I just want to tell you 
that even after they are certified, there is — 
no guarantee that the exploitation will stop. — 
I am sure you have friends, Mr. Minister, 
who might have bought one of these MURBs 
at Harbour Square. You see them advertised — 
in the Globe and Mail, “Invest in a MURB 
and avoid paying your income tax.” You get 
these beautiful units which are guaranteed — 
to double in value in five years. Instead of — 
paying $100,000 to the federal government 
you can put it into that apartment and let ~ 
























your tenant pay it off for you. It is a way 
of chiselling the income tax. But these same 
people who chisel our income tax and buy 
‘these MURBs are also chiselling their super- 
intendents, the people who work for them 
and clean up after them. 

_ Do you realize that when their contract 
came up for renewal, the management board 
of Harbour Square offered the union 10 per 
cent less than the employees were getting 
under the old contract? You see why they 
are doing that? And they defied the union 
to go on strike. They said: “In one hour we 
can get a line of scabs from here to College 
Street to replace your union men. Just go 
on strike, we defy you to.” Of course 
the union just walked out at that point. 
But what can they do when this kind of 
situation existsP When you have a two for 
one deal going on in this province, surely 
to God you can bring in legislation that will 
prohibit an employer from insisting on two 
people for the price of one. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: As I said in my response 
to you, we are exploring some possibilities. 
‘John, have you any comments on it? 

| Mr. J. R. Scott: It is part of the review 
package, sir, and I have one comment to 
‘make. On problems under this legislation 
jin various areas you will get letters, you will 
)get claims, et cetera. In this particular area, 
we are the recipient of very, very, very 
‘few claims. I cannot remember when we 
last received one in the branch from an 
‘apartment superintendent. 

| Mr. Ziemba: They are afraid to complain, 
because the miserable jobs they have are 
still jobs and they don’t want to Jose them. 
_ Mr. W. Newman: That is not necessarily 
sO. I have been involved personally and 
that is not necessarily so. 

_ Mr. J. R. Scott: I am only remarking that 
‘there is a dearth of claims placed with the 
‘branch. We just do not receive them. 
Whether that indicates that there is a lack 
of problems or whether— 

Mr. Ziemba: Why don’t you open up the 
paper and take a look at the numbers of ads 
that are advertising for couples? They will 
tell you right up front they are only paying 
‘for one person, yet they want two people 

there. | 
Mr. J. R. Scott: Yes. 


) Mr. Ziemba: I found out; I phoned them. 
Just pick up the phone and give them a 
call and find out for yourself. 

_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: That issue is also before 
the Ontario Human Rights Commission, isn’t 
it? 
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Mr. Ziemba: Damned right it is, but it is 
not good enough to say it is under review. 
That is a mealy-mouthed answer, Mr. Min- 
ister. I would like to get some action and 
get it now. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I can only repeat that 
we are looking at it. 


Mr. Wildman: The minister will recall 
that not long after he was appointed I wrote 
him regarding a very serious matter that 
related to employees working for construc- 
tion companies in my area building high- 
ways on government contracts. As the minis- 
ter knows, when the contract is signed by 
MTC, part of the establishing of that con- 
tract is determining the rates of pay to 
be paid to various classifications of em- 
ployees. Those rates are posted. 

I had a number of complaints in regard 
to one company where the posting was done 
but they were not getting paid as much; 
there was a significant difference between 
what they were actually getting paid and 
what they were supposed to be paid accord- 
ing to the MTC contract. I want to say that 
I appreciated the quick response I got from 
you after a couple of letters on that partic- 
ular case. The company had to pay retro- 
actively all of its employees the difference 
between what they were supposed to ‘have 
been paid and what they were actually being 
paid on that contract. 

Unfortunately, I found out, subsequent to 
the contract being completed, that even after 
they were informed by the ministry that they 
had to pay the difference, they only paid 
part of the difference. They never paid 
the full difference. Because these employees 
were unorganized, they were not members 
of a union, they were afraid to complain any 
further. 

As a matter of fact, I understand that this 
was not an unuusal thing in that particular 
company. They had a large number of MTC 
contracts and apparently this is a pretty well 
standard approach in terms of their paying 
their employees. The employees haven't com- 
plained very often. The first person to com- 
plain was a student who was not worried 
about having this as a permanent job. Un- 
fortunately for him, I found out that the act 
did not apply to him, so even when action 
was taken by the ministry this poor guy 
didn’t get anything out of it. 

What I would like to know is what follow- 
up the ministry does to ensure that, when 
this kind of thing is discovered, the changes 
that are required are actually carried out. I 
would like to ask that first and then I have a 
couple of other questions here. 
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Mr. J. R. Scott: I think what Mr. Wildman 
is referring to is where we permit an em- 
ployer to pay directly to the employee, or to 
settle the amount that is owed by the 
employer to the employees. 

Mr. Wildman: Yes. 


Mr. J. R. Scott I gather in this particular 
instance the full amount was not paid to 
them. We do post-audits on that particular 
situation; they are what we call self-audit 
pay directs. They are authorized and we do 
check out a percentage of those to ascertain 
whether the employer has carried through on 
his agreement to make that payment. We 
certainly do not do every one of them. 

We have two or three ways of doing it. 
We advise the employee that he will be 
getting something from his employer. We ask 
him to advise us if he does not. We certainly 
do not approve of anybody not receiving 
what they are entitled to and if we know 
about it we will do a full and detailed audit 
by the officer if that has happened. 

I don’t know what this particular case is, 
Mr. Wildman. I cannot remember. 


Mr. Wildman: I wrote two or three letters 
to the minister about it, so you have it on 
record. It wasn’t until after the contract was 
complete that I found out they hadn’t paid 
the difference they were supposed to pay. 

But my concern is this. In these partic- 
ular cases, we are not talking about any 
penny-ante little contract. We are talking 
about big contracts. A lot of taxpayers’ money 
is being paid out. The tendering process is 
carried out on such a basis that part of that 
tender is based on how much is going to be 
paid the employees per hour. 

It really bothers me, if indeed a company 
is going to make a little extra money—per- 
centage-wise it is probably only a little bit— 
on a contract like this by debiting from what 
they are supposed to be paying to their 
employees and, frankly, just flouting the 
regulations. 

I would like to know, secondly, does this 
ministry, or does the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications, since most of the 
contracts I am talking about deal with MTC, 
do anything to check whether their contracts 
are being carried out the way they are sup- 
posed to be carried out? 


Mr. Armstrong: I presume, Mr. Scott, that 
an employee under a contract with govern- 
ment has available to him his rights under 
the Employment Standards Act to come to 
you and insist upon the payment of wages to 
which he is entitled. I guess the question 
Mr. Wildman is asking is whether the em- 
ployer who is bound by the fair wage 
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schedule is subject to the act and whether or 
not you do receive complaints and monitor to 
determine whether payments are being made. 


Mr. J. R. Scott: Our authority would be to” 
adjust the wages to the proper level. 
Whether the employer could be penalized 
because he has not lived up to the terms of 
his contract, that could be a matter for 
MTC, 


Mr. Wildman: Do you know if they check 
it out? | 

Mr. J. R. Scott: Yes, I believe they do, if 
if is brought to their attention that there are 
problems with the employer on the contract. 
They have a rating system they apply to 
contractors, and there would be various 
means. 


Mr. Wildman: All right. Can I say this? 
Mr. J. R. Scott: I don’t get involved. . 


Mr. Wildman: In response to the state- 
ment of the deputy minister, I frankly think 
that is a ridiculous statement when you are 
talking about unorganized workers. These 
guys were so intimidated they got a student 
to come to see me because he didn’t need 
the job. Every one of them I talked to was — 
scared to death that if they were found out, 
they would not be on the next job when this” 
one was completed. That company is tum-— 
ing out another MTC job now; the men 
were scared to death that once their con-— 
tract was up that year, forget it. They 
would go on their regular unemployment in-_ 
surance in the winter, as they usually do. 
They would come off it in the spring and 
they would not be hired if it was found 
that they had complained to you people. So 
they complained to me, and they complained — 
to me initially through a student. That is 
how intimidated they were. It is great to say — 
they have their rights. You cannot eat your 
rights. 


Mr. J. R. Scott: I want to make it clear 
that we do not authorize the self-audit pay 
direct easily. We do not just say, “Go ahead 
and do it.’ We must be satisfied in our 
minds that we have reasonable proof the — 
employer will live up to the terms of what 
we have authorized him to do. Certainly if 
it is brought to our knowledge on a sub- 
sequent visit that this employer has been — 
guilty of a misdemeanor or a contravention — 
of his agreement, we would not in the 
future authorize any further self-audits for 
that person. The branch would do the audit. 

Now why do we do this kind of an audit? - 
It is a work load situation with us, sir. If 
we had to carry out a full and detailed audit — 
each and every time we have a claim, we are 
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lust not equipped to handle that kind of a 
work load. Therefore, we enlist the assistance 
of the employer to settle the problem, which 
s good. It is good PR for him to settle the 
xroblem between himself and his employees. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: If you have reason to 
yelieve he won’t, then you audit. 
_ Mr. J. R. Scott: That is right. We do. We 
sertainly do. 
_ Mr. Wildman: I have no way of checking 
this, but I was told unofficially by one of 
he employees that when the contract was 
wer and the guy went and complained and 
aid, “I didn’t get paid what we were sup- 
posed to get paid,” he was told by one of 
rour people, “We have done all we can 
or you.” 
_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: That is not true, though. 
| Mr. Wildman: That employee is not work- 
on the next contract. When you are 
alking about unorganized workers, they are 
iot going to come and complain. They 
vould not complain to you in the first place. 
[hey would only complain to me through 
1 student, who did not need the job the next 
rear. Unfortunately for the poor guy he 
lidn’t get anything because he was a student. 
I find it really distasteful that a company 
would try to make a little extra profit on a 
bublic contract and taxpayers’ money by 
this kind of exploitation. When they are 
fold by the ministry they are not living up 
to their obligations and they have to make 
up the difference, they do not make up the 
ull difference and the guys are so intimi- 
lated at that time they won't complain 
gain. When they came and told me and I 
said I would go back to the minister, they 
said: “No, don’t do that. We need the job 
aext year.” 
10:00] 
| Hon. Mr. Elgie: First of all, the statement 
that there is nothing more we can do is 
wrong. There is more we can do. Secondly, 
Mr. Scott has gone over the self-auditing 
and the need for us to step in if we have 
reason to believe that the self-auditing situa- 
tion isn’t working. I think we are acting in 
yood faith in the whole effort. 
_ Mr. Wildman: I am not accusing you of 
Mot acting. I was reacting to the deputy 
minister’s response. When you have people 
‘who are this intimidated, what good is it 
to say they hhave their rights, unless you have 
somebody who has enough guts to say, “Tl 
take the risk of losing my job?” 
Mr. Armstrong: I asked the director two 
questions in the particular situation you 
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describe. I asked whether it was open to 
the employee to complain, and secondly, 
whether the branch audited. 

I don’t know how you take exception 
to those two questions. He answered. 


Mr. Wildman: It is open to him to com- 
plain, except that if he is scared of losing 
his job, he is not going to complain. 

Mr. Armstrong: That is a further com- 
ment, and that’s a fair comment for you 
to make. I may not disagree with it. I 
simply point out the act further provides 
that if he is discriminated against and dis- 
ciplined because he has made a complaint, 
that is a statutory offence, punishable on 
summary conviction. 

I would simply ask you what more do 
you expect to be done by way of statute? 
We have identified a problem. How is it 
to be solved? 

Mr. Wildman: I am suggesting—and may- 
be you do it already; I think you have 
indicated you may do it already—if you do 
spot checks on these various contracts it 
might help, especially in unorganized com- 
panies, because I am sure the unions are 
watching it where they are organized. It 
would certainly help to do spot checks on 
public contracts with taxpayers’ money to 
make sure they are living up to what they 
should be. 

I want to point out that those who be- 
lieve they have been “disciplined” were not 
disciplined in the sense they lost their jobs. 
They just didn’t get a job the next year 
with that company. 

Mr. McClellan: I want to ask a couple of 
questions about the minimum wage. I as- 
sume this is the appropriate place to do it. 
I won’t get into the rhetorical arguments. 
You know our position on Ontario’s minimum 
wage. It is miserably inadequate. 

What I want to ask you is what work is 
in progress within the ministry around re- 
viewing the minimum wage? How do you 
go about structuring that work within the 
ministry? Who does the work? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: At the present time the 
research division is involved in a study with 
the—Jerry, correct me if I am wrong—Insti- 
tute for Research on Public Policy and the 
Canadian economic council, on the question 
of minimum wage. 

Mr. Swartz: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Do you want to describe 
that and tell us what the study involves? 


Mr. McClellan: I don’t want to spend too 
much time on it. 
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Mr. Swartz: I can tell you basically the 
findings of it. There is a study that we par- 
ticipated in to a limited extent with the 
Economic Council of Canada and the Ca- 
nadian Institute for Research on Public 
Policy. It was conducted by two professors 
at Carleton University, Professors West and 
McKee. It is a review of minimum wage 
information all across North America. 

Basically, their finding is that minimum 
wages, in the historic context and recently 
as well, have been inflationary and have 
caused unemloyment. I don’t agree with 
those studies. When I say I don’t agree, I 
don’t agree with those findings on a pro- 
fessional basis. 

I think this major study which was con- 
ducted by the economic council is deficient. 
It is inadequate and it is a misinterpretation 
of real-world data. We have set up some 
work to show up some of the inadequacies. 

They are basing their findings primarily 
on econometric modelling and econometric 
studies. I could take more time, more detail 
to show you what is wrong with that. 

We were hoping when this was done— 
this was supposed to be the study in Canada 
—that it really would be much more reveal- 
ing on the use of minimum wage and what 
can be done with it. As I say, I am very 
disappointed, both in the results and in the 
way the study was conducted. 

I would refer you to some material, very 
recent stuff produced in the United States 
on the minimum wage. I can give you those 
details. It is by Sar Levitan and Richard 
Belous, their minimum wage studies. They 
have pretty much the opposite conclusions. 

The minimum wage surveys we have con- 
ducted—and we are doing another wages 
survey now, which will be completed early 
next year—show that, generally speaking, 
minimum wages, including minimum wages 
in Ontario too, have not been inflationary, 
nor have they created any substantial un- 
employment. There are some disemployment 
or unemployment effects, but in the aggre- 
gate the minimum wage has not been a bad 
thing, as this major study by the council 
seems to be implying. 

Mr. McClellan: Do you have any basic 
demographic data about the number of 
people who work in minimum-wage jobs in 
Ontario and the patterns of minimum-wage 
employment by industrial sector? 

Mr. Swartz: We are doing a survey of 
wages, hours of work and labour standards 
now to obtain data of just this nature. The 
previous such analysis, which we did in 1975 
is getting pretty much out of date. We had 


over 4,000 responses from establishments in) 
large and small industries. I think we will 
be able to get out some material in report! 
form in a couple of months. | 

Mr. McClellan: I wouldn’t mind seeing, 
that when it is available. When do vai 
intend to raise the minimum wage? 4 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: As soon as we have. 
availed ourselves of the Economic Council | 
of Canada study. From comments Mr. Swa 
has made, he is gathering that together, 
comparing and giving me the information) 
on the United States studies and the results | 
of his own survey of wages. Then I will be: 
preparing some recommendations on it. 


Mr. Ziemba: When exactly will that be? ! 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I can’t say that. Mr. 
Swartz has indicated it will be one or two 
months before he is ready. 


Mr. W. Newman: I have a couple of 
questions. We talked about the minimum) 
wage. I don’t know if it comes under this 
vote or not, but one of the things that does 
concern me about the minimum wage is that 
in the industria] sector it may have certain ; 
ramifications. I have to look at it too from: 
the agricultural and other sectors where’ 
certain people may want to work part-time) 
or put a few hours in here or there to make 
a few dollars on a part-time basis. ; 

If these companies or these plants or thes 
agricultural operations have to pay the full 
minimum ‘wage for people who perhaps are 
inexperienced, but are looking to make a few. 
dollars in many cases—I am not talking about 
full-time people—and if the minimum wage’ 
gets to the point of no return then they’ 
won't be able to afford to hire these people. ! 
There are a lot of people in this province, 
who are prepared to work part-time, picking) 
apples or mushrooms or whatever it may be, / 
for a few dollars each week to supplement / 
their income. If the minimum wage gets to’ 
the level where they just can’t afford to hire! 
these people, where do we go from there? | 

My second concern is that we are now’ 
finding in this province and in Canada, be-‘ 
lieve it or not, that people are now saying,” 
“Tl work for less money as long as I get 
cash.” Those are two serious problems bi 
are facing in this country today. I see these 
problems arising as a working man myself,’ 
not as a politician, because a politician won't ' 
understand that. 7] 

I can give you three or four examples I. 
have dealt with in the last two weeks of: 
married women who are quite prepared to’ 
work for the minimum wage to make a few” 
extra dollars. If we get to that point where’ 
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iu 
he minimum wage gets too high and these 
bompanies or these farmers or whatever it 
may be just can’t afford to pay this sort of 
money, where do we go? 
} I think it is coming about today across 
this province and across this country where 
rou say, “Look, if you pay me cash I will 
work for less money.” A very unfair question 
maybe to you, sir, but a fair question as far 
1s I can see as to what is happening in this 
province and in this country is what about 
hose people who say, “If you pay me cash, 
‘ will do it for less,” or, “If you just pay me 
he minimum wage, that’s fine”? 
' If the minimum wage gets too high, where 
lo we go to worry about jobs for people who 
nt to work part-time? I am not talking 
ibout full-time workers, as you were talking 
ibout. I think that is a different situation. 
[Those people who work on a part-time basis 
nave tried to make a few extra bucks. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think we have heard 
rom Mr. Swartz that there are some con- 
radictory studies. The Canadian economic 
vouncil was suggesting that the minimum 
wage is inflationary. I don't know if that 
ferred to part-time as well as full-time 
xeople. Does it, Jerry? 

_ Mr. Swartz: They are really just looking at 
he level of minimum wages, Mr. Minister. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: But no differentiation. 

_ Mr. Swartz: No differentiation. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: The United States studies 
0 which he referred were just the reverse. 
They have found that they aren’t inflation- 
jwry. These Amercan studies indicate just the 
ypposite, that minimum wage is not an in- 
Hationary tool. I don’t know what the answer 
js, but that is what we are trying to deter- 
ine before we reach any policy decision 
Bat. 
| Mr. Lane: Supplementary Mr. Chairman: 
Staying on the same matter, there are a lot 
sf marginal businesses in small villages and 
towns and in the province’s rural areas. The 
ninimum wage really hurts them, not helps 
hem. What the employer does is say, “I’m 
orry, Mac, I can’t keep you for 40 hours a 
veek. I can just keep you for 35.” The small 
yusiness employer can spend only so many 
Jollars to have his work done. In actual fact 
we are hurting everybody. It is very well for 
you fellows who live in the big metropolitan 
ireas to say that it is an unfair wage. I am 
ure my friends in Algoma would agree with 
ne. There are tourist operators, small garage 
yperators and there are little store operators. 
y wife is one of them. She can’t afford to 
ure anybody for more than the minimum 
vage because she doesn’t make that much 
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money. If she can hire people for minimum 
wage, as my friend has said, and they work 
20 hours a week and receive the minimum 
wage, they are happy. It supplements their 
income There are two sides to the story 

Hours are being chopped even with full- 
time people. I know a garage in my home 
town. They told me the last time the mini- 
mum wage was raised he just cut the guys 
off four hours a week He said he couldn’t 
afford to pay them. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Certainly we hear that 
from a lot of small restaurants and _ tourists 
operators in rural areas. 

Mr. W. Newman: Farmers, too. 


Mr. Wildman: As my friend from Mani- 
toulin said, it is certainly true that in the 
rural areas and along the North Shore in my 
riding there are a lot of marginal busi- 
nesses, and because of the failure of this 
government to develop any kind of an indus- 
trial strategy for northern Ontario— 


Interjections. 


Mr. Lane: This has nothing to do with the 
government, my friend. Now listen, if you 
were a member for Algoma you would speak 
up for the people of Algoma. 


Mr. Wildman: I am. You haven’t provided 
any jobs on the North Shore in the last 36 
years. 


Mr. Lane: I have done a hell of a lot more 
than you have, sir. I know my people. Speak 
for the people and not for the party, for 
heaven’s sakel 


Interjections. 

Mr. Chairman: I think we have had all 
the discussion we need. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Chairman, one quick 
question. Under the employment standards 
review package you are talking about, are 
you taking a look at the exemptions from 
employment standards? We made the case 
long ago for domestics. I have been sur- 
prised by the number of letters I have re- 
ceived dealing with pharmacists who are 
working for a chain—it was IDA in two of 
the examples. They find they are not cov- 
ered under the legislation and they feel they 
should be. The wages are not all that good. 
There are fewer single practitioners now, 
they are more and more becoming involved 
with a chain. 

Surprisingly enough I have had_ letters 
from Jaw students, from dentistry employees 
and from accountants in training who have 
all pointed out they are working a pretty full 
shift for various firms. All are exempted from 
the provisions of employment standards and 
have raised their concerns with me. Is that 
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part of your review of the employment 
standards package? 
[10:15] 

Mr. J. R. Scott: When we review legisla- 
tion, Mr. Minister, we also review the ex- 
emptions that exist. We went through that 
extensively in 1974. 


Mr. Mackenzie: With the growth of the 
number of operations— 


Mr. J. R. Scott: We have again looked at 
a number of these. I don’t know if we have 
covered them in their entirety, but we got 
engaged in that again to review the exemp- 
tions that are in the legislation. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I would like a look taken 
at some of these in view of the growth of 
operations such as the chain drugstores, and 
so on. 


Vote 2405 agreed to. 

On vote 2406, Ontario manpower co-ordi- 
nating committee program: 

Mr. Van Horne: Mr, Chairman, could I 
defer to my elder from the New Democratic 
Party? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Before that, may I just— 


Mr. Van Horne: I may come back to it, 
but he told me— 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: May I take this oppor- 
tunity, with this unruly mob, Mr. Chairman, 
to introduce the chairman of the Ontario 
Manpower Commission, Mr. Don Pollock? 
Mr. Pollock, I want you to feel that you are 
in comfortable hands in this great democracy 
we live in. You can relax. 


Mr. Van Horne: 
than complete control. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Is it true that Mr. Pollock 
is buying supper for us after this affair is 
over? He tells me he is so excited with 
democracy in action he doesn’t know if he 
can stand a meal, but— 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Lane. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, I am interested 
in finding out how the minister is making 
the native people aware of manpower pro- 
grams in Ontario. I happen to have eight 
Indian reserves in my riding. These people 
would like to continue to live on the re- 
serves; they would like to continue to work 
their own shifts, so to speak—in other words, 
not to have to punch a clock and be part of 
a union organization. Some of them are and 
that is their privilege, but some of them 
don’t want to be. 

In most cases we find these reserves are 
in the heart of a timberland some place 


But in something less 
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where a large timber company has licences - 
for all the wood in the surrounding areé 
The result is that wood is being harvested 
by people who are members of a unio 
and are working for the company and the ~ 
native people find themselves completely out | 
in the cold. I am just wondering how we | 
cope with this situation and what kind of 
mechanics we have to make them aware of. 
the jobs that are available to them. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Pollock may elaborate 
later but in addition to the regular media | 
communications process, community colleges | 
advertise their programs among the native 
people. In particular, they have an annual 
publication, Horizons, that is distributed t 
native people. | 
The native community branch of the Mit ni 
istry of Culture and Recreation published a 
brochure in July describing its activities and | 
outlining the small business development | 
program, funding support, et cetera, which | 
again was distributed to our native ‘populll a- 
tion. ' 
You will recall that there has been a 
community employment strategy study go r 
on. One of those was in, I think, Big Tro 
which is an Indian reserve. The Onta 
manpower co-ordinating committee has m 
its presence known through that study. | 
There was a combined federal aad pro- 
vincial publication, Employment Oppor 
ties for Ontario Youth, published last sum 
which was distributed widely, including to 
our native youth, and the Ministry of 
Northern Affairs has had an information ser- | 
vice available for native people. In addition, 
you will recall, I think it was this year that’ 
a cabinet committee on native affairs ras 
established to try and further enhances our | 
capacity to provide information. | 
Mr. Pollock, do you have any other) 
comments? i 
Mr. Pollock: No, I don’t. a | 
Mr. Van Horne: Excuse me, could I ask) 
for clarification on that? You started by) 
saying “in addition to the media process. — 
I have to assume from that that you 
telling us that television and radio are bot 
used to pass on the message. Then you fol- 
lowed up in the latter part of your com-) 
ments by saying this is made known to the” 
native students. es 
How? Through the education process? S. 
it taught to them, or given to them in bre 
chure form in their classroom? Is it po ted 
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that it is just possible that some of this 
process is not being very effective. If I am 
mot reading it right, can you tell us whether 
you have a very effective information pro- 
fe am? 

| Hon. Mr. Elgie: I am afraid I can’t com- 
ment on the effectiveness. Mr. Pollock, have 
you had a chance in your commission to deal 
with the issue? 

Mr. Pollock: No, I haven’t. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I can say the community 

lcolleges advise us they advertise their pro- 
grams, including specific native studies pro- 
grams, among native people and that they 
make major efforts to carry their programs 
to small northern communities. 
_-Mr. Van Horne: But they don’t tell you 
‘how. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: I am simply reading from 
the information provided for me. 

Mr. Lane: In the reserve areas the labour 
force seems to rely heavily on the chief of 
council for where to go to get work and 
for information generally. It seems to me 
there should be some kind of a program 
whereby we are able to advise the authori- 
ties in these reserves of what the opportuni- 
‘ties are, rather than to try to advise the 
individual. I don’t think the individual, as 
‘Mr. Van Horne has said, fully appreciates 
what has been said to him, not because he 
‘doesn’t understand it, but because tradi- 
tionally he goes to his chief and to council 
‘to see where he can make a few bucks. 
| I am concerned there are opportunities 
being lost because they are not aware of 
them. I just wish there was some more 
effective way by which we could reach those 
\people who really do want to earn a dollar, 
but don’t know really where the jobs are. 
__ Mr. Van Horne: I want to go back to the 
point I was pursuing, along with the member 
for Algoma-Manitoulin, and ask the min- 
Vister if he could provide us with more in- 
formation. What he is reading to us is, I 
am sure, the intent of the ministry in provid- 
‘ing information. But from my experience in 
the educational process and from my involve- 
ment with government, I would submit that 
what you say should be happening and what 
in fact is happening are not one and the 
‘same. Further, the message doesn’t always 
get through. I would like you to find out 
‘if you are satisfied the message is getting 

through. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Pollock, do you have 
‘a comment on that? 

Mr. Pollock: As you have indicated, there 
are several communication devices and we 











could ensure those are going to the chief. 
I know the one from the annual publication 
you referred to, from Colleges and Univer- 
sities, is going to the chief of each band. It 
outlines the programs that are available at 
the colleges. We could determine specifically 
what mailings are going out to cover the 
programs in question. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Whether it is to evaluate 
how effective it is, it is a communication 
program. 

Mr. Pollock: I think all we could do 
would ‘be to determine that they were going 
to the chiefs. We assume, by Mr. Lane’s 
comment, that they would be disseminated 
once they got to the reserve. We could cer- 
tainly get a listing of the information that 
has been sent out on a regular basis. 

Mr. Lane: I would certainly appreciate it. 
These people really do want to work and 
want more or less to work their own shift, I 
would think. They don’t necessarily want to 
be bound by nine to five hours or something 
else. They want to make a living and not be 
dependent on welfare for income. Unfortu- 
nately, in many cases when I talk to them 
about why they didn’t apply here or there 
for a job, they have said they didn’t know 
the job was there. 

I just wish there was some way of making 
our mechanism more effective for these 
people. I brought this matter up with 
Natural Resources a few years ago because, 
after travelling through the far north part of 
the province, I found it is even more ap- 
parent in that area than it is in my riding. 
Large timber companies have a licence for 
all of the wood in the area and there is just 
nothing for them to do, so to speak. 

With new licences being issued to new 
companies, it means it is possible for certain 
types of timber to be available to Indian 
bands to produce wood in some areas by 
their own effort. I think that has helped to 
solve the problem there. In my particular 
area in Manitoulin there is no crown land. 
They have to depend on picking tobacco or 
planting trees or whatever else may be com- 
ing up. It just seems they are not fully aware 
of the opportunities. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: We will provide you with 
all of the information we can gather, and 
Mr. Van Horne too. 

Mr. Lane: Thank you very much. 

Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Chairman, it would 
seem my lot in life is to ask the last question 
each evening at 10:30 or 10:28. Let me 
leave this with you, with the preamble that 
tomorrow morning I must be with people 
from my community, because the city of 
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London private bill is on at 10 am., so I 
will have to absent myself from these esti- 
mates for half an hour or so. I will return 
to them, hopefully to come back to this 
thing, which is a pet of mine. 

I would leave this with you. I did take 
the opportunity to visit Mr. Pollock earlier in 
this fall of this year, along with a member 
of our research department, and found him 
to be informative and cordial. Further to 
our visit, I appreciate the report he has sent 
to us—the manpower requirements and hir- 
ing plans of Ontario employers, et cetera. 

The note accompanying the report is dated 
November 20. In the last sentence of his 
letter he says, “In addition, I am sending 
copies of this report to all provincial minis- 
ters with manpower responsibilities; the 
presidents of colleges of applied arts and 
technology; to the directors of education of 
the school boards; and to the community in- 
dustrial training committees, so that they 
may begin taking appropriate action.” 

That intent and that kind of suggestion 
is good. But I have to ask you again, as I 
come back to the theme of liaison between 
ministries of government—we look here, at 
the last sentence, and see at least the Min- 
istry of Labour and the Ministry of Colleges 
and Universities, and the Ministry of Edu- 
cation tied into this process—are we going 
to leave what is being done here, and pos- 
sibly the follow-up to it, to chance? Who 
or what is the co-ordinating agency? I ask 
that in a half-rhetorical sense, going back 
to the speech from the throne which suggests 
to me that you are the one who should 
be directing, if in fact we are looking at a 
new empasis on labour and manpower. 

I would then ask you the rather broad 
question, what are your plans flowing out 
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of this? Or even beyond that, what is hap. 
pening to co-ordinate it? It is a critical ques 
tion in so far as Ontario labour-manpowel 
education is concerned. ; 

What are the plans of this government ta 
bring together the needs, on the one hand, 
and the supply, on the other, so that we 
may best utilize the skills and the talents of 
the people in Ontario, and the young people 
in Ontario to meet the needs and require- 
ments of industry in Ontario? This is critical. 

I would suggest that I have gone over 
time, I may just stop at that point and ask 
if you could take that under advisement, 
rather than try to go into depth on it now, 
and give us some— 

Mr. Chairman: The committee has only 
tomorrow before noon, the last three hours, 
and I would suggest that since Mr. Van 
Horne will be absent, we just set aside vote 
2406 and start at vote 2407. This will give 
him the opportunity to go into the House 
and introduce his bill, then he can come — 
back and we will work on vote 2406. Is that 
satisfactory to you, Mr. Mackenzie? a 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Would you be able t 
proceed with this for half an hour while 
Ron is in the House? 

Mr. Mackenzie: I could proceed with 
until he is back in committee. There are a 
number of serious— x 

Mr. Chairman: That’s okay. : 

Mr. Van Home: That is fine with me | 
because Mr. Miller will be here in my 
absence and will make notes for me. 

Mr. Chairman: Okay. We adjourn until 
tomorrow at 10 a.m., in conjunction with © 
the House. J 


The committee adjourned at 10:29 p.m F 
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The committee met at 10:25 am. in 
committee room 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
(concluded) 


Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum. 


On vote 2406, Ontario Manpower Co- 

ordinating Committee: 
[Interruption in recording until 10:38 a.m.] 
Mr. G. I. Miller: . . . Those skills aren’t 
there. We wrote to the board of education 
in Haldimand county We also wrote to the 
Minister of Education (Miss Stephenson), 
bringing this to her attention. I don’t know 
if I passed the letter on to your ministry 
at that time or not, but that happened this 
past summer. It’s just an indication that our 
training programs are not geared to fit the 
needs of the jobs that are there. I wondered 
if you'd care to comment on that, 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: If I could just run over 
the problems and perhaps have the new 
manpower chairman discuss them _ since 
they are certainly in the area of his man- 
date. You particularly singled out Stelco 
and its need for skilled workmen and its 
inability to acquire them locally. I must say 
in passing that Stelco, to my knowledge, is 
a very good trainer in terms of its apprentice- 
ship program. It’s a company that deserves 
some credit for the apprenticeship programs 
it has. Tl let Mr. Pollock comment on that 
further. 

Your other questions related to skill train- 

ing, the background leading to the problems 
we now face, the initiatives that are under 
way, the potential or future role of secondary 
schools in that program and the reduced 
industrial capacity that some industries face 
because of skill shortages. Mr. Pollock, could 
you comment on those matters? 


Mr. Pollock: Yes, I will, Mr. Minister. I 
share your view about Stelco as a training 
organization, Notwithstanding the fact that 
they did train people, they obviously have 
difficulty in developing within Ontario, 
t within Canada, the skilled labour they're 
zoing to need for the Nanticoke develop- 
nent. 

One of the areas of concentration for the 
sommission is the whole question of man- 
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power planning as it’s being carried out by 
individual businesses in Canada. The review 
we have done thus far indicates that, at best, 
manpower planning efforts in Ontario are 
primitive. There are far too many companies 
that, although they plan where the money 
will come from, what machines they will 
buy, what kind of building they will need 
in future expansion, somehow think that 
labour, whether it’s skilled labour or general 
labour, is going to just appear out of thin 
air. They have been encouraged to think 
that could happen, because it traditionally 
has happened. 

Clearly, we've reached a point in respect 
to skilled labour where that won’t happen 
now and it is even less likely to happen in 
the future. We have been working on a 
pilot program with one major firm, talking 
about rather simplified manpower planning 
techniques, so we could help them identify 
the need for skilled workers and, once hav- 
ing identified the need, then start the train- 
ing programs that are needed. 

The important thing to be emphasized 
in terms of our skills shortage is that in 
Canada generally, and in particular in On- 
tario, we have been excessively reliant on 
imported skills. It’s interesting with regard 
to the example you cite, Mr. Miller, that 
even at this point in time we have to go 
abroad to get these skills. 

Because they've ‘been freely available 
until very recently, the domestic training 
base in Ontario—Ontario being the heart- 
land of manufacturing in Canada—is grossly 
underdeveloped. There’s simply no way, 
given its present size, that it could turn 
out the number of skilled people we need. 
The first priority of the commission—and 
we suggest, really, the first priority of 
manpower in Ontario—is to get all the par- 
ties concerned to recognize that the base 
has to be expanded. “All the parties” means 
the employers, the trade unions, educational 
institutions and the government. 

To comment on the specific point about 
the level of education of those who are 
unemployed, it is certainly regrettable that 
in apprenticeship training, as in many other 
areas, were getting this escalation in the 
entry level that’s being demanded. Whether 
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or not one needs a grade 12 education—and 
there is some indication that for certain 
trades one does need certain subjects at the 
grade 12 level—employers will ask for it 
because they can get it. There isn’t an 
apprenticeship counsellor in Ontario who 
doesn’t have more young people registered 
with him looking for opportunities— 

Mr. G. I. Miller: May I interrupt here? 
I want to refer back to Mr. Pohl, who was 
operating an automatic machine. He's of 
German descent and never ‘had his grade 12. 
He started at grade eight, and that’s where 
they started to train him. He is critical of 
our system that we have to have grade 12. 

As I pointed out to you, 50 per cent of our 
young people don’t get grade 12, so they’re 
eliminated. They don’t get a chance to even 
apply for those jobs there, That is the crux 
of my concern. There’s something wrong. 

This is an emergency situation here, where 
theyre going to hire these people off-shore, 
while the Star says we have 402,000 young 
people unemployed. If they don’t find jobs 
so they can buy an adequate home for them- 
selves or provide for themselves, there are 
going to be problems. I think we all under- 
stand that. 


[10:45] 


A young guy who doesn’t have a job is 
going to be looking for something to do. It’s 
important that they have jobs. I think this is 
a crucial situation. 

They have offered to meet with the minis- 
try to see if they can come up with the kind 
of people they need. Maybe it’s not possible 
under the circumstances, because they are 
still coming on stream by April 1. It’s up to 
the minister to take up the challenge here 
and see if those people can be found, or a 
plan worked out to provide the kind of 
people they’re looking for. It has to be a 
working relationship between Stelco and the 
government. J think it’s crucial at this time, 
when the economy is in the state it’s in. 


Mr. Pollock: If I could make a couple of 
points, I think it’s important to realize that 
there are 30,000 apprentices in the province. 
There are 100,000 young people between the 
ages of 15 and 24 who are unemployed. 
Apprenticeship is not the answer to youth 
unemployment. I think those of you who 
read the report from the conference on 
apprenticeship two years ago, entitled Focus 
on Apprenticeship, would realize that was a 
warning that ran through it. You can’t solve 
youth unemployment by apprenticeship pro- 
grams because everyone can’t be an 
apprentice. 
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It’s unfortunate that we have the coexis- 
tence of a high level of youth unemployment. 
and a skill shortage. If Stelco wants to start! 
up on April 1, 1980, and they need machin- 
ists, and the training program is 6,000 hours 
in a plant and 700-odd hours in a community | 
college, it’s very evident those people are, 
not going to be available in Canada. | 
I go back—and again, I hate to pick Stelco 
because, as the minister said, they are a good: 
training firm. Four years ago was the time) 
for Stelco or any other firm that was facing a | 

























I would ask, relative to the man you men- 
tioned in Cayuga who can’t get machine 
setter operators, how many did he train him- | 
self? What we're finding—and it’s disturbing 
to the commission—is when we're going out’ 
and talking to employers who are complain- 
ing about the lack of skilled labour in the: 
province, we’re asking, “How many trainees | 
do you have today in your plant?” & 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Do you want his name?) 
ll give it to you and you can talk to hin, 
It’s your job. 'm making a broad statement.’ 
I'm pointing my finger at you, Don, but! 
actually I’m not. I say the challenge is here. 

They would like to meet with me. I feel 
that you’re the government and they should. 
meet with you. I will also give you the name, 
of this chap. If you’d like to get in touch 
with him to see if anything can be done, Yd 
be happy about that. I would. 4 

Mr. Pollock: I will certainly undertake to 
contact him. i 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Okay. I know my col 
league would also like to get in on the 
discussion this morning. But if you would: 
meet with them to see if there’s anything 
that can be done, if there’s any way | 
working out a scheme to keep from going 
off-shore, at a time when we have high um) 
employment here, particularly among the 
young people, let’s see if we can come Uf’ 
with a plan. That’s what I’m asking. | 

Mr. Pollock: I’d be very happy to talk t | 
him, to explore the problem. There are way!’ 
which it can be solved, there’s no doubt’ 
There are courses today that are available 
that might well meet his need and of whicl 
he may not be aware. I’d be very happy i 
you'd give me his name so I can contac: 
him. £ 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I might make one fina. 
comment. Back when they were buildiny: 
Texaco, the same thing applied there. Ther’ 
werent enough skilled tradesmen here. Ant’) 
that goes back three years. I think we’ve hat 
plenty of warning that we should have bee 
getting on the ball at that time. They had t- 


|import a lot of help from across the border. 
While we share both ways, I still think we 
have to be looking out for our own young 
people. If we don't do it, no one else is 
fgoing to do it for us. I think it’s our 
tresponsibility. 

' Hon. Mr. Elgie: I would still like Mr. 
Pollock to finish his remarks in response to 
your question, if you don’t mind, 

' Mr. Pollock: Really, the key is this broad- 
fening. I think it’s the important point the 
‘commission would want to make with the 
‘members. I think one of the past problems 
‘we've had is we have been looking exclusive- 
ly to the government to solve a problem 
which is not of the government’s making 
and which the government is not capable of 
|solving. 

_ We've had too little private-sector involve- 
ment in this problem. I’ve been saying this 
to all kinds of people over the last three or 
four months. It’s been very comfortable for 
unions and companies to gang up on the 
‘government and say, “You're not doing the 
job because I haven’t the tool and die 
makers I need to run my firm at this time.” 

The part we're finding interesting is that 
the private sector is just glossing over its 
‘responsibility. The initial thrust of the com- 
mission—and we've been doing it through 
a paper called The Private Sector Role in 
Training—is to get the private sector in- 
terested now. We haven't succeeded in the 
‘past, but we want to get them to recognize 
that they were a significant contributor to 
jthis problem and that the only way it’s going 
'to be solved is if they would be equally 
significant contributors to its solution. 

Mr. Mackenzie: The last comment threw 

me a little bit because it seems to me that 
‘the record and the primitive level of ap- 
prenticeship training you talk about are a 
iclear indication that the private sector has 
fup until now totally copped out, with very 
few exceptions, in terms of effective ap- 
prenticeship or training programs. 
i I don’t know how your'e going to get 
jthem to respond, other than through incen- 
tives and wage subsidies. That bloody well 
jtends to do little more than depress wages 
and is taken advantage of by the private 
sector. I think you may be on the wrong 
track in some of your programs. 

Mr. Pollock: May I comment on _ the 
icommission’s view of wage subsidies and 
whether or not we could get the level of 
additional participation we want through 
financial subsidies? 
| The position of the commission is that 
the subsidies that are in place are adequate. 
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We are loath to recommend any higher 
level of subsidies than that which already 
exists. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I suspect they're more 
than adequate. However, some serious con- 
cerns have been raised with me by the 
trade union people who have been looking 
at this whole manpower program. I’m 
reasonably sure Mr. Pollock is aware of 
them. J take it that it is explicit in the set- 
ting up of the commission that the Industrial 
Training Council is finished or will be 
finished. Is it just a matter of a very short 
period of time? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: What’s the present status 
of the Industrial Training Council? 

Mr. Pollock: They have a major initiative 
under way, which is a manpower training 
policy for Ontario, which they have been 
working on for the past three years. It is 
to be completed by mid-January for a full 
review by the Industrial Training Council on 
February 3 and 4. At that time, the council 
will be discontinued. I would emphasize that 
it will have completed the major undertaking 
it set out to do three years ago when it was 
established. 


Mr. Mackenzie: It may have completed its 
job. I'm not even sure that some of the mem- 
bers on that commission really think it should 
be continued. With the disbanding of it 
I worry what kind of input we're going to 
have into any of the policies. 

In all the falderal that went on about 
the manpower program coming under the 
Minister of Labour, am I right in my under- 
standing—at least I’d like to understand this 
—that the Minister of Labour is now 
charged with setting the policy, but the 
programs are all maintained by the various 
ministries and they carry out the programs? 
They deliver on whatever policies that are 
supposedly set by the ministry? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Policy and program 
recommendations come through me from 
the manpower commission to cabinet. They 
are co-ordinated through the manpower 
commission and this ministry. 

Mr. Mackenzie: But, in effect, any pro- 

ams that exist in manpower policies are 
carried out by them under the policy that is 
set. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Where the programs are 
now, they will remain. 

Mr. Mackenzie: In effect, you don’t really 
have total control of it. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Could I ask the chairman 
of the commission to comment on it, because 


he has the view that we've taken the right 
route? 

Mr. Pollock: What I would say is that 
there seems to be far more concer about the 
separation of policy and program than cer- 
tainly I or my fellow commissioners feel. Our 
mandate from the cabinet is in these exact 
words: 

“To oversee all manpower activities and 
programs and to make binding policy and 
operation decisions, subject to the concur- 
rence of the cabinet.” 

We take that exactly as it is written, and 
that has been the basis for our activity in the 
past five months and will continue to be the 
basis over the next two years. You have to 
recognize the range of manpower programs 
were talking about. There are specialized 
ministries, if you like, or ministries that have 
a special capability in those areas. 

I think it’s worth emphasiing that the role 
of the commission is to develop overall pol- 
icies, strategies and broad areas of the 
allocation of funds to provide the framework 
within which individual programs, if they are 
existing programs, will be evaluated. Cer- 
tainly the commission will be very active in 
evaluating those programs and also the 
framework within which new programs 
and also the framework within which new 
programs would be suggested. 

The approval routine for new programs is 
going to be considerably different from what 
it has been in the past because they will come 
through the commission. If the commission 
believes they are inconsistent with the thrust 
of policies and strategies at that point, it will 
not support them. The commission believes 
that in those circumstances its voice will be 
the determining voice among all those who 
would influence the cabinet. 

On manpower policy we are saying that if 
we won't support it, then you ought not go 
ahead with it, because we believe that’s what 
Our mandate says. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Minister, I can’t help 
but think there’s a bit of a parallel in the fact 
that that was one of our problems in the 
safety and health field for a number of years. 
One of the arguments for the new legislation 
was to bring about the responsibility for all 
parts to be put together under the one 
ministry. This is exactly what we did in an 
effort to try to give some authority to safety 
and health matters. 

Here we have supposedly a manpower 
minister setting policies but not really respon- 
sible for setting them out. It’s still in the 
hands of the various ministries. I wonder 
really about the effectiveness of it; maybe 
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that’s still to be seen. Maybe it can be moni- 
tored that closely but it certainly flies against | 
what we’ve had to do in other particular areas, 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: About all I can say is that 


sort of restructuring that may be part of | 
their policy recommendations, if they feel it’s _ 
indicated. 


ment, or a perception at least, in effect 
you've lost another battle and some of your | 
cabinet colleagues wouldn’t give up the 
authority or responsibility they had for vari- 
ous programs. sz 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I’d like to ask Mr. Pollock | 
if he thinks the reason we’re on it is an in- 
appropriate one. 

Mr. Pollock: No. What I would say 


I assure you, speaking for my colleagues on 
the commission, that if it becomes evident to. 
us at some time that this is not providing the - 
desired focus, then we will have no hesita- | 
tion whatsoever in recommending progr 
realignment. If that’s the only way the m 
power problem in this program can be. 
solved—through program realignment—I as- 
sure you we will recommend it. a 
Mr. McClellan: It would be inevitable. | 
Mr. Pollock: With respect, I disagree at’ 
present. * | 
Mr. McClellan: Supplementary, Mr. Chair- ‘ 
man: The difficulty I see is that the programs 
are in a different policy field entirely from | 
that of the Ministry of Labour, which is in — 
the Resources Development policy field, | | 
the operational programs cut across a num-— 
ber of ministries, not just the Ministry of | 
Education and Colleges and Universities. 
a broad context you could be looking as — 
well at services that are in Community oat 
Social Services. a 
The task of co-ordinating within govern- | 
ment is made enormously more difficult be-— 
cause of the way government is structured. — 
So I predict that you're going to run into | 
enormous problems of co-ordinating work — 
within the Ministry of Labour, in effect, with’ 
a policy secretariat in one policy field anc 
the operational programs in an entirely differ- 
ent policy field with an entirely separate 
policy secretariat. > 
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- I don't know how youre going to get 
| around the territorial questions that are just 
day-to-day routine. 

| Mr. Pollock: If I might just answer this. 
- Quite frankly, I don’t think in terms of 
‘policy field. I’m thinking of managers— 

Mr. Wildman: Neither does the secre- 
_ tariat. 

Mr. Pollock: I think about the program 
“manager. In fact, that's where the linkage 
| is being established to the commission. It’s 
‘not to say there might not be other people 
| involved. However, when we're talking about 
the effectiveness of a particular program, I 
| have to say I have been dealing directly 

with that program manager and his immedi- 
ate subordinate. Whether he’s in the Re- 
‘sources Development policy field or the 
Social Development policy field I admit 
really hasn’t crossed my mind thus far. I 
‘don’t see why it should present a_ barrier. 
I really don’t. 

[11:00] 

Mr. McClellan: I hope your optimism is 
_ justified. On the basis of experience we have 
_seen co-ordination even within policy fields 
_has not been successful, let alone co-ordina- 
_tion across policy fields. 

It hasn’t been successful in terms of pull- 
ing together things at the service delivery 
level. The way we have gone about solving 
problems with any success has been to con- 
- solidate policy and services within a single 
“ministry. This is why we keep coming back 
‘to the need to pull together things within 
“Labour and manpower; pull in everything 
there so you have one minister with one 
| policy field responsible for both the overall 
direction and the major responsibility within 
) cabinet, and controlling the administration 
_of the program in the delivery of the service. 
/ Im pessimistic, because of what I have 
/seen in other areas, about your being able 
, to pull together this tangled web without 
“major restructuring. We will have to wait 
| and see. 
| Mr. Pollock: What I would emphasize in 
response to your comment is if it can’t be 
)) done within a reasonable time on the basis 
+) on which we have started out, then I assure 
| you we will be proposing different methods 
|) for dealing with it. 
Mr. McClellan: We'll be watching. 

Mr. Pollock: I’m sure you will. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: You love watching. 

Mr. Mackenzie: With the disbanding of 
the Industrial Training Council and the 
work they’ve done over the past year or 


ff 
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two, does the minister see any danger that 
the commission won’t in many cases be 
covering the same territory the council did 
over the last couple of years? 


Mr. Pollock: I think we should draw an 
immediate distinction. The Industria] Train- 
ing Council was concerned solely with indus- 
trial training in Ontario. That is only one 
element of manpower. The other elements 
of which I’m sure the members are aware 
include guidance—which was not a subject 
for the Industrial Training Council—job crea- 
tion, labour market information, mobility, 
placement, as well as adult occupational 
training. I hesitate to say there’s some dupli- 
cation because I think the thrust of the 
commission is different to the thrust of the 
Industrial Training Council. 

We are going to be very interested in the 
policy document that comes out. This is the 
industrial training policy recommendation 
from the Industrial Training Council. I as- 
sure the members that we will not be cover- 
ing the same ground. We will take that study 
as the culmination of three years’ work and 
give it the attention it deserves. 


Mr. Mackenzie: May I ask what the min- 
istry defines as employer-sponsored training? 
Where and what are the criteria for identi- 
fying the EST projects? 

Mr. Pollock: It’s interesting because em- 
ployer-sponsored training was a joint initia- 
tive at the federal and provincial govern- 
ments and announced I believe in June 1978. 
It is not a program. It is an initiative be- 
cause it embodies a wide range of training 
programs. For example: upgrading 200 mill- 
wrights in the grain elevator trade in Thun- 
der Bay; an agreement to train tool and die 
makers and machinists with Canadian Tool- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association. Funds have 
been made available to develop some quite 
innovative approaches within the EST initia- 
tive. ’m thinking of the craftsmanship intern 
program at Mohawk College, also the metal 
machining program at Conestoga College. 

The heart of the employer-sponsored train- 
ing is the formation of basically what is 
called a community industrial training advi- 
sory committee. The thrust of the program 
was to be local rather than regional or 
national. 

These committees have been formed. At 
present I believe we are in the high 30s. We 


may have more. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Forty-four. 
Mr. Pollock: Forty-four at present. Basic- 


ally the local people get together. They do 
a local needs identification and they deter- 
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mine how those needs could best be met. 
These local people are unions, employers, 
representatives from the local college, local 
educational institution and the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities. 

They don’t take on one single form. They 
take on many forms. We have them around 
the province. The only thing they all have 
in common is that they are locally-sponsored 
groups. 

At this time, although there are problems 
one has to recognize that in a locally-spon- 
sored group where you're asking for the local 
people to take the initiative for identifying 
needs and meeting them one has to be care- 
ful in assigning the kind of guidelines, just 
saying, “Fine, you can do whatever you want 
but you can’t do any of this.” 

During the last year, where there has been 
a particular amount of work in this area, 
guidelines have been evolving against the 
background of a high level of local participa- 
tion. That isn’t to say the lack of guidelines 
hasn’t caused some problems because it has, 
and there are certain examples where if we 
would have had guidelines established more 
clearly when we started we could have 
avoided those problems. However, my view 
is that that has not detracted from the thrust 
of the program in any major way. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Just as a sideline, can I 
ask you if local committees will be struck 
on a one-to-one-to-one ratio or not, which is 
certainly a concern of the labour movement? 

Mr. Pollock: I would say no. I think it’s 
important to recognize it’s extremely difficult 
to get union  participation—not ‘because 
they're not in favour of training, they are; 
not because they don’t favour CITCs, they 
do; but there’s a problem in getting a repre- 
sentative. 

I went into this problem at some depth at 
Thunder Bay because there had been some 
criticism of that program and I talked to 
people in Thunder Bay. The union is for it. 
They like the program, but they don’t have 
the time. For example, in the elevators, they 
don’t have the time to allow a man to take 
four hours off while a group of people get 
together to develop a curriculum. The union’s 
position is: “We support it. We think it’s 
great that we're going to have this uvgrading 
for existing members of the union. But when 
you have a curriculum bring it back to us 
and we will look at it, because we don’t get 
paid, let’s say, for four hours off to go to a 
meeting.” For that reason then it’s very diffi- 
cult. 

Mr. Mackenzie: They also see that, as you 
must understand, as a loading of the com- 
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mittees. It’s not just at Thunder Bay that 
they're unhappy. There is general unhappi- 
ness with this with management or industry 
types. Whether or not youre going to be 
successful in getting them unless the repre- 
sentatives are from unions that are identified 
with the particular training, or through 
local labour councils is, I'd say, very prob 
lematical. 


Mr. Pollock: Its interesting, because 
there’s been a move to highlight those areas 
where problems have been encountered. 
That’s why I went to Thunder Bay. The in- 
ternational representative at the elevators 
was madder than hell that anybody would 
take it upon himself to say that he wasn't 
happy with the way the CITC was being 
run. 4 
T know in certain other areas—for example, 
in Cornwall the co-chairman is a union rep- 
resentative. There isn’t a committee in the 
province that shouldn’t have substantial 
union representation. But it isn’t a one-to- 
one-to-one kind of situation, because there 
are colleges, universities, people representing 
CEIC and, quite frankly, I don’t know why 
it has to be a one-to-one-to-one ratio. It’s a 
group of people who live in Thunder Bay 
who are concerned about developing better 
approaches to training manpower in Thunder 
Bay. 4 

I don’t see why we should be looking at 
it on the basis— 


Mr. Mackenzie: Surely you realize that 
what the workers are going to think in a 
situation like this is that X employer in X 
region is going to be interested in what his 
particular needs are, not whether or not 2 
worker ends up with a total rounded pack- 
age that gives him a job almost anywhere. 
If they see a committee that’s not in effect 
one-to-one-to-one, they see a committee 
where the emphasis in the program is going 
to be on training those who are needed 
specifically by local industries. They dont 
see it as something that upgrades them gen- 
erally and increases their mobility as well. 
There is also a very grave suspicion for good 
reason, which I think you should -be aware 
of from the start, it’s something into which 
they're not going to have the kind of input 
youre talking about. 

Mr. Pollock: All I can say is T’m meeting 
with the OFL today, because I don’t believe 
it’s as big a problem as people have made it 
out to be—and I’m not suggesting vou, Mr. 
Mackenzie. I’m aware of some of the com: 
ments that have been going on and I’m quite 
satisfied that we will be able to find a meet- 







‘ing of the minds with the OFL and indi- 
vidual labour people at the individual loca- 
‘tions. 

_ Mr. Mackenzie: EST is really what you'd 
| call a concept more than anything else; it’s 
‘not a program per se? 

Mr. Pollock: It’s called an initiative be- 
cause there are many programs within it. 


_ iMr. Mackenzie: What kind of funding do 
we have on this? How much Ontario money? 
How much new money? In fact, isn’t most 
of it federal? 

(Mr. Pollock: A good deal of the funding 
‘is coming from the federal level, but I think 
-you have to look at where the province is 
involved. The province is involved in a fairly 


























_ Mr. Mackenzie: So there is really not 
‘much Ontario money in the program. 
Mr. Pollock: No, there isn’t. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Is the minister aware that 
wage subsidy has the impact of deflating 
“wage movements, and isn’t that really be- 
yond the intent of EST? 

! Mr. Pollock: I’m not sure I’d accept the 
}point that the inclusion of a wage subsidy 
‘has a depressing effect on wages. That 
‘doesn’t follow to me, because within an 
_apprenticeable trade the journeyman’s rate is 
varrived at independently and the apprentices 
‘tend to be paid at a percentage of the 
‘journeyman’s rate. 

So if in order to try and offset the cost of 
training it’s been decided to give a subsidy 
‘of 50 per cent of 20 weeks’ wages for an 
‘apprentice, I don’t see how that can depress 
wages for apprentices or certainly for 
journeymen. I don’t know what that argu- 
‘ment is rooted in, but I just don’t accept it. 


)} Mr. Mackenzie: One of the concerns ex- 
‘pressed very clearly to me by the labour 
}\movement is that persuasion by funding had 
‘not worked over the years. If companies had 
to train to be competitive, given the drying 
) up of traditional sources of skilled labour, it 
‘would be irrational on their part to use pub- 
lic funds to finance corporations. 
|| Also, the view taken is that prefunding 
) would encourage some employers to take on 
trainees as a method of deflating their wage 
costs. Again, the training results would also 
be questionable. 
__ Mr. Pollock: To me it’s not so much de- 
flating the wage cost as offsetting the train- 
) ing cost. 
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‘But please don’t think the commission 
would make a case for wage subsidies or 
higher subsidies overall than we have in 
place now. As I said earlier, it’s not our posi- 
tion. There is a training cost, but the bene- 
ficiary from that training is the employer. 
Hence we think it’s completely realistic to 


expect him to pay most of the cost of doing 
it. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Have you taken a look at 
the grant levy idea in financing? You're real- 
ly talking about the necessity of requiring— 
something that my colleague, Gordon Miller 
was talking about as well—the companies to 
take over the major share of the cost in- 
volved in training programs. 

I think the wage incentive approach is not 
going to succeed. 

Mr. Pollock: If I might reply, we’re not 
working on the basis that wage incentives 
will significantly contribute to broadening 
the industrial training base in Ontario. Be- 
fore I talk about the levy grant system, I'd 
just make the point that what the commis- 
sion is doing is really going out one more 
time to get the private sector, both unions 
and employers, to accept their responsibility. 

We were talking a moment ago about the 
need for program realignment. Should it be 
evident to the commission within a reason- 
able period of time that despite the severe 
problems we're facing today we cannot effect 
a change in attitude towards training on the 
part of the private sector people, unions and 
employers, then I assure ‘you we will have to 
recommend stronger measures. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I wonder if you don’t 
realize that the very statement you’ve made, 
“Were going out and trying it one more 
time,” indicates exactly the kind of frustra- 
tion and reservations that the trade union 
movement has? 

Mr. Pollock: Quite frankly, I think if the 
trade union movement has reservations it 
should look to its own house, because there’s 
a persuasive argument that all the problems 
are related to employers. My point to unions 
is to say, “Why do you have restrictions in 
the collective agreement as to the number 
of apprentices that can be hired in this 
firm?” 

Two weeks ago I was in a firm in Hamil- 
ton where they can’t train enough people to 
replace their journeymen who are retiring 
because the union says they can have only 
one apprentice for every four journeymen. 


[11:15] 
Mr. Mackenzie: Are you also aware that in 
Stelco’s case the union tried to get them to 
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increase the number of apprentices they are 
training? 

Mr. Pollock: In Stelco? My God, Stelco 
has one of the highest training ratios in the 
province. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I know. What I am saying 
is the union has been trying to increase that. 

Mr. Pollock: In the machine shop in Stel- 
co, the ratio is one in three. I dont know 
how you could train any faster than that. 

Mr. Mackenzie: The point I am making is 
that not all of the unions have taken the 
position you have, but I hope in your meet- 
ings with employers you clarify the position 
too. 

Mr. Pollock: Not all employers are taking 
the position you are saying the trade union 
is saying they are taking. 

Mr. Mackenzie: You yourself have said it 
is primitive at best. I would put it worse 


than that in terms of what we have done as - 


far as apprenticeship and training programs 
are concerned through the private sector in 
the province. 


Mr. Mackenzie: If we are going out one 
more time to beg them to be a little bit 
better, then at least before we start— 


Mr. Pollock: I will ignore the assumption 
that we are out begging. We are taking our 
facts, as private sector people, back to pri- 
vate sector people. I would emphasize that 
in the composition of the commission, there 
are two members from labour, and two mem- 
bers from management, one of whom is the 
chairman. 

We're going to the private sector and say- 
ing: “This is the situation. This is not the 
government telling you about a problem, but 
your own folks coming back and telling you 
about a problem and the role you have to 
play in it.” If that won’t work then obviously 
We are going to have to recommend stronger 
measures, which I assure you we will. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Is the minister also aware 
that the wage subsidy implicitly takes the 
position that skilled training represents a cost 
to the employer, when there is really signifi- 
cant evidence to suggest that it is a net cost? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: As Mr. Pollock mentioned, 
it is our belief that the level of the subsidy 
simply covers the training costs involved. 
There is no suggestion yet from the commis- 
sion, as Mr. Pollock indicated to you, that 
the subsidy program now in effect should be 
increased. We feel the proportion of wages 


now paid covers whatever training costs are 
involved. 
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Mr, Mackenzie: Does the ministry intend 
to set training standards and certification 
policies in training areas under EST? 

Mr. Pollock: I believe that something in 
the order of 90 per cent of the positions 
presently being trained under the EST initia-— 
tive are to provincial standards in regulated ~ 
trades. It certainly is the intent, where train-_ 
ing is not to provincial standards, to deter- 
mine whether that is the trade that should 
be regulated. 

One of the problems is we didn’t have 
manufacturing trades in Ontario regulated 
until June 1978. We regulated three: mould-_ 
maker, tool and die makers, and industrial 
machinist. We are adding the industrial 
mechanic and we are going to add the in- 
dustrial electrician. 

Most of the EST training has been in the 
metal-machining trades and is really covered 
by the provincial regulations. With those 
goes certification. If there is a provincial 
regulation, then obviously there is provision 
for certification. The bulk of the EST train- 
ing is to provincial standards with provincial 
certification. | 

Mr. Mackenzie: There is no question then 
that the intent is to set training standards 
and certification policies in training areas. 


Mr. Pollock: That is correct. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Do you intend to develop 
training packages for EST areas? 


Mr. Pollock: I am not sure what is meant 
by training packages in EST areas. Believe 
me, the commission and the Ministry of Col- 
leges and Universities, which is really the 
group that developed these, are completely 
committed to the concept of modular train- 
ing. They spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in developing modules for almost 
anything. That is why I was interested in ~ 
Mr. Miller’s comment about the machine 
setter-operator because there may alreadv be 
a piece of the industrial machinist module, a 
series of modules, that could be used to train 
somebody just as a machine setter-operator. 

What we have been doing is develoving 
it. The ‘Ministry of Colleges and Universities 
has been at it for 10 years. Very expensive 
modules have been developed, not just for 
EST but for many employers in a variety of 
circumstances. ; 


Mr. Mackenzie: One of the things that 
concerns me is, on one hand, we seem to 
have the push for provincial standards but, 
on the other hand, we get the argument for 
customized training. The inference is that it 
is training for specific local needs and it 
doesn’t give the workers the ability to end 












































‘up with that ticket, which really is one of 
the real carrots in terms of any apprentice- 
ship or training program. 

_ Mr. Pollock: The position of the commis- 
‘sion is that if public sector money is involv- 
ed in any way in the training program, it 
must serve the need for mobility, which 
means you must get some training that would 
be portable. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I think that is one of the 
things of which you are going to have to 
‘convince the union movement in your talks 
with them, because as they see it develop- 
‘ing, they don’t see the program accomplish- 
_ing a particular end. 

__ Mr. Pollock: I am convinced I can con- 
vince them. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Can you tell me what the 
specific criteria are? I hope you go into it 
with some very good arguments and not just 
| that hard-line approach, Mr. Pollock, or you 
are going to get shot down very quickly. I 
know some of the arguments they are going 
_to be using with— 

Mr. Pollock: I might say, Mr. Mackenzie, 
that having run a company and dealt with 
10 unions in my time, and knowing some of 
the union members and presidents intimately, 
I would not want you to think I was going 
‘in there to tell them what they should think. 
I assure you they haven't all the information 
‘I have at my disposal and reasonable men, 
equally informed, seldom disagree. That has 
always been my ‘experience with the trade 
union people and I am convinced I will have 
the same experience on industrial training. 
Mr. Mackenzie: With all due respect and 
Kindness, Mr. Pollock, you are in for trouble 
‘before you even start. What are the specific 
criteria for the establishment of community 
industry training programs? 

Mr. Pollock: The community industry 
training programs? It would depend. Do you 
have one in mind? If you want to talk about 
the millwrights in the grain elevator trade, 
‘there are 200 people up there who are 
having difficulty in meeting the needs of the 
employers because of the growing sophistica- 
tion of the equipment being used. So in con- 
junction with Confederation College, they put 
together an upgrading program for those 
200 people. 

If you are talking about the Canadian 
' Tool and Machine Association—a potential of 
600 apprentices there—they are being trained 
'to the provincial standard for tool and die 
makers. 

I met with the Ottawa Bakers Association 
a few weeks ago, and what they want to do 
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is put an EST program in Ottawa for train- 
ing bakers. We sat down and talked about 
it. We looked at the provincial modules that 
exist for bakers and we talked about how that 
could be done in Ottawa—to move from what 
seemed to be half a dozen apprentices in 
Ottawa to 17 bakery apprentices. The inter- 
esting thing is there would be 16- and 17- 
year olds and they wouldn’t need grade 12 
to participate in it. 

So I think there is a tremendous range of 
training packages that are available that can 
be shaped to the particular needs of Ottawa 
and the bakers, or the millwrights in Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Let me then raise with 
you a couple of matters that have been 
thrown at me in discussions on this: One is 
that EST has become largely a funding 
mechanism without the criteria for evaluating 
the legitimacy of the training. It goes on to 
deal with some of the subsidies there. 

The suspicion is very strong that in the 
certification of trainees ministry people are 
really letting almost anything qualify as EST, 
and that the personnel are not that concerned 
about the certification of trainees, and this 
is resulting in an encouragement of the 
fragmentation of the skill-training processes. 

That is going to be the crux of some of the 
arguments you are going to get. 


Mr. Pollock: I can assure you, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, that I will be in a position to deal 
with them because I have stayed very close 
to EST for that very reason, that there is a 
possibility people in the trade union move- 
ment are saying that this kind of modular 
training will fragment trades, it will turn out 
partially trained people, and that can cause 
problems. I am certainly aware of that. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Do you reject that concern 
of theirs? 

Mr. Pollock: No, I don’t reject it because 
it is a genuinely held concern. What I want 
to do is review with them why they have 
that concern and the basic controls I have 
gone and looked at to make sure they are in 
place so that partially trained people aren't 
turned out. 

I would emphasize again that J would say 
approximately 90 per cent of the people in 
EST are being trained in provincially regu- 
lated programs and they must pass a certifi- 
cate of qualification exam and meet the hours 
that are required and the classroom instruc- 
tion, so they will come out on exactly the 
same basis as an apprentice from any other 
program, whether it is a program under the 
EST initiative or not. 
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I am really looking forward to the oppor- 
tunity to review their concerns with them, 
because I have made a study so I could re- 
assure them. 


Mr. Mackenzie: You also know that they 
figure some business people would not accept 
the concept of regulation and are approach- 
ing EST simply as a means of avoiding 
regulation. 

Mr. Pollock: I accept that possibility. 


Mr. Mackenzie: They have even raised 
with me the rumour that some ministry 
personnel present EST as a way of avoiding 
the apprenticeship program. 

Mr. Pollock: That may well be, but it 
certainly would be in the minority of cases. 
There may be the odd person who might 
propose that. In the final analysis you are 
going to have to satisfy the apprenticeship 
branch that you have met all of the require- 
ments for an industrial machinist, whether 
you did it under an EST type of program or 
the conventional apprenticeship program, You 
can’t run away from it, it is always going to 
be there. 


Mr. Mackenzie: What about the argument 
raised that one of the reasons for the wari- 
ness about the community industry training 
councils is that the feeling was that EST was 
in the nature of a pilot project—I guess com- 
ing out of the ministry’s 1978 paper? They 
had said 31, and I understand from the min- 
ister now that 44 councils are around the 
province. 

It was certainly the feeling that there was 
not a hell of a lot of input into that decision 
in terms of the union movement and, as I 
pointed out to you, they are concerned with 
the makeup of the councils. 


Mr. Pollock: Quite frankly if I had been 
in the position I am in now, when EST was 
in its formative stages, J think I could have 
given my colleagues some advice on getting 
the all-out support of the trade union move- 
ment, which I think would be possible in 
this area because it is something that unions 
are interested in. I think perhaps they were 
naive. I have been working with them to try 
and overcome that, so we can ‘have all the 
partners in this process involved and all 
feeling that it is making a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the province. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Another point that has 
been been raised with me is that the min- 
istry has not given the trade union move- 
ment the criteria for the establishment of the 
councils, including the criteria for member- 
ship; that the ministry has not undertaken to 
discuss and plan the approach to labour in- 


volvement and in fact labour recruitment has 
been on an ad hoc basis with two or three 
different colleges approaching them. 

There are a number of other comments I — 
have here but it leads to the wariness with 
which they are viewing the whole process at 
this point. | 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Pollock, would you 
comment on that again? 


Mr. Pollock: It is interesting because it all 
depends, I guess, from where we get our. 
information. I know for a fact that in 
October the Minister of Colleges and Univer- 
sities wrote the president of the Ontario — 
Federation of Labour asking for his co-oper-_ 
ation in this, and I know that discussions 
have taken place between their respective — 
officials. I know there is a meeting to be 
held later this week to try and iron out some 
of the misconceptions that have arisen on — 
both sides. ; 

I would think—in fact, I would go further. 
I would reject the concept that this ministry, — 
or the commission, or the Ministry of Col- — 
leges and Universities have not been trying — 
to enlist the active support of the trade union 
movement in the province. In the early stages — 
it may have been done somewhat awkwardly, 
but, nevertheless, I know since October they | 
have been striving to try and get this block- — 
age removed. 7 

Mr. Mackenzie: If the composition of the ~ 
councils is as important as I think it would 
be why not take a look at the makeup of 
the provincial advisory committees on the — 
skilled trades, which, as I understand it, are 
composed of equal numbers of labour and 
management representatives with a neutral — 
chairman? 7 

I can tell you they don’t feel that two 
trade unionists on 1a council, with two indus- 
try people, and in a management, industry — 
or education majority with the chairman, are 
going to have the influence or the sav they 
would for example, in the provincial advisory — 
committees on the skilled trades. 


My. Pollock: My concern, is who “they” are, — 
because Frank Mazor in Thunder Bay says — 
it ain’t him; he doesn’t know who the hell — 
it is, but it ain’t him. He doesn’t mind the — 
composition of it, and I am going to go — 
around and talk to each one of these coun- — 
cils in turn, because I am trying to find out 
who “they” are. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Why not mandatory train-— 
ing? | 

Mr. Pollock: I have some difficulty. Man- 
datory training; whom would we require to ~ 
train whom? 
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Mr. Mackenzie: I think the companies 


should train the employees and the appren- 


tices whose skills we're trying to develop. 
Mr. Polloek: I think we would like to feel 


| that it would be possible—and I accept the 


reservations you have already registered—but 


if we have to get into mandatory require- 
ment, it will be somewhat unique; at this 
_ time we will probably be the only jurisdic- 


tion that thas it. If you are going to make 
Ontario manufacturers or employers generally 


train, how are you going to keep the em- 
_ployees after they have trained them in On- 
| tario? 


[11:30] 
People keep looking at the European ex- 


perience and continually overlook the fact 


that we have many jurisdictions here. This is 


not a homogeneous society or organization 
such as you have in the UK. One of the 


things we have to be careful of in the com- 


mission in making recommendations to the 
_ provincial government is that we don’t put 
people in Ontario at a disadvantage where 
_ they are financing the costs of tradesmen in 


_ Alberta, 


Earlier you raised the levy grant system 
and I should have replied at the time. Cer- 


tainly this system is one of the things we 
_ would look at. I would remind members that 


it was operated in this province between 1930 


and 1932 in the construction trades. It had 
_ to be discontinued because of the objections 
| of small contractors. So the province of On- 
| tario was one of the earliest jurisdictions to 
| work with this concept, but certainly we 
| would look at it. As I am sure the members 


know, the commission of inquiry on educa- 


| tional leave and productivity, under Professor 
_Adams at McMaster University has recom- 
_ mended that we have a levy grant system. I 
have spoken at some length to Professor 
_ Adams and I pointed out to him some of the 
_ problems that exist, not the least of which is 
_ that it would have to be a national program 
supported by every jurisdiction in Canada. 


Mr. Mackenzie: What do you do with a 


couple of the specific cases that were brought 
_ to my attention? I was told for example, that 
'in Brantford, the labour council was never 
approached at all about the makeup of the 
community council. I know from my own 
experience that the labour council is one of 
the key functioning bodies in that area. It 
was the same in Peterborough, where they 


came up, One of the programs suggested was 
that we included an indenture program where 
a worker was required to spend three years 
with the company, if he went through the 


training programs. 


Mr. Pollock: I don’t know Brantford. If 
they haven’t got the Brantford and district 
labour council represented, then they damned 
well should because that is a mistake. In 
Peterborough they have union representation 
because I know Henry Nokes is one of the 
two union representatives on the Peterborough 
committee. 


Mr. Mackenzie: What is your reaction to 
an indenture program? 


Mr. McClellan: Can we just backtrack be- 
fore we get to the indenture? 

I want to ask, what is your roleP Are you 
monitoring the committees to make sure they 
have labour representation? What is your 
responsibility with respect to this particular 
instance of apparent lack of labour represen- 
tation in the Brantford council? 


Mr. Pollock: What I find interesting is that 
these committees are developing. There are 
enough of them. I went to a conference in 
Kingston where they had four presentations 
from four separate local industrial training 
advisory committees. I won’t mention which 
one got up and talked about its composition. 
When we got to question period one of the 
other committees said, “You didn’t make any 
reference to trade union representation.” He 
said, “No, we had’ some difficulty in getting a 
representative.” The questioner replied, “As 
far as I am concerned you are going to have 
continuing problems with your program until 
such time as you do.” 

I don’t know why Brantford doesn’t have 
representation. I would like to find out. I will 
be visiting there and that is certainly one of 
the questions I would ask: “Do you have 
union representation? If not, why not?” I was 
going to visit Brantford tomorrow, but that is 
now off. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Have you taken a look at 
the Brampton area? Between 50 and 60 per 
cent of the employees in the machining in- 
dustry in the Brampton area are unionized, 
yet the major unions in that area, certainly 
the UAW, have just refused to touch it. 


Mr. Pollock: I think it is an interesting 
point. Yes, I have looked at Brampton. The 
problem in Brampton is that there is a need 
for industrial mechanics in Brampton. It was 
identified by the local committee and an inno- 
vative approach to meeting it was developed. 
The United Auto Workers flatly refused to 
support it because they do not have a trade 
called “industrial mechanic.” 

It didn’t matter that 150 other people in 
the Brampton-Peel area did have that trade. 
They were saying, “You can't do it because 
we don’t recognize it as a trade. 
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When I look at the problems that certain 
employers cause in this training area, then I 
am not unmindful of the problems that some 
unions cause as well. This was a problem and 
it wasn’t necessary. They may call them ma- 
chine repairmen. What IJ found interesting is 
that there were two UAW people in the com- 
mittee that recommended that they should 
have an industrial mechanic program in 
Brampton-Peel. 

Mr. Mackenzie: It is going to be interesting 
to have your comments relayed. I hope they 
are relayed before you get into your sessions 
with them. Do you understand their concerns? 
This is a report from their committee looking 
into manpower training to the executive of 
the Ontario Federation of Labour. They stated 
simply that, “At the present time it is our 
concern that training being offered will lead 
to fragmented or multi-skill training, leaving 
the trainee semi-skilled with non-portable 
skills far short of the journeyman level.” 

They go on to discuss their concern about 
the wage subsidy encouraging employers to 
enter the field by arranging for lower labour 
costs. Are you aware of the concern that 
what you’re really going to get is not skilled 
but semi-skilled workers out of the program? 


Mr. Pollock: If I can just reach into my 
bag, may I tell you what I’m going to tell 
the Ontario Federation of Labour today on 
that very point? 


Mr. McClellan: The meeting is cancelled. 


Mr. Pollock: I hope it isn’t, because they 
needed more time to prepare in the light of 
my comments. 


Mr. Mackenzie: They have well prepared 


their material. It’s not that they need any 
more time. 


Mr. Pollock: I would say, with all respect, 
it isn’t the first time I’ve heard some of this 
material. Recognition for skill is one of the 
things that’s covered in the OFL statement 
on manpower policy. I’m discussing with 
them the development of blocks. In my 
paper I say, “The development of block- 
based curricula in the province is a major 
step to ensuring this end.” That is that all 
training can result in certification which 
guarantees portability. 

We would like to see an extension in block 
training, or modular training, with a parallel 
certification process. This will be a major 
undertaking but one which will do much to 
make meaningful training available to a 
wider cross-section of working people. 

I strongly disagree with those who sug- 
gest block training results in fragmentation 
and the production of partly trained people. 


For example, take a block training program 
for metal machinery. It should be possible 
for an individual to thave access to some or 
all of the blocks which in total make up the 
industrial machinists’ program. If a worker 
wishes to undertake only some of the blocks” 
—and I think this is the case Mr. Miller’s 
describing—“then this is quite acceptable 
provided it is accompanied by proper recog- 
nition. Should an individual not be able to 
attain all of the blocks with one employer, 
he would be in a position to seek them from 
another employer with due recognition for 
his previous training.” 

So, I totally reject the suggestion that 
modular training results in the fragmentation 
of trades. As I said to Cliff Pilkey when we 
discussed it, in the final analysis the unions 
have a significant influence in this area by 
virtue of the collective agreements they have 
with companies. You simply can’t take work 
that was previously done by an industrial 
machinist and give it to an eight-week won- 
der. That’s not the intent of modular training 
and I very much disagree that it will lead to 
fragmentation of trades. I don’t think it will. 
I think it will make skilled tradesmen. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I accept some of their 
answers but not all of them. I'll leave that 
for you to argue out with them on that one. 

There was a suggestion made in Peter- 
borough that really struck me and I know 
it appalled some of their people. What would 
your approach be to the indenture question? 


Mr. Pollock: I find it ridiculous. I don’t 
even know that it’s enforceable at law. Not 
being a lawyer, I shouldn’t offer such a com- 
ment, but I find it a ridiculous suggestion. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I take it that there's no 
question the local community training pro- 
grams are the operative mechanism for this 
whole program? 

Mr. Pollock: No, I think it depends on 
what is the operative mechanism. If you're 
asking who is going to recommend that we 
have a need for industrial training in Peter- 
borough for industrial machinists and_ tool 
and die makers the answer is the local group 
would. As to the delivery method, they’re 
really not skilled in the delivery method. 
They would look to the community colleges 
and the Ministry of Colleges and Universities 
in terms of program design and in terms of 
program delivery. 

There are local needs identification and in- 


put into curriculum, given that some special-_ 
ized group with knowledge in the field will 


be working out the specific curriculum. 
There are many parts of the operating 
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mechanism. They are one of the parts of 
that operating mechanism. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I iguess it would really be 
the responsibility of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. In recognizing trades and the service 
sector of the economy, are they prepared to 
broaden the recognition of the service sector 
of the. economy in terms of recognizing 
trades? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I don’t have any personal 
knowledge about that. 


Mr. Pollock: If I may comment on that; 
again from my Ontario Federation of Labour 
speech that I’d hoped to give today and may 
have to give later on. There is a comment 
with which I disagree in their statement of 
manpower policy. They say, “To ensure a 
comprehensive approach to manpower train- 
ing we urge government to establish new 
training fields outside secondary manufactur- 
ing. In particular, we believe the training 
program should reflect the emergence of the 
service sectors as dominant employees.” 

Quite frankly, what I say is while I agree 
there’s been a recent emphasis on the in- 
dustrial sector, I do not support the notion 
that service-sector training has been neglected. 
We have very broad programs already in the 
service sector, in such areas as motive power, 
which are the motor vehicle mechanics; 
baking, I referred to the people in Ottawa; 
the hospitality industry; hairdressing; barber- 
ing; health care; family care; recreational 
leadership, et cetera, not only at the trades 
level but in post-secondary and manpower 
programs at the college level. 

Mr. Mackenzie: We have a particular certi- 
fication for all of those? 


Mr. Pollock: The trades I mentioned—bar- 
bering, ‘hairdressing, baking—are regulated 
trades. The interesting thing is that motor 
vehicle mechanic probably is one of the 
oldest trades in the province in terms of 
government regulation and certification. It 
was certified and regulated in 1944. The 
first industrial trade was regulated in 1978. 
1 don’t think the OFL—and I hope to tell 
them that when we get together—can support 
the claim that training is industrially oriented, 
to the exclusion of the service sectors in 
Ontario. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I wish you luck in some 
of that. I’m not going to go into some of the 
specific questions that youll get, but it’s 
going to be an interesting session. I have for 
the moment nothing further on this, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman: Is this a supplementary, 
Mr. Wildman? 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, it’s about trades devel- 
opment outside of the areas were talking 
about now, which Mr. Mackenzie just asked 
about. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty, Mr. Van 
Horne and Mr. Conway come first. 


Mr. Haggerty: I appreciate the comment 
from Mr. Pollock. He seems to be very 
knowledgeable in the area of manpower re- 
quirements in Ontario. I can associate myself 
with some of his comments as they relate to 
tradesmen being trained in Ontario. I have 
found from my experience there has been 
a closed shop in a number of areas in certain 
unions in order to get a number of appren- 
ticeships into that program. I’m glad that 
finally the government is moving into this 
area and that it will be government spon- 
sored. I think the unions in the past have 
done a good job in training a number of the 
skilled trades in the industry. 

I’ve gone through some of your survey 
results, from the Manpower Requirements and 
Hiring Plans of Ontario Employers in the 
Manufacturing Industries. I was looking at the 
Niagara College area. On page 119 it says: 
“Employer concerns and special problems: 
Several respondents from the area reported a 
general shortage of tradesmen in the Niagara 
area, Many seemed to believe that the edu- 
cation system is inadequate.” I suppose if I 
were to look at all the other comments in the 
areas where you made inquiries and at the 
responses you received, every one of them 
would say in summary that the education sys- 
tem is inadequate, 

It says: “The education system has failed to 
forecast the need for skilled labour.” This is 
the comment from the employers. I don’t 
think we can blame the education system for 
the failure to forecast the need for skilled 
labour. I believe that would be the responsi- 
bility of the Ministry of Labour. I notice it’s 
the same old thing. It’s the same problem 
with machinists, millwrights, maintenance 
mechanics, tool makers and product process 
engineers. 

I’ve had the opportunity to talk to a num- 
ber of local businessmen, particularly in the 
area of machine shops and tool and die shops 
in the area. They don’t mind taking persons 
in to train them as apprentices but after they 
seem to accumulate about two years of ex- 
perience they’re off to a larger company such 
as General Motors or others in the Niagara 
Peninsula. They seem to raid the small tool 
and die shops that want to train people. 

They have indicated to me that training a 
skilled tradesman in the area of machine shop 
or tool and die making costs them roughly 
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$25,000 over a two-year period. The industry 
cannot absorb that loss. I don’t know what 
the answer is, 

I know the federal government has provid- 
ed around $300 million or so within the last 
year for manpower training programs and up- 
grading education in the area of trades train- 
ing. Could you tell me how much of that 
$340 million has been spent on the appren- 
ticeship program in Ontario? Would any- 
body have that figure? 


Mr. Pollock: I could get you that figure. 
The last figure I saw was something in the 
neighbourhood of $17 million or $18 million. 


{11:45] 


Mr. Haggerty: That falls far short of the 
total amount allocated by the federal govern- 
ment for manpower retraining programs in 
Ontario. 


Mr. Pollock: The total federal spending on 
the two main manpower programs—which are 
the Canada Manpower training program and 
the Canada Manpower industrial training pro- 
gram, which includes the apprenticeship train- 
ing—for the fiscal year ending March 31 is 
$125 million. 


Mr. Haggerty: For some unknown reason 
the provincial government, particularly the 
Ministries of Education and Labour, and 
others, did not read the signals in the past 
that we were heading into this problem and 
that we would require a number of additional 
skilled tradespeople. 

In the 1690s our educational system was 
geared to post-secondary education, more so 
than to the service industries or the trades. 
I think this is where the government can be 
held responsible in that they didn’t foresee 
the need. 

Mr. Miller mentioned he spoke to a person 
running a small shop in Nanticoke. These 
people come from Europe. I’m telling you 
about the persons I’ve dealt with in my area— 
I think they’re from Germany and other places 
in Europe—who have started up a small tool 
and die shop or a machine shop. They tell me 
that our educational system has failed in this 
area; that you can get a grade 12 student 
come in and start training him, or you can get 
a university student who can’t find a job to 
come in and it’s difficult to retrain them. 

I know from my experience in the field of 
employment in this area that those persons 
who came here from Europe after the last war 
are well educated in their trades. Yet their 
education wasn’t perhaps of the standard that 
I or anybody else had received in our school 
system at that time. For some unknown rea- 
son, their training program for trades is such 


that once they leave school at the age of 16 
or 17 or 18 they are qualified. 

You were talking about the block or modu- 
lar type of training. I think Waterloo Univer- 
sity has an exceptionally good program for 
engineers. They work so many months in in- 
dustry and so many months back in school. 
I think it’s been very successful. In fact, if 
you look at the training program they have 
in England for engineers and technicians, they 
have different levels of qualification. Someone 
may be 35 before he reaches the top level as 
an engineer. Some of the standards over there 
seem to indicate theyre just as qualified as 
the university student here who’s spent four 
years in an engineering course. They have 
different levels over there, I suggest that’s 
what you should be looking at. 

If you look at the old method of training 
tradesmen, many of them didn’t have grade 
eight education, but many of them came out 
with good qualifications for a trade. Do you 
know how they obtained that? 

I can think of many industries in the area 
I represent that had what they called Inter- 
national Correspondence School courses. I 
could name a number of stationary engineers 
who took that course and have advanced to 
become first-class and second-class stationary 
engineers. Even some of the engineers on the 
Great Lakes shipping vessels have taken that 
route, because that was the only thing avail- 
able to them until the late 1930s. Then we 
came out with the composite school, where 
you had a little bit of vocational training and 
the academic schools in the high schools. 


In that program there was a way you could | 


find a place in our school system for that 
student. Perhaps certain students didn’t want 
to take Latin or French, for example, so they 
took spares, in conjunction with vocational 
training. 

I can recall Welland high school, which 
had a good vocational training section. Stu- 
dents from Port Colborne travelled for 30 
and 40 miles because they wanted to get into 
that trade school. They could see this was an 
area they'd want to be employed in, It turned 
out to be very successful. 


Then in the 1960s we were in a situation - 


where we were looking at higher education— 
more university students, post-secondary edu- 
cation. There’s nothing wrong with it, but we 
got side-tracked. We didn’t look to see what 
types of employment other persons in our 


society wanted. Many of the schools phased — 


out vocational training. 
Now we've come into the community col- 


leges. We’ve now got the colleges in many 
areas gearing up for vocational training of | 
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tradesmen, pipefitters, machinists, or what- 
ever. I think Niagara College has a good 
program relating to machine shop and the 
new technology, the computer type of ma- 
chine. When I looked at the shop that I was 
employed in I was amazed they had two 
or three of these machines. They're very ex- 
pensive—$300,000 for a lathe, or something 
like that. 

I was amazed more than anything at the 
persons who run them. There was a _ pro- 
grammer there—and the only place you can 
get this training is at Niagara College—who 
looks after three machines. It’s amazing what 
- they have to do. From the blueprint they 
work out all the basic steps for that lathe, 
or whatever it may be, for the computer to 
work with. It’s amazing what this machine 
can do. 

To do this they have to call a computer 
centre in New York. Then it’s sent to a large 
computer centre in Texas and everything is 
~ checked out. It comes back to the program- 
mer here, all in tape form, and the machine 
is ready to go. It’s amazing what that ma- 
chine can do. 

Tl tell you, this is an area we're going to 
be going into more and more every day. 
But there isn’t, to my knowledge, any im- 
proved, expanded educational system estab- 
lished in this area so we will have these 
types of employees in the machine and tool 
shops to carry on. It’s an amazing area and 
I suggest that we should be looking closely 
at it. 

I blame a lot of it on our educational sys- 
tem. Perhaps we should again be looking at 
the correspondence courses for these persons 
who want to get into the machine shops to 
- learn something; they can take a home study 
' course and apply their mathematics in that 
area. I have a lot of praise for the people 
who come from. Europe because they 
brought many good ideas on machine-shop 
practices and skills with them that have 
been a great success for us in Ontario. But 
it’s through their educational system. 

I still think today that we can go back 
and train them again. But as you mentioned 
before, I know that in certain unions an 
apprenticeship program was a no-no, They 
had a certain few they wanted. 

What always bothered me most at that 
time was that to be certified as a tradesman 
in a particular trade union it had to be done 
through an American union. That really rub- 
bed me the wrong way. There are many good 
tradesmen in Ontario—millwrights in indus- 
try in my area and other areas in Ontario— 
_ who are not certified because they were not 


fortunate enough to come under that grand- 
father clause back in the early 1960s that en- 
titled a certain few in the industry to be- 
come qualified. 

That’s an area that kind of spoiled the 
apprenticeship program too. You mentioned 
it in passing, but I think you're correct on it. 
I don’t think it was done intentionally, but it 
did take place. It did stop a number of per- 
sons entering that particular field. 

I remember that in the trades I was in I 
had to qualify as a welder—not that I wanted 
to weld, but I had to do that because I was 
installing pipes and hooking up machinery 
as a millwright. I had to have a ticket—I 
think it was a U-69 ticket—from the Depart- 
ment of Labour. That meant nothing to a 
certain union because I wasn’t qualified un- 
der their union. 

I can recall days when good, qualified 
millwrights had to leave a job because they 
did not qualify; they didn’t carry the certi- 
ficate the union had at that time, yet we all 
belonged to the union. 

But there were so many discriminatory 
practices that took place in the past. I hope 
that day is gone and that we come forward 
with a good program here in Ontario to en- 
sure that everyone has equal opportunity to 
become an apprentice and to continue in 
employment, regardless of what industry it 
is. As long as he carries that diploma from 
the province of Ontario it should entitle him 
to employment any place in the province. I 
suggest—and I’m glad that we're moving in 
that direction—that we eliminate the practice 
of the pass. Of course, there was a reason 
for it and that was to protect trades at that 
time, but I think that day has gone. 

I think one other development too has 
dampened the apprenticeship program; that 
is the metric system. We just jumped in a 
little too quickly without bringing in the edu- 
cational requirements necessary in changing 
from English measurement to the metric sys- 
tem here in Ontario. 

I know many persons employed in machine 
shops, tool and die shops and fabricating 
shops were not too happy with that move- 
ment, because it meant that they had to make 
a sacrifice in tools, et cetera. I don’t know if 
they were truly compensated for all the tools 
they bought. I have today a tool box in my 
basement loaded with micrometres, dial indi- 
cators and things like that. I don’t know what 
good they'll be to me any more, but they’re 
there. But how many more tradesmen who 
had the same amount of tools had to go out 
and purchase others in the metric system? I 
think that may even have discouraged indus- 
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try in moving into the area of bringing in 
additional apprenticeships. 

Another area of apprentice training the 
chap mentioned to me is if you're going to 
have an apprenticeship program, then there 
has to be some protection for the employer 
so you don’t have a person training for one 
or two years who then leaves for another 
area. I think there’s an obligation to that em- 
ployer who is willing to train a person; we 
should at least say there is a time limit before 
he can leave the company. That may seem to 
be harsh but I think again that industry has 
to be protected. When you are training a 
person, in the long run the benefits are going 
to be for that employee. 

These are my comments. There is a greater 
push in the apprenticeship program and per- 
haps in the different segments of educational 
need in this area. 

This is a good document, It does indicate 
the problem areas. I appreciate your concern 
with and your knowledge of this particular 
area—the grasp that you do have on it. Some 
of it may be hard for some of us to accept, 
but they are the facts. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Conway: Recognizing your interest in 
matters in eastern Ontario, I am going to 
speak on your behalf as well as my own and 
on behalf of others from the far east to dis- 
cuss— 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: The far east? 


Mr. Conway: As opposed to the near east 
—Oshawa, Whitby and! places like that. 


Mr. McClellan: Call it the middle east. 


Mr. Conway: It’s been a very interesting 
morning. I have sat in committee rooms for 
four and a half years and I’ve seldom heard 
such lively exchanges. And I’ve seldom felt 
that a minister was as redundant in these dis- 
cussions as in the period earlier this morning. 
It’s been very interesting, very useful and I 
think very productive. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I’m not sure that’s a back- 
handed compliment or not. 


Mr. Conway: I wanted just to draw to your 
attention, Mr, Minister, and to that of Mr. 
Pollock, who is with us this morning, a con- 
cern I have about manpower policy in my 
area, Renfrew county, which has a high inci- 
dence of unemployment. Together with that 
traditional unemployment we have increasing 
evidence that we’re not even able to fill the 
job openings that are there in the traditional 
blue-collar sector. 

I wanted to talk about an article that ap- 
eared—I don’t know the background of it. 
I'm sure it has something to do with your 
ministry. I know it does, as a matter of fact. 


The article is from the Ottawa Journal of 
February 3, 1979, entitled “Need For Skilled 
Workers Forecast In Area Counties.” It has to 
do with a $20,000 study—I gather funded by 
the Ministry of Labour in conjunction with 
others. Are you aware of this particular study? 
The report seems to indicate an involvement 
from the Ministry of Labour. 


Mr. Pollock: Mr. Conway, would that be ~ 


what’s called the Five Counties Industrial 
Training Program? 
Mr. Conway: That’s quite possibly it; Pres- 


cott, Russell, Lanark, Ottawa-Carleton and — 


Renfrew? 


Mr. Pollock: Yes. They have a $20,000 — 
grant from the Ministry of Colleges and Uni- | 


versities. 
[12:00] 

Mr. Conway: Are you aware of the findings 
in terms of the initial report? 

Mr. Pollock: Yes, I am. I was there two 
weeks ago and met with the executive, They 
gave me a copy of that report, which certainly 
had more detail in it than we were able to 
gain in our survey, because they didn’t just 
rely on a mailed survey such as we did. They 
followed up and did interviews. It’s a very 
impressive survey. 

Mr. Conway: I haven't seen the survey yet 
though I’ve asked for a copy of it. I do have 


the press report, which seems to be reasonably — 
accurate from talking to two or three of the © 
people listed as members of the study. What — 
I want to know and what I want to gather — 
from you is what kind of strategy your man- — 
power commission will now apply to that par- — 
ticular report, which indicates a need for 500 


skilled workers over the next very few years 
for that part of eastern Ontario? 


Counties such as my own have unemploy- 


ment, seasonally adjusted, which over the 
winter is almost certainly and’ traditionally 
double digit. I’m anxious to know what your 
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particular commission will do in the way of a — 


strategy to implement programs that will deal 
with the particular openings that are develop- — 


steed 


ing. It has been of increasing concern to me © 
that while we go forward and seek in various _ 
ways, through industrial commissions and the _ 
like in my own county, new opportunities for — 


employment, there is increasing evidence 
from people I know who are not even able to 
fill the openings that are current. 


I think particularly of the forest products — 
and lumber industry, which is a traditional — 


One in my county and one I have some in- — 
volvement with. I hear a surprising amount — 


of anecdotal evidence which indicates that 


more and more skilled jobs in that particular 


—— 
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sector are going wanting. It’s not uncommon 
to hear of a 69-year-old millwright being re- 
placed by a 58-year-old person who has been 
brought in from New Brunswick. That con- 
cerns Me a great deal because I see an in- 
creasing export of people of my own age 
group out of the Ottawa Valley to the great 
metropolitan heartland of which we are now 
resident. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: You are one of them. 


Mr. Conway: I am one of them of course. 
I was one of those people who was heartened 
by the appointment of the commission. I 


_ know something of the background of it and 


I am very anxious and apprehensive about 
just what kind of responses we're generating 
to this kind of evidence. 

I agree with what you were saying earlier, 
certainly though I didn’t hear it all. The pri- 
vate sector must accept a great deal of re- 
sponsibility for what has happened. I do 
know something, as I said earlier, about the 
lumber industry. In fact, I have a family 
which is deeply involved. They have not done 
nearly enough in my view to recruit the 
young people of my generation to the job 
openings that are created, particularly in the 
skilled sector. There are several of these 
which are relatively well-paying and which 
have gone wanting with no effort, by and 
large, made by the private sector to match 
the openings with the increasing number of 
people who are coming out of the expensive 
educational sector and who could qualify. 

If we use the case that we have 500 skilled 
jobs opening up in a high-unemployment area 
—the chairman of the commission will know 
exactly what I am speaking of here—what are 
we going to do as a manpower commission 
to develop strategies that will tie in the man- 
power resource that is there, which is pre- 
sently being exported and which, hopefully, 
can be redirected to meet these kinds of op- 
portunities? It really does seem to me an 
important matter of urgent and_ pressing 
necessity. 

What kind of strategy are you contemplat- 
ing with respect to the eastern region? I'll 
use my own county as a good example of 
high unemployment, and very high outmigra- 
tion of young people, yet the indication is 
that we have 500 skilled job openings in the 
area. What kind of strategies are we going to 
see from the manpower commission to unite 
the people with the opportunities in these 
skilled sectors? 

Mr. Pollock: The thing that pleases me is 
you're not going to see as much of the man- 
power commission in developing strategies in 
that area as you are going to see of the five 


counties’ industrial training council. They are 
really the instrument. I'm sorry Mr, Mac- 
kenzie isn’t here because he seems to have 
some concern about how industrial training 
councils in the local area will work. They 
did the survey and identified the needs. 
They've been meeting with a group of people. 

For example, there is a serious shortage— 
and not just in Ottawa and the five counties 
area, but elsewhere—of instrument mechan- 
ics. You can’t run processes in a pulp and 
paper mill or an oil refinery, because we had 
the same problem in Sarnia, or operations 
like that without them. What they’re doing 
is they're getting the employers together—if 
it’s instrument mechanics we are talking about 
—and developing a curriculm. 

Theyre doing the same thing in Thunder 
Bay for the paper mills—talking to the pro- 
vincial government about what kind of pro- 
gram can we put together because we have 
the problem here. Other trades have been 
identified. I know they are working in the 
metal machining area, because there’s obvi- 
ously a need there as well. 

So our strategy, if I can say so, is to en- 
courage the local people to accept responsi- 
bility for identifying their needs and solving 
them within the community to the extent 
they can do that. To the extent that they 
can’t be solved because, let’s say, there is a 
province-wide shortage of people, or we have 
too narrow a training base—for example, per- 
haps the people are leaving the five counties 
because even if employers were training there, 
people are paying more money in Toronto and 
aren't training. That’s the point Mr. Haggerty 
raised; we have to get at people who aren't 
training but are attracting trained people 
away from other people. 

Our strategy will be broad, primarily prov- 
ince-wide, with confidence that the five coun- 
ties group in your area will be able to address 
the specific local needs. 


Mr. Conway: Then at what point in that 
process do you intervene, with the local 
option which you're espousing that it’s their 
responsibility to identify the needs and to 
accommodate the results of such a study as 
I’ve mentioned? At what point do you and 
your commission and the Ministry of Labour 
intervene with a directive, a policy strategy? 
Is it really not at all—that it’s theirs to work 
out; that you will provide the funding for 
these kinds of surveys and studies, but beyond 
that you really don’t see a responsibility to 
intervene? 

We have an interesting document from the 
Renfrew County Board of Education which 
has, in its own way, recognized the kinds of 
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problems that are spoken of in this particular 
study I’ve just mentioned. In their white paper 
on occupational and technical information for 
the county, they really do suggest some very 
startling new departures, given the kind of 


system I left 10 years ago. What I’m anxious» 


to know is what do you, if anything, have to 
say about that kind of process? You may have 
answered this earlier; I apologize if I wasn’t 
here to hear it. 

At what point do you say to the Minister 
of Colleges and Universities, from your point 
of view in manpower: “Such and such needs 
to be done. We have identified these kinds of 
needs overall, or more locally in the eastern 
region, and we believe that the following 
course of action should be taken. We believe, 
for example, this kind of document from the 
board of education speaks to the reality of 
the job creation needs of the 1980s and 
we want the following accomplished”? Do 
you do that sort of thing; do you contemplate 
that kind of activity? 


Mr. Pollock: Yes, we do. Again, if I could 
underline it, we're dealing really with a prov- 
ince-wide problem, If we identify that there 
is a problem that is peculiar to the five coun- 
ties area, then that obviously would be ad- 
dressed in one manner. Let’s say, as Mr. 
Haggerty was indicating, that perhaps our 
educational system isn’t as appropriate to the 
needs of our economy as it once was. Let’s 
say we do have this almost excessive pre- 
occupation with post-secondary school pro- 
grams as opposed to preparing people for 
work. Then we would look at the provincial 
level. 

As you say, we would go to the Minister of 
Colleges and Universities or the Minister of 
Education—one and the same—to bring that in 
focus to them. But again, we are looking for 
the local response, from the local employers 
and trade unions, and the local college. Algon- 
quin has been very active in that area. But 
it they are banging their heads against prob- 
lems that are common throughout the prov- 
ince, then those are the problems that we 
would look to address as the commission. 


_ Mr. Conway: I regret not having the study 
in front of me, because I’m sure it would 
Imvite a series of other questions. Quite 
frankly I am interested to know what will 
happen, because a number of people who 
have commented to me that the press reports 
indicate a reality of which they have been 
long aware, that it’s almost—“criminal” is too 
strong a word but it is sad, to say the very 
least that we have very expensive secondary 
schools in the middle of the old and presently 
very active forest industry, to come back to 


that example, and there is no effort by any- 
one to match the jobs I’ve identified as going 
wanting with the numbers of people coming 
out of those systems and simply having to 
go to Toronto or elsewhere to find employ- 
ment. I can think of too many examples of 
that. 

I am very hopeful that the kind of exercise 
and enterprise that has been identified here 
through these special area programs that have 
produced this kind of report will be the an- 
swer. Quite frankly, I don’t know how we're 
going to marshal what can be a very con- 
servative educational system to these new 
realities. When I think back to the moneys 
spent in my old high school on technical 
education and occupations and the rest, the 
results were just absolutely pitiful. I’m hope- 
ful that can now be reoriented, although I 
don’t imagine it will be done without a great 
deal of difficulty, from a system that may not 
be as flexible as I’d like to see it. I am cer- 
tainly going to monitor personally this par- 
ticular study group. Hopefully, they will have 
some success that has eluded the precursors 
of this kind of thing. 

I will reiterate that I think it is extremely 
sad we have this kind of problem in this sec- 
tor in an area such as my own, where we've 
had very high unemployment and extremely 
high outmigration of people who simply have 
not been matched up with the job oppor- 
tunities that exist. We are spending $10 mil- 
lion of taxpayers’ money to locate Westing- 
house in Renfrew, which will require 400 
new people and, presumably, quite a number 
of new skills that are not presently there. 

I wanted to express to you and to the 
minister my concern that there is a role for 
government and for the minister particularly. 
It’s going to take some creative leadership 
from the Minister of Labour and the Minister 
of Colleges and Universities, whose senti- 
ments I sometimes think are not what the 
Minister of Labour’s are. I just hope the man- 
power commission doesn’t get caught in the 
cross-fire of those two particular ministries, 
both delegated with responsibilities in this 
critical area of skilled job training. I say that 
quite sincerely. 

I firmly believe it’s going to take some 
tough and creative leadership from somebody 
in the government, and it should come from 
the Minister of Labour and his manpower 
commission, to ensure that inflexible and 
needless local and provincial bureaucracies 
don’t stand in the way of filling those 500 
openings with people who really need and 
deserve those opportunities. I want to say that 
and to wish you well in the endeavours you 
are now undertaking. 
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Mr. Pollock: I accept Mr. Conway’s point 
about the inflexibility of the educational sys- 
tem, but I think the commission is reassured 
by a growing recognition on the part of school 
trustees, officials and a wide cross-section of 
people that we are not making proper use of 
the secondary school in terms of skills prepa- 
ration for that 75 or 80 per cent of the people 
who will not go on to post-secondary educa- 
tion. It is quite a widespread feeling which 
may well be reflected in the Renfrew report, 
which I haven't read. That is something that 
all the people concerned are going to be 
‘building on. 

- I would almost mention the linkage pro- 
gram that is being run by Colleges and Uni- 
versities, which is to take classroom instruc- 
tion normally acquired during apprenticeship 
and to get high schools to teach it as an 
integral part of the grades 11 and 12 cur- 
riculum, That would mean that some of the 
classroom hours could be waived during the 
apprenticeship period. I think its great attrac- 
tion is that it will make secondary school 
more relevant to some of the people who 
might otherwise drop out by enabling them 
to say, “This is terrific. This is really job- 
related training and that’s what I need.” 

I think there are many signs which we are 
certainly hoping will be broadly enough based 
and strong enough to overcome any inertia 
that might exist within the system. 

Mr. Conway: Again I can only report. I 
think we’ve made a great deal of progress 
since the time I left high school in that county 
1l years ago. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I hope that is because of 
your party. 

Mr. Conway: It’s not 11; it’s actually 10. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: It’s that practical experi- 
ence you have got in the outside world. 

Mr. Conway: I think we have gone a long 
way in removing the sort of prejudice that 
was there when I was in high school in this 
province. It’s not that long ago that there 
really was something wrong with you if you 
wanted a career in technical or skilled trades. 
[12:15] 

That certainly was an anomalous condi- 
tion when I think of where I grew up. There 
was absolutely no such emphasis, or no ethic 
whatsoever in the small eastern Ontario com- 
munity, a lumber community, from which I 
came. Not one of my classmates was ever 
encouraged to take part in any of those 
skilled opportunities that were there and that 
would keep them there. There was emphasis 
that we all had to be neurosurgeons or 
lawyers, 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: And end up doing neither. 
Mr. Kerrio: That all changed when 
plumbers started making more than doctors. 


Mr. Conway: I think we have really come 
a distance from realizing the wrong-headed- 
ness of that particular ethic. But what I do 
not see in 1979 is a corresponding change in 
our educational system. I just see some of 
those old programs sitting there. I think of 
the technical departments of so many of our 
county high schools and the moneys that have 
been invested. Then when you compare the 
output with the input, it is really shameful. 

We have a major job to do there. I per- 
sonally am not sufficiently experienced in 
exactly what kind of requirements are to be 
placed. The private sector has certainly not 
done its job. They have kept too great a dis- 
tance from the educational sector, In my 
area, they have not exhibited the sort of 
leadership that I think was theirs to discharge, 
and they must be held responsible for that. 

I only hope that through these kinds of 
means and mechanisms we are able to shake 
up both those private employers and the edu- 
cational people, with the obvious assistance 
and involvement of the trade union move- 
ment, to match the opportunities that exist 
with the people who not only reside in that 
area, but who with their children want to stay 
there. Enough said. 

Mr. Wildman: I have a couple of short 
questions. I would like to know if the minis- 
ter could inform the committee as to what 
progress, if any, he is making towards the 
establishment of mining as a trade. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: What stage is that at, Mr. 
Pollock? I do not have that information. 


Mr. Pollock: And mine is not that current. 
I understand that the trade unions and the 
mining industry have been working on a very 
extensive modular training program designed 
for underground miners. 

Mr. Wildman: I know they are. I want to 
know if they have moved from that to certifi- 
cation as a trade. 

Mr. Pollock: I can obtain that information, 
Mr. Wildman. I do not have it at this time. 

Mr. Wildman: I know the work that is 
being done by people like Gib Gilchrist and 
others on the committee. I think they are 
doing an extensive job and a good job, Con- 
sidering the very dangerous type of work 
underground, where obviously training is very 
important, I think it is also very important to 
have some way of recognizing that and de- 
termining who has the training to be a quali- 
fied miner and who does not. I would hope 
the ministry is looking very seriously at that, 
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especially after the Ham commission report 
about the serious danger underground. I know 
the union movement is concerned with it and 
so are the miners. 

In the same vein, I would like to know if 
there is any movement on anyone's part to 
look at cutters in the wood industry, the 
btcherons, as a trade. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I do not have that informa- 
tion. 


Mr. Pollock: The only information I have 
would not suggest it was being looked at as 
a trade, but it certainly is a program that is 
being run at the community college level. 
As part of our community employment strat- 
tegy in one of the locations, I recognized in 
my notes that a cutter and skidder course 
had been offered at the local level at the 
local community college—at Northern College, 
or it may have been at Confederation. 


Mr. Wildman: I will not extend this be- 
cause I know we want to get on to the next 
bill. There is just one comment I would like 
to make. I have had some correspondence 
with the minister about this. 

There have been a number of suggestions 
made by smaller companies and experienced 
cutters that it could be somehow set up as an 
apprentice program outside of the community 
college, or maybe in conjunction with it. It 
would be a great thing if we could put young 
cutters on some kind of an apprentice pro- 
gram with an experienced man—I know that 
a number of the small companies already do 
that—considering the danger in the bush, and 
the need to look after yourself and after your 
fellow workers, with the kind of equipment, 
the chainsaws and so on, that is being used. 

But one of the problems you have with 
putting a young man or an inexperienced 
worker with an older man is that because of 
the fact that many of them work almost on a 
piecework basis, the older, experienced fel- 
lows are making a sacrifice in their income in 
order to train the young fellow adequately. 
In many cases, they do not get the kind of 
training they should get because the em- 
phasis is on getting as much done as quickly 
as possible. 

It might be better if you could designate 
someone or a group of individuals in a certain 
operation to be responsible for training others. 
There could be some mechanism found for 
paying the experienced man to make up for 
what he is losing if he is not cutting as: much, 
and to pay him for the work he is doing in 
training the younger fellow. 

Probably the route to go is to look at some 
kind of certification process so that an indi- 
vidual can be certified as someone who can 
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train, and if there is an apprenticeship pro- 
gram, this might be one route to go, I would 
like the ministry to look at that, if possible. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Thank you, Mr. Wild- 
man. As the commission chairman said, a 
cutter-skidder training course started in the 
fall at Confederation College. We will take 
your remarks to heart and look into it. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Van Home, I believe 
the minister has a response to a question you 
placed last night. He wanted to say some- 
thing, I am informed. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Pollock was going to 
respond to Mr. Van Horne’s question of last 
night. 

Mr. Pollock: Mr. Chairman, I would ap- — 
preciate it if Mr. Van Hore would repeat 
the question. It was somewhat complex, as I 
recall it. 


Mr. Van Horne: I haven’t got all of the 
notes with me now that I had last night, so 
rather than take the time of the committee 
I would be satisfied if Mr. Pollock would 
respond—and I know he will—to this in letter 
form. I just simply haven’t got the material 
here with me now. 


Mr. Pollock: Might I respond to the ques- 


tions you raised in your opening statement, 
Mr. Van Horne? 


Mr. Van Horne: Certainly: 


Mr. Pollock: Which is 
couple of weeks ago. 

You were concerned about the question of | 
labour market information from two or three 
aspects. One was the extent to which we 
were making labour market information 
available for career counselling. You have 
identified an area where there obviously is 
need for concern, because clearly we have 
yet to find the mechanism for ensuring that 
we have up-to-date labour market informa- 
tion available for young people in secondary 
schools, to provide them with an idea of 
what the demand for particular occupations — 
would be. 

One of the main aims of the labour mar- 
ket information unit at the present time 
within the system they are developing, and 
which we hope to have operative within a 
matter of just a few months, would be to 
provide much better labour market informa- 
tion so that guidance counsellors for young 
people could say what would be the em- 
ployment prospects in a particular occupa- 
tion five years down the road. One of the 
problems is that the information that is pres- 
ently available now in the system is perhaps 
a year or two old and only forecasts for two 
years. We are hoping, initially, to start 
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forecasting out five years. We recognize all 
of the problems that would cause us. 

Another aspect of labour market informa- 
tion that you questioned was the— 

Mr. Van Horne: Can I stop you at that 
point? When this information goes out, it 
can go basically in two forms, as I under- 
stand it: as a memo through the ministry, 
initiated by you; or through the Student 
Guidance Information Service, which is a 
computer program, and the secondary schools 
across the province plug into that and get 
the information whenever they want it 
through the school year. They simply make 
the request and the information is forthcom- 
ing from the machine in fairly short order. 

The difficulty in making that information 
meaningful comes in seeing it is updated. 
Have you got the mechanics between your- 
self and/or this ministry, along with the 
people in the Ministry of Education, whose 
responsibility it is, to update that data? 

Mr. Pollock: There are really three instru- 
ments that are involved, As you say, there is 
the Student Guidance Information Service, 
There is also Choices, which is the inter- 
active computer program the federal people 


have. Then there is the whole series of pub- 


lished reports, which is called Careers On- 
tario, and there are several hundred of those. 

The aim is really to get more current in- 
formation into all three of those about oc- 
cupational demand and supply in the prov- 
ince. We have talked to the federal people 
and we are working with them on a closely 
integrated program within the area of labour 
market information. They want better in- 
formation in Choices. We want better infor- 
mation in SGIS, and we both want it in 
Careers Ontario, which is a document they 
publish. Our aim is really to keep that infor- 
mation much more current than it has been in 
the past. 

Mr. Van Horne: Again, the visit I made to 
you was preceded by conversation—the visit 
was two to three months ago—with the people 


in the Ministry of Education, whose job it 


was to program the SGIS. They indicated to 
me there was considerable lead time needed 
by them. This, of course, demands that your 
working with them be done in such a way 
that they can adjust to that lead-time require- 


ment, In other words, there is no point in 
their going ahead with something that is 
going to have to be changed if and when you 
have your data bank changed. 


Maybe I am not explaining myself very 


Mr. Pollock: I understand the point, Mr. 
Van Horne. One of the reasons we wanted to 


expand the time frame over which we are 
providing the data was initially to overcome 
that first problem. Because of the time it 
takes to input this data it could be out of 
date if you are working on a one-year or a 
two-year basis. 

Mr. Van Florne: Yes. 


Mr. Pollock: We would not want to update 
unless there was a significant change in the 
occupational status. I think what we would 
like to do is see if we could not develop some 
kind of exception routine that would enable 
us to make those changes into the system. 
Rather than changing all of the occupational 
outlook for several hundred occupations, we 
would just key in those where we felt a 
change had occurred. 

I think it will be done on a trial and error 
process to see what is possible on an ongoing 
basis. But we are hoping the system we are 
working out with the federal people will at 
least make better information available. May- 
be we could just say: “Don’t rely on what 
is in on that program. Get special input in 
that area.” 

(We think it can make a valuable contribu- 
tion in that area. 


Mr. Van Horne: Okay, thanks. 


Mr. Pollock: The other question on labour 
market information which you raised was the 
question of the effectiveness or lack thereof 
of the OMCC, the Ontario Manpower Co- 
ordinating Committee, as it pertained to 
labour market information. 

The fact that we are now in a position to 
move quite rapidly into the development of a 
better labour market information program is 
in part attributable to the progress that was 
made for the first year the unit was in busi- 
ness, prior to it being assigned, in August of 
this year, to the commission, We have some 
excellent staff people there, I think this survey 
the planning of which I believe, Mr. Minister, 
was started in April, was really done by the 
labour market information unit. 

We have had an excellent response to this. 
We are now getting requests from secondary 
schools to see if we can make this document 
available to them as a guidance tool. 

I think most people connected with the 
unit were disappointed at the time it took to 
get the staff on site, because they were 
looking for fairly high level professional 
people. But it is a valuable resource that we 
have been able to build on, and in that 
regard it wasn’t that unsuccessful. 


[12:30] 


Mr. Van Horne: That brings me back to 
one of the points I made at the end of the 
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evening. In this letter you sent out with the 
document—and I commend you for it; it is 
well done. I marvel at the way you were 
able to expedite this because it obviously re- 
quired a tremendous amount of work and 
energy from you and the people working with 
you, 

But this is a little permissive. I realize there 
is no other way you could have worded it, 
but you say “may begin taking appropriate 
action” in your second last sentence. I think 
this is the point Mr. Conway was making, that 
we must hope or ask that, if not your minis- 
try, then the Ministry of Colleges and Uni- 
versities and the Ministry of Education get 
on with the task. That demands a strong push 
from you to those people in education to get 
going. This permissive business and separa- 
tion of responsibilities through the various 
ministries is at times a horrible encumbrance 
to anything that might be considered expe- 
dient. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: As Mr. Pollock mentioned 
before you were able to get here, it is his 
belief and the belief of the commission that 
the co-ordination required can be achieved 
through the commission. As part of their 
mandate they do have the power to make 
recommendations about any program realign- 
ment or other recommendations that are re- 
quired. The commission chairman made it 
clear, and I support him, that we believe 
we will be able to achieve our objectives 
within the framework presently set up. That 
doesn’t say that if it is not working, we are 
not open to. change. 


My. Kerrio: I'd like to comment on this 
vote. I am very disappointed really at what 
has happened so far in any kind of transition 
to a new involvement in the system of train- 
ing skilled tradesmen, coupled with the fact 
that the Ministry of Education has failed 
miserably. The proof is there to be seen. As 
recently as two years ago, we graduated over 
5,000 school teachers when we had need for 
400. When a government has full control 
over a Situation like that and that is the end 
result, it shows why we have such concern. 

Another area that comes to mind imme- 
diately is the nuclear industry; it probably 
has been mentioned before, but I would like 
to pursue that one. In the nuclear industry, 
we have so much lead time it is incredible 
to think no one addressed himself to the 
training of individuals who subsequently 
would be needed. It is not like building a 
plant tomorrow and needing millwrights who 
take four or five years of training. We are 
talking about a nuclear industry that had a 
lead time of anywhere up to 10 years—eight 
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at the minimum. When those things were — 
going on stream, we were over in the British _ 
Isles looking for expert people to man them. 
If you were to go back through the hiring, 
you would find out that the percentage is 
extremely ‘high. 

My colleague made mention that in his 
instance the private sector did not react to — 
training. Being involved with a small com- 
pany that has been in business some 60 
years in Niagara Falls, I would tell you that 
we have done more than our share of train- 
ing in order to survive. Some of the best 
people in the early stages of industries that 
began very much at the inception of tech- 
nology were trained in small shops by very 
skilled people who basically were European 
and would pass on their skills. Why small 
companies are not encouraged to train people 
is that when they train people, larger cor- 
porations, which have many more benefits 
and are better able to pay bigger wages 
and give some security, take the desire away 
from small people to train good mechanics. 

While there is an ongoing involvement 
here to see if we cannot -clarify the situation 
and then do something about it in training 
people, I would also like to ask if we have 
researched other jurisdictions from which for 
the past 30 or 40 years we have drawn 
skilled tradesmen. How did those things 
occur? We would be wise to look into their 
background to see how they accomplished 
these things. 

While I was still very much involved in 
the business I had occasion to see a new 
concept into being where, at one time, we 
had on our payroll a hundred people of 
various skills. You name them, and they were 
on our payroll. There were pipefitters, 
welders, riggers and millwrights. There came 
a new concept of encouraging a small indus- 
try to take people on and to help them in an 
apprenticeship program. 

That didn’t last very long. We have had 
no such contact in the past 10 or 12 years. 
I wonder if we really are tapping the people 
out there who do have expertise to offer, 
with some encouragement and with a gen- 
uine commitment by people in the industry, 
by small companies, by trade unions and 
government. 

We ars still sadly lacking, it seems, some 
kind of co-ordinating grouv that would brin 
all these people together, to sort out the 
basic problem and get on with the job. We 
have been talking about it for a long time 
Some small companies have been very self- 
sufficient. They train the people they need 
and they are quite flexible. They get on wit 
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the job. I wonder when we are going to 

recruit those people in such a program. I 
«cant recall when I was last asked to par- 
ticipate. 

I don’t want to sound egotistical, but I 
_was brought up in an environment where my 
father was a very difficult taskmaster and a 
tremendous tradesman. I take pride in that 
fact but I can’t take any kind of feeling that 
I accomplished this. It was an environment. 
I wonder if that isn’t how some of these 
_tradesmen came about, namely, in an en- 
_ vironment that was conducive to doing a good 
| job and being trained how to do it properly. 
_ We still have a very high percentage of 
these tradesmen in our factories and in all 
the work we do. I don’t think the transition 
is fast enough. I am looking for some accelera- 
| tion in it, if we are going to meet the needs 
of all the new plants coming on stream and 
the new technologies. If we are thinking of 
| being somewhat competitive in new tech- 
| nologies, we have to accelerate this a great 
_ deal more than is being done. I have a lad in 
| high school. I am not excited about the kind 
of help he gets from the people in charge 
| there as to what his capabilities might be and 
| what he should be thinking about. I don't 
/see a great thrust in teaching the skilled 
trades in our area. 

_ I don’t see much change. We keep talking 
-about it and about committing more money, 
but I don’t see any real commitment to say- 
ing that our goal is seven or eight years 
'down the road, and we're going to be able 
_to produce all the tradesmen this country 
needs. Without that kind of commitment, I 
' don’t know how we are going to accomplish it. 
| I draw a little bit from the experience I 
‘had in that field. I don’t see any real light 
ahead. What is happening here excites me. 
'We have been talking about it for a long 
time. The net result of what has happened in 
/ recent times proves that we are not accomp- 
lishing very much. Do you have a feeling 
|that there is a real commitment with the 
| Ministry of Education in that direction? It is 
really a combined effort, is it not, that it is 
| going to be needed to accomplish this? 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: I have to say in all 
honesty that I do sense that kind of commit- 
‘ment to broaden the industrial training base, 
to get the private sector in all areas to take 
‘up responsibilities it hasn’t taken up before 
and to whatever restructuring may be neces- 
sary in the secondary school system. 

I don’t have any information available to 
‘me to comment on your remarks about 
teachers. The nuclear industry skilled train- 
‘ing needs are part of the general overall skill 





















needs we are addressing. If I could in par- 
ticular ask the commission chairman to com- 
ment on what I take to be the other four 
main issues you addressed, one issue was 
that, in essence, small companies that do 
train are plagued with poaching problems. 

Mr. Kerrio: The biggest single problem. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Second, you asked if we 
have gone through an evaluation of what has 
been tried in other jurisdictions to try and 
see if there are some models that should be 
used here. 

Third, you asked are we adequately en- 
couraging the private sector to carry on this 
broadening of the industrial base and to get 
involved in a broader and bigger sense in 
the whole problem that faces us all, but 
primarily faces those in the private sector, 
because they are the ones that are producing 
the goods, or the manufactured products 
that are required. 

Finally, the fourth point you raised con- 
cerned attitudes, and attitudes are a problem— 
attitudes of employers, of parents, of teachers, 
of guidance counsellors, and of students. 

Perhaps if you wouldn’t mind, I could ask 
Mr. Pollock to comment on some of those 
points, because I know he is very involved 
in all of those, and has been for several years. 


Mr. Pollock: Mr. Minister, to respond’ first 
concerning the small company, there is no 
doubt that small companies that train, in cer- 
tain locations in the province, are being vic- 
timized by larger companies that don't. 

At the Skills for Jobs conference the 
Premier chaired in June 1978 the question of 
the equitable distribution of training costs 
came up. When he was questioned about his 
attitude, he said he would like to believe that 
we could find a method by which we could 
equitably distribute training costs without 
legislation, but if we can’t, he said we would 
obviously have to consider legislation, 

At this point we see the poaching that is 
going on as a problem. We are trying to ad- 
dress ourselves to non-training firms, to say, 
“Took, it has to stop.” We are afraid that if 
suddenly there is legislation that results in 
the equitable distribution of training costs, 
everyone will ask what the problem was the 
legislation was designed to solve. 

What we want to do—and we are probably 
talking about fewer than 200 large firms, or 
medium-sized firms that don’t train—is to 
make it very clear what the problem is, and 
that the only way we can solve it is by every- 
one training—or at least everyone paying the 
cost of training. Should it be necessary for 
the commission to recommend legislation to 
equitably distribute the costs, those 200 firms 
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could not say, through their trade association, 
“Why this kind of legislation?” It would then 
be very obvious why it was necessary to have 
a. 

The most recent evaluation of other juris- 
dictions was Focus on Apprenticeship, which 
was a symposium the Ministry of Colleges 
and Universities had in the fall of 1977, when 
they brought respected apprenticeship people, 
professors, what have you, from around the 
world to a conference in Toronto. A lot of 
the ideas that came out of that conference 
are valuable inputs to the work of the com- 
mission. 

We are conscious of what is being done in 
cther jurisdictions. We are equally conscious 
of the difficulty of just transferring a Euro- 
pean system, en bloc, into Canada, because 
so many things are different. 

We are finding that this is where the fric- 
tion comes out. For example, Mr. Miller’s 
point about the man in Cayuga who was 
trained in Europe. We are having more 
difficulty with people who were trained out- 
side this jurisdiction, in terms of accepting 
the products of our educational institutions, 
which is a different kind of problem. But 
the Ministry of Colleges and Universities and 
the commission are certainly aware of it. 

In terms of encouragement, we are going 
out and doing all the encouraging we can, 
short of, as I said to Mr. Mackenzie, offering 
anyone else any more money. We are say- 
ing: “You have a responsibility. Are you 
going to shoulder the responsibility, or aren’t 
you? Jf you aren’t, you are inviting us to 
suggest to the government that the private 
sector will not accept its responsibility; we 
Ihave to look at some other form.” Compul- 
sion, for want of any other word, would be 
necessary. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Chairman, can I in- 
terrupt for just a moment? I don’t want to 
take away from the questions, although most 
of them have been covered. 

We have been all morning on manpower. 
We have two votes and only 17 minutes left. 
I don’t care about touching the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, but I sure as blazes 
would like both parties to have five or 10 
minutes on human rights, and we have ex- 
actly 15 minutes left. Is there any way we 
can make any kind of agreement to at least 
allow the two parties to touch the human 
rights issue? 


Mr. Chairman: That is up to yourselves, 
We will have completed 23 hours of the 
estimates and it seems strange that we 
doubled it from over 220 hours to 440 hours. 
Will we have to make it 660 hours? I don’t 
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like to curtail anything. This is very in- | 
teresting. 
Mr. Mackenzie: Neither do I. All I am~ 
saying is we have been all moming, and 
most of this had been covered a couple of — 
times. 
Mr. Chairman: I appreciate it. You are 
absolutely right. We ‘have 15 minutes to- 
cover two votes. 
Mr. Pollock: Might I just finish on atti- 
tudes? Yes, we all have an attitude problem 
relative to skilled trades and we are all going 
to have to change it. Those of us in the 
room, parents, teachers, young people. | 
[12:45] 
Mr. Kerrio: Can I make one final com- 
ment? I think that might be indicative of — 
what does happen. . 
As I suggested to you, I have had many 
tradesmen work with us over the years and — 
I have carried a substantial staff. When the — 
St. Lawrence Seaway and General ‘Motors 
and Ford came into the area, it became — 
very difficult to hold those kinds of trades- 
men in a small company. 
Unless a small company is quite versatile, 
you don’t stay in business 60 years. It was 
easier for us to go a different route, to get 
into a very specialized line, so we could sur-— 
vive. That was in our best interest, and we 
are doing quite. well. That was in our best 
interest, but it was not in the best interest. 
of those people wanting an opportunity to~ 
learn trades in our society. a 
I say that with experience; that happened. 
We just went in a different direction. We 
have done the same gross volume of business 
with eight or 10 people and we didn’t train 
them any more because we went into a 
specialized line. As I say, I think that in 
itself is a great loss to any commitment we 
could have participated in in upgrading the 
tradesmen in that particular area, after doing 
it for many years. | 
I put that to you for whatever it is worth, 
Somehow those people who have had the 
experience, who have the knowhow, might 
be encouraged to continue, in order that 
they could be helpful in expanding those — 
people with those skills. We have been able 
to survive, as I suggested, because if you 
are not versatile you are just out of business. 
That, as I said, does not augur well for any 
kind of program where we could participate. 
Vote 2406 agreed to. 


On vote 2407, Mr. Chairman: human — 
rights commission program: 


_ Mr. McClellan: Do you want to split the 
time on this? 
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Mr. Chairman: Yes. Seven and one half 
minutes each. 


Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Chairman, I’m not 
really determined to spend a whole lot of 
time on this and I would agree that we split 
the time. 

Mr. McClellan: Would you mind, as a 
favour, if I started? I have a lunch guest who 
is waiting for me upstairs. I will try to take 
less than the seven and a half minutes. 

Mr. Van Horne: Sure. 


Mr. McClellan: With just a few minutes 
it is not possible to get into the range of 
concerns that I wanted to raise with the 
minister around the Ontario Human Rights 


Commission. Let me simply say that for the 
first time since I have been elected we are 


starting to get expressions of concern and 


unhappiness with the administration of the 


Ontario Human Rights Commission. That is 


a relatively new phenomenon. 


If you will look back over the years I 


suspect you won’t find—I may be wrong— 


————— 





en a 


that kind of concern being expressed during 
the estimates debates, certainly not very 
forcefully at any rate. I simply wanted to 


put you on notice, since we don’t have time 


to do it today, that the administration of the 
human rights commission is becoming a mat- 


ter of political debate unless there are some 
significant changes. 


I don’t have to go very far afield to iden- 


tify the problem. The problems were iden- 
tified for you in the Life Together report, in 
_ 1977. I will just remind you of the problems. 


Leaving aside entirely the question of a re- 
formed code, because I don’t have time to 
deal with that and I am not talking about it, 


I am talking about the fact that the Ontario 
| Human Rights Commission is currently in- 


capable of adequately enforcing the existing 
code. 
That was clearly documented by the com- 


mission itself two years ago. They talk about 


the inadequacy of the code. The commis- 
sioners say, in a unanimous report, “The 


legislation is now riddled with anomalies and 


hamstrung by limitations which render it 


increasingly unable to address the burgeon- 


ing human rights needs of this province.” 
That was two years ago. The situation has 
become worse. 

They talk, on page nine of the report, 
about constraints on their budget and on 
their resources which prevent them from 
doing their job. “Ever since the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission was established 
in 1962 the budget allocated to it by the 
province has been inadequate for the com- 


mission to discharge the responsibilities as- 


signed to it by the Legislature. In recent 
years this gap has steadily widened so that 
there is now a serious discrepancy between 
the commission’s legal responsibilities and 
the limited resources available to it to meet 
these responsibilities.” 

They talk about the backlog in their 
ability to handle cases. Let me quote: “The 
commission appreciates the climate of eco- 
nomic restraint under which the government 
of Ontario and its agencies must currently 
operate, but in view of the obvious and 
growing needs of this province in the field 
of human rights, it is unconscionable that 
the commission’s urgent request for addi- 
tional resources for the 1977-78 fiscal year 
were almost totally rejected.” 

They go on to say; “The best legislation 
is rendered useless if resources iare not pro- 
vided.” They talk about window dressing. I 
look at the budget statement and I think I 
see an increase of something like $60,000 
from last year until this year, which indi- 
cates to me that not only have you rejected 
the recommendations for a reform of a code 
which the commission has described as “rid- 
dled with anomalies and hamstrung by limi- 
tations,” but you ‘have also ignored their 
urgent warnings to you that they are incapa- 
ble even of looking to the administration of 
the existing inadequate code on the basis of 
the resources that you're prepared to pro- 
vide. It’s starting to show up in complaints 
to members of the Legislature and in expres- 
sions of dismay from ethnic community or- 
ganizations throughout Metropolitan Toronto, 
which is what I’m in touch with. It’s an 
intolerable situation that we don’t intend to 
ignore. 

I regret that we don’t have time to do it 
this year in the estimates, but we have other 
forums available to us. I think perhaps we 
are going to have to look at giving the 
human rights commission exactly the same 
kind of detailed scrutiny we give to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. We are 
starting to see the same expressions of con- 
cern about inadequacy that we were hearing 
in the early 1970s and up until the present 
time with respect to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. 

All I can do in my time—and my time has 
now expired—is to put you on notice, and 
to put the commission on notice. I had 
hoped to be able to deal with the develop- 
ment of Bill 188, but as I said, time doesn’t 
permit that either. Neither does time permit 
a full discussion of the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the commissioners for a re- 
formed code. 
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Let me just tell you we will be back here 
in the next session, in some incarnation or 
other, and we will expect, as an early item 
on the agenda, to have a full and thorough 
public discussion about what is happening 
in the Ontario Human Rights Commission; 
why it is incapable of doing its job; why 
you are underfunding it, and why you have 
delayed now for two years to bring about 
the kinds of fundamental restructuring and 
reforms that the commissioners recom- 
mended unanimously to you two years ago. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. McClellan, as you 
have indicated, time is running short so I 
won't take a great deal of time to respond. 
I appreciate, as we all do, the budgetary 
constraint problems the government is under. 
I will continue to strive to increase the bud- 
getary allotment going to human rights be- 
cause I consider it to be one of the most 
important arms of government. J don’t think 
there should be any doubt about that. 

I'm concerned that you say the backlog is 
increasing. We don’t have time to go into 
that, but I doubt that it is increasing. How- 
ever, we can get that information for you 
and T’ll see that you do get that information. 
In spite of the fact that you say there are 
concerns expressed about the administration 
and the impossibility to address the legiti- 
mate human rights issues that are out there, 
I would draw to your attention that in this 
past year more boards of inquiry have been 
appointed than ever before. The Ontario 
Human Rights Commission has, through its 
own ingenuity, gone into areas it has never 
gone into before, such as the area of sexual 
harassment and topless waitresses, purely on 
its own initiative and ingenuity. 

On top of that, an area which wasn’t 
addressed in Life Together, which I’ve al- 
ways considered a most important one, was 
some introduction of a greater element of 
due process. That has now been introduced, 
in terms of people who have their claims 
rejected, of having the right to get reasons 
and have their views heard again. I think 
there have been considerable achievements in 
the past year, but I can’t deny that the 
human rights commission does suffer under 
some budgetary constraints. 

If you don’t mind, I’ll leave it at that. Mr. 
Van Horne has some comments to make. 


Mr. Van Home: Mr. Chairman, very 
briefly I was going to ask what involvement, 
if any, did the staff at the HRC have in the 
writing of that handicap bill. Was the input 
for that piece of legislation mainly from 
there or was it from another branch? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: The human rights com- 
mission has nothing to do with policy deci- 
sions of government. 

Mr. Van Horne: You start somewhere. 
There was not input, then, from them? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Not with the decision to 
introduce a bill to protect the rights of 
handicapped people. There were discussions, 
as I’ve said earlier, with the chairman and 
with Mr. Brown about the contents of the 
bill, but the matter of a policy about the 
decision to proceed initially with an interim 
piece of legislation like the handicapped bill 
was a policy decision of government. 

Mr. Van Horne: Okay. Let me shift over | 
to an event of this summer. This was the 
matter of the complaint made by David 
James Bone alleging discrimination in em- 
ployment by the Hamilton Tiger Cats foot- 
ball club. That case was heard and a deci- 
sion handed down. In my view it didn’t 
really address itself to the problem and the 
problem is now in the hands of the federal 
commission. 

The problem seems to be that either the 
province or the federal commission is uncer- 
tain of the jurisdiction and that the issue 
stems from the British North America Act. 
I’m just wondering, in so far as looking at 
problems such as this goes, how do you make 
that determination that it is either A or BP 
That is either one that the province should 
be accommodating or one that the federal | 
people should be accommodating. | 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: The chairman or the 
executive director can comment more fully. 
But briefly, if a complaint is received a deci- 
sion is made by the human rights commis- 
sion as to whether or not it has legal 
authority to pursue the complaint. 

Again they may comment on this further, 
but it’s my understanding they felt they did 
have the authority to pursue the complaint 
and did so. They ordered a board of inquiry 
and the chairman of the board of inquiry 
indicated in this judgement that he did not 
have the jurisdiction to deal with the. import 
rule, which is what youre talking about, 
because the Canadian Football League is 
national in its nature. Is that correct? 


Dr. Crittenden: That’s correct. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: But the chairman and the 
board of inquiry did deal with those matters 
within the purview of the province. 

Mr. Van Horne: At that point I will stop, 
Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the responses 
given to us during these estimates. On be- 
half of my caucus colleagues who have been 
here during the course of these estimates I 
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will say I think we've been treated fairly and 
honestly. I want to thank you, Mr. Minister, 
and your staff for accommodating us. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
if the members would mind if I ask Mr. 
George Adams to stand? He’s the new chair- 
man of the Ontario Labour Relations Board. 
Some of the members may not know him 
personally, 

Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. ‘Minister, can you 
give us any kind of an answer as to the 
plans or the time frame that you now have 
in terms of the amendments? I refer to both 

the general amendments to the human rights 
code as suggested and specifically the 
amendments that deal with the problems of 
the handicapped in employment. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Our present plans are to 
have discussions with handicapped groups. 
They've agreed on with whom we can make 
those arrangements. I have to tell you, as I 
mentioned before, that many of our responses 
of possible changes we can make were well 
received by the handicapped groups. I hope 
there won’t be any prolonged discussions 
necessary with the groups. In the meantime 
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I will continue, as in the past, to pursue 
with my colleague the other recommenda- 
tions of Life Together. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Will the handicapped 
situation come in this time under amend- 
ments to the human rights? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: That was the request of 
the handicapped groups and certainly that 
was the tenor of the press releases of both 
opposition parties. I can’t give that kind of 
commitment, but certainly that seems to be 
the way that’s most acceptable to most 
people. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Are we looking at a fairly 
quick date then, in your perception? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I can’t give you that 
kind of commitment. I can tell you I will 
continue to pursue it. You know that I have 
an interest in those amendments. 


Vote 2407 agreed to. 

Vote 2408 agreed to. 

Mr. Chairman: This completes the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Labour. 


The committee adjourned at 1:02 p.m. 
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